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EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


1. 


I 


The  present  work  was  originally  published,  in  four 
small  volumes,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of 
London. 

On  examination,  it  has  been  found  well  adapted 
to  supply  a  previous  lack  in  the  current  literature  of 
the  age. 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing  the  work  before 
American  readers  in  a  more  convenient  form  than 
that  of  its  first  publication,  and  trust  that  it  wUl  be 
extensively  perused  by  young  and  old  throughout 
our  land.  No  nation  ought  to  be  better  acquainted 
than  ours  with  the  history  of  the  Popes,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  of  which  they  are  acknowledged 
heads ;  for  none  has  more  to  fear  from  the  move- 
ments of  Romanists. 

Here,  within  a  narrow  compass,  will  be  found 
what  elsewhere  can  only  be  learned  by  consulting 
numerous  volumes.  The  work  is  planned  and  exe- 
cuted in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  will 
be  found  useful  for  reference,  as  well  as  for  reading. 
We  trust  that  it  is  destined  for  extensive  instruction 
and  usefulness. 

Nbw-Yobk,  September 1 1853. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  FIRST  BISHOPS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH. 

A.  D.  100-254. 

IB  Popes! — ^How  ominous  is  the  name  to  the  ear  of 
ery  educated  Protestant !  What  a  train  of  fantastic  and 
•angelj-assorted  images,  dismal,  comic,  and  grand,  sweeps 
pidly  through  the  mind  at  the  very  mention  of  the  too 
uiliar  word !  All  gorgeous  emblems  of  pomp  and  power 
•the  triple  crown,  the  purple  robe,  and  the  gilded  throne, 
lowed  in  close  succession  by  the  uncouth  and  hideous 
mbols  of  bigotry  and  persecution — ^the  gibbet,  the  wheel, 
e  thumb-screw,  and  the  rack !  What  a  tangled  web  must 
at  be  which  int^^eaves  such  incongruous  materiab  as 
ese  emblems  and  instruments  of  corruption,  cruelty,  and 
ide,  with  the  pure,  amiable,  and  meek  religion  of  Jesus ! 
jvertheless,  it  will  be  our  aim,  in  the  following  narrative, 
disengage  from  this  web  one  conspicuously  glittering 
read  that  gathers  up  its  contexture,  and  runs  through  it 
>m  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  title  of  pope,  or  more  correctly  papa,  was,  in  the 
rliest  days  of  Christianity,  spontaneously  applied,  by  the 
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love  and  reverence  of  believers,  to  those  who  were  "  over 
them  in  the  Lord/'  and  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  their 
spiritual  fathers.  It  was  the  conmion  distinction  of  the 
presbyters  and  bishops  from  all  the  other  members  of 
the  Church,  who  styled  each  other,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
Christian  simplicity  and  affection,  ''brethroi''  and  "sis- 
ters,'' and  received  new  converts  into  their  communion,  as 
new  members  into  a  family,  with  a  fraternal  kiss.  Not  till 
the  eleventh  century  was  the  title  of  pope  claimed  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  his  exclusive  right.  From  that  time, 
however,  it  has  been  generally  employed  to  distinguish  the 
Roman  bishop  from  all  others  holding  the  episcopal  office 
in  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  been  appUed  to  such  as 
preceded  the  above-named  epoch,  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  more  lately  occupied  the  papal  chair. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  did  not  attain,  during  the  first  two 
centuries,  to  any  high  degree  of  preeminence  over  their 
brethren;  and  there  is,  therefore,  considerable  doubt  re- 
specting the  very  names  of  some  who  then  sustained  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church  which  apostolical  labors  had  culti- 
vated, though  not  planted,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  Linus,  mentioned  by  Paul  when 
writing  from  Rome  to  Timothy,  (2  Tim.  iv,  21,)  and  Clem- 
ent, (Phil,  iv,  3,)  whom  the  same  apostle  designates  his 
*'  fellow-laborers  "  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  were  among  the  first  who  presided  over  the  infant 
Church. 

In  those  days  of  primitive  simplicity,  there  were  few| 
honors  or  emoluments  attached  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,] 
whatever  of  moral  dignity  it  possessed.     Revered  for  hii 
character,  and  supported  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
devout,  the  bishop  shared  with  his  fellow-Christians  in  the] 
privations  and  sufferings  to  which  most  of  the  Church< 
were  subjected  during  the  reigns  of  the  persecuting  emi 
rors.     He  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  soHcitudi 
for  both  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  jnstll 
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earned  the  honorable  name  of  ''fiither/'  by  his  aasidiioiiB 
seal  for  the  prosperity  and  happinesB  of  hk  charge.  lii 
times  of  contagions  and  pestilential  nckness,  he  often  risked 
his  own  life  that  he  might  give  consolation  to  the  dying,  in 
which  noble  example  he  was  followed  by  the  Chnstiaos 
generally,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  thdr  pagan  observers; 
for  the  latter,  in  visitations  of  the  plague,  would  remorse- 
lessly abandcm  then*  dearest  friends,  casting  them  half-dead 
into  the  streets,  and  leaving  their  bodies  unburied. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  this  genuine  spirit  of  Chris- 
ttanity  continued  to  display  itself,  at  least  in  some  OhnrcheSy 
till  far  into  the  third  century ;  for  we  then  find  Cyprian,  the 
renowned  bishop  of  Carthage,  on  occasoon  of  a  dreadful  pes- 
tilence, exhorting  his  Church  to  tiie  performance  of  similar 
acts  of  charity.  The  pagans  had,  according  to  their  habit, 
forsaken  the  dck  and  dying,  and  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  dead  bodies.  Cyprian  called  the  members  of  lus 
Church  together,  and,  after  commending  them  for  the  care 
they  had  taken  of  each  other,  said  further,  **  But  if  we  do  - 
good  only  to  onr  own  we  do  no  more  than  the  publicans 
and  heathens.  If  we  are  the  children  of  God,  who  makes 
his  sun  to  rise  and  sends  his  rain  on  the  just  and  the  imjust 
alike,  we  must  show  it  by  our  actions,  striving  to  be  per- 
fect as  onr  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect ;  blessing  those  that 
curse  us,  and  doing  good  to  them  who  despitefully  use  us.** 
Animated  by  such  generous  words,  the  members  of  tiie 
Church  quickly  divided  the  work  among  them.  The  rich 
gave  their  money,  the  poor  their  labor,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  streets  were  cleared  of  their  ghastly  incumbrances,  and 
the  city  was  set  free  from  the  plague. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  far  from  being  the  most  important 
•  center  of  Christianity  in  those  early  times.  Antioch  espe- 
cially, and  many  other  eastern  cities,  took  precedence  of  it 
as  places  of  Christian  resort;  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  in  questions  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
was  highly  esteemed,  evra  brfore  the  B^msaDLOYinK^  oiopoiA. 
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be  fl&id  to  have  been  thoroughly  established.  The  earlier 
bishops  of  Rome,  therefore,  occupy  no  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  The  devout  or  the  cunning 
imagination  of  monks  has  spun  many  wonderful  fables  re- 
spectiDg  them  out  of  the  fragile  thread  of  tradition;  but 
none  of  these  stories  are  worthy  of  credit  or  attenticm.  The 
very  names  of  the  bishops,  during  the  first  century  after  the 
apostolic  age,  are  uncertain ;  for  in  those  days  of  fiery  trial 
they  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Though  many  of  them 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  they  are  not  so  dis- 
tinguished even  in  the  annals  of  martyrdom  as  the  pastors 
of  some  other  Chiux^hes.  It  is  from  the  history  of  some 
who  are  better  known  to  us  than  those  who  held  the  epis- 
copate at  Home,  that  we  learn  how  ardent  was  the  love  of 
the  <<  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,''  how  simple  and  blameless  the 
manner  of  life,  how  unassuming  the  department  and  con- 
versation, and  how  steadfast  the  adherence  to  the  ordinances 
oi  Chnst^  which  distinguished  the  bishops  of  the  primitive 
age. 

Of  such  cotemporary  bishops,  Ignatius,  the  second  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  is  among  the  worthiest  of  men- 
tion. In  that  fierce  persecution  which  the  Emperor  Trajan 
set  on  foot  in  the  year  106,  to  sweep  with  misery  and  ruin 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  the  Church  at  Antioch  was  se- 
verely tried.  Its  faithful  and  devoted  pastor  was  dragged 
away  to  Home,  to  become  a  principal  actor  and  suflferer  in 
an  encounter  with  wild  beasts — one  of  those  tragical  enter- 
tainments with  which  the  emperors  sought  to  gratify  the 
savage  taste  of  the  citizens.  The  long  voyage  must  have 
seemed  all  the  longer  from  the  cruel  suspense  in  which  thd 
poor  captive  was  held ;  but  Ignatius  was  fortified  with  t 
xeal  and  fidelity  which  bade  defiance  to  personal  sufferings, 
and  he  busied  himself  to  the  last  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  During  his  journey  to  Rome  he  was  strictly 
guarded  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  treated  him  with  such  I 
(orudty  that  he  wrotep  m  metaphorical  lauguagCy  "From 
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Syria  to  Rome  I  am  contending  with  wild  beasts  by  land 
and  by  sea,  being  tied  to  ten  leopards."  Yet,  forgetful  of 
his  tonnentors  and  the  gloomy  prospect  befcH^  him>  he  pre- 
served SQch  admirable  serenity  of  mind  as  to  write,  while 
traveling,  seven  long  letters  of  valuable  advice  to  the  btshops 
and  members  of  as  many  Asiatic  Churches,  in  which  he  only 
refers  to  his  own  persecutions  as  a  ground  of  rejoicing  and 
hope. 

Of  like  character  was  Polycarp,  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
Smyrna,  who  closed  a  long  life  of  Christian  service  with 
martyrdom  in  the  year  167.  "  He  always  taught,"  says 
Irenieus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  "what  he  had  himself 
learned  from  the  apostles,  what  the  Church  had  handed 
down,  and  what  is  the  only  true  doctrine."  His  zeal  for 
the  truth  was  strikingly  displayed  in  his  treatment  ci  Mar- 
cion,  whose  daring  speculations  had  stirred  up  angry  pas- 
sions and  created  divisions  in  many  Churches.  On  meeting 
him  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  their  youth  had  been  suspended,  the 
natural  amiableness  of  Polycarp  was  overcome  by  his  stem 
regard  for  purity  of  doctrine,  and,  to  Marcion's  salutation, 
''Dost  thou  remember  me,  Polycarp?"  the  aged  lushop 
replied,  "Yes,  I  remember  the  first-bom  of  Satan P* 
Polycarp  had  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  when  he  was 
called  to  set  his  Church  an  example  of  constancy  amid 
bitter  persecutions.  Many  of  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  had 
endured  the  vengeance  of  the  civil  power  for  not  acknowl- 
edging the  emperor  as  the  only  lord.  The  Jews  and  pa- 
gans, who  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  hatred  to 
the  Christians,  were  only  infuriated  by  this  partial  gratifi- 
cation of  their  spite.  They  loudly  demanded  that  the  pun- 
A  ishment  awarded  to  a  few  should  be  visited  on  all,  and 
^  called  for  a  general  massacre  of  Christians,  and  first  of  their 
^  leader  and  bishop.  Polycarp  was  hurried  to  the  tribunal 
'L  of  the  proconsul;  but  so  venerable  and  majestic  was  his 
m  aspect  as  he  stood  calmly  before  it,  that  both  magiStenXM^ 
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and  people  were  awed  into  silence,  and  a  long  pause  ensued 
before  the  former  could  collect  himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 
At  length  the  proconsul  urged  him  to  swear  by  the  genius 
of  the  emperor,  expecting  to  find  what  he  thought  so  trivial 
a  request  instantly  complied  with.  "Swear/'  said  he; 
**  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee  !*'  Looking  on  his  judge 
with  a  steadfast  countenance,  the  aged  samt  replied:  "  Siz- 
and-eighty  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me 
nothing  but  good,  and  how  could  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and 
my  Saviour  ?"  The  proconsul  threatened  to  throw  him  to  the 
wild  beasts;  but  threats  were  in  vain — his  firmness  was  un- 
movable.  Then,  amid  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  mul- 
titude, Polycarp  was  dragged  to  the  funeral  pile,  which  had 
been  hastily  heaped  up  by  the  people.  The  shops  and  the 
baths  were  ransacked  by  the  Jewish  and  pagan  mob  for  the 
wood  and  straw  necessary  for  fuel.  The  martyr  was  fast- 
ened to  the  stake ;  and  just  as  the  fire  was  lighted,  and  tfa0 
flames  b^an  to  rise,  he  breathed  his  last  prayer :  "  Lordt 
almighty  God,  Father  of  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christy 
through  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the  knowledge 
of  thyself,  I  praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of 
this  day  and  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  thy  wit* 
nesses,  and  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ !" 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Anioetus,  the  tenth  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  he  called  Polycarp  his  personal  ao* 
quaintance  and  friend.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  him; 
but  in  the  absence  of  more  direct  information,  it  is  only  fair 
to  conclude,  from  the  character  of  his  cotemporaries,  that 
he  and  the  other  early  bishops  of  Rome  bore  an  equally 
honorable  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  were  as  faithfid  aod 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  bishops  d 
Antioch  and  Smyrna. 

With  regard  to  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  we  may  speak  | 
with  some  confidence ;  for  history  records,  though  briefly,  j 
their  sufferings  in  behalf  of  religion.  In  the  seventh  perse- 1 
eutian,  which  fell  upon  the  Church  in  the  i^ign  of  the  Bm- 
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peror  Decius,  one  of  its  first  victims  was  the  Roman  bishop 
Fabianus,  who  dared  to  continue  boldly  preaching  the  gos- 
pel, when  many  of  his  brethren  forsook  their  flocks  till  the 
fierceness  of  the  storm  should  be  spent.     This  was  in  the 
year  252 ;  and  when,  two  years  later,  Gallus,  the  successc^r 
of  Decius,  renewed  the  persecution  of  Christians,  the  next 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  Corxtbuub,  was  first  banished, 
and  soon  afterward  condemned  to  death.    Luoiua,  ako^ 
who  had  the  courage  to  succeed  him  in  these  tempestaoas 
times,  became  his  follower  likewise  in  banishment  and  mar> 
tjrrdom.    Few  of  the  bishops  of  this  period  enjoyed  a  long 
tenure  of  authority ;  and,  mdeed,  so  unsettled  was  the  state 
of  society,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
imperial  or  the  episcopal  chair  was  the  more  uncertain  and 
unsafe.     Emperors  were  nominated  and  dethroned  at  the 
caprice  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  bishops  were  alwayt 
the  first  mark  for  vengeance  when  the  cruel  spirit  of  pagan* 
ism  was  excited  to  persecute  the  Church.    The  very  perils 
of  tlie  times,  however,  tended  to  bring  into  exercise  the 
graces  of  the  tne  followers  of  Christ.    Men  were  required 
to  be  decided  for  God,  and  amid  the  fires  of  persecution 
fruth  was  tried  and  purified.    Does  the  reader  ask.  What 
were  the  principles  which  sustained  these  early  martyrs  of 
the  Church  ?    The  reply  is  not  difficult  to  give.     The  love 
of  Christ  constramed  them.     They  overcame  all  by  their 
faith  m  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.     They  had  counted  the 
cost  of  their  profession ;  and,  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit's 
strength,  they  reckcmed  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,  so 
that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEGEKERACT   OF   THE  ROMAN   BISHOPS   IN  THE  NICSNE  AOK. 

A.  D.  254-325. 

The  undeserved  sufferings  and  heroic  endurance  of  the  first 
bishops  secured  for  them  the  reverential  and  zealous  at- 
tachment of  the  Church ;  but  the  very  admiration  for  these 
primitive  confessors,  which  was  so  naturally  inspired  in  the 
breasts  of  their  followers,  proved  the  germ  from  which  were 
afterward  developed,  in  such  baneful  abundance,  the  fruits 
of  corrupt  doctrine  and  worldly  agg^randizement  —  fruiti 
which  were  poisonous  to  those  who  first  tasted  them,  and 
became  widely  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
So  liable  are  even  our  noblest  feelings,  veneration  and  gra,ir 
itude,  to  be  perverted  and  abused. 

It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  rapidly,  even  in  times  so 
stormy  and  apparently  ungenial,  the  Church  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  how,  as  its  branches  spread,  the  daily  increasing 
opportunities  of  gaining  power  and  wealth  gradually  in- 
anared  men,  and  led  those  who,  in  defending  the  truth 
against  violent  opposition  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
to  make  their  spiritual  ojQ&ce  a  source  of  secular  advantage. 
It  has  been  well  smd,  that  "  the  evils  which  were  so  fear- 
fully developed  a  century  later  imder  the  sunshine  of  impe- 
rial favor  had  reached  a  bold  height  even  wliile  the  msu-tyrs 
were  still  bleeding."  Not  without  abundant  cause  had  the 
apostolic  warning  been  given — "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth 
already  work."  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  Antichrist 
foretold  in  prophecy  should  commence  to  exert  its  baneful 
influence  on  the  souls  of  men, "  with  all  deceivableness  of  mi- 
righteousness."  Accordingly  we  shall  now,  as  we  descend 
the  stream  of  ecclesiastical  history,  watch  the  gradual  mode  in 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  manifested,  both  by  acts  and  spirit, 
that  this  appaUmg  de»gnation  was  emphatically  her  own. 
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The  Roman  Church,  from  Tanous  causes,  grew  iCaster 
than  many  others.  Situated  in  the  metropolis  and  mart  of 
the  world,  it  was  daily  visited  by  Christians  from  all  parts 
of  the  east  and  west,  many  of  whom  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  city  or  its  envinHis,  and  j(Hned  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  By  the  middle  of  the  third  century  it  already 
rivaled  its  elder  sisters  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  magni- 
tude and  influence.  It  numbered  at  that  time  no  feww 
than  forty-six  presbyters,  with  one  hundred  and  six  inferior 
officers.  The  authcnity  oi  the  bishop  of  such  a  Church 
must  needs  have  been  great,  and  we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised if  even  the  pious  men  who  then  held  the  office  were 
sometimes  betrayed  into  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures. 
One  of  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  in  this  \inholy 
manner  was  Yictob,  who  presided  over  the  Church  A.  D. 
185,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  A  contro- 
versy had  arisen  between  the  Churches  of  the  east  and 
those  of  the  west,  respecting  the  proper  lime  of  the  year 
for  commemorating  the  resurrection  oi  the  Saviour;  and 
Victor  was  so  far  carried  away  by  zeal  for  his  own  practice 
that  he  pronounced  his  opponents  to  be  heretics,  and  even 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  all  who  did  not  follow  the  rule 
which  he  prescribed.  His  arrogance  and  want  of  charity 
were,  however,  severely  rebuked  by  Irenaeus  and  other  co- 
temporary  bishops,  who  were  far  from  acknowledging  the 
supreme  authority  of  any  particular  Church. 

The  same  spirit  of  assumption  and  pride  discovered  itself 
yet  more  offensively  in  the  behavior  of  Stephen,  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  Bishop  Lucius  who  was  martyred  under  Va- 
lerian. The  Churches  of  Asia,  about  the  year  256,  adopted 
a  regulation  in  reference  to  baptism,  which  Stephen  whoUy 
disapproved ;  and,  not  content  with  absolutely  refusing  com- 
pliance with  the  decision  of  a  synod  held  at  Carthage,  which 
confirmed  the  Asiatic  custom,  the  Roman  bishop  boldly  set 
up  the  authority  of  his  own,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
uniTeEsal  Churdh;  and  carried  his  Mind,  UDftht\rtiWft  iwJJL  v^ 
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far  as  to  excommunicate  all  the  Churches  of  Asia  lifinor. 
Kor  did  he  hesitate  to  employ  the  most  disgracefully  abus- 
ive language  toYrard  a  man  far  superior  to  himself-— the  ex- 
cellent Cyprian,  bishop  of  the  Carthaginian  Church.  He 
afterward  refused  to  give  audience  to  the  bishops  who 
waited  upon  him  as  a  deputation  from  the  synod,  and  strictly 
forbade  his  Church  to  show  them  any  hospitality,  or  re- 
ceive them  mto  their  houses  as  guests ! 

From  these  instances  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  even 
during  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  professors  of  relig- 
ion, and  its  very  teachers  and  exemplars,  were  exposed  to 
great  temptations,  before  which  they  sometimes  fell.  Thebe 
temptations  were  of  course  greatly  multiplied  to  the  bishop 
as  the  Church  under  his  care  grew  larger  and  richer.  The 
smaller  communities,  formed  in  neighboring  villages  and 
towns,  were  regarded  as  ofifehoots  of  the  parent  ttee. 
Over  these  some  presbyter  of  the  elder  Church  was  ap- 
^.pointed  as  a  subordinate  bishop,  and  thus  the  influence  and 
hnportance  of  the  superior  bishop  were  necessarily  increased, 
and  the  inducements,  or  at  least  the  opportunities  for  abus- 
ing his  power  were  greatly  multiplied. 

Moreover,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  vehe- 
ment controversies  on  various  questions  of  faith  and  order 
began  to  agitate  the  Church,  and  conferences  and  synods 
were  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  a  new  danger  presented 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  sprang  up  for  the  seat 
of  preddency  in  these  august  assemblies.  As  the  choice 
of  the  synods,  also,  not  unfrequently  feU  upon  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  his  Church,  some 
color  was  given  to  the  claim  which  the  Roman 
afterward  preferred  to  precedence  over  all  other 
whatsoever.  Thus,  in  Italy  over  neighboring  Churches,  ai 
throughout  the  world  over  Churches  of  longer  standing  thj 
his  own,  did  the  Bishop  of  Rome  gradually  acquire  an  infli 
ence  that  eventually  became  supreme.  In  unholy  pride  ai 
undiristian  deure  of  preeminence  are  to  be  found,  theref( 
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the  root  of  ihk  great  apostasy  from  the  faith.  The  repeated 
exhortatioiis  of  the  apostle  were  forgotten,  that  "  nothmg 
should  he  done  m  strife  or  yainglory/'  but  that  **  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind  each  should  esteem  other  better  than  thcm- 
selyes."  The  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  was  evidently 
wanting ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  envying  and 
strife  followed,  confusion  and  every  evil  work. 

The  causes  of  corruption,  however,  just  enumerated, 
though  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  priesthood  ambitious  and 
arrogant,  were  by  no  means  all  that  combined  to  taint  the 
purity  of  the  Roman,  as  well  as  other  primitive  Churches. 

Even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  the  Churches  in  large 
cities  began  to  accumulate  wealth.  Many  who  died  in  the 
faith  bequeathed  property  to  the  Christian  conununity  which 
they  had  joined,  for  the  relief  of  its  poorer  members,  and  for 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Church. .  As  an  avowal  of  faith 
in  Christ  generally  excluded  the  convert  from  aU  intercourse 
with  his  pi^an  relatives,  and  as  the  regulations  of  the  prim- 
itive Churches  rigorously  exacted  simplicity  of  life  from  all 
members,  it  was  no  unconmion  thing  for  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  thus  dedicated  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 
About  the  year  150,  as  we  learn  from  TertuDian,  a  Chris- 
tian stranger  coming  from  Asia  Minor  to  reside  in  Rome, 
nnmediately  made  over  his  property,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or  about  sixteen  himdred 
pounds  sterling,  to  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  for 
the  benefit  of  his  flock.  Such  gifts  grew  larger  and  more 
numerous  when  the  laws  of  proscription  were  repealed,  and 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  imperial  government  gave  place 
to  a  milder  policy.  In  the  year  259  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  in  possession  of  buildings,  cemeteries,  and  lands;  and 
many  Churches  had  by  that  time  erected  splendid  edifices 
for  the  worship  of  God.  So  abundant  were  the  contribu- 
tions poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  Italy,  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  widows  were 
sap|)oited  out  of  its  funds,  beside  the  regukr 
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of  its  bishop,  presbyters,  and  many  other  officers.  The 
revenue  of  so  large  an  establishment  must  even  then  have 
been  very  considerable;  and  so  rapid  was  its  increase,  that, 
in  a  few  years,  the  management  of  it  became  an  object  ol 
avaricious  cupidity  and  vehement  unhallowed  strife. 

To  the  bishop  in  every  Church  the  control  cd  its  funds 
had  been  generally  committed  from  early  times ;  and  these 
rulers  woidd  indeed  have  exhibited  a  wonderful  exemption 
from  the  common  frailties  of  humanity,  if  they  had  in  every 
case  continued  proof  against  the  temptations  to  personal 
aggrandizement  which  were  thus  strewn  in  their  path. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  when  a  long  period  of  tranquillity 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Churches,  a  persecution  was  really 
beneficial,  sifting  them  of  ungodly  professors,  purifying 
the  lives  of  their  members,  and  awakening  their  bishops  to 
the  solemn  responsibility  of  their  office.  Thus  Cyprian, 
'writing  about  the  year  250,  respecting  the  terrific  persecu- 
tion just  begun  by  the  Emperor  Decius,  and  which  threat- 
ened apparently  to  exterminate  Christianity  from  the  earth, 
says :  **  The  Lord  would  prove  his  people,  and,  because  the 
divinely-prescribed  regimen  of  life  has  become  disturbed  in 
the  long  season  of  peace,  a  divine  judgment  has  been  sent 
to  reestablish  our  fallen,  I  might  almost  say,  slumbering 
faith.  Forgetting  what  beUevers  did  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  and  what  they  should  always  be  doing,  Christians 
have  labored  with  insatiable  desire  to  increase  their  earthly 
possessions,  and  many  of  the  bishops,  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  should  have  guided  others,  have  neglected  their 
divine  calliDg,  to  engage  in  worldly  concerns.^' 

Cyprian's  lamentation  is  fully  justified  by  the  accounta 
we  have  received  of  some  of  the  bishops  of  that  age.  It 
would  not,  indeed,  be  strictly  just  to  cite  Paul  of  SaL«06atai 
bishop  of  Antioch,  as  a  specimen  of  his  class,  for  he  was 
unanimously  excommunicated  in  a  council  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  his  character;  but  then,  the 
jumcipal  ground  of  this  sentence  waa  his  erroneous  doctrine. 
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and  not  bis  ungodly  and  unscariptoral  life.  In  the  latter  he 
was  too  closely  rasembled  by  many  of  his  brothran.  Of 
this  Paul,  then,  it  is  told  that  he  erected  a  throne  in  the 
midst  of  his  chm«h,  on  which  he  seated  hhnself,  with  all 
the  pomp  of  a  magistrate,  desiring  to  be  considered  a  dvfl 
as  much  as  a  reli^ous  ruler.  Sometimes  he  would  screen 
himself  with  curtains  from  the  gase  of  the  assembly,  aftor 
the  custom  of  the  judidal  officers ;  and  on  coming  forth  he 
expected,  and  even  conmoanded,  the  people  to  applaud  him 
by  clapping  their  hands,  as  they  would  an  actor  in  the  the- 
at^.  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Antioch  he  was  al- 
ways attended  by  a  multitude  of  followers,  and  in  every 
gesture  and  action  discoyoed  intolerable  pride.  Although 
bom  and  reared  in  extreme  poverty,  Paul  had  contrived  to 
amass  enormous  wealth,  and  constantly  mdulged  in  the  most 
luxurious  style  of  living.  Sad  indeed  was  the  change  that 
had  already  passed  upon  the  Churches  of  Christ,  when  it 
was  possible  thus  eariy  for  a  bishop  to  become  so  utterly 
unlike  his  divine  Master.  It  is  plain  that  the  seeds  of  oar* 
ruption  were  already  sown,  and  only  waited  for  a  genial 
season  to  spring  up  in  the  rankest  and  most  destructive  lux- 
uriance. 

With  the  advent  of  C<nistanttne  to  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire this  season  was  introduced.  That  extraordinary  man 
had  tiie  penetration  to  discover  what  had  been  hidden  from 
all  his  forenmners — that  Christianity  was  fast  driving  idola- 
tiy  out  of  the  civilised  world.  He  saw  that  to  oppose  it 
would  be  futile,  perhaps  perilous ;  and  although  probably 
without  much  value  for  it  in  his  heart,  he  resolved  to  em- 
ploy it  as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  his  own  hands, 
and  ronovatii^  the  decaying  energies  of  the  empire.  He 
observed  that  idolatry  was  uninfluential  even  with  those  who 
professed  it,  but  that  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  exercised 
a  potent  sway  over  the  minds  of  its  adherents ;  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  new  power  subservient  to  his  political 

ends.    IBs  sagacity  was  displayed  as  much  m  the  in»NCA\i^ 
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adopted  as  in  the  object  he  pursued.  As  he  gradually  en- 
larged his  share  in  the  vast  dominions  of  Rome,  by  victories 
over  his  competitors  for  power,  he  extended  a  degree  <^ 
toleration  and  favor  to  the  Christians  which  no  former  em- 
peror woidd  have  dared  to  concede,  even  if  be  had  wished 
to  do  so.  He  thus  engaged  the  Christian  subjects  ai  the 
empire  in  his  cause,  and  led  them  very  heartily  to  wish  him 
success.  Prayers  were  pubhcly  ofifered  in  the  churehes 
when  any  great  battle  was  at  hand,  or  any  struggle  in  prog- 
ress between  Constantine  and  his  rivals,  that  victory  might 
attend  the  arms  of  the  ''  Christians'  friend."  Constantine 
was  already  recognized  as  a  champicn  of  the  faith. 

At  length  his  enemies  were  silenced,  either  by  conquest 
or  by  death,  and  Constantine  sat  securely  on  the  throne  of 
the  Roman  empn^.  He  had  never  expressly  avowed  him- 
self a  Christian,  yet  it  was  among  his  first  concerns  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  Christian  cause.  In  conjunction 
with  Licinius,  who  then  shared  in  the  imperial  pow^,  lt» 
had  previouily  granted  a  free  toleration  of  all  religions,  in- 
cluding the  Christian.  He  now,  however,  directly  favor^ 
the  professed  believers  in  Christ.  In  a  law  of  the  year  Bl^ 
he  publicly  stigmatized  idolaters  as  slaves  to>  superstition. 
'*  They  who  are  desirous,"  S£ud  the  edict,  "  of  beii^  slaves 
to  their  superstition,  have  liberty  for  the  exercise  of  thdr 
worship ;  we  do  not  forbid  the  rites  of  an  antiquated  usage 
to  be  performed  in  the  open  light."  At  the  same  time  1^ 
emperor  acknowledged  that  all  his  viotories  had  proceeded 
only  from  the  "  supreme  and  holy  God,  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse." He  also  caused  a  group  of  waxen  figures  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  before  the  windows  of  the  imperial  pal< 
ace  in  his  new  city  of  Constantinople,  representing  himsielf 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  cross,  trampling  under  foot 
the  dragon  of  idolatrous  superstition. 

Constantine  next  ventured  to  give  the  Christians  proo6 
of  his  special  regard.  He  had  awarded  them  justice — he 
now  began  to  show  partiality.    He  courted  the  favor  of  the 
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Ushops,  iimtmg  them  to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace,  and 
giving  them  large  sums  of  money  for  the  erection  of  edi- 
fices, the  purchase  of  lands,  and  the  support  of  the  poor  of 
their  fLocka.  He  preferred  Christians  to  the  high  offices  of 
State,  even  appointing  them  governors  over  provinces.  He 
at  last  so  far  hazarded  an  encroachment  upon  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  the  old  religion,  which,  of  course,  still  lingered 
among  the  less  enlightened,  as  to  overturn  the  idols  by  vio- 
lence, and  despoil  tiie  temples  of  their  treasures.  The  lat- 
ter he  either  transferred  to  Christian  places  of  worship,  or 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  State.  He  next  proceeded 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  Desirous 
that  there  should  be  among  the  ministers  of  religion  the 
same  gradation  of  ranks  as  existed  among  the  o&cers  of 
State,  he  assumed  the  power  of  arranging  them  into  patri- 
archs, exarchs,  metropolitans,  and  archbishops — ^the  ancient 
and  scriptural  title  of  bishop  being  thus  made  the  lowest  of 
a  series.  He  nominated  the  bishops  of  his  four  greatest 
cities.  Home,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  empire ;  taking  care  also  that  their  reve- 
nues should  be  adequate  to  support  with  dignity,  and  even 
splendor,  the  rank  which  he  had  conferred. 

This  new  arrangement  of  ranks  was  formally  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  326 ;  and  by  it  Sylvesteb, 
then  Bishop  of  Jlome,  was  appointed  the  primate  over  all 
the  sees  of  Italy,  and,  with  more  limited  powers,  over  those 
also  of  northern  Africa,  with  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. His  spiritual  authority  was  made,  agreeably  to  Con- 
stantine's  plan,  commensurate  with  the  civil  authority  of  the 
vicar  of  Bome. 

But  although  the  outward  prosperity  of  Christianity  could 
not  but  appear  to  be  advanced  by  the  patronage  it  received 
from  the  emperor,  it  is  still  with  many  a  serious  question, 
whether  the  injury  done  to  its  spirituality  did  not  greatly 
deduct  from,  and  even  overbalance  the  apparent  advantage. 
The  clergy  had  been  more  than  men  had  they  «a<^e«BS:^Q2^ 
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ivithstood  the  temptations  which  now  multiplied  aromid 
them.  Dazzled  hy  imperial  munificence  and  faTor,  and  so- 
licited by  innumerable  opportunities  of  acquiring  both 
wealth  axid  power,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
often  became  the  pliant  instruments  of  the  monarch's  will. 
Yet  it  fills  us  with  sadness  to  see  some  of  them  so  carried 
away  by  servility,  or  an  excess  of  gratitude,  as  to  receire 
a  humiliating  check  from  Ccmstantme  himself.  A  iHshop, 
who  was  present  at  his  court  when  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  reign  was  celebrated,  congratulated  the  emperor  that 
lie  was  "  appointed  by  God  the  ruler  over  all  in  this  world, 
and  destined  to  reign  with  the  Sen  of  God  in  the  world  to 
come  I"  Constantine,  shocked  at  the  profanity  of  the  speech, 
admonished  the  bishop  to  refrain  ^m  such  sinful  adula- 
tion, and  rather  to  pray  for  him  that  he  might  be  '<  deemed 
worthy  to  be  a  servant  of  God,  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next"  How  effectually,  we  may  add  in  conclusion,  do 
the  transactions  recorded  in  this  chapter  warn  not  only 
Ohiu'ches,  but  individuals,  to  take  heed  to  the  divine  coun- 
sel: "Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  m  him.''   1  John  ii^  16. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ARROGANT  PRETENSIONS  AND  WORLDLY  SPIRIT   OF  THE 
BISHOPS  OF  ROME — A.  D.  325-S85. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  now  enjoyed  advantages  which  be- 
longed to  the  bishop  of  no  other  see  in  the  universal 
Church.  The  direct  authority  with  which  he  was  invested 
over  the  most  ancient  and  wealthy  part  of  the  empire  was, 
of  course,  the  principal  of  these ;  but  many  others  conspired 
to  increase  his  dignity,  and  to  make  his  influence  paramount, 
at  least  over  the  Churches  of  thB  west.     By  donatkms  and 
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legacies  be  bad  beecHne  pocBeesed  oC  laige  landed  eatatoi^ 
some  of  tben  situatod  b^oiid  the  limiia  of  bis  dioceBe,  and 
in  all  sucb  places  bis  importasboe  was  neceasarfly  increased. 
It  was  admitted,  alsoi,  to  be  not  tbe  least  of  b^  claims  to 
umversal  deference,  that  be  presided  o^er  a  Gburob  which 
bad,  according  to  traditioii»  been  honored  by  tbe  martyr- 
dom of  tbe  apostles  Peter  and  Pan],  and  which  still  r^ 
tained  their  supposed  tombs.  With  that  self-esteem,  tber&- 
fore»  wbicb  ussally  outstrips  general  opini<m,  the  Boman 
bishops  ahieady  began  to  ^itertain  the  idea  that,  as  siicce»' 
sors  and  representatives  of  Peter,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
sovereign  guidance  of  the  whole  Church  of  Ohrfait. 

Filled  witb  this  unscriptural  notion,  and  fired  with  unholy 
ambition,  they  were  not  alow  to  im{»OYe  the  advantages 
which  their  position  conferred.  Their  lai|^  revenues  they 
employed*  not  merely  for  the  welfare  of  tbe-  Chureb,  but 
also  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  advance  their  own  greatness,  and 
diffuse  around  themselves  an  air  of  state  and  splendor.  The 
vestm^its  of  tbe  clergy  were  studiously  and  symbolically 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  colore,  and  with  laige  figures  of 
the  cross.  The  mode  of  oonduotii^  divine  worship  no  longer 
wore  the  aspect  of  primitive  simplicity,  but  was  burdened 
and  made  pcnnpous  with  processions,  priestly  ceremonies,  and 
contrivances  to  produce  effect.  Lighted  tapers,  gold^i  and 
silver  vases,  wiUi  other  gaudy  and  imposing  pageants,  were 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  God — sorry  substitutes  for 
that  •spiritual  vitality  wbicb  was  so  fast  vanishing  from  tbe 
services  of  the  Cburdu  With  a  like  mixture  of  motive,  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  laity  was  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  orphan-houses  out  of  the 
funds  of  tbe  Church.  Even  buildings  for  public  conve- 
nience, such  as  bridges,  were  sometimes  imdertaken  by  the 
bishop's  direction,  and  at  the  Church's  expense.  Not  con- 
tent with  thus  asBwning  to  himself  the  character  of  a  secu- 
lar magistrate,  rather  than  that  of  a  spiritual  guide,  the 
ruler  ot  tbe  Church  too  frequently  vied  with  tliQ  &c8^i  ^ji&fifti% 
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of  State  in  the  pomp  of  his  equipage  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table.  Candidates  for  the  Roman  bishopric  made  unheard- 
of  efforts  to  obtain  it,  "knowing,"  says  a  pagan  writer 
of  that  day,  "that  this  once  obtained,  they  would  over- 
flow with  gifts  from  the  wealthy  matrons,  would  ride  in 
sumptuous  carriages,  be  elegantly  appareled,  and  have 
banquets  prepared  for  them  surpassing  the  festivities  of 
kmgs." 

To  Stlyester  and  Mark,  in  whose  time  these  important 
and  detrimental  alterations  mostly  occurred,  but  of  whose 
personal  character  history  leaves  us  in  doubt,  Julius  suc- 
ceeded as  the  now  powerful  Bishop  of  Rome.  That  he 
fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  office,  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, is  evident  from  an  incident  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantme  the  Great.  The 
controversy  between  Arius  and  Athanasius,  respecting  the 
true  nature  of  Christ,  was  then  agitating  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  though  it  raged  with  most  fierceness  among  the 
Churches  of  the  east.  Athanasius's  enemies  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  eject  him  from  his  bishopric  of  Alexandria, 
which  he  was  employing  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
gain. Aiming  at  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question, 
a  council  of  Asiatic  bishops  assembled  at  Sardica,  in  the 
year  347,  and  taking  the  appeal  of  Athanasius  into  consid- 
eration, resolved,  "  That  whenever  a  bishop  who  is  deposed 
asserts  that  injustice  has  been  done  him,  the  synod  which 
condemned  him  shall  write  to  the  Eoman  bishop,  who  shall 
nominate  judges  to  renew  the  investigation ;  ^d  no  other 
person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deposed 
Inshop  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  bishop." 
This  synod  of  Sardica,  therefore,  expressly  admitted  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

But  although  it  was  no  unusual  thing,  nor  indeed  unnat- 
ural, for  the  weaker  party,  in  the  vehement  and  sometimes 
persecuting  strifes  of  that  controversial  age,  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  powerful  bishop  of  the  metropolitan  Church,  yet  the 
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Churches  m  general  were  far  from  conceding  to  Rome  the 
supremacy  which  she  sought ;  for  on  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  this  Arian  controversy  sending  del^;ates  to  Ju- 
lius, each  hoping  to  secure  his  support,  he,  thinking  to  torn 
it  to  his  own  advantage,  entreated  them  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  synod,  which  he  would  Imnself  convene,  and  over  which 
he  would  preside.  But  the  bishops  in  general  took  alarm 
at  so  bold  an  attempt  to  establish  a  judicial  authority  at 
Rome,  and  told  the  encroaching  prelate  that  he  was  not  to 
suppose  that  because  he  ruled  a  larger  and  wealthier 
Church,  he  was  therefore  of  greater  consequence  than  any 
other  Inshop. 

The  history  of  Liberius,  who  succeeded  Julhis,  affords 
melancholy  proof  of  the  spiritual  decay  which  had  fallen 
on  the  Church.  Constantius,  the  emperor,  was  a  zealous 
Arian,  and  when  the  Council  of  Milan  had  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  eastern  Churches  by  pronouncing  a  sen- 
tence of  deposition  on  the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  Athana- 
sius,  he  sent  messengers  to  those  bishops  who  were  absent 
from  the  council,  commanding  them  to  subscribe  the  sen- 
tence which  it  had  passed.  Among  the  absentees  was  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  whose  absence  had  been  intentional,  and 
who  now  steadfastly  refused  to  commit  an  act  which  his 
conscience  condemned.  The  emperor,  pretending  it  was 
his  duty  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  banished 
Liberius  forthwith  to  some  city  in  Thrace,  and  by  tmder- 
hand  means  procured  an  Arian  presbyter,  Felix,  to  be 
elected  to  the  see.  Liberius  went  into  exile,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  banishment  by  the  sympatlues  and  prayers  of 
the  whole  Roman  Church.  The  emperor  himself  conde- 
scended to  show  some  respect  by  sending  him  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

This  money  Liberius  indignantly  returned,  with  the  sar- 
castic message,  that  the  emperor  and  his  eunuchs  might 
possibly  want  the  money  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  their 
subservient  bishops.    So  great  was  the  danger  of  his  beii^ 
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reecued  by  the  people,  that  he  was  removed  in  the  night 
with  all  imaginable  secrecy  and  dispatch.  When  his  ban- 
ishment became  known  the  city  was  thrown  into  miiyersal 
T^roar.  The  clergy  boimd  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  acknowledge  the  intruder  Felix,  and  for  two  years 
they  continued  to  absent  themselves  from  the  churches, 
and  led  the  devotions  of  the  people  in  private  places  of 
worship.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  emperor  visited 
Home,  and  was  instantly  besieged  by  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  matrons,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy  and  noble,  and 
had  arrayed  themselves  for  the  occasion  in  magnificent  and 
costly  attire.  These,  with  one  voice  and  loud  lamentations, 
implored  the  restoration  of  their  venerable  bishop. 

Oonstantios  continued  immoved,  and  Liberius  would 
doubtless  have  remmned  in  perpetual  exile,  had  he  not  him- 
self proved  faithless  to  the  principles  for  which  he  had  en- 
dured so  much  suffering  and  loss.  In  better  and  purer 
times,  a  Christian  bishop  would  have  counted  it  a  distin- 
guished privilege  to  suffer  for  the  truth,  and  the  day  of  his 
martyrdom  .would  have  been  celebrated  as  a  second  birth- 
day. A  melancholy  change  had,  however,  taken  place, 
under  the  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit.  When  the  Anan 
creed,  which  the  Council  of  Sirmium  composed,  was  pre- . 
sented  to  Liberius  for  his  signature,  he  basely  consented  to 
tubscribe  what  his  judgment  utterly  condemned.  He  was 
then  permitted  to  return  to  Rome,  to  enjoy,  if  he  could, 
after  so  disgraceful  a  recreancy  to  conscience,  the  honors 
oi  the  bishopric.  But  as  Felix,  the  emperor's  favorite, 
could  on  no  account  be  displaced,  it  was  decided  that  he 
and  Liberius  should  conjointly  hold  the  see.  This  division 
of  prelatical  power  was  altogether  offensive  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome.  They  assembled  in  the  streets  and  public  places, 
shouting,  ''  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop !"  and  the  se- 
dition and  confusion  were  not  appeased  til]  many  of  both 
parties  had  been  cruelly  murdered.  Felix  himself,  with 
th^  emperor's  eoMent^  waa  at  last  expelled  from  the  city. 
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It  k  evident  that  thetrae  sjpmt  of  OhriBtiaiiity  mast  faara 
greatly  passed  from  the  Chorch  befora  events  like  these 
could  occur  among  its  accepted  memben,  and  mder  the 
express  sanction  of  their  bishops.  The  animoaties  thw 
excited  did  not  qxdckly  subside ;  but  when,  by  the  death 
of  LiberiiiSy  a  new  election  became  needful,  they  broke  out 
with  fresh  and  eyen  aggiaYsted  -nolence. 

One  party  chose  Damasus,  and  the  other  Ursicimis,  to 
be  their  spiritual  head,  and  the  passbns  ci  the  whole  pop- 
ulace soon  became  engaged  in  the  straggle.  Damasns  was 
a  proud  man,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  the  candidates 
had  any  real  title  to  the  Christian  name.  Former  biehopsr 
in  similar  circumstances,  had  been  known  to  surrender 
eyeiything  rather  than  be  guilty  of  promoting  stiife  and 
schism. ;  but  these  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  their 
followers  to  contend,  until  much  blood  was  shed  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  The  party  of  Damasus  came  with  arms, 
and  attacked  their  opponents  in  the  church  of  the  Basilica, 
and  the  walls  which  usually  resounded  with  the  melody  ci 
sacred  praise  now  echoed  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  dying 
men.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bodies  were  left  dead 
on  the  pavement  of  this  strange  and  unmeet  battle-fiekL 
Damasus  triumphed,  and  his  rival  left  the  city. 

Not  much  was  to  be  expected  from  an  episcopate  so  un- 

scripturally  and  inhumanly  won.     The  short  career  of- 

Damasus  was  disgraced  by  an  edict  which  the  rapacily  ot 

the  clergy  compelled  a  reluctant  emperor  to  ^laet  against 

them.    This  edict  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  recdve  any  gift, 

legacy,  or  inheritance,  at  the  hands  of  devout  women ;  so* 

early  was  the  influence  of  the  Roman  priesthood  over  the 

female  sex  found  liable  to  abuse,  and  perceived  to  be  an 

injury  and  nuisance  to  society.     The  clergy  were  obliged, 

according  to  custom,  to  publish  this  decree  from  all  the 

pulpits  of  the  city,  and  thus  they  very  appropriately  became 

the  heralds  of  their  own  infamy,  proclaiming  that  they,  a 

professedly  Christian  ministry,  were  unworthy  to  poseess 

2* 
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a  privilege  not  denied  to  pagan  priests  or  the  most  dissolute 
of  the  laity.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps 
a  redeeming  featm^  in  the  government  of  Damasus,  that  he 
retained  as  his  secretary  the  celebrated  and  really  learned 
Jerome,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  so-called  "  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,"  and  supported  and  defended  him 
with  the  fidelity  of  true  friendship.  This  much  then  may 
be  recorded  to  his  credit.  But  O !  how  totally  unlike  was 
the  spirit  of  Damasus  to  that  which  breathed  in  the  apostle 
Paul,  when,  in  the  review  of  his  ministerial  labors,  he  could 
with  holy  confidence  exclaim :  **  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  appare].  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to 
them  that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things, 
how  that  so  labcning  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx,  33-35. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DiTRODUCTION  OF  VARIOUS  SUPERSTITIONS CELIBACY,  MON- 

ACHISM,  SAINT- WORSHIP. — A.  D.  385-417. 

Many  corrupt  doctrines  and  anti-scriptural  -practices  had 
by  this  tune  taken  deep  root  in  the  Church,  for  the  foster- 
ing of  which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  must  be  held  largely, 
though  not  wholly  responsible.  The  east  was  the  indige- 
nous soil  of  most  of  these  poisonous  plants ;  but  it  will  be 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  that  they 
quickly  transplanted  and  diligently  cidtured  them  at  home 
and  throughout  the  west. 

SiRicius,  who  succeeded  Damasus  in  886,  favored  very 
strongly  the  ascetic  spirit  which  had  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  custom  early  sprang  up  in  Aaa 
for  bishops  to  live  unmarried,  and,  if  previously  married, 
to  divorce  their  wives  and  lead  thenceforth  a  single  life. 
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Celibacy  was  regarded  as  a  more  holy  condition  than  mat- 
rimony, and  thus  a  practice  was  established  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  apostolic  precept,  that  a  bishop  should  be 
"  the  husband  of  one  wife."  This  error  was  now  beginning 
to  infect  the  western  Churches  —  a  melancholy  symptom' 
that  the  Scriptural  view  of  salvation  by  faith  only  was  grad- 
ually yielding  to  the  soul-destroying  doctrine  kA  justification 
by  works,  penances,  and  rites. 

So  zealous  was  Siricius  in  behalf  of  this  innovation,  that 
he  actually  issued  a  decree  to  all  the  bishops  under  his  su- 
perintendence, prohibiting  them   from   continuing  in  the 
married  state,  and  from  entering  upon  it  if  single.     The 
Spanish  bishops  were,  however,  still  independent  enough 
to  resist  this  law,  and  they  persisted  for  some  time  longer 
in  the  ancient  and  Scriptural  custom.     On  the  detestable 
nature  of  the  system  thus  adopted  by  the  Roman  See,  en- 
larged comment  is  here  unnecessary;  it  is  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  sound  social  policy,  and  has  been  the  fer- 
tile source  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery.     Nor  is  it  less  op- 
posed to  Scripture  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
"  Forbidding  to  marry  "  is  expressly  declared  by  an  inspired 
writer  to  be  a  "  doctrine  of  devils."    Siricius  was  the  author 
of  another  divergence  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  he  enjoined 
upon  his  clergy  to  administer  at  no  other  time,  except  in 
peculiar  cases,  than  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost, 
which  he  evidently  regarded  as  seasons  preeminently  sacred. 
These  facts  are  but  suggestions  rather  than  examples  of 
the  innumerable  corruptions  that  now  began  to  overspread 
the  Church.     Our  narrative  has  occasionally  stepped  aside 
from  the  direct  pathway  marked  out  for  it,  and  which  is 
often  quite  bare,  in  these  scantily-reported  times,  of  well- 
authenticated  facts,  to  glean  from  the  field  of  cotemporary 
history  such  incidents  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  features 
of  the  age,  and  thereby  help  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  Papacy  itself.     Such  a  divergence  seems  ^\&aiiiiifii^  Vkfi^t^ 
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by  the  mocb  greater  prominence  given  by  the  annalists  of 
the  fourth  century  to  other  Churches  and  ecclesiastics  than 
to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  bishops. 

Monachism*  and  the  undue  elevation  of  the  priestly  office, 
were  the  master-evils  of  this  period.  The  former  origina- 
ted in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  800.  A  Chris- 
tian named  Anthony,  residing  at  Coma,  a  village  of  Central 
Egypt,  had  parted  with  aU  his  estates  to  the  poor  or  to  the 
Church,  and  betook  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert, 
far  quiet  contemplation  of  the  works  and  perhaps  the  word 
of  God.  Here  he  supported  himself  in  a  frugal  and  ab- 
stemious way,  upon  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands. 
His  abode  was  a  rude  grotto  or  cave,  formed  by  nature. 
The  self-denial,  rare  holiness,  and  profound  wisdom  of  this 
recluse  were  soon  borne  abroad  on  the  wings  of  fame,  and 
ere  long  he  was  surrounded  by  many  disciples,  some  de- 
arous  of  profiting  by  his  instruction  and  example,  others 
emulous  of  his  renown,  and  all  dwelling  likewise  in  caves, 
and  placing  themselves  beneath  his  paternal  control.  The 
pattern  thus  set  by  Anthony  was  improved  by  Pachomios, 
a  like-minded  man,  who  instituted  the  custom  of  living 
apart  from  the  world  in  cloisters  or  monasteries.  On  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  Tabenne,  he  founded  a  society  of  monks, 
which,  during  his  lifetime,  numbered  three  thousand,  and 
afterward  seven  thousand  members.  These  employed  them- 
selves in  labors  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  weaving  bask^fi 
from  the  osiers  of  the  Nile,  or  cultivating  the  soil.  In  later 
times  handicraft  trades  of  all  sorts  were  introduced ;  the 
monastery  resembled  a  manufacturing  town,  but  the  pro- 
duce was  always  sent  for  sale  to  Alexandria  or  elsewhere. 
The  immediate  object  professed  to  be  sought  in  this  unnat- 
ural mode  of  life  was  spiritual  perfection,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  practices  of  ce- 
libacy and  retirement  from  the  worid.  It  led,  however,, 
much  more  directly  to  spiritual  pride,  to  morbid  fanaticism^ 
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wlsich  degraded  himuui  nature,  as  in  the  ease  of  Simeon 
SlyHtoft;  and  too  often  to  groea  sensuality,  in  whieh  their 
conceahnent  from  the  wcnrld  enabled  these  monks  to  indulge 
without  fear  of  discovery.  It  is  indeed  hunailiating,  and 
calculated  to  teach  us  with  what  cautitm  we  most  recme 
the  opinionB  of  evesa  excellent  men,  to  find  these  monastle 
institutions  extolled  by  a  Chrysostom  and  a  Jerome,  by  the 
latter  of  whom  they  were  first  introduced  and  establkshed 
at  Rome.  The  Christianity  which  thus  retreated  to  the 
rock,  the  desert,  and  the  clmter,  instead  of  panfiilly  con- 
tending with  the  trials,  and  occupjring  itself  in  the  duties 
of  life,  proved  itself  to  be  false,  nnreal,  and  altogether  tat 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  expressly 
foretold  his  disciples  that  in  the  world  tribulation  awaited 
them.  Instead,  however,  of  counseling  a  flight  from  it  inta 
the  caves  of  the  earth,  or  a  burial  in  monastic  solitude,  he 
animates  his  followers  to  conflict  by  the  encouraging  an- 
nouncement— '^Be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the 
wmid."  Well  does  a  modem  writer  observe,  respecting 
the  Christians  of  that  age,  that  '<  fascinated,  deluded,  and 
still  mioace  blinded  by  the  deepening  shades  of  error,  they 
forgot  almost  aitirely  the  emotions  of  a  true  repentance,  of 
a  cordial  faith,  and  of  a  cheerful  obedience ;  and  in  the 
nigged  path  of  gratuitous  afflictions  and  unnatural  mortifi- 
cations, pursued  a  spectral  resemblance  of  piety,  unsubstan- 
tial and  cold  as  the  mists  of  night." — T<xylar*8  Natural  ffU* 
tory  (f  Mitkusiasm"  p.  191. 

The  rapid  growth  of  a  spirit  tending  to  the  undue  elexar 
tion  oi  the  priestly  office,  has  been  already  partially  dis- 
played in  the  ever-increasing  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
bishops.  It  was,  however,  equally  conspicuous,  sometimes 
more  so,  in  other  Churches.  The  notion  that  the  ministers 
of  religion  were  a  holier  class  of  men  than  ordinary  Chris- 
tians was  zealously  inculcated  by  the  clergy  themselves,  and 
as  readily  received  by  the  people,  who  had  already  b^un 
to  trust  to  the  priest  as  an  eflfectual  mediator  with  Heaven. 
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Even  ChrjscNstom,  the  <' golden-tongued,"  at  this  time 
hishop  of  Constantinople,  with  all  his  zeal  for  Christ,  and 
profoimdly-hiimble  views  of  himself,  could  speak  of  the 
Christian  ministry  as  invested  with  powers  and  functions 
which  never  can  belong  to  mortal  men.  He  described  the 
sacerdotal  act  as  possessing  something  of  that  fearful  om- 
nipotence and  sovereign  authority  which  attach  only  to  the 
doings  of  Him  who  ^'openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and 
shutteth  and  no  man  openeth ;"  "for,"  said  he,  "  as  to  the 
priests  are  cojnmitted  all  spiritual  births,  so,  through  their 
virtue  only,  are  the  fires  of  hell  escaped,  and  the  crown  of 
glory  secured."  If  really  conscientious  men  entertained 
such  extravagant  views,  it  could  only  be  expected  that  in- 
dividuals of  a  proud  and  ambitious  character,  or  who  min- 
gled with  their  devoutness  some  desire  of  worldly  applause, 
should  push  their  pretensions  as  far  as  the  credulity  or  the 
patience  of  their  followers  would  permit. 

The  history  of  Martin,  the  bishop  of  Tours,  is  very  in- 
structive on  this  point,  and  shows  also  the  strides  which  the 
Church  had  already  made  toward  rivaling  the  power  oi 
kmgs.  When  Maximus  ascended  the  imperial  throne  by 
the  too-beaten  path  of  usurpation  and  bloodshed,  he 
promptly  received  the  fawning  adulation  of  a  whole  crowd 
of  bishops.  But  Martin  of  Tours  stood  aloof  from  the 
court,  refusing,  as  he  said,  "  to  eat  bread  with  a  man  who 
had  deprived  one  emperor  of  his  throne  and  another  of  his 
life."  At  length,  however,  he  was  persuaded  to  relent,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  new  emperor,  who  well  knew  the  value  to 
a  usurper  of  priestly  support,  repaired  to  the  royal  banquet. 
The  tables  were  crowded  with  guests  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  among  them  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Maximus  himself. 
Between  these  reclined  one  of  Martin's  presbyters,  he  him- 
self occupying  a  seat  next  the  emperor.  During  supper, 
according  to  custom,  a  servant  presented  a  goblet  of  wine 
to  the  emperor,  who  desired  it  to  be  oflPered  first  to  the 
bishop,  but  expecting,  of  course,  that  from  the  hands  of 
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Martin  it  would  pass  to  his  own.  Martin,  howerer,  when 
he  had  drunk  of  the  cup>  handed  it  to  his  preshyter,  not 
deeming  any  one  present  equally  worthy  to  dnnk  after  him- 
self. Maximus  and  his  officers,  we  are  told,  had  the  mag« 
nanimity  or  the  prudence  to  bear  this  expression  of  ccmtempt 
without  discoYering  resentment. 

Martin  afterward  frequently  yisited  the  palace,  where  he 
was  always  a  welcome  guest,  at  least  to  the  empress.  This 
lady  not  only  hung  upon  his  lips  for  instruction,  but,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  penitent  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  literally  bathed 
his  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  Un- 
mindful of  her  royal  rank,  she  would  lie  prostrate  before 
him,  until,  by  the  emperor's  intercesaon,  she  had  obtained 
liie  bishop's  permission  to  wait  upon  him  at  table  as  a 
menial  servant.  When  Martin  could  no  longer  resist  her 
importunities,  the  empress  prepared  the  table  and  the 
couch,  superintended  the  preparation  of  his  food,  and 
while  he  ate  stood  at  a  respectfid  distance,  like  a  slave,  or 
mixed  and  presented  the  wine  with  the  profoundest  hiunil- 
ity.  When  the  bishop's  meal  wa^  ended,  she  reverently 
collected  the  crumbs,  deemii^  them  of  higher  worth  than 
the  delicades  of  a  royal  feast. 

Not  content  with  paying  so  much  honor  to  their  teacher 
dming  life,  the  Christians  of  this  age  displayed  a  still 
greater  veneration  for  the  tombs,  rehcs,  and  embalmed  re- 
mains of  martyrs  and  saints.  The  presumed  sepulchers  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  were  visited  at  Rome  by  all 
classes,  from  the  slave  and  pauper  to  consuls,  generals, 
nobles,  and  emperors.  The  bodies  of  early  confessors  were 
exhimied,  and  transferred  to  cities  whither  the  strangers  of 
the  world  resorted,  such  as  Constantinople  and  Rome.  A 
dream  was  reported  to  have  revealed  the  resting-place  of 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr;  and  the  grave  being  found,  the 
precious  remains  were  transported  in  solemn  procession  to 
a  church  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Zion.     Miraculous  eflfects  were  attributed  to  these  sacred 
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rdies.  A  drop  oi  blood,  or  the  scrapings  of  a  bone,  were 
believed  to  possess  a  diyine  and  healing  virtue.  Many  fiab- 
ulous  tales  were  invented,  and  many  spurious  relics  were 
palmed  off  as  genuine.  In  the  cathedral  of  Tours  the  bones 
of  a  malefactor  were  adored  instead  of  those  of  a  saint,  until 
the  imposture  was  discovered ;  and  then  the  same  love  of 
the  marvelous  gave  credence  to  the  story  that  the  bishop, 
Martin^  had  extorted  a  confession  of  the  fraud  from  the  lips 
of  the  dead  man. 

Thus  the  superstition  and  follies  of  paganism  were  pass- 
ing over  to  Christianity,  while  paganism  itself  was  rapidly 
on  the  decline.  The  ancient  religion  discovered  no  further 
symptoms  of  life  than  the  power  which  it  yet  retained  of 
tainting  and  corrupting  the  new.  Its  priesthood,  its  tem- 
ples, its  worship,  were  fast  vanishing  away.  Hitherto,  in- 
deed, idolatry  had  been  tolerated ;  but  under  the  later  em- 
perors many  laws  had  been  passed  tending  to  discourage  it, 
and  the  last  edict  of  Theodosius  inflicted  on  it  a  deadly 
wound.  '*  It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor  in 
that  decree,  "  that  none  of  our  subjects,  however  exalted  or 
humble  his  rank,  shall  presume  in  any  place  to  worship  an 
inanimate  idol  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  guiltless  victim."  Sac- 
rifice and  divination  are  declared  to  be  high  treason,  and 
crimes  to  be  expiated  only  by  death.  Few,  therefore,  re- 
mained who  ventured  to  avow  a  preference  for  the  religion 
of  thdr  fathers;  and  multitudies,  without  either  faith  or 
knowledge,  became  unworthy  professors  of  Christianity. 
Encouraged  by  the  smiles  of  princes,  the  bishops  proceeded 
in  many  cases  to  oppress  those  who  yet  favored  the  elder 
institution,  resolving  to  exterminate  from  their  dioceses  the 
last  traces  of  idolatry,  by  means  as  unjustifiable  as  the 
rescdution  itself  was  praiseworthy.  They  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  rabble  of  priests,  monks,  and  soldiers,  to  destroy 
idols  and  temples,  and  forcibly  to  eject  the  pagan  priest- 
hood who  clung  to  the  altars.  In  the  height  of  their  zeal 
Uiey  destroyed  what  might  well  have  been  spared ;  and  the 
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magnificent  fibraiy  oi  Alexander,  togetlier  with  maiiy  m 
spl^did  edifice,  tiite  trophy  of  Gredan  skill,  waa  nithlaaalj 
swept  into  oblmoo. 

What  share  in  these  acts  of  barbarism  waa  taken  by 
Anasiasius,  who,  in  898,  sneeeeded  Sirions  in  the  Iwhop* 
rie  of  Borne,  history  has  not  recorded;  bnt  in  aO  probafaili^ 
he  was  too  much  occupied  in  providing  Cor  his  own  safety 
to  encroach  much  on  the  liberties  oi  othen.  The  fildi 
century  opened  with  dark  omeos  to  the  stability  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  death  oi  the  Emperor  Tbeodosins, 
and  the  imbecility  of  his  two  sons,  Areadhis  and  HonoriiH^ 
who  divided  his  dominions  between  them,  <^»ened  great 
and  tempting  opportunities  to  the  enemies  of  Borne  to  at- 
tempt her  destruction.  The  Gothic  tribes,  drivoi  from 
their  Scythian  homes,  fierce  by  nature,  and  grown  fierees 
by  the  chedks  which  they  had  received  from  TheodoeioSk 
had  long  hung  like  a  cloud  upon  the  northern  frontaersy 
and  now  descended  in  thunder  on  the  <a:owded  dties  of  the 
south.  Their  leader,  Alaric,  was  endowed  with  all  those 
gifts  that  qualify  for  the  conmiand  and  sabjugatioa  of  meo« 
For  a  few  years  he  was  baffled  in  his  aims  l^  the  courage 
and  skillful  tactics  of  Stilicho,  the  graieral  of  Honorius ;  but 
the  jealousy  and  mistrust  of  tiiis  vain  and  foolish  emperor 
induced  him  to  cause  the  murder  of  the  only  man  who  could 
ward  gS  ruin  from  the  State.  Alaric  soon  appeared  at  the 
gates  of  B<»ne,  and  now  the  degenerate  dtizens  eonld  only 
withstand  thek  assailants  with  bribes  and  prayers. 

Luzuiy  and  sensuality  had  reached  thor  utmost  height 
within  the  walls  of  the  western  metropolis.  The  stately 
mansions  (d  the  nobles  almost  warranted  the  hyperbde  of 
the  poet  Claudian,  who  said  that  Bome  contaii^  a  mnlti* 
tude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city. 
Although  they  were  destitute  of  many  modem  conveniencee 
of  life,  (for  it  has  been  as  truly  as  humorously  observed 
that  the  emperors  of  Bome  had  neither  glass  to  their  win* 
dows  nor  shirts  to  their  backs,)  yet  in  the  pomp  and  si^l^^ 
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dor,  both  of  their  furniture  and  their  apparel,  the  Romans 
of  that  period  far  surpassed  the  most  wealthy  nation  of  the 
present  day.  "  Our  modem  nobles,"  said  a  cotemporaiy 
historian,  ''measure  their  rank  and  consequence  by  the 
height  of  their  chariots,  and  the  weighty  magnificence  of 
their  dress.  Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the 
wind,  and  as  they  are  agitated  by  art  or  accident,  discover 
the  under-garments,  the  rich  tunics  embroidered  with  curi- 
ous figures.  Followed  by  a  train  of  fifty  servants,  and  tear- 
ing up  the  pavement,  they  move  along  the  streets  with  the 
same  impetuous  speed  as  if  they  traveled  with  post-horses, 
and  this  example  is  boldly  imitated  by  the  matrons  and 
ladies.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  more 
arduous  achievements ;  they  visit  their  estates  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  procure  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  their  slaves,  the 
amusements  of  the  chase.  If  at  any  time,  but  more  espe- 
cially on  a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to  sail  in  their 
painted  galleys  from  the  Lake  Avemus  to  their  elegant 
villas  on  the  sea-coast,  they  compare  their  expeditions  to 
the  marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  Yet,  should  a  fly 
presume  to  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  um- 
brellas, should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  tm- 
guarded  and  imperceptible  chink,  they  deplore  their  intol- 
erable hardships." — Amm.  Marcell.,  lib.  xiv,  6  ;  xxviii,  4. 

A  people  so  sunken  in  efleminacy  and  sloth  were  not 
very  formidable  to  the  sturdy  warriors  of  the  north.  Ho- 
norius  had  retreated  to  Ravenna,  a  place  much  stronger  by 
its  natural  defenses  than  Rome.  The  senate  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Alaric,  with  a  message,  that  if  he  exacted  harsh  con- 
ditions he  might  drive  them  to  despair,  and  would  then  find 
them  an  innumerable  host  of  well-disciplined  foes.  "  The 
thicker  the  hay  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  contempt- 
uous reply  of  the  Gothic  king.  He  demanded  all  their  gold 
and  silver,  all  their  precious  movables,  and  all  their  foreign 
slaves.  "  What  then  will  you  leave  us  ?"  asked  the  help- 
less Romans.     ''  Your  lives,**  was  the  concise  reply. 
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The  city  itselTwas  thus  spared  for  the  present:  but  the 
followmg  year,  A.  D.  410,  Alaric  again  appeared  before  its 
walls,  enraged  at  some  insults  offered  his  subjects  by  the 
creatures  of  Honorius;  and  the  gate  being  treacherously 
opened,  his  army  entered  at  midnight,  to  begm  such  a  work 
of  spoliation  and  savage  cruelty  as  Rome  had  not  witnessed 
since  Romidus  laid  its  foundations,  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  before. 

Innocent  was  now  bishop  of  the  Church,  and  his  pres- 
ence had  some  influence  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the 
calamity.  The  sack  of  the  city  continued  only  for  six  days, 
and,  besides  the  comparative  shortness  of  this  period,  sev- 
eral instances  of  moderation  distinguished  the  conduct  of  - 
Alaric,  which  may  perhaps  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  re- 
spect he  felt  for  the  bishop,  as  at  least  the  representative 
of  the  Christian  religion.  He  manifested  the  profoundest 
regard  for  the  clergy  and  the  places  of  worship ;  and  when 
Lmocent,  who  had  fled  with  his  royal  master  to  Ravenna, 
came  upon  an  embassy  to  conciliate  the  conqueror,  Alaric 
courteously  directed  that  he  should  be  guarded  on  his  re- 
turn by  a  detachment  of  Gothic  soldiers. 

The  Goths  were  by  no  means  wholly  an  idolatrous  people 
at  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  Christianity  had  made  con- 
siderable prc^ess  among  them.  Already  they  had  their 
own  bishops,  and  the  Scriptures  translated  into  their  own 
tongue.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Gothic  language, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original  written  by  Ulphilas, 
the  translator,  is  still  preserved  in  the  University  of  Upsal, 
and  is  called  the  ''  silver  manuscript,"  because  it  is  written 
in  letters  of  silver  on  a  purple  ground.  When  the  G.oths 
became  a  settled  people,  and  fixed  their  habitations  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  they  generally  adopted  the 
religion  of  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  ecclesiastioal  institutions  in  these  several  coun- 
tries were  comparatively  unafiected  by  the  great  political 
and  social  reitdntions  that  were  taking  place.    The  ^^^ 
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of  the  bishops  oontinaed  unimpaired,  or  rather,  perhaps,  H 
was  increased  by  the  superstitioiis  yeneralioQ  which  the 
more  ignorant  Goths  felt  lor  men  who  laid  claim  to  audi 
superior  sanctity  and  learning.  The  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man bishop,  or  patriarch,  also,  was  still  undisputed  by  the 
Churches  of  the  west,  and  Innocent  exercised  it  in  sereral 
instances,  although  on  questions  of  little  importance.  A 
difference  of  opinion,  for  example,  having  arisen  among  the 
Spanish  bishops  respecting  the  fetsting-daya,  whioh^  now 
that  fasting  was  regarded  as  a  meritorious  senrice,  had  be- 
come very  frequent.  Innocent  took  upon  himself  to  decide 
that  Saturday  as  well  as  Friday  shovld  be  obsenred  for 
this  purpose. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONTROVERSIAL  AGE — FREQUENT  APPEALS  TO  THE 
ROMAN  BISHOP. — A.  D.  417-432. 

On  the  accession  of  Zosimus  to  the  patriarchate,  in  41f, 
matters  of  far  greater  moment  were  referred  to  the  tribunal 
of  Rome.  The  controversy  which  sprang  up  in  the  Ainean 
Church  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  respecting  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  necessity  <^  divine 
grace  to  secure  the  salvation  <^  the  soul,  had  created  much 
bitterness  of  feeling.  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius  had  been 
strongly  condemned  by  the  Churches  of  Northern  Africi^ 
over  which  Augustme,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  exercised  a 
paramount  influence.  Pelagius,  therefore,  resolved  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  and  in  the  autumn  of  416 
his  disciple  and  coadjutor,  Coelestius,  crossed  over  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  against  the  Afrioan 
clergy.  On  bringing  the  matter  before  the  new  bishop,  a 
man  probably  of  eastern  descent  and  education,  Coelestiufi 
found  it  hard  to  convince  him  that  the  subject  in  dispute 
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was  one  of  miieh  conseqaeBee.    Hcwrewa;  the  flrtqfw  <tf 

the  pleader,  oomlaiied  with  the  mSMSenatot  ci  the  jwigf, 

produced  a  dec«m  in  finnor  of  PdagimL 

to  the  Ahkan  bishopa,  lepraaehBg  them  lor 

Btandmg  m  misrepreaenlBig  a  good  and  otthodos 

He  also  showed  the  hnperioos  spnfc  wki^  had  ahcadr 

taken  possesskn  of  the  Boaaan  Church,  bj  dnrmfing  that 

iinkss  a  soceessfid  aecoser  of  Ckj^eslm  and  Pdagm  dboold 

appear  in  Borne  within  two  months^  no  oae  lor  Ihe  flat 

should  presnme  to  questioa  their  ortfaodoij. 

The  pretensions  thns  set  up  bj  Booie  were  not  jH,  how- 
ever, tamely  admitted.  The  Afiiean  faishopa,  iiiflnriiriil  br 
Angostme,  protested  against  the  palriaieh's  deoMoa^  and 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  deeored  bv  Ccekslaa.  Tber 
then  drew  up  nine  canons,  which  direeUj  ooBtndBeted  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagins,  and  proceeded  to  anhe  exefiioBs  at 
the  imperial  court  to  get  their  mwi  tmninnfd  by  the  cnri 
power.  Zofflmos  was  too  imdceided  in  his  own  •onncliQas 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  tikis  amj  of  ufyifif,  and 
commanded  Coelestius  to  i4>pear  again  to  wmirr^o  a  fimh 
examination.  CoBlestins  focesaw  the  leaaltr  and  haatSr  #ed 
from  Borne;  upon  whidbiZosiniBs gate  senteBeeagBiaatyaiiy 
and  issued  a  circular  letter,  deBonDeing  Codariins  and  P^ 
lagios  as  heretics,  and  decfaviflig  the  doetnaes  of  Aagwiiat; 
and  the  African  bnhops  to  be  thadodriaeof  tibe  ahrik 
Church.  Deroid  of  afl  dbane  at  }m  Utmpamag  f4kf, 
notwithstanding  the  snddcnaeas  of  his  own  ncaataMii,  and 
in  spite  of  the  palpable  fidlibiitj  rjf  his  own  jndfaaM,  tlrtr 
Boman  patiiaieh  requirBd  afl  Iha  bwhiofs  4f  thit;  wisnt  t^ 
subscribe  the  same  declaration,  and 
deprived  of  their  oflfee,  and  Iwniihed 
So  tyrannical  was  the  sphit  that  abvady  rakd  at  JUm^^ 

Long  after  the  death  of  Zosinns,  and  radeed  thnm^ 
both  the  episeopaftes  of  his  soeeeMors,  Boeilaee  and  Celm- 
tine,  the  Pelagian  heresy  continaed  to  eanse  a  fpiiM  4th 
gree  of  agitation,  especially  among  the  weitmi  OssvAma. 
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Nevertheless,  Boniface  found  leisure  to  attempt  the  exten- 
sion of  his  influence  over  the  Christian  world — a  matter 
generally  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  bishops  oi 
Borne  than  the  settlement  of  theological  truth.  He  assert- 
ed that  the  new  Churches  established  in  the  countries  to 
the  east  of  Italy  belonged  to  his  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to 
that  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  success  which 
attended  these  efforts  was  but  partial,  but  in  this  jealousy 
between  the  two  metropoUtan  bishops  we  may  discern  the 
origin  of  that  great  schism  which  ultimately  rent  asundei 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 

Celestinb,  who  followed  Boniface  in  423,  found  ample 
occupation  in  nicely  steering  his  course  through  that  bois- 
terous sea  of  controversy  which  now  overflowed  the  world. 
Although  the  creed  of  Augustine  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Boman  bishop,  it  was  far  from  obtaining  general  accept- 
ance, and  was  stoutly  rejected  by  most  of  the  clergy  of 
France.  These  held  their  course  midway  between  Pela- 
gius  and  Augustine ;  and  their  chief  advocate,  Cassian,  ab- 
bot of  Marseilles,  taught  the  unscriptural  doctrine,  thai 
while  human  nature  is  coniipt,  and  needs  divine  grace  to 
renew  and  make  it  holy,  yet  that  all,  without  exception* 
will  eventually  receive  that  grace,  and  be  saved  by  its  puri- 
fying power.  The  controversy  was  tedious,  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  Cassian  at  length  resorted  to  the  method,  now 
growing  common,  of  appealing  to  the  Roman  tribunaL 
Celestine  published  his  decision  in  431,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops  of  France.  In  that  letter  he  complains  that 
presbyters  should  presume  to  agitate  foolish  and  curious 
questions  in  opposition  to  their  bishops,  and  rebukes  the 
latter  for  not  mamtaining  their  superior  authority.  He 
clearly  enough  enforces  that  capital  doctrine  of  Rome,,  the 
necessity  of  complete  subordination  among  the  inferior  func- 
tionaries of  the  Church ;  but  his  sentiments  on  tlie  point  in 
dispute  are  so  vaguely  expressed  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  their  producing  no  effect.     The  agitation  of  these 
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fiubtile  questions  did  not  sub^e  till  many  changes  had 
taken  place,  both  in  the  empire  and  in  the  Church. 

The  position  which  the  Roman  See  now  assumed  in  rela- 
tion to  those  of  Clonstantinople  and  Alexandria,  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  behaviiu-  of  Celestine  during  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  which  in  his  time  convulsed  the  whole  society 
of  the  east. 

Nestorius,  a  man  of  greater  probity  than  prudence,  was 
transferred,  late  in  life,  from  a  cloister  near  Antioch  to  the 
patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople,  for  only  by  so  lofty  a 
title  can  the  grandeur  of  that  bishopric  in  the  fifth  century 
be  properly  expressed.  Long  before  this,  differences  of 
opinion  had  arisen  in  the  east  respecting  the  true  nature  of 
Christ — some  contending  that  there  was  a  perfect  union  in 
him  of  the  human  and  divine  natures ;  others,  that  the  two 
natures  were  separate,  and  that  Christ  differed  from  other 
men  in  being  enriched  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Deity.  The 
dergy  of  Alexandria,  and  throughout  Egypt,  maintained 
the  former  view,  but,  governed  by  the  feverish  passion  for 
ddng  honor  to  saints  and  martyrs,  they  distinguished  the 
'Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God,  This  phrase  became 
the  battle-cry  of  the  party,  because  the  use  of  it  gave  par- 
ticular offense  to  their  opponents,  who  asserted  that,  al- 
though Mary  was  the  mother  of  Christ,  she  could  in  no 
sense  be  ftyled  the  mother  of  €hd.  To  the  latter  party 
belonged  Nestorius  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  immediately  began  to  employ  his  high 
influence  for  the  suppression  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
erroneous  doctrine  and  blasphemous  practice  of  the  Alex- 
andrian theologians. 

But  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition : 
for  the  Alexandrian  view  had  already  become  popular  in 
many  Churches  of  the  east ;  and  Cyril,  the  lordly  and  as- 
piring Bishop  of  Alexandria,  openly  denounced  Nestorius 
as  a  heretic,  who  disparaged  the  real  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
At  length  the  controversy  grew  so  hot  that  it  was  evident 
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one  party  or  the  other  must  be  crushed.  Cyril,  bent  on 
humbling  NeBtorius,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  his  greater 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  east,  resolved  to  obtain  the 
aid  oi  the  Roman  patriarch.  He  accordingly  addressed  a 
letter  to  Gelestine,  containing  a  very  unfair  report  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Nestorius,  and  written  in  so  flattering  a 
style  as  to  be  tolerably  sure  of  success.  Cyril  professed  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
and  besought  his  interference  on  the  groond  that  this  only 
could  harmonize  the  unhappy  dissensions  <^  the  Church. 

Celestine  was  already  unfavorably  disposed  toward  Im 
eastern  rival  in  patriarchal  dominion,  because  of  the  bold 
and  indep^ident  attitude  which  Nestorius  ever  maintained 
in  relation  to  Rome,  and  therefore  s^ed  with  avidity  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  him  of  humUing  his  brother  pre- 
late before  the  whole  Church.  With  an  arrogance  hardly 
equaled  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  which  was  unhap- 
pily destined  to  become  characteristic  of  the  Roman  See, 
he  actually  decreed,  that  if  Nestorius  did  not  send  to  Rome 
a  written  recantation  of  his  errors  within  ten  days  (^  his  re^ 
ceiving  the  sentence,  he  should  be  excommunicated  from 
the  Church,  and  no  longer  recognized  as  patriarch.  The 
execution  of  this  presumptuous  decree,  as  if  to  a^ravate  the 
insult,  he  committed  to  Cyril. 

To  compose  the  various  strifes  of  the  Churcn,  and  the 
Nestorian  schism  among  the  rest,  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  II.  issued  an  order,  A.  D.  430,  for  a  general  council  of 
bishops  to  assemble  at  Ephesus.  The  £^ptian  deigy 
mustered  in  large  niunbers,  and  the  partisans  of  NestcMrhiB 
were  probably  intimidated  by  the  declining  popularity  d 
their  leader,  whose  impetuosity  and  imprudence  had  raised 
him  many  enemies  in  the  Constantinopolitan  court  Ceks* 
tine  did  not  attend  the  council  himself,  but  he  gave  orders 
to  it  to  follow  in  all  respects  the  directions  of  Cyril.  Thw 
the  current  had  set  in  strongly  against  the  eastern  patriarch ; 
80  that  when  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  he  was  filkd 
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dkinaj,  and,  bdieving  that  Im  very  Itfe  was  m  jeop* 
ardy,  he  demanded  from  the  oiril  magklrate  a  gvajrd  of 
aoldiera  to  defend  his  person  and  hk  home.  • 

It  wi^  of  eomse  an  eaay  matter  for  Cyril  to  obtam  feotti 
a  oowaeil  ao  eompoaed  whatever  deciakm  he  wished  for,  and 
l^estorins  was  fonnally  and  qnieldy  defxised.  .  Bnt  when 
the  dremnstancea  were  made  known  to  the  emperor,  he 
was  so  satisfied  of  the  anfiBoiiess  of  all  the  proceedings  that 
he  refused  to  ratify  its  de<»iion.  Cyril  then  had  recourse 
to  ardfioe,  resolving  at  all  haaards  to  accomplish  the  down* 
fall  of  hn  enfflny. 

There  was  living  in  Constantinople  a  monk,  named  Dal- 
maths,  wha  had  acquired  great  renown  for  his  sanctity, 
having  never  once  quitted  hk  cell  for  ti&e  esjpaee  of  forty- 
eight  years.  The  emperor  himself  had  sometimes  visited 
him,  to  receive  his  advice  or  his  exhortations.  The  opinions 
<^  this  uMHik  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius,  and  he  was  m  the  habit  of  saying  to  his  disciples : 
''  Take  heed,  my  brethren ;  for  an  evil  beast  has  come  into 
this  city,  and  he  may  hurt  some  of  you  vdth  his  doctrines.^ 
This  man  appeared  to  Cyril  a  very  proper  instrument  to 
aid  him  in  his  pmpose.  He  dierefore  wrote  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  eonncfl^  and  the  emperor's  refusal  to 
ratify  them«  and,  inclosiE^  the  document  in  a  hollow  reed, 
sent  it  by  ilie  hands  of  a  beggar  to  the  cell  of  the  recluse. 
Such  a  missive,  addressed  to  such  a  man,  was  as  a  spark 
of  fire  £sfiii^  on  gunpowder.  Dahnatius  xeeeived  the  mes^ 
sage  as  a  summons  from  Heaven.  He  straightway  forsook 
his  cell,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  monks 
and  abbota,  who  came  forth  frmn  cave  and  cloister  to  save 
the  Chuapch  horn  nnpending  ruin,  m  the  conliniied  govern- 
ment of  a  heretioal  bishop.  Brandishing  flanung  tordisa, 
and  chanting  strains  breathing  the  moat  indignant  and  ho^* 
ttle  spirit,  this  processbn  of  priests  advanced  to  the  imp** 
rial  palace.    Admitted  to  the  emperor's  presence,  Dahna- 

ttus  boldly  demanded  of  the  monarch  to  whom  he  woidd 
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give  ear — to  the  mz  thousand  bishops  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Churchy  or  to  one  godless  man  ?  Wearied  by  impor- 
•tunities,  if  not  awed  by  priestly  assumptions,  the  emperor 
at  length  consented  that  the  partisans  of  Cyril  should  come 
to  Constantinople  and  plead  their  cause  before  himnelf 
Dalmatius  and  his  followers  then  marched  in  triumph  to  a 
Church,  where  the  news  c^  hk  success  was  received  by  the 
people  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Anathema  to  Nestoiius  l" 

The  untiring  enmity  of  Cyril  soon  afterward  wholly  tri- 
umphed, and  Nestcmus  was  conmianded  to  return  to  his 
cloister  —  a  decree  which  was  regarded  as  a  vietory'no  kss 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  who  rejoiced  in  the  humiliation 
of  a  powerful  rival,  than  by  Cyril  himself,  to  whose  pene- 
verance  and  artifice  it  was  principally  due. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AGE  OF  LEO  THB  GREAT MISSION  OF  PATRICK "  OOUKCIL 

OP  ROBBERS.'^ — A.  D.  43^-449. 

Of  Sixtus  III.,  who  in  432  succeeded  Celestine,  histovy 
makes  but  slight  mention.  An  event  happened,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  during  his  ]ife»  and 
partly  during  his  episcopate,  of  more  than  ordinary  interail 
to  the  English  reader.  This  was  the  mission  of  Patrick, 
since  canonized  as  the  tutelary  saint  of  his  adopted  country, 
to  convert  the  idolaters  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish,  like  the  ancient  Britons,  adhered  to  the  super- 
stitions of  Druidism ;  and  the  horrid  rites  of  their  wondB|i, 
such  as  the  sacrifices  c^  children  to  Com-cruach,  the  Mo- 
loch of  Ireland,  continued  in  use  to  a  much  later  period 
among  them  than  in  Britain.  It  was  about  the  year  408, 
when  Patrick  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  he  was  seiaad 
by  pirates  upon  the  coast  of  France,  or,  as  some  say.  Soot- 
land,  and  carried  away  captive  to  Ireland.     Sold  as  a  nkffft 
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to  a  native  cbiefiam,  Patrick  became  the  herdsman  of  hk 
flocks.  In  his  solitary  rambles  through  forests  and  over 
moimtains,  the  instmotions  which  he  had  reoeived  in  child- 
hood fitnn  his  jhoos  father,  the  deacon  of  a  Church,  proved 
suitable  and  impressive  themes  for  reflectkm.  He  felt  that 
his  captivity  was  designed  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  soul,  by 
bringing  him  to  a  thorough  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
through  this  mto  fellowship  with  God.  Escapmg,  after 
some  years,  from  his  bcmdage,  he  found  his  way  back  to  his 
native  land. 

Here  his  thoughts  often  reverted  to  the  idolatrous  and 
cruel  rites  he  had  so  frequently  witnessed  with  abhorrence 
in  Ireland.  In  dreams  by  night,  and  in  meditations  by  day, 
the  conviction  thrust  itself  upon  him,  that  he  was  called  to 
attempt  the  rescue  of  the  poor  benighted  race  among  whom 
he  had  dwelt  from  a  spiritual  thraldom,  of  which  his  own 
captivity  was  only  a  feeble  type.  About  the  same  time 
Celestine  had  appointed  a  Roman  presbyter,  named  Pallu- 
dius,  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
together  and  instructing  those  scattered  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity who  had  been  converted  by  occasional  intercourse 
with  French  or  British  Christians,  and  who  were  largely 
tinctured  with  Pela^»n  views.  Palludius,  however,  died 
vnthout  accomplishing  much,  and  now  Patrick,  who  had 
made  his  desires  known  at  Rome,  was  commissioned  to 
succeed  him. 

Patrick  landed  at  Dublin,  which  was  even  then  a  port 
of  considerable  repute,  in  432,  the  year  of  Sixtus's  acces- 
sion. Conversant  with  the  language  and  nianners  of  the 
people,  and  earnest  in  his  work,  his  success  was  even  be- 
yond his  hopes.  A  chieftain  shortly  became  a  convert,  and 
proved  a  faithful  auxiliary  Sid  a  powerful  protector  to  his  * 
teacher.  In  a  large  bam  belonging  to  this  chief  Patrick 
preached  to  crowded  audiences  every  day,  and  his  disciples 
rapidly  increased.  Large  concourses  of  people  were  also 
assembled  in  the  open  air  by  the  sound  of  the  drum*     At 
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lidon  from  all  his  episcopal  functions,  the  latter  resolved  on 
appealing  to  Leo,  and,  to  receive  a  favorable  hearing,  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  Rome.  Bis  appeal  was  sncceaft- 
fol,  for  he  so  deceived  the  Roman  patriarch  that  the  de- 
cree of  Hilary  was  reversed.  Hilary  hastened  to  Rome  to 
make  a  personal  representation  of  the  case,  but  finding  the 
mind  of  Leo  too  far  prejudiced  in  Celidon's  favor  to  allow 
any  hope  of  altering  his  decision,  the  archbishop  intimated 
his  intention  of  returning  immediately  to  Aries.  At  this 
Leo  was  incensed,  interpreting  Hilary's  withdrawal  from 
Rome  as  signifying  a  resolution  to  act  indep^idently  of  his 
authority.  He  therefore  caused  the  archbishop  to  be  im- 
prisoned, saying,  "  He  who  dares  to  dispute  the  primaey 
of  Peter  will  find  himself  wholly  unable  to  lessen  that  dig- 
nity ;  but,  puffed  up  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  pride,  he  w^ 
plunge  himself  deep  into  hell."  Thus  Leo  presumed  to 
exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  any  one  who  refused 
to  submit  to  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  Pope. 

Nor  were  Leo's  attempts  to  aggrandize  the  papal  power 
confined  to  the  Churches  of  the  west.  The  east  was  now 
on  fire  with  the  monophysite  heresy,  or  the  doctrine  that 
Christ's  nature  was  absolutely  one ;  and  Leo  interfered,  in 
the  hope  of  quenching  the  flames.  Nestorius,  CjitI,  and 
Dalmatius  had,  indeed,  disappeared  from  the  stage  of.  con- 
troversy and  of  life,  but  other  actors  had  taken  thdr  va- 
cant posts.  Dioscurus  represented  Cyril  at  Alexandria^  and 
Eutyches  was  the  successor  of  Dalmatius  at  Constantinople. 
Flavian,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Nestorius, 
attempted  to  moderate  the  vehemence  of  the  contending 
parties,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  The  emperor, 
Theodosius  II.,  favored  the  Alexandrian  party,  and  caused 
a  second  council  to  be  convened  at  Ephesus,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  condemning  all  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  thdr 
creed.  He  took  great  care  that  none  should  be  admitted 
to  the  council  who  would  be  likely  to  thwart  his  design. 
Even  Flavian,  patriarch  of  the  imperial  city,  whose  poaitkm 
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geemed  almost  to  ^ititle  him  to  the  favor  of  his  prince,  was 
compelled  to  attend  this  council,  not  as  its  president,  nor 
even  to  vote  in  its  decisions,  but  as  a  petitioner  at  its  bar. 
To  complete  the  iniquity  of  the  plot,  Dioscums  was  made 
president,  and,  as  in  the  former  council,  the  chief  accuser 
was  constituted  the  judge. 

The  acts  of  this  council  were  such  as  might  be  expected, 
and  earned  for  it  from  Leo  the  just  appellatbn  of  **  The 
Council  of  Robbers,"  a  name  which  has  adhered  to  it  ever 
since.  The  cathedral  in  which  they  met  was  surrounded 
with  troops  of  soldiers  at  the  beck  of  Dioscums.  If  any 
of  the  bishops  dared  to  commence  a  defense  of  the  two-fold 
nature  of  the  Redeemer,  he  was  stopped  by  loud  and  un- 
dignified shouts,  full  of  acrimony  and  rage.  "  He  is  a  Nes- 
torius !  He  has  cut  asunder  Christ,  let  Mm  be  cut  asund^ ! 
Bum  him,  bum  him  alive !"  were  some  of  the  cries  of  this 
theological  mob.  In  the  end,  all  the  bbhops  who  refused 
to  sign  the  Alexandriaii,  or  monophysite  creed,  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  instantly  deposed.  When  Flavian's  name  was 
included,  some  ventured  to  remonstrate.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
raise  a  sedition  ?"  cried  the  furious  Dioscums — "  Where  are 
the  soldiers?**  Forthwith  the  cathedral  was  filled  by  the 
swarms  of  soldiers  and  monks  who  had  hitherto  besieged 
the  doors,  aiined  with  staves,  chains,  and  swords.  The 
trembling  bishops  hid  themselves  behind  the  altar  and  un- 
der the  benches,  and  soon  consented  to  sign  a  Uank  paper ^ 
which  was  afterward  filled  with  Flavian's  sentence  of  depo- 
sition. It  is  said  that  Flavian  himself  was  reviled,  buffeted, 
and  trampled  upon  by  his  brother  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  died  the  third  day  after,  from  the  wounds  and  bruises 
he  had  received. 

To  this  "  Council  of  Robbers"  Leo  had  sent  by  deputies 
the  copy  of  an  elaborate  epistle,  which  he  had  previously 
addressed  to  Flavian,  respecting  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's 
nature ;  but  although  the  legates  made  several  attempts  to 
have  the  letter  read,  the  Ushops  were  too  fax  QOiiKiia!to^\A 
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A  diffdrent  creed,  and  too  infuriated  by  party  rage,  tolii 
to  a  documeDt  which  eyentually  became  a  standard  of  or* 
ihodoxy  on  this  subject  Amid  such  controrersm  it  cooM 
not  be  expected  that  the  spirit  of  genuine  Ohristnnitj  ooidd 
flourish.  The  fruits  of  love,  joy,  and  peace,  kn^-sufiering 
and  gentleness,  which  mark  the  true  .believer,  diaappeand 
amid  the  bitterness  of  theological  rancor;  an  unholy  leal 
was  substituted  for  true  conyersbn  of  heart  Those  too 
who  ought  to  haye  been  examples  to  the  flock  became  em? 
inent  only  for  their  ungodliness.  To  professors  of  sueh  a 
character  in  every  age, — ^to  all,  in  short,  wiio  substitiite  d»- 
pendence  on  any  form  of  creed,  however  accurate,  for  a  fi^ 
ing  fiEiith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Saviour,  may  appropri- 
ately be  recalled  the  sdemn  warning  of  our  Lord :  **  Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  proph- 
esied in  thy  name  ?  .  .  .  .  And  then  will  I  profesa  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that  wixk 
iniquity." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AGE  OF   LEO  THE   GREAT — ^BARBARIAN   INVASIONS — OOSBUF- 
TIONS  MULTIPLIED. A.  D.  449-461. 

The  indignation  of  Leo  knew  no  bounds  when  he  heard  of 
the  infamous  decrees  of  this  infamous  assembly.  He  de- 
nounced its  theological  deoisbns  as  heretical,  declared  tiiat 
an  nnpardcHiable  insult  had  been  offered  the  Roman  Chimhy 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, nntil  he  had  assented,  to  and  signed  the  letter  whkh 
he  had  himself  addressed  to  his  predecessor  on  the  tojso 
of  debate*  Although  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  fearfvl  of 
a  rupture  between  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  called 
another  coundi  at  Chakedon  (the  modem  Scutari),  at  whkh 
he  invited  the  Roman  patriarch  to  attend,  Leo  thought  it 
not  eoowtant  with  hit  dignity  to  be  present  in  person ;  haA 
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he  sent  l^[st68^  and  hj  their  mflnence  the  lett^  which  he 
had  formeilj  addressed  to  Flavian  was  aceepted  as  the 
basis  of  the  ereed  of  the  umvereal  Church.  The  doctrine 
<^  Leo  k  still  emboffied  in  the  second  article  of  the  Church 
of  fki^nd,  and  ie  in  accordance  with  the  views  ahnoel 
unaninKnisly  entertained  by  evangelical  Christendom.  Di- 
osonms  and  his  associates  received  at  this  conncil  a  just 
retribution  for  their  emelty  to  Flavian,  being  severally  de« 
posed  fk)m  the  offices  diey  had  held  in  the  Church. 

Whfle  ecclesiastics  were  waging  this  bitter  strife  of  words, 
the  empire  was  reeling  under  the  fearfal  shocks  of  a  new 
and  md<MnitabIe  foe.  The  Goths  and  their  allies,  indeed, 
were  no  longer  hostile,  but  had  quietly  settled  for  the  pres- 
ent m  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Europe.  New 
kingdoms  had  sprung  up,  and  the  descendants  oi  Alaric 
and  his  followers  now  sat  upon  thrones  which  they  had 
erected  for  themselves,  and  governed  a  partly  civilised  peo- 
ple, established  between  the  Rhine  and  the  sea.  But  the 
Roman  empire  was  destmed  to  be  assailed  by  many  such 
savage  hordes. 

"  Oft  o'er  the  trembling  nations  firom  afar 
Has  Soythia  breathed  the  living  cloud  of  war; 
Aad,  where  the  deluge  burst,  with  sweepy  sway 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods,  were  roU'd  away. 
As  oft  have  iseued,  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast. 
The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  golden  fields : 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  axure  hue ; 
fioeat  the  new  fragraace  of  the  breathing  rose. 
And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows.'' — Gbat. 

Nations  fiercer  than  the  Goths  had  now  paused  for  a 
while,  in  thdr  march  from  the  northeast,  to  found  a  king- 
dom on  the  plains  of  Himgary,  till,  their  borders  becoming 
too  strait  for  them,  they  looked  with  eager  eyes  upon  the 

fertile  plains  that  hy  beytmd  the  Alps.    The  leadi^  (&  ^i!Ei& 
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Huns  was  Attila,  whose  relentless  cruelty  in  war  entitled 
him  to  the  dreadful  name  of  "  The  Scourge  of  Gh)d.''  He 
was  m  person  a  finished  example  of  the  Calmuc  Tartar  race 
to  which  he  belonged.  His  head  was  large,  his  compleikn 
swarthy,  his  eyes  small  and  sunken,  his  nose  flat,  his  body 
short,  square,  hroad-shouldered,  of  ungainly  appearance, 
but  of  enormous  strength.  The  fierce  rolling  of  his  eyes 
indicated  the  wild  passions  that  possessed  his  soul.  Such 
physical  endowments  were  well  adapted  to  give  him  sa- 
premacy  among  the  savage  tribes  he  led.  He  was,  beside, 
of  royal  birth,  so  that  the  influence  he  enjoyed  over  the 
Huns  was  unbounded.  For  a  long  time  that  barbarooft 
people,  dangerous  both  as  friends  and  as  foes,  had  been 
kept  in  a  sort  of  alliance  with  Rome,  by  the  payment  of 
large  presents,  from  year  to  year,  which  Attila  r^^arded 
as  nothing  less  than  tribute.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
presents  were  not  forthcoming  at  the  appcnnted  tiniei  he 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor  with  the  insolent  mes- 
sage, ''Attila,  my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  tbee  to 
provide  a  palace  for  his  immediate  acceptance."  So  much 
rudeness  was  the  inevitable  precursor  of  aggression.  For 
a  time  the  evil  day  was  deferred,  but  an  occasion  at  length 
ofiered  which  brought  the  Huns  into  direct  collisioii  with 
the  fast  declining,  yet  still  colossal  power  of  Rome. 

A  dispute  had  occurred  between  two  Gothic  prinoea  set- 
tled in  France,  in  which  one  of  them  sought  the  aid  of  At- 
tila, the  other  the  support  of  the  emperor.  The  plains  of 
Champagne,  which  extend  more  than  fifty  miles  in  er^ 
direction  from  the  ancient  city  of  Chalons,  were  the  ap- 
pointed battle-field,  and  toward  this  the  combatants  moved 
all  the  forces  they  could  command.  Here  were  assembled, 
under  Attila,  all  the  barbarians  of  Scythia  who  had  lately 
passed  into  Europe,  Huns,  Ru^ns,  Franks,  BurgundiNn» 
and  the  rest ;  while  the  settled  and  more  ancient  popalflAkm 
of  Europe  rallied  around  the  standard  of  ^tius,  the  Boiaan 
general.     It  was  a  memorable  epoch,  on  which  the  duv- 
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tian  cannot  look  back  without  intense  interest,  though  much 
saddened  hy  the  view  which  it  affords  him  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  humanity  when  unvisited  by  the  gospeL  At  the 
issue  of  this  great  conflict  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grati- 
tude and  joy,  much  as  we  may  deplore  and  execrate  the 
horrors  of  the  conflict  itself.  The  struggle  between  ^tius 
and  Attila  was  the  crisis  of  dvilization  and  barbaiisoL 
Had  the  Scythian  prevailed,  the  tide  of  barbarism  must 
have  overflowed  all  Europe,  sweeping  away  every  trace 
of  ancient  refinement.  Christianity  herself  would  have 
received  a  staggering,  though  not  a  mortal  blow.  But, 
happily,  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 

On  the  day  of  battle  Attila  behaved  like  an  infuriated 
lion.  "  I,  myself"  said  he,  "  will  hurl  the  first  spear,  and 
the  wretch  shall  die  who  refuses  to  follow  my  example." 
But  the  personal  prowess  of  one  man  was  of  little  avail. 
His  comparatively  undisciplined  hordes  at  length  gave  way 
before  the  caution  and  military  skill  of  JBtius  and  Theodoric, 
his  Gdthic  ally.  The  number  of  the  slain  in  this  awful  bat- 
tle, "  unparalleled  in  all  ages,"  said  the  warriors  themselves, 
''  for  its  fierce,  various,  obstinate,  and  bloody  encounters," 
is  differently  estimated;  some  stating  it  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand,  and  others  as  many  as  three 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  at  least  so  disastrous  as  to 
compel  the  retirement  of  Attila ;  and  the  battle  of  Chalons 
decided  that  the  nations  already  settled  in  Europe,  and 
partly  Christianized,  should  retain  their  possessions,  and 
that  the  established  institutions  of  society  should  qot  be 
rudely  swept  into  oblivion  by  one  devastating  hurricane. 

But  though  repulsed  at  Chalons,  Attila  was  far  from 
bemg  crushed,  and  in  the  year  452  he  resolved  on  crossing 
the  Alps,  and  invading  Italy  itself.  The  enervated  Ital- 
ians, quite  tmable  to  cope  with  so  fierce  an  enemy,  either 
fled  before  him  or  yielded  at  discretion.  Aquileia,  Padua, 
Milan,  Pavia,  submitted  to  pillage  and  rapine,  thankful  at 
such  a  cost  to  save  their  walls  and  roofs  from  the  flames. 
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Many  woalthy  funilieB  flyiiig  before  the  invader  took  refuge, 
with  what  property  they  could  carry,  on  a  number  of  small 
Mands  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  here 
formed  Ihemselves  into  a  new  commimity,  which  eyentoally 
becffiune  the  prosperous  republic  of  Venice. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Leo  could  not  look  on  all 
these  disastrous  events  as  an  unmoved  spectator.  The  in- 
habitants oi  Rome  now  trembled  for  their  own  safely,  and 
to  conciliate  the  conquercMr  the  emperor  dispatched  the 
Roman  patriarch  to  gain  the  best  terms  he  could ;  a  mis- 
sion which  Leo  readily  undertook.  He  had  heesL  bred  in 
courts,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  gifts,  was  endowed  with 
all  a  statesman's  talent.  He  soon  succeeded  in  prevailing 
on  Attila  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  though  not  till  the  bar- 
barian had  received  Honoria,  the  emperor's  sister,  in  mar- 
riage, with  an  immense  sum  of  money  as  her  dowry. 

The  invasion  of  the  Huns  was  followed,  ere  IcMig,  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  a  leader  seooBd 
only  to  Attila  in  courage  and  daring  ambition.  But  this 
time  the  tide  <^  barbapous  invasion  set  in  from  the  south. 
Neariy  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  Boniface,  the  Bo- 
man  general  in  the  Ahican  provinces,  had  revolted  from 
his  allegianoe,  and  invited  the  Vandals,  who  had  already 
overspread  Spain,  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  aid 
him  in  his  rebellion.  The  Spaniards  beheld  with  joy  the 
departure  of  their  ruthless  spoilers ;  and  the  Vandals  hast- 
ened not  so  much  to  help  Boni&ce,  as  to  enrich  th^nselves 
with  the  aoqmsition  of  a  fair  and  fertile  country.  The  seven 
provinces  of  Northern  Africa,  stretching  from  Tangier  to 
Tripoli,  had  long  been  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable 
possesHons  of  Rome — its  storehouse  in  seasons  c^  fMnyw^^ 
and  the  ample  receptacle  of  its  redundant  population.  By 
the  prowess  of  Genseric  the  provinces  were,  soon  wrested 
from  the  enfeebled  Roman  arms,  while  the  flourishing  vine* 
yards  and  statdy  edifices  which  had  long  adorned  them  w«re 
recklessly  laid  waste  and  destroyed  by  his  savage  followers. 
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AM  MiMr  thai  tke  ramget  ol  Attik  kdi  wMknied*  ■!• 
most  to  hdipleaBiie8%  ^  imperial  go¥enimMit»  Genaoia  r^ 
solved  to  extoid  bis  conqnestB  and  d^predatnoi  to  llis 
mother  covmtry.  Bafudly  conttraetiAg  a  wsLTf,  he  ihipped 
a  ku^ge  army  of  YandaU  and  lloort  across  the  Medtiem^ 
neati,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Tiher,  in  the  spring 
of  455.  Advancmg  apcm  the  defenseless  capital,  he  waa 
met  hy  on  unarmed  {rnxsesnon  of  the  inhabitants,  headed 
hy  the  Pbntiff  Leo>  clothed  in  the  priest-Uke  robes  of  his  of" 
fice.  Leo  had  little  hope  of  succeeding  this  time  in  entiFi- 
ly  ayertii^  the  vengeance  of  the  assailant ;  but  his  impo- 
sing appearance  and  pemoasive  eloquence  softened  the  bar- 
barian's heart,  and  the  Yandal  king  promised  to  spare  both 
the  dty  and  its  inhabitants  the  horrorB  of  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  houses  of  the  citizens  were  remorselessly  pillaged, 
and,  for  fourteen  daya  and  nights,  rapacity,  avarice,  and 
lust,  raged  with  unchecked  fury.  The  churches  afforded 
tiie  richest  boofy  to  the  spoilers,  and  after  their  departuiB 
tieo  ymself  caused  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  CSonstantine, 
each  of  a  hundred  pounds'  weight,  to  be  mdted  down  to 
repair  tilie  losses  sustained — an  evidence  at  once  of  the 
enormoin  wealth  already  acquired  by  the  Roman  Churchy 
and  ef  the  kumense  booty  which  the  barbarians  must  have 
secured.  €^ens»ric  also  carried  back  with  him  to  Afriea 
the  gcM  and  silver  vess^,  insluding  the  seven-branched 
can^estick,  which  Titus  had  saved  in  the  destmctioii  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

AUhtnigh  Leo  was  thus  a  witness  of  the  humiliationa  to 
which  the  BxHnan  empire  was  subjected  in  its  decay,  he  did 
not  five  to  behold  its  final  ruin.  He  died  in  461,  after 
holdfaig  the  papal  ofiftce  for  the  unusually  Icmg  period  <^ 
twenty-one  years. 

y^  nngular  and  very  instructive  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
Church  rising  to  greater  power  amid  the  decline  and  the 
dying  throes  of  the  mightiest  empire  this  worid  has  ever 
•een.    Each  abstraction  d  authority  from  the  secular  gov* 
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eminent  contributed  to  increase  and  strengthen  HffA  of  the 
spiritual.  As  the  emperors  sank,  the  popes  rofiiB^  first  to 
great  influence,  and  then  to  absolute  dominion^  And  never 
was  man  better  fitted  than  Lso  the  Great  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  crisis.  He  attended,  in  turn,  to  all  the  de- 
mands upon  his  energies.  He  checked  refractory  bishops, 
and  controlled  or  dictated  to  pusillanimous  sovereigns.  His 
eagle  eye  at  once  scanned  the  horizon,  and  attentively 
watched  the  region  beneath  his  feet  Careful  to  miiintjiii^ 
his  claims  of  spiritual  supremacy  at  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople, he  at  the  same  time  took  pains  to  consolidate 
and  perfect  the  system  of  papal  jurisdiction  and  authority 
nearer  home. 

In  particular,  he  so  altered  the  terms  on  which  penitent 
ofienders  might  be  readmitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
as  to  enlarge  almost  indefinitely  the  limits  of  priestly  power. 
It  had  been  customary,  from  an  early  age,  for  backsliders 
and  excommunicated  persons  to  acknowledge  their  offenses 
in  public,  and  in  public  to  imdergo  the  long  and  painful 
penances,  lasting  sometimes  for  years,  which  were  the 
condition  of  their  reentrance  to  the  Church.  But  Leo 
introduced  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  the  priest 
aione,  whose  judgment  and  will  thenceforth  became  the 
sole  tribunal  of  transgressors.  Penances  imposed  in  private 
might  as  privately  be  discharged.  The  wholesome  check 
of  public  opinion  was  utterly  destroyed.  An  avarioious 
priest  might  be  bribed  into  collusion  with  crime ;  an  ambi- 
tious priest  might  tyrannize  at  will  over  the  wounded  and 
tender  conscience.  The  tremendous  power  which  this 
change  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
pei-ilous  temptations  to  which  it  exposed  them,  have  often 
been  descanted  on,  and  Leo  has  not  improperly  been  said 
to  have  laid  in  this  institution  the  great  comer-stone  of  .the 
entire  papal  fabric. 

The  Roman  Church  had  now  undergone  such  changes, 
in  both  its  spiritual  and  its  temporal  aspect,   that  it  eaa 
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hardly  be  recognized  with  propriety  as  a  Christian  com- 
mnnicHi,  or  be  identified  in  any  of  its  features  with  that 
simple-minded  and  faithful  band  of  diseiplee  to  whom  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  his  most  elaborate  epistle, 
and  from  whom  it  derived  its  origin.  In  its  long  confliots 
with  paganism,  it  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  extenninating 
the  old  idolatry,  but  not  in  eradicating  the  superstitions 
which  idolatry  had  so  thickly  sown.  On  the  contrary, 
these  corruptions  were,  in  many  instances,  grafted  upon 
Scriptural  ordinances,  and  were  thus  perpetuated  by  the 
Church  itself.  In  their  eagerness  to  multiply  converts,  the 
Roman  bishops  early  lost  the  true  idea  of  conversion,  and 
substituted  for  it  a  merely  nominal  change  of  faith.  They 
no  longer  demanded  of  candidates  for  baptism  some  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
but  were  content  with  a  verbal  adoption  of  the  orthodox 
creed,  and  a  promise  to  conform  to  the  regulations  <^  the 
Church.  This  fearful  corruption  paved  the  way  for  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  and  led  to  the  sanction  of  many  heathenish 
customs,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  those  to  whom  they 
were  familiar  habits. 

Thus,  prayers  were  offered  in  behalf  of  the  dead ;  and 
with  the  singular  inconsistency  of  a  religion  derived  from 
opposite  sources,  prayers  were  also  presented  to  the  dead. 
The  intercessions  of  glorified  saints  and  martyrs,  and  espe- 
cially of  tiie  Virgin  Mary,  were  sought  for  in  profane  con- 
junction with  the  intercessions  of  him  who  is  alone  appdnted 
as  the  "  Mediator  between  God  and  men."  Pagan  temples, 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  were  converted  into  Christian 
churches ;  tiie  altars  of  Moloch  were  changed  into  the  al- 
tars of  Christ ;  and  even  the  heathen  statues  and  festivals 
were  continued  under  some  new  name,  being  now  often 
employed  to  commemorate  the  fame  of  a  fabulous  saint 
instead  of  a  fabulous  divinity. 

Not  all  of  these  abuses,  however,  owed  their  birth  to  a 
pagan  parentage ;  many  of  them  sprang  from  the  natural 


tendeneies  of  the  human  heart,  or  origioated  in  the  Jewbh 
pfodilectiona  of  the  primitiTe  Church.  To  the  former  may 
be  ascribed  that  yeneratioii  of  saints  and  marfyrs,  which 
degenerated  ere  long  into  an  absurd  superstition,  a  rever- 
oice  for  i^es,  pictures,  images,  relics,  and  dajs.  To 
Jewish  notions  must  be  attributed  the  construction  of 
ohurches  on  the  plan  of  the  ancient  temple,  having  a 
"  sanctuary/'  a  '^  most  holy  place/'  and  an  '*  altar  /'  and 
fiaally,  the  designation  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Christian  sacrifice." 

Other  errors  ccnnbined  with  the  foregoing  to  destroy  the 
apostolic  purity  and  simplicity  of  worship.  Baptism  was 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  spiritual  regeneration;  the 
Lord's  supper  was  belieyed  to  convey  the  very  nature  of 
Christ  to  the  soul  of  the  partaker ;  and  purgatorial  fires 
were  supposed  to  perfect,  in  another  worid,  the  spiritual 
purifications  which  had  only  been  begun  in  this.  Thus  the 
germs  of  all  those  corruptions  in  doctrine  which  have  given 
the  Papacy  its  "bad  eminence"  in  hbtory,  were  already 
beginning  to  be  developed  when  Leo  the  Qreai  occu{»ed 
the  papal  throne.  The  control  which  the  Pope  now  exer- 
ciaed  over  other  bishops ;  the  firm  grasp  which  the  new 
mode  of  confession  gave  the  priesthood  upon  the  mmds  of 
the  laily ;  the  imposing  splendor  and  pomp  of  the  publio 
services  of  religion,  united  with  the  other  elements  of  de> 
fonnity  already  portrayed,  concurred  to  give  the  Roman 
hierarchy  those  hideous  features  of  The  Antichrist,  which 
grew  more  and  more  revolting  as  ages  rolled  away.  Proph- 
ecy had  now  in  part  received  its  fulfillment ;  there  had  come 
a  falling  away,  and  the  man  of  sin  had  been  revealed — 
"  the  scm  c^  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
above  all  that  is  called  GKxl,  or  that  is  worshiped ;  so  that 
he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God." 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  GOTHIO  PERIOD— OAUaOTISS  WHIOB  BSTELL  THE 
XTALLUfr  CITIES. — ^A.  D.   47&-0e8. 

The  immediiite  saocestorB  of  Leo  were  not  men  of  any 
conaideiabk  note*  Hilabt,  Sdcflioius,  Fsux  II.,  and 
GBLA8njs>  followed  faithfully  in  the  track  which  the  gen- 
ius of  Leo  had  marked  out  for  the  elevation  of  the  Roman 
See,  ao  f ar  as  thdr  abilities  enabled  thent  But  they  had 
fallen  on  evil  days.  The  Goths,  having  settled  theoffielves 
in  Spain  and  France,  had  converted  those  ancient  members 
of  the  empire  into  independent  kingdoms.  Next>  looking 
with  sinister  eye  upon  the  Italian  plains,  they  ingratiated 
themselves  with  the  feeble  empercnrs,  and  from  being  tbeir 
lilies  soon  found  means  of  becoming  their  masters.  The 
story  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Goths  and  the  Romans 
wodd  be  tedious,  and  is  not  intimately  connected  with  our 
present  Uieme.  It  will  be  enough  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
from  the  year  475  may  be  dated  the  entire  subv^non  of 
the  ancient  ^npire,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  but 
short-Uved  dynasty.  Odoacer,  a  rude  Gothic  sddier,  held 
his  court  at  Rome. 

The  Goths  were  professedly  Christians ;  but»  being  of  the 
Arian  parfy,  they  had  little  sympathy  with  the  Roman 
Church,  «nd  but  little  veneration  for  the  established  institu- 
ikam  oi  the  people  they  had  subdued.  It  taxed  all  the  in* 
genuity  of  the  popes  in  these  difficult  times  to  maintain 
their  position  at  home,  and  they  had  not  much  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Church.  Still,  when 
oppiMrtunity  c^ered,  they  manifested  unabated  jealousy  of 
the  rival  claims  of  the  eastern  patriarch,  and  Pope  Felix  IL 
and  Acacius  <^  Constantinople  mutually  excommunicated 
each  other*    At  home,  the  fast  declining  state  of  oommflt^ 
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and  agriculture,  the  perpetual  apprehension  of  pillage  from 
their  Gothic  t3n'ants,  and  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  popula- 
tion, all  tended  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 
Gelasius  deplored  that  in  his  time  some  of  the  districts  of 
Italy,  formerly  the  most  fertile  and  populous,  were  reduced 
almost  to  desolation. 

So  lamentable  a  state  of  affairs,  in  so  lovely  a  region,  at 
once  aroused  the  compassion  and  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  kingdom  was  then 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Theodoric  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  he  now  proposed  to  the  eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  to  con- 
quer Italy  for  him,  and  to  hold  it  as  his  deputy.  The  em- 
peror was  eager  to  accept  the  offer,  and  indeed  it  is  conjec- 
tured by  some  that  he  suggested  the  enterprise.  Theo- 
doric obtained  an  easy  conquest,  and  although  nominally 
holdii^  his  authority  from  the  eastern  court,  he  succeeded 
m  establishing  a  really  independent  kingdom  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  which  continued  to  subsist  to  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian. 

Under  the  reign  of  Theodoric  Italy  somewhat  revived, 
and  the  national  enjoyment  of  prosperity  left  the  popes 
more  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  their  designs  to  aggran- 
dize the  Church  which  they  governed.  We  know  little  of 
Anastasius  II.  or  of  Symmachus,  but  their  successors  in 
the  popedom  appear  to  have  given  Theodoric  some  share 
of  that  uneasiness  which  the  ambition  of  aspiring  Church- 
men has  so  often  occasioned  to  civil  rulers.  Theodoric 
never  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  but, 
anxious  for  a  real  unity  between  his  own  kingdom  and  the 
eastern  empire,  he  did  his  utmost  to  heal  the  breach  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  rival  patriarchs  had  opened,  each  of 
them  aiming  at  universal  supremacy.  The  Pope  Hormisdas 
was  too  haughty  to  make  any  concessions  whatever  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  bishop ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Johk  I. 
to  the  popedom,  Theodoric  sent  him  on  a  special  misaidi  to 
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the  imperial  capital,  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  imioo.  Johiv' 
ho^rever,  displayed  the  same  arrogant  spirit,  and  erea  de- 
manded that  in  the  public  assemblies  a  loftier  throne  should 
be  erected  for  him  than  for  his  brother  patriarch,  Epiphanius. 
Theodoric  yaa  so  incensed  when  informed  of  his  insolence, 
that  on  his  returning  to  Rome  he  threw  him  into  prison, 
and  kept  him  there  till  his  death. 

The  popedom  of  Fbldc  III.  is  rendered  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  just  preceded  or  followed  it,  by  the  fame 
of  a  man  who  far  surpassed  the  pontiffs  of  his  time,  botib  in 
excellence  of  character  and  in  activity  of  life.  This  was 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Norcia,  in  Italy,  who  founded  the 
order  of  monks  which  still  exists  under  his  name.  The 
monastic  mode  of  life  had  now  spread  into  the  west,  and 
both  there  and  in  the  east  was  generally  perverted  to  pur- 
poses of  licentiousness  and  fraud.  To  rengiedy  these  abuses, 
and  to  transform  the  monastery  into  a  school  for  the  Church, 
were  the  objects  to  which  Benedict  devoted  his  life.  When 
yet  quite  a  youth  he  forsook  his  home,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  solitary  cave,  where  he  remained  for  some  yean, 
subsisting  always  on  the  coarsest  and  scantiest  fare.  He 
thus  gained  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  so  that  multi- 
tudes flocked  to  him,  to  learn  in  those  perilous  times — ^when 
all  they  possessed  might  be  taken  away  at  a  stroke — ^how 
they  might  still  be  happy,  though  under  the  hard  pressure 
of  poverty.  Even  the  rich  and  the  powerful  visited  him, 
and  many  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  their  sons,  that  he 
might  give  ihem  suitable  instruction. 

At  length  he  was  enabled  to  found  twelve  cloisters,  in 
each  of  which  he  placed  twelve  monks  tmder  a  superior. 
To  these,  and  to  all  the  other  cloisters  which  he  afterward 
established,  he  prescribed  those  rules  of  life  which  gave  the 
Benedictine  order  so  great  a  name  for  holiness,  and  made  it 
for  ages  so  influential  in  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  create  a  self-denying,  watchful, 
meekt  and  devout  demeanor.    Too  much  stress,  howe^ot^ 
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•was  laid  on  the  mere  outward  appearance ;  and  hence  it 
often  came  to  pass  that  the  head  bowed  down»  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  earih>  and  the  oft-repeated  form  c^  self-aeou- 
sation  and  condemnation,  were  the  accompaniments  of  real 
pride  of  heart  and  resolute  indulgence  m  sin.  ^The  Bene- 
dictine rules  were,  nevertheless,  admirably  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  men  who  should  zealously  promote,  in  all 
circumstances  and  times,  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See. 
Capable  of  enduring  much  bodily  fatigue,  devoted  to  ihek 
creed  and  thdr  Church  with  an  ardor  only  second  to  that 
which  they  felt  for  their  order,  the  disciples  of  Benedict 
have  ever  been  among  the  laborious  and  successful  mis- 
sionaries employed  by  the  popes  ci  Rome. 

Cotemporary  with  Benedict  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent class,  the  learned  and  celebrated  Boethins,  who  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  last  visible  star  in  the  thickly- 
clouded  night  that  was'  now  setting  in  upon  the  mind  of 
Italy.  During  a  long  and  laborious  life,  Boethius  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  and  efibeted 
something  toward  diffusing  a  love  of  literature  and  adenoe 
among  his  barbarous  subjects.  But  the  zeal  of  Theodoric 
for  the  Arian  doctrines  led  him  at  last  to  suspect  Boethius 
of  plotting  against  his  government,  and  he  stained  hk  repu- 
tation, and  disgraced  the  close  of  a  prosperous  reign,  by 
cruelly  putting  to  death  one  of  his  best  and  noblest  ser- 
vants, together  witii  his  venerable  relative,  the  patriciaa 
Symmachus. 

Theodoric  died  in  the  year  526,  and  left  a  grandtoii^  m 
his  minority,  as  the  heir  to  his  kingdom.  Many  qsanels 
ensued  between  the  various  branches  of  his  family,  and  the 
Q-othic  power  was  so  rapidly  weakened,  that  the  Italian 
crown  became  a  tempting  and  promimng  prize  to  the  gmer- 
ally  wakeful  eye  of  foreign  ambition. 

The  popes  who  governed  the  Church  during  this  un- 
settled period  are  totally  unworthy  of  remembrance.  Boni- 
jfAOM  IL  was  elected  fay  only  a  part  of  the  Roman  detgy 
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m  580,  and  lut  rival,  I^otcurns,  appears  to  have  had  an 
equal  share  of  the  suffirages  usually  sought  But  Boniface 
was  secured  in  his  seat  by  the  su^picioiislj  sodden  death 
of  Dioscurns,  which  ended  the  dispute,  and  the  divided 
allegiance  of  the  Chnreh,  aboot  a  month  after  the  eleetioa 
had  been  made.  In  two  yean  Bomface  was  no  more,  and 
John  IL  obtained  the  papal  office  upon  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  young  Athalaric,  the  intemperate  and 
spendthrift  successor  of  Theodoric  John  enjoyed  his  par* 
ehase  little  longer  than  his  predecessor  had  done;  and 
AoAPBTUs,  who  followed  him,  sat  on  the  unsteady  throne 
only  a  few  months.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Stl-> 
vERivs,  the  next  pontiff,  gained  the  tiara  by  the  same  un- 
worthy means  as  John  U.  had  employed ;  for  the  Qothio 
prince,  Theodatus,  by  whose  influence  he  was  supported, 
was  a  man  of  the  moet  insatiable  avarice,  and  would  un- 
questionably have  disposed  of  the  seat  to  his  own  pecuniary 
advantage.  But  the  pontificate  of  Syhrerius  was  signalised 
by  events  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  which  fix  our 
attention  upon  him  with  somewhat  greater  curiosity  than 
we  can  possibly  fed  respecting  those  who  preceded  him. 

The  Emperor  Justinian  was  now  the  ruler  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  the  wisdcmi  of  his  legislative  acts,  together 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  his  reign,  produced  a  histo- 
rian, Procopiufl^  whose  writings  throw  some  lustre  over  an 
age  which  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  impenetiably 
obscure,  so  rapidly  was  the  light  of  literature  vanishing 
away  from  the  ill-fated  nations  of  Europe.  Yery  early  in 
Justinian's  protracted  reign  hk  renowned  general,  Behsarius, 
had  undertaken  to  rescue  the  provinces  of  Africa  from  that 
Vandal  horde,  which,  under  the  name  of  governing,  infested 
and  ravaged  them  without  mercy.  This  enterprise  was 
crowned  with  complete  success;  and  having  reduced  Africa 
to  the  allegiance  of  his  sovereign,  Belisarias  next  turned  his 
eyes  upon  Italy,  now  groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
Gothic  rulers.    The  suooessora  of  Theodoric  had  cpite  &»- 
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gotten  bis  engagement  to  hold  his  crown  by  favor  of  the 
eastern  court.  They  did  not  even  affect  submission  to  the 
emperor,  and  under  their  selfish  and  tyrannical  rule  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  condition  nearly  as  wretched  as 
at  the  period  of  Theodoric's  invasion. 

When  Belisarius  appeared,  then,  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
he  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  deliverer,  and  among  these  was 
Sylverius  the  Pope.  After  a  tedious  campaign  in. Sicily 
and  the  south,  the  Greek  general  advanced  upon  Rome 
in  the  sprmg  of  the  year  537.  The  Goths  retreated  to  the 
open  fields,  feeling  themselves  imable  to  sustain  the  siege 
of  the  city,  and  Sylverius,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  wel- 
comed the  conqueror  within  the  walls.  It  was  now  the 
invader's  turn  to  be  besieged.  The  city  was  rapidly  sur- 
rounded by  the  Gothic  troops,  and  the  siege  continued  from 
March  to  November.  Although  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  by  Belisarius  that  his  fertile  genius  and  lengthened 
experience  could  devise,  the  hardships  of  so  long  a  blockade 
were  excessively  severe ;  and  the  scarcity  and  unwholeaome- 
ness  of  their  food,  with  the  prevalence  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, at  last  provoked  an  impatient  and  murmuring  spirit 
among  the  citizens,  who  had  now  learned  of  how  little  con- 
sequence it  was  whether  their  masters  bore  a  Latin  or  a 
Gothic  name. 

It  was  natural  that  Sylverius,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
foK  that  of  the  people  who  looked  to  him  as  their  friend 
and  guide,  should  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  this 
contest  produced.  But  the  means  he  employed  bespeak 
the  immorality  of  the  age,  and  show  that  the  Pope  Imnself 
was  not  a  whit  superior  to  the  rest.  He  had  given  his 
allegiance  to  the  emperor  to  save  himself  from  trouble— the 
same  motive  now  induced  him  to  transfer  it  once  more  to 
the  Goths.  He  caused  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Gothic  king,  Yitiges,  offering  to  open  privately  the  gate  ad- 
joining the  Lateran  church,  and  so  to  admit  his  troops. 
This  letter  was  intercepted  by  a  soldier  in  Belisarius's  armj. 
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and  SyWeriiis  was  f<»ihwiih  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  the  general  whom  he  had  plotted  to  betray.  His  own 
handwriting  convicted  htm,  and  defense  was  in  vain.  He 
was  immediately  stripped  of  his  robes,  clad  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  and  placed  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  east. 
This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  town  of  Patara.  He  soon  after- 
ward died  there,  either  by  starvation,  or,  as  some  say,  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

The  next  pontiff,  Yigilius,  was  ncnninated  by  Belisarin% 
and  the  clergy,  who  were  commanded  to  go  through  die 
forms  of  an  election,  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse.  Yigilius 
had  purchased  the  hoaor  with  a  bribe  of  two  hundred 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  A  seat  so  dii^racefully  obtained 
was  not  likely  to  be  very  safely  or  very  worthily  held. 
Yigilius  was  the  servile  creature  of  the  imperial  court,  and, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  always  complied  with  its  man- 
dates. After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  the  Goths  revolted 
against  the  weak  and  oppressive  commanders  who  took  his 
place,  and  Yigilius,  still  courting  the  favor  of  the  emperor, 
entreated  that  an  efficient  force  might  be  sent  to  compel 
submission  and  preserve  tranquillity.  Anticipating  a  siege 
from  the  Goths,  he  purchased  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  large  quantities  of  com  to  provision  the  city,  and 
was  gratified  af  last,  if  the  enslavement  of  his  country  could 
afiford  him  any  matter  for  joy,  by  beholding  the  triumphant 
entry  into  Rome  of  the  general  Narses,  who  completed  the 
work  which  Belisarius  had  begun,  wholly  subverting  and 
destroying  the  Gothic  dominion,  and  restoring  Italy,  for  a 
brief  space,  to  its  former  position  as  an  appendage  of  the 
eastern  empire. 

But  the  same  year  that  beheld  the  subjugation  of  Italy 
witnessed  also  the  humiliation  of  Yigilius.  The  Emperor 
Justinian  was  fond  of  theological  studies,  and  interfered 
much  in  the  controversies  of  the  Church.  A  chief  reason 
for  hjs  confirming  the  choice  of  Belisarius  in  making  Yigiliua 
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a  pope,  was  the  eipectataon  that  so  unprinoipled  a  man 
would  readily  become  an  instrument  for  his  own  dengm. 
Justinian  was  intent  <m  fixing  the  orthodox  faith  aecor^ng 
to  a  creed  of  his  own ;  and  in  pursuance  of  his  object  he 
gammoned  YigiHus  to  Constantmople,  that  he  nught  in- 
fluence by  his  presence  some  obstinate  ecclesiastics.  The 
emperor  had  issued  an  edict,  imder  the  title  of  "  The  Three 
Chapters/'  in  which  he  anathematized  Theodore,  Theodoret, 
and  Ibas,  three  leading  controverualists  upon  the  long- 
disputed  point,  the  nature  of  the  Saviour's  person.  To 
this  edict  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  with  this  view  it  was  that  he  sought  the  Pon- 
tiff's aid.  YigiHus  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  controveny 
itself ;  but  he  knew  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  western 
and  north  African  Churches  was  decidedly  opposed  to  ^tte 
edict,  and  he  therefore  ventured  to  petition  the  emperor 
that  he  would  refer  the  matter  to  a  general  council.  He 
even  bound  hhnself  by  an  oath,  that  when  the  assembtf 
met  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  emperor's 
views.  But  the  council  was  not  to  be  coerced,  and  V^iOiiiii, 
surprised  at  their  firmness,  fancied  they  were  strong  enough 
to  support  him  in  asserting  the  independence  of  the  Church 
from  all  imperial  control.  His  oath  was  wholly  forgotten, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  desiring  him  to  revoke  tlie 
offensive  edict  But  he  had  greatly  overrated  his  own 
importance  and  the  strength  of  the  bishops.  Justinian, 
incensed  at  his  behaviour,  ordered  him  to  be  mstantly 
seized ;  and  though  Vlgilhis  fled  to  the  sanctuary  <if  a 
church,  he  was  draped  from  the  very  altar,  and  hnprisoBod 
in  his  own  house.  He  shortly  after  consented  to  do  all  that 
the  emperor  commanded,  and  was  then  suffsred  to  i«tiini 
to  Italy.     He  died  on  the  voyi^e,  in  the  year  656. 

The  general  condition  of  Italy  after  the  reign  of  Justiidtti, 
and  the  character  of  the  popes  who  more  immediately  s«o* 
eeeded  Vigilius,  are  subjects  involved  in  deep  obsourity. 
We  are  now  fiairly  embarked  on  the  "  sunless  sea  *'  of  the 
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dark  ages.  literature  was  nowhere  cultiyated.  Justiniaa 
himself  had  closed  the  schools  of  Athens,  which  had  feebly 
survived  till  then,  though  hardly  shedding  around  a  gleam 
of  that  splendor  with  which  they  had  anciently  enlightened 
the  world.  Very  few  undertook  to  chromde  the  events  of 
the  age,  and  those  few  are  of  doubtful  credibility.  Cer- 
tain, however,  it  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  emperors  of  the  east  experienced  in  defending 
their  dominions  from  foreign  invasion,  they  left  Italy  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gothic  or  Vandal  tribes  that  still 
dwelt  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  representative 
of  the  imperial  authority,  the  Exarch  of  Bavenna,  had  little 
influence  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  In  some 
towns,  the  Goths,  in  others,  the  more  ancient  inhabitants, 
retamed  the  governing  power ;  and  those  petty  principali- 
ties began  to  arise  which  afterward  divided  between  them 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fair 
regions  of  the  south  became  a  tempting  bait  to  the  poor 
and  hardy  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps.  The  most  power- 
ful of  these,  a  Vandal  race,  known  as  Longobards,  or  Lom- 
bards, from  the  immense  beards  which  they  wore,  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy  in  the  year  568,  led  by  their  warlike 
chief,  Alboin.  Meeting  with  trifling  resistance,  they  settled 
in  the  spacious  plain  watered  by  the  Po,  and  which  still 
retains  from  them  the  name  of  Lombardy.  They  afterward 
established  their  power  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  held 
it  for  the  most  part  till  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

In  all  the  calamities  which  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus 
doomed  to  endure,  the  ancient  metropolis  bore  its  full  pro- 
portion. Frequently  did  the  senate  and  clergy  send  to 
Constantinople  for  aid,  and  as  often  did  they  find  their  suit 
rejected,  through  the  growing  incapacity  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire to  defend  its  own  frontier.  But  the  revenues  of  the 
popes,  and  of  the  priesthood  generally,  suffered  much  less 
than  those  of  secular  landlords:  for  all  the  combatants  who 

strove  for  mastery  on  the  Italian  fields — ^Visigoths,  Ostro- 
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goths,  Greeks,  and  Lombards — ^were  professed  ChriBtiaiis ; 
and  though  the  barbarian  tribes  were  mostl j  of  the  Arian 
persuasion,  yet  even  they  manifested  respect  for  the  office 
and  estates  of  the  Roman  bishop. 

Amid  the  darkening  shades  which  had  enveloped  society 
at  this  period,  religion  had  largely  suffered.  All  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel  had,  more  or  less,  disappeared  from  the 
spiritual  horizon,  and  the  invenlions  d  men,  by  which  their 
place  was  supplied,  only  added  to  the  increasing  gloom. 
Repentance  toward  God,  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  renewing  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  no 
longer  the  doctrines  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  professed 
themselves  the  ministers  of  the  everlastii^  gospel.  The 
beneficial  influence  which  pure  religion  exerts  upon  a  c(»n- 
mimity  being  thus  withdrawn,  the  arts  disappeared^  litera- 
ture died  away,  and  the  social  system  itself  became  disor- 
ganized. So  intimate  is  the  connection  between  evangeliea) 
truth  faithfully  dispensed  and  the  prosperity  of  nations; 
and  so  closely  does  national  decay  follow  the  dififnsion  of 
Romish  error. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GREGORY  THE  GREAT — A.  D.  568-004. 

The  close  of  the  sixth  century  may  be  regarded  as  the  time 
when  the  fortimes  ctf  the  "  eternal  city  "  reached  their  low- 
est ebb,  and  just  at  that  crisis  a  man  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom peculiarly  qualified  to  restore  and  advance  them.  Tlie 
population  of  Rome  was  rapidly  declining ;  the  inhabitants 
who  remained  dwelt  in  perpetual  alarm  from  the  frequent 
ravages  of  the  Lombards ;  the  stately  edifices,  so  long  its 
glory,  were  fast  moldering  with  decay;  the  surrounding 
country  was  left  uncultivated  until  it  changed  into  9,  fbtid 
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jUaorBas,  when  Gbegort  the  Great,  and  the  first  of  h» 
name,  aseended  the  papal  chair.* 

Or^oiy  was  descended  from  an  ancient  patrician  house, 
and  was  horn  at  Rome  a  little  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  first  years  of  his  manhood  were 
spent  in  the  public  service,  in  which  he  exercised  the  office 
of  Boman  prsetor.  On  reaching,  however,  the  meridian  of 
life,  he  became,  though  far  from  being  unamlutious,  dis- 
gusted with  the  ordinaiy  objects  of  human  pursuit,  and 
retired  into  a  convent,  devoting  at  the  same  time  all  his 
property  to  the  uses  of  the  Church.  His  statesmanlike 
habits  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  political  affairs,  and  he  was 
soon  drawn  from  the  seclusion  he  had  chosen,  and  sent  by 
Pope  Pelagras  II.  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  c^pirt  of 
Constantinople.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  once  more  made 
the  convent  his  home ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that, 
walking  one  day  in  the  market-place,  he  noticed  some  young 
slaves  from  England  exhibited  for  sale,  with  whose  fair  com- 
plexk>ns  and  beautiful  features  he  was  so  charmed  that  he 
eagerly  inquired  from  what  country  they  came.  Being  told 
that  they  were  Angles,  he  observed,  "  They  would  not  be 
Angles,  but  angeU,  if  only  they  were  Christians."  The  in- 
cident operated  so  powerfully  upon  his  mind  that  he  was 
from  that  day  constantly  brooding  over  a  project  for  con- 
verting the  native  land  of  these  fair-haired  youths — a  land 
from  which  Christianity  was  now  driven  by  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion to  the  fastnesses  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 

In  the  year  580  Pelagius  died,  and  the  clergy  of  Rome 
were  unanimous  in  electing  the  Abbot  Gregory  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Gregory  seems  not  to  have  dedred  the  honor,  for 
he  promptly  declined  it ;  and  to  avoid  its  being  thrust  upon 

*  Four  pontiffs  intervened  between  Vigilius  and  Gregory  the 
Great— PELAGrus  L,  John  HI.,  Bbnediot  L,  and  Pblaoius  IL  ;  but  go 
Utile  is  known  of  them,  beyond  their  uninteresting  squabbles  with 
the  emperor  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  that  their  names 
would  onlj  encumber  the  narratiTe. 
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bim  fled  into  the  country,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  wood. 
Being  discovered,  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  be  formallj 
installed ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  declming  the  office,  and 
sent  letters  to  the  Emperor  Mamice,  begging  that  the  elec- 
tion might  be  negatived.  The  probability  is,  that  he  had 
a  higher  view  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  immense 
responsibility  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  Rome,  would  at- 
tach to  him,  as  respected  both  its  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal welfare. 

Once  possessed  of  the  popedom,  however,  none  of  the 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter  knew  better  than  Greg- 
ory how  to  improve  his  position  for  the  inci'ease  of  his 
power.  Yet  in  fairness  it  must  be  admitted,  that  he  sought 
not  td^aggrandize  himself,  but  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  good  of  his  country  and  his 
Church.  In  him  the  patriot  and  the  priest  seemed  always 
contending  for  mastery.  Admirably  fitted  for  the  troublous 
times  in  which  he  lived,  he  by  turns  conciliated  the  Lom- 
bai'ds,  whose  growing  power  was  now  the  dread  of  Rome, 
and  stimulated  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  to  as  sturdy  a  de- 
fense of  the  imperial  territory  as  the  inferior  force  at  his 
command  would  justify  him  in  attempting.  The  finances 
of  the  citizens  were  greatly  impoverished  by  the  frequait 
sieges  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  sustain ;  and  Greg- 
ory supported  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  many 
of  the  decayed  nobles  and  well-bom  matrons  of  Rome,  be- 
side three  thousand  virgins,  and  many  of  the  provincial 
bishops,  whom  the  rough  hand  of  war  had  driven  from 
their  homes.  He  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  duty,  or  the 
policy,  of  maintaining  the  poor ;  and  it  is  said,  that  once 
hearing  that  a  beggar  had  perished  in  the  street,  he  bitterly 
accused  himself  of  the  neglect  which  permitted  it,  and,  by 
way  of  penance,  interdicted  himself  from  the  exercise  for 
several  days  of  his  sacerdotal  functions.  As  long  as  Gr^- 
ory  lived,  the  »ck  and  the  helpless  had  their  wants  promptly 
and  tenderly  supplied,  and  he  would  never  nt  down  to  bb 
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own  repast  till  he  had  sent  awa j  dishes  from  his  table  suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  needy  pensioners. 

Not  only  was  Gr^nory  conscions  of  his  position  as  the 
first  citizen  of  Borne ;  he  was  equally  diligent  in  upholding 
his  primacy  in  the  Church ;  and  the  clergy  had  now  so 
greatly  degenerated  that  he  was  constrabed  to  adopt  a 
strict,  and  even  a  seyere  superintendence.  The  Bishop 
Natalia,  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  had  been  guilty  of  gross 
sensuality,  and  had  utterly  neglected  the  duties  of  his  dS&ce. 
He  had  enriched  his  relatiyes  with  presents  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  had  wasted 
much  of  its  revenue  in  luxurious  banqueting.  Gregory 
sharply  reproved  him,  and  threatened  him  with  suspension 
from  office.  Natalis  had  the  audacity  to  defend  his  ex- 
cesses'by  alleging  that  he  followed  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  was  called  "  a  gluttonous  man."  When  charged,  too, 
with  forsaking  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  he  rephed  with 
the  effipontery  of  hardened  hypocrisy,  that  he  **  trusted  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Gregory,  however, 
iDfflsted  on  his  reforming  his  life,  and  exposed  the  fallacy, 
or  rather  the  impudence  of  his  arguments ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  deposed.  Such  an  incident  as  this  re- 
veals very  clearly  the  awful  depravity  of  the  professed 
spiritual  guides  of  that  age,  and  the  daring  perversion  of 
Scripture  doctrines  by  Natalis  would  not  seem  to  indicate 
any  great  respect  for  the  understanding  or  the  theological 
attainments  of  the  Pope. 

Gr^ory  was  evidently  a  very  zealous,  though  we  can 
hardly  consider  him  a  very  enlightened  man.  He  could  at 
least,  however,  perceive  that  the  immorality  and  indolence 
of  the  clergy  were  altogether  destructive  of  their  influence 
over  their  flocks ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  an  urgent 
motive  with  him  to  attempt  a  reformation.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  composed  his  "Bides  for  the  Pastoral  Office,"  which 
continued  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  many  years  after 
hia  death.    In  these  rules  he  says,  exhortmg  Us  brethren 
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to  be  full  of  good  works,  '<  Let  not  the  bbhop  thmk  thrt 
reading  and  preaching  alone  will  suffice.  Let  his  hands  be 
bountifnl,  let  him  lend  to  the  needy,  let  him  consider  the 
wants  of  others  as  his  own ;  for  without  such  qualitieB  the 
name  of  bishop  is  but  a  vain  and  empty  title."  He  incul- 
cates on  them  also  a  careful  and  economic  management  of 
the  estates  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  in  which  particular 
he  himself  set  so  excellent  an  example,  that  his  books  of 
accounts  were  preserved  three  hundred  years  in  the  library 
of  the  Lateran  as  models  of  pontifical  economy. 

Li  the  disjointed  state  of  political  afifairs  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  Gregory,  many  opportunities  occurred  of  ex- 
tending the  primacy  of  Rome  over  other  Churches  beade 
those  of  Italy ;  and  Gregory,  always  ambitious  for  the  pa- 
pacy, if  not  for  himself,  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  every  such 
occasion.  His  project  of  sending  missionaries  to  England, 
formed  before  his  attmning  the  pontifical  dignity,  was  among 
the  first  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In  the  year  596  he 
dispatched  Augustine,  with  forty  assistant  monks,  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  ConversUm^  in  the 
dialect  of  Rome,  signified  nothing  more  than  proselytum ; 
and  it  was  sanguinely  hoped,  that  by  influencing  the  chiefB 
to  renounce  idolatry  their  subjects  would  soon  be  converted 
in  a  mass. 

This  was  not,  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were 
among  the  earliest  of  Europeans  to  receive  the  gospel,  and 
probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  eastern  Chris- 
tians. Churches  had  been  established  in  the  island  for  cen- 
turies, but  in  the  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons  most  of  these  had  disappeared.  Some  still 
existed  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  west  and  north, 
but  they  exerted  little  influence  on  the  new  popidation  of 
the  country.  The  hatred  which  ever  bums  in  the  breast 
of  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors,  and  the  contempt 
whieh  cooqueroiB  usually  feel  £or  those  whom  they  have 
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enslaved,  were  no  doubt  among  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  ancient  inhabitants  did  not  communicate  the  gospel  to 
their  heathen  masters.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  British, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  the  Roman  missionaries 
came  to  convert. 

The  success  of  Augustine  and  his  brethren  was  even  be- 
yond their  expectation.  Tjanding  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
they  applied  to  Ethelbert,  the  King  of  Kent,  for  permission 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  Ethelbert  had  married  a  Chris- 
tian princess,  and  was,  therefore,  not  unfavorably  disposed 
toward  his  uninvited  guests.  Yet  so  ignorant  was  he  oi 
the  nature  oi  their  errand,  that  he  insisted  that  their  first 
interview  with  him  should  take  place  in  the  open  air,  lest 
he  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  magical  arts.  Augustine's 
eloquence,  however,  soon  inspired  the  king  with  confidence, 
and  Etiielbert  then  granted  to  the  missionaries  an  old  ruin- 
ous church  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and 
which  had  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  their 
first  station  for  preaching  the  gospel.  Ere  long,  the  king 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Augustine  or  the  persuasioni^ 
of  his  wife,  and  his  baptism  was  followed  by  that  of  many 
of  his  subjects,  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  being  thus 
nominally  received  into  the  Church  on  a  single  occasion. 

In  considering  an  event  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  England,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  observe,  that 
the  reception  of  the  rite  of  baptism  under  the  circumstan- 
ces we  have  recorded  must  have  been,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  an  empty  and  an  impious  form.  Such,  however, 
continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  the  false  and  unscrip- 
tural  practice  of  Roman  missionaries  among  heathen  nations. 
The  external  sign  is  substituted  for  the  inward  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  and  man  claims  the  glory 
of  a  work  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  per- 
form. 

Gregory  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission,  and 
needed  no  solicitations  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  preachers, 
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all  of  whom  were  monks.  He  next  divided  the  whsAe 
island  into  two  archbishoprics,  appointing  Augustine  to  be 
Archbishop  of  London,  and  constituting  York  the  metropoli- 
tan city  of  the  north  when  Christianity  should  have  penetrated 
so  far.  As  London  had  not  yet,  however,  embraced  the 
new  religion,  and  was  not  within  the  domains  of  Ethelbert, 
Augustine  made  Canterbury  his  abode  and  see. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  Roman  arrogance,  Augustine  as- 
sumed to  himself  the  right  of  governing  all  the  Churches 
in  Britain,  whether  planted  by  tiie  recent  laborers  or  existing 
from  earlier  times.  But  the  ancient  British  Churches  were 
indignant  at  such  an  encroachment  on  their  independence 
and  liberties.  "We  are  all  prepared,"  said  Deynoch, 
Abbot  of  Bangor,  on  one  occasion,  "to  hearken  to  the 
Church  of  God,  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  pious 
Christian,  so  as  to  manifest  to  all,  according  to  their  several 
stations,  perfect  charity,  and  to  uphold  and  aid  them  both 
by  word  and  deed.  What  other  duty  we  can  owe  to  him 
whom  you  call  pope,  or  father  of  fathers,  we  do  not  know ; 
^,but  this  we  are  ready  to  exercise  toward  him  and  every 
other  Christian."  This  independence  by  no  means  pleased 
Augustine,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  to  his  Anglo-Saxon 
followers :  "  Well,  then,  since  they  will  not  own  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  brethren,  or  allow  tts  to  make  known  to  them  the 
way  of  life,  they  must  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  look  for 
revmgey  The  horrible  spuit  which  dictated  such  a  speech 
is  too  apparent  to  need  comment,  and  shows  how  little  of 
real  Christianity  the  Roman  missionaries  mingled  with  thdr 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal  See. 

In  the  contests  which  the  new  Church  thus  waged  with 
the  old,  the  influence  of  Augustine  and  his  followers  with 
the  Saxon  kings  generally  enabled  them  to  triumph ;  and 
although  the  British  Churches  long  persevered  in  maintain- 
ing their  freedom,  they  gradually  became  absorbed  in  the 
Anglican  hierarchy ;  and,  long  before  the  Norman  invasion, 
those  who  venturiKl  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  forms  of 
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worship  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
island. 

During  the  pcmtificate  of  Qregprj,  the  Spanish  Church 
also  became  subjected  to  the  primacj  of  Rome.  Before 
this  period  the  Ooths,  who  had  established  their  power  in 
Spain,  were  of  the  Arian  party ;  but  on  their  king  Recka- 
red  profesong  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
bishops  in  a  body  requested  the  Pope  to  undertake  the  su- 
pervinon  of  their  afiairs — a  request  with  which  Gregory  was 
only  too  happy  to  comply.  He  attempted,  moreover,  to 
obtain  the  subjection  of  the  French  clergy,  but  in  this  he 
could  only  partly  succeed.  Nevertheless,  he  formed  allian- 
ces with  the  French  princes,  nobles,  and  bishops ;  and,  con- 
sidering their  Church  as  subject  to  his  inspection,  did  not 
hesitate  to  interfere  on  many  occasions  both  with  advice 
and  with  admonition. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  zeal  of  Gregory,  for  multiplying 
nominal  converts  to  Christianity,  that  led  him  to  introduce 
alterations  in  the  forms  of  worship,  which  were  so  exagger- 
ated by  succeeding  pontiffs  as  to  change  the  solemn  service 
of  God  into  a  ridiculous  show.  Observing  the  influence 
which  the  harmonies  of  music  and  the  beauties  of  painting 
and  sculpture  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the  Lombards  and 
other  half-civilized  tribes,  he  resolved  to  employ  the  arts  as 
handmaids  to  religion.  He  took  great  pains  to  improve  the 
singing  in  the  church,  himself  conducting  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  youths  who  formed  the  choir.  The  sofa  on 
which  he  reclined  while  thus  instructing  the  choristers  was 
shown  in  Rome  as  a  relic  so  late  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
the  "  Gregorian  Chant "  still  commemorates  both  the  name 
and  skfll  of  its  composer.  By  his  exertions  the  entire  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  Church  was  reduced  to  a  complete  and 
regular  form  ;  the  communion  was  administered  in  a  more 
imposing  manner,  accompanied  with  a  magnificent  assem- 
blage of  pompous  ceremonies ;  and  he  personally  officiated 

till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  in  what  was  now  called  **  the 
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canon  of  the  maifi/'  the  full  perfonnanoe  of  whieh  oontm- 
ued  above  three  hours.  He  moreover  descended  to  the 
minatest  details  of  Church  order,  r^ulatmg  the  number 
and  method  of  the  processions,  the  calendar  of  the  feati- 
vals,  and  the  changes  of  sacerdotal  robes.  When  it  ims 
represented  to  him  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Ylrgm 
Mary,  and  of  the  saints,,  were  placed  in  many  churches  to  be 
worshiped,  he  declared  that  though  they  were  certainly 
not  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  worship,  they  might  very 
properly  be  used  to  instruct  the  igncwrant,  and  to  stimulate 
devotion.  Having  been  requested  by  a  hermit  to  send  him 
an  image  of  Christ,  and  some  other  figures  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  Pontiff  gave  him  an  image  of  our  Saviour,  with 
others  of  Mary  and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in 
a  letter  accompanying  them  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  request,  and  explained  what  was  the  right  use  of  them» 
and  how  they  might  be  made  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Experience,  however,  has  abundantly  shown  how 
futile  were  the  distinctions  which  Gregory  made,  and  that 
when  such  unlawful  aids  to  devotion  are  found  need- 
ful, the  spirit  of  devotion  is  itself  rapidly  degenera- 
ting into  a  base  superstition.  The  observation  of  a  his- 
torian is  both  sagacious  and  true,  that  **  by  a  slow 
though  inevitable  progression  the  honors  of  the  original 
were  transferred  to  the  copy ;  the  devout  Christian  prayed 
before  the  image  of  the  saint ;  and  the  pagan  rites  of  genu- 
flexion, luminaries,  and  incense  again  stole  into  the  Catholic 
Church."  By  such  ceremonies  as  these  the  senses  may  be 
impressed,  but  the  heart,  the  seat  of  devotion,  can  never  be 
truly  changed.  To  kindle  aright  the  affections  in  divine 
worship,  the  apostolic  practice  must  be  followed : — "  We 
also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
we  have  now  received  the  atonement."  A  sense  of  pardon 
through  a  Saviour's  blood,  and  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  form  the  true 
springs  of  heart-felt  devotion. 
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Gregoiy  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  believer  u\  the 
miracles  which  the  mcmks  of  that  age  pretended  to  worL 
On  being  requested  by  the  Empress  Constantina  to  send  to 
Constantinople,  as  a  suitable  relic  to  enrich  her  new  Church 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  hecul  of  that  apostle,  buried  at  Rome,  or 
at  least  some  portion  of  his  body,  he  excuses  himself  on 
the  ground  of  the  imminent  peril  which  would  attend  so 
sacrilegious  a  transfer.  "  My  predecessor,"  he  says,  "  un- 
dertook to  make  some  repairs  near  the  tomb  of  St.  Law- 
rence. As  they  were  digging,  without  knowing  precisely 
where  the  venerable  body  was  placed,  they  happened  to 
open  his '  sepulcher.  The  monks  engaged  on  the  work, 
though  they  did  not  presume  to  touch  the  body,  yet  only 
because  of  having  seen  it,  all  died  in  ten  days.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  custom  of  tlie  Romans,  when  they  give  any  relics, 
not  to  venture  to  touch  any  portion  of  the  body,  but  sim- 
ply to  place  a  piece  of  linen  in  a  box  veiy  near  it,  which, 
when  it  is  withdrawn,  will  work  as  many  prodigies  as  the 
bodies  themselves.  For,  in  the  time  of  St.  Leo,  some 
Greeks  doubting  the  virtue  of  such  relics,  that  Pope  called  for 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  his  cutting  the  linen,  true  blood 
flowed  from  the  incision.  But  what  shall  I  say  respecting 
the  bocUes  of  the  holy  apostles,  when  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  their  martyrdom  a  number  of  the  faith- 
ful came  from  the  east  to  claim  them,  who  succeeded  in 
carrying  them  out  as  far  as  the  catacombs,  but  were  then 
unable  to  move  farther,  being  stopped  and  dispersed  by  a 
terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  napkin,  too, 
which  you  wished  to  be  sent  with  the  body,  cannot  be 
touched  any  more  than  the  body  itself  can  be  approached. 
Yet,  that  your  pious  desires  may  not  be  wholly  disappoint- 
ed, I  will  hasten  to  send  you  some  part  of  those  cJiains 
which  St.  Paul  wore  on  his  neck  and  hands,  if  indeed  I 
can  succeed  in  getting  oflF  any  filings  from  them.  For  since 
many  continually  solicit  as  a  blessing  some  portion  of  those 
filings,  a  priest  stands  by  with  a  file,  and  sometimes  it  hap- 
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pens  that  portions  fall  off  from  the  chains  suddenly,  and  at 
other  times  the  file  is  long  drawn  over  them,  and  yet  noth- 
ing can  be  scraped  off." 

Who  can  suppose  that  Gregory  was  himself  the  dupe  of 
''  these  lying  wonders  ?"— deceptions  discreditable  al3ce  to 
his  own  intellect,  and  to  the  Church  over  which  he  presided. 

A  more  serious  charge  than  even  that  of  pandering  to 
superstition  is  alleged  against  Gregory.  Yet  his  sul^er- 
Tient  and  fawning  attitude  toward  the  emperors,  which  is 
the  crime  referred  to,  must  in  all  probability  be  attributed 
to  his  almost  fanatical  zeal  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
Church,  and  affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  wretched 
maxim,  now  so  long  sanctioned  in  the  code  of  Romish 
morals,  **  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
Eager  to  withstand  the  assumption  of  the  eastern  patriarch, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  Gregory 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  earnestly  entreating  his  inter- 
position. In  602,  however,  Maurice  was  deposed,  and  the 
usurper  Phocas  possessed  himself  of  the  eastern  empire, 
inhumanly  slaughtering,  in  his  ambitious  and  traitorous 
march  to  power,  the  emperor,  the  whole  royal  flEunily, 
and  multitudes  beside.  The  Pope,  who  formerly  flattered 
Maurice,  became  now  equally  servile  to  Phocas.  *'  Let  the 
heavens  rejoice,"  he  writes,  "and  let  the  earth  be  glad; 
for  your  illustrious  deeds  let  the  people  of  every  realm, 
hitherto  so  vehemently  afflicted,  now  be  filled  with  joy. 
May  the  necks  of  your  enemies  be  subdued  to  the  yoke  of 
your  supreme  control." 

The  language  employed  throughout  this  epistle  is  that 
of  base  adulation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  blame  the  ceniBure 
pronounced  by  a  writer,  that  "the  joyful  applause  with 
which  Gregory  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin,  has 
sullied  with  indelible  disgrace  the  character  of  the  saint." 
Gregory  was,  indeed,  no  saint,  but  he  was  greatly  superior 
in  the  tone  of  his  morals  to  the  majority  of  the  popes ;  and 
Ae  labored  with  an  energy,  a  perseverance,  and  a  sincerity 
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worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  Church.  If  Leo  the  Great  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  papal  edifice,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  tmth 
that  Gregory  the  Great  erected  the  frame- work  of  that 
stupendous  fabric  of  superstition,  fraud,  and  impiety. 


CHAPTER  X. 

▲  DARK  CSNTURT — POWER  OF  THE  POPES  STSAI/THILr 
INORBASED. ^A.  D.  SfMr^Tlff. 

The  long  interval  of  more  than  a  century  from  the  first 
to  the  second  Gregory  is  a  dreary  waste  in  history,  and 
although  the  pontifical  chair  received  no  fewer  than  four- 
and-twenty  occupants  during  that  period,  hardly  one  <^ 
them  is  worthy  of  particular  attention.     A  rapid  summaiy 

'  may  comprise  nearly  all  that  is  desirable  to  record  concern- 
ing these  ephemeral  pontifis. 

Sabikianus  obtained  the  pontificate  in  604,  and,  in  his 
brief  possession  of  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  contrived  to 
secure  universal  hatred  and  lasting  execration  by  his  avarice 
and  extortion.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year,  during  which 
there  was  no  election,  Boniface  III.  received  the  triple- 
crown,  but  only  to  lose  it  by  death  in  a  few  months.  Boni- 
face lY.,  his  successor,  was  more  successful  in  the  dura- 

'  tion  of  his  power,  and  so  disting^shed  himself  by  the 
happy  conception  of  converting  the  ancient  Pantheon,  in 
which  the  statues  of  all  the  gods  were  placed,  into  a  church 
dedicated  to  cUl  the  mints,  that  he  was  himself  enrolled  by 
a  grateful  priesthood  among  that  doubtfully  sacred  band. 
Deodatus  next  bore  the  papal  crown,  but  in  the  same  year 
transmitted  it  to  Boniface  Y.,  whose  genius  for  priestcraft 
suggested  that  the  Church  might  augment  her  power  by 
appointing  all  sacred  edifices  to  be  saQOioaxm  lt^\sv  ^<^ 
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pursuit  of  justice ;  thus  throwing  her  protecting  sBgis  over 
every  criminal,  however  stained  with  guilt.  The  longer 
popedom  of  Honorius  I.  was  spent  in  angry  and  tedious 
controversies  with  the  eastern  Church;  and  his  successor, 
Severinus,  did  not  in  consequence  obtain  the  tiara  except 
on  condition  of  maintaining  the  creed  then  prevalent  at  the 
imperial  court.  John  IY.  and  Theodore  I.  were  engaged 
in  the  same  disputes ;  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Mar- 
tin I.  to  his  royal  master's  will  cost  him  his  miter  and  his  life. 
The  struggle  was  continued  by  Eugenius  I.  for  two  short 
years ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Yitauan  to  the  popedom, 
the  zeal  or  the  bigotry  of  the  eastern  court  appeared  to  re- 
lax, and  under  the  mask  of  friendship  the  Emperor  Con- 
stans  U.  paid  a  personal  visit  to  Borne.  Never,  however, 
had  the  gates  of  the  city  admitted  a  more  relentless  foe. 
He  stripped  the  pedestals  of  their  bronze  statues,  the 
churches  of  their  treasures,  and  the  Pantheon  of  its  costly 
ornaments;  and  having  destroyed  more  works  of  art,  and 
committed  greater  depredations  than  all  the  Goths  and 
Yandals  of  former  days,  he  contemptuously  left  the  Pope 
and  his  clergy  to  mourn  over  their  irreparable  losses.  Of 
Adeodatus,  Donus  I.,  Agathon,  and  Leo  II.,  we  only 
know  that  they  carried  on  fierce  contests  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  for  refusing  to  acknowlec^e  their  su- 
premacy, which  were  terminated  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  by 
mutual  concessions,  the  archbishop  agreeing  to  receive  the 
pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pontiff  to  bestow  it 
without  the  customary  fee.  Neither  Benedict  II.,  John  V., 
nor  CoNON,  lived  a  whole  year  after  their  assuming  the 
triple-crown.  Seroius  I.  next  gained  the  popedom  by 
forcibly  driving  out  his  competitors,  and  bribing  the  deputy 
of  the  emperor.  Yet  his  reign  was  remarkably  long,  last- 
ing nearly  twelve  years,  but  leaving,  nevertheless,  a  memory 
not  worth  preserving.  John  VI.  and  John  YII.  have 
bequeathed  us  only  their  names ;  and  the  month's  reign  of 
BiBusw0,,.mih  the  im^e-championship  of  CoNBiANniiB, 
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who  snooeeded  him  m  708,  are  the  only  other  eyents  le- 
eorded  on  this  Uank  page  of  papal  histoij. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  pity,  soom,  or  indigna- 
tioD,  should  predominate  as  we  survey  the  character  of  this 
kmg  pontifical  array.  Certainly  admiration  and  envy  would 
be  wholly  out  of  place.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  men  eager  for 
honors  which  were  not  only  sure  to  be  short-lived,  but 
which  oould  be  enjoyed  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  independence 
and  peace  of  mind ;  it  is  detestable  to  witness  them  now 
cringing  to  the  powerful,  now  cruel  and  haughty  to  the 
weak ;  and  it  justly  awakens  our  profoundest  horror,  that 
for  a  whole  century  (alas !  for  many  centuries !)  the  spiritual 
rulers  of  Christendom  should  be  themselves  the  most  strik- 
ing patterns  ci  corruption,  irreligion,  and  vice. 

The  circumstances  of  Italy  during  this  period  were,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  power  which 
the  popes  had  already  organized ;  and  those  who  were  not 
flolely  intent  on  the  enjoyment  of  the  ease  and  grandeur 
which  their  portion  conferred,  devoted  a  portion  of  their 
energies  to  increase  the  privileges  and  revenues  of  the  see. 
Althoc^h  the  Lombards  were  masters  of  nearly  all  Italy, 
they  never  became  possessed  of  Rome ;  and  as  the  eastern 
empbe  declined,  the  exarch  residing  at  Ravenna  exercised 
a  constantly  diminishing  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  papal 
city.  Still  the  Pope  acknowledged  the  emperor  as  his 
soverdgn,  and  the  emperor  sometimes  chose  to  impose  his 
mandates  on  the  Pope.  Thus,  when  Martin  I.  stood  forth 
as  the  opponent  of  the  Monothelite  party,^  then  dominant 
at  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  Constans  II.,  a  violent  parti- 
aan,  was  so  incensed  that  he  sent  secret  instructions  to  the 
exarch  to  capture  the  Pope,  and  bring  him  by  force  into 

**  The  Monothelite  controversy  was  one  of  those  metaphysical 
disputes  which  so  vehemently  agitated  the  theologians  of  the  first 
ages.  As  the  Monophysitet  taught  that  Christ's  nature  was  one 
and  undiyided,  so  the  Monot?ielUe8  contended  for  the  simple  unity 
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Oreece.  In  ezeeutiiig  this  command,  the  enreh  trM 
obliged,  howeyer,  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  for 
in  Borne  the  Pope's  influence  was  undoubtedly  greater  than 
the  emperor's.  Arriying  on  Saturday,  he  allowed  the  Son- 
day  to  pass  over,  dreading  the  multitudes  which  would  then 
assemble  at  the  churches.  Early  on  the  Monday,  fearing 
that  his  design  had  been  anticipated,  he  sent  to  the  Pope, 
announcing  his  apprehensions  that  armed  men  were  con- 
cealed in  the  church  of  the  Lateran,  where  Martin  lay  ill, 
and  that  he  and  his  followers  would  be  stoned,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  came  with  a  message  expressive  of  the 
emperor's  displeasiu'e.  Martin  ordered  the  servants  of  the 
exarch  to  be  shown  every  part  of  the  building,  and  as  soon 
as  that  officer  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  he  pressed 
into  the  church  with  an  armed  band  of  followers,  and,  Inv- 
ing  read  the  order  of  the  emperor,  informed  Martin  that  he 
was  deposed,  and  that  he  was  immediately  to  prepare  for 
his  journey  to  Constantinople.  But  even  then  it  was  found 
necessary  to  hurry  the  Pope's  departure  at  midnight,  and 
the  gates  of  Rome  were  closed  and  carefully  guurded  till 
the  Pontiff,  attended  only  by  a  few  servants,  was  safely 
embarked  on  board  a  ship  instantly  bound  for  the  east 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  popes  were  not  disturbed 
by  such  foreign  interference,  and  their  authority,  therefore, 
gradually  increased.  Over  the  inferior  clergy  it  had  Img 
been  paramount,  and  Gregory  the  Great  had  so  extended  it 
in  this  direction,  that  no  bishop  was  now  regarded  as  duly 
installed  unless  his  election  h€id  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  Although  Gregory  had  contended  so  hotly  against 
the  title  of  ''universal  bishop"  being  appropriated  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  or  indeed  by  any  bishop  what- 
soever, and  to  mark  his  disgust  at  such  presmnption  had 
called  himself  servu^  servorum,  the  servant  of  servants,  yet 
one  of  his  earliest  successors,  Boniface  III.,  adopted  the 
very  title  which  his  predecessor  had  condemned ;  and  from 
that  tune  to  the  present  the  Pope  has  constantly  united 
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these  contnufictoiy  epithets  in  hk  style  of  address,  which  is 
thus  happily  illustrative  at  once  of  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  papacy. 

In  the  course  of  this  seventh  century,  die  popes  also  made 
considerable  accessions  to  thdr  landed  estates,  which  they 
pompously  and  ludicrously  designated  the  "  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter" — that  Peter  who  forsook  his  "  patrimony"  of  a 
boat  and  fishing-net  to  become  a  "fisher  of  men."  The 
extreme  ignorance  and  superstition  which  everywhere  pre- 
vailed gave  the  priesthood  vast  influence  over  the  popular 
mind,  and  many  a  Lombard  chief,  as  well  as  Roman  citizen, 
thought  that  he  amply  atoned  at  death  for  the  sins  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  life,  by  disinheriting  his  family  to 
enrich  a  monastery  or  endow  a  church.  Thus  the  most 
fertile  districts,  and  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  Italy, 
gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  episcopal  and 
monastic  clergy,  over  whom  the  Pope  had  nearly  absolute 
sway,  besides  receiving  by  far  the  largest  share  of  such 
munificent  bequests.  Within  the  civic  boimdaries,  and  soon 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Pontiff  thus  became  not  only 
the  wealthiest,  but  in  all  respects  the  most  influential  noble. 
Civil,  and  even  criminal  offenses,  were  often  referred  to  his 
decision,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  city  were  placed  imder 
his  inspection,  and  were  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

While  the  popes  were  so  rapidly  striding  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty,  they  frequently 
neglected  altogether  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flock. 
Indeed,  to  expect  a  pious  example  or  pious  instruction  from 
such  men  as  we  have  described,  could  only  belong  to  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age.  But  the  age  we  are  now 
treating  of  was  one  of  the  darkest  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Learning  concealed  herself  from  mankind,  and  the  few 
studious  men  that  might  here  and  there  be  found  in  the 
cloisters,  confined  their  researches  to  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tine or  Gregory,  and  their  compositions  to  homilies  badly 
compiled  from  these  works,  or  the  atiU  moie  i9X£(T^%X9ii^<^ 
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relation  of  absurd  stories  about  relics  and  miracles.  Re- 
ligion was  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  ceremonies  and 
forms,  pilgrimages  and  penances,  from  which  it  never  escaped 
till  the  Reformation;  and  a  popular  substitute  for  even 
that  debased  kind  of  religion  was  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  priesthood,  who  carefully  inculcated  that  their 
prayers  for  the  sinner  were  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  the  sinner's  prayer  for  himself.  The  dense  ignorance 
of  the  clergy  themselves  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact, 
that  at  the  councils  of  bishops  it  was  no  imusual  thing  for 
the  signatures  appended  to  the  canons  to  be  written  by  one 
bishop  for  many,  the  formula  in  each  running  thus :  "  A.  6., 

bishop  of ,  having  affirmed  that  he  is  unable  to  torite, 

I,  whose  name  is  underwritten,  have  subscribed  for  him." 

Gloomy,  however,  as  this  period  is,  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  it  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  England.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  commencement  of  a  practice 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See 
over  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Britain.  In  668  the  Pontiff 
Yitalian  consecrated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  one 
Theodore,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  but  in  other  respects 
little  more  like  the  apostle  Paul  than  the  rest  of  his  breth- 
ren. Theodore  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
brought  with  him  into  England  a  valuable  library  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  among  which  wei-e  the  poems  of  Homer; 
He  soon  established  schools  for  the  education  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  and  thus  gave  a  slight  impulse  to  learning,  though 
so  slight  that  Alfred  the  Great,  at  his  accession,  could  find 
very  few  priests  north  of  the  Humber  who  were  able  to  trans- 
late the  Latin  service  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  south  of  the 
Thames  not  one.  Theodore  was  also  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  Pppe,  and  it  took  him  not  long  to  discover  that,  how- 
ever rapid,  almost  to  a  miracle,  the  success  of  Augustine 
and  his  followers  had  been,  there  were  still  many  irregu- 
larities, chiefly  in  forms  and  discipline,  which  a  faithful  son 
of  BcMioe  must  seek  to  rectify.    Foremost  of  these  was  the 
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fonn  of  the  tonsiire.  While  the  Roman  priests  wore  their 
hair  round  the  temples,  in  imitation  of  a  crown  of  thorns, 
they  were  horror-struck  at  the  clergy  of  Britain,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  Church,  shaved  it  from 
thdr  foreheads  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  and  Theodore 
himself,  who  wore  the  eastern  tonsure  at  the  time  of  his 
being  called  to  the  primacy,  was  obliged  to  wait  for  four 
months  before  entering  on  hk  functions,  that  his  hair  might 
grow  so  as  to  be  shavai  in  the  orthodox,  that  is,  the  Roman 
mode.  He  now  endeavored  to  induce  the  British  oleigy  to 
ccmform  in  this  and  other  respects  to  the  ritual  of  Rome ; 
and,  in  a  council  convened  at  HertiGrd  in  the  year  618,  he 
so  effectually  urged  his  cause,  that  the  bishops  consented  to 
the  canons  he  had  brought  from  Rome,  and  a  ccunplete 
agreement  was  established  with  the  Papal  See,  both  in  wor- 
ship and  fmth. 

Triumphant  in  obtaining  conformity,  Theodore's  next 
object  was  to  secure  entire  subjection  to  Rome.  He  there*- 
fore  asserted  his  right  to  the  primacy  of  all  England,  and 
proceeded  to  re-arrange  the  dioceses  of  the  north  which 
bel<Higed  to  Wilfred,  Archbii^op  of  York.  The  latter,  no 
less  servile  to  the  Pope,  and  equally  bent  on  personal  ag- 
grandizement, immediately  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  Pon- 
tiff, perhaps  as  a  reward  for  setting  so  loyal  an  example, 
pronounced  Wilfred's  claim  to  be  just.  This  practice  of 
appealing  to  the  Pope  as  supreme  arbiter  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes,  became  more  and  more  common,  till  the  papal 
authority  was  as  paramount  in  Britain  as  in  other  parts  iji 
the  west. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  AND  THE  IMAGE  C0NTB0VEB8T — THUS 
BPPBCT8  ON  THE  PAPACY. — A.  D.  eO&-7aO. 

Babben  of  events  as  was  the  western  world  during  the  se?- 
enth  century,  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  the  east,  whioh 
was  destined  to  make  all  Europe  tremble,  and  which  bote 
an  aspect  of  determined  hostility  to  the  establishment  of 
a  papal  throne.  In  the  year  609  Mohammed  proclaimed 
himself  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  For  thirteen  yean 
he  persisted,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  and  persecution, 
especially  from  the  people  of  his  own  tribe,  in  preachiDg 
his  new  doctrines.  Like  many  reformers,  however,  he  was 
more  popular  abroad  than  at  home,  and  when,  in  the  year 
622,  he  fled  for  safety  to  Medina,  he  suddenly  found  him- 
lelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  devoted  band  of  disoiples. 

Mohammed  now  began  to  display  the  vices  which  pros- 
perity and  power  are  so  apt  to  develop.  At  first  he  was 
oontent  to  pimish  those  only  who  had  previously  perseovted 
himself  or  his  followers,  and  withstood  his  doctrine.  But 
ere  long  he  conceived  the  idea  of  spreading,  by  violenoe 
and  compulsion,  the  religion  of  which  he  styled  himself  the 
prophet  "  Different  prophets,"  said  he,  "  have  been  sent 
by  God  to  illustrate  his  different  attributes — ^Mosesy  his 
providence;  Solomon,  his  wisdom,  majesty,  and  glotj; 
Jesus  Christ,  his  righteousness,  omniscience,  and  poww. 
None  of  these  attributes,  however,  have  been  sufficent  to 
enforce  conviction,  and  even  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Je- 
sus have  been  received  with  unbelief.  I,  therefore,  the  laat 
of  the  prophets,  have  been  sent  with  the  stoord*^ 

From  the  first  publication  of  this  manifesto,  the  sword  of 
Mohammed  and  his  successors  was  never  sheathed  till  it 
had  established  a  vast  empire,  comprising  extensive  por- 
iioiis  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.    A  religion  to  be  propa* 
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gated  by  conquest  was  exactly  suited  to  the  fierce  chanc- 
ter  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  they  promptly  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  .Omar,  Ehaled,  and  Mohammed's  other  chief 
captains.  The  Anatic  provinces,  for  which  Herachus,  em- 
peror of  the  east,  and  Khosru,  king  of  Persia,  had  so  long 
contended,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  imder  the  dynasty 
of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Victory  followed  victory ;  Per- 
sia, Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  submitted  in  rapd  succes- 
sion to  their  Saracen  invaders.  In  twelve  years  they  re- 
duced to  obedience  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  or 
castles,  destroyed  four  thousand  temples,  or  churches,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques,  dedicated  to  the  religion 
of  theur  founder.  They  did  not  stay  then:  progress  till  they 
had  subjugated  the  Moors,  and  brought  all  Africa,  from 
Alexandria  to  Tangier,  under  their  lordly  sway. 

It  is  only  too  probable  a  conjecture,  that  one  reason  why 
Mohammed  chose  to  fabricate  for  himself  a  new  and  mot- 
ley creed  rather  than  adopt  Christianity,  from  which  he 
borrowed  so  many  of  his  cardinal  doctrines,  was,  that  the 
Christianity  he  looked  upon  was  so  corrupted  as  not  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  penetrating  but 
illit^nte  mind.  He  was,  doubtless,  able  to  perceive  that  it 
must  have  degenerated  greatly  from  the  sublime  and  simple 
teachings  of  Him  who  came,  according  to  Mohammed's 
own  declaration,  to  proclaim  God's  righteousness,  omnis- 
cience, and  power.  One  of  the  earliest  charges  brought 
against  the  Christians  by  the  Arabian  impostor,  or  reformer, 
as  he  is  variously  designated,  was  that  of  idolatry,  arising 
from  the  universal  prevalence  among  them  of  the  worship 
of  relics  and  images  of  the  saints.  We  have  seen  that 
Gregory  the  Great  rather  encouraged  than  opposed  the 
worship  of  images  and  the  adoration  of  the  "Virgin.  In  the 
east,  moreover,  to  which,  of  course  Mohammed's  knowledge 
was  confined,  these  practices  had  become  popular  much 
sooner  than  in  the  west.  But  m  the  dark  century  that  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Gregory,  the  adherents  of  the  Poi^ 
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eagerly  adopted  all  the  superetitiouB  customB  of  their 
eastern  brethren,  and  image-worship  was  now  nniyen- 
ally  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the.  orthodox  re- 
ligion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Christendom  when  Grboort  II. 
assumed  the  robes  of  the  pontificate,  in  the  year  716.  He 
was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  possessed  considerable  patriotiG 
spirit — ^a  feature  which  the  calamities  in  store  for  the  city 
were  well  calculated  to  develop.  In  dating  conceptions, 
resolute  decision,  and  energetic  action,  he  bore  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
not  imlike  him  in  his  zeal  for  enlarging  the  Church's  boun- 
daries, and  in  upholding  the  traditional  forms  of  religion. 

Events  soon  occmred  which  gave  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  all  these  qualities.  In  717  Leo  the  Isaurian  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  the  east.  He  was  of  barbarous  extraction, 
and  had  passed  his  early  life  among  the  mountaineers  of  his 
native  province  in  Asia  Minor.  There  also  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  mingled  much  with  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med, and  thus  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tice of  image- worship,  so  prevalent  among  his  subjects  when 
he  came  to  the  throne. 

At  this  time  a  sect  had  arisen  in  the  empire  which  sought 
to  restore  the  Christian  worship  to  its  primitive  simplicity, 
aiming  in  the  first  place  to  abolish  the  adoration  of  pictures 
and  statues.  From  Leo  these  iconoclasts,  or  image-break- 
ers, received  much  countenance  and  aid,  at  first  in  secret, 
and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  rdgn  by  open  and  avowed 
support.  The  emperor  then  issued  an  edict,  commanding 
all  images  to  be  removed  from  the  altars  and  chancels  of 
the  churches,  and  placed  at  such  a  height  that  while  they 
continued  visible  to  the  eye,  they  should  be  too  remote  to 
inspire  superstitious  veneration.  But  this  measure,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  proved  wholly  ineffectual  in  altering 
the  habits  of  the  people.  By  another  edict,  therefore,  Leo 
jnrMciibed  imsgas  sltogetheri  commanded  them  to  be  re- 
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noyed  from  all  churches  in  his  domhiknis,  and  the  mebea 
they  had  occupied  to  be  filled  up  with  cement 

So  peremptory  an  interference  with  the  customs  of  the 
Church  was  sure  to  arouse  a  fierce  oppoeiti<m  both  from 
clergy  and  laity.  When  the  officers  of  the  emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  edict  in  force,  they  met  with  the  most 
determined  renstance.  An  image  of  the  Saviour  had  long 
«tood  above  the  gateway  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  this  was  directed  to  be  the  first  taken  down. 
A  ladder  was  planted  against  the  wall,  and  some  soldiers 
mounted  it  to  demoluh  the  figure ;  but  a  crowd  of  womea, 
who  ht.d  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrilege,  cried  out  for 
an  assault,  and  the  ladder  was  so  furiously  shaken,  that  the 
soldiers  were  dashed  from  the  summit,  and  were  killed  by 
the  violence  of  their  fall  on  the  pavement  of  the  street. 

Similar  scenes  occurred  in  almost  every  city  of  the  em- 
j»re.  The  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  which  monasteries 
were  innumerable,  and  images  universally  regarded  as  sa- 
ered,  boldly  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  gsdleys,  which 
steered  direct  for  Constantinople  to  dethrone  the  impious 
emperor.  This  rebellion  itself  was,  indeed,  quickly  quelled, 
but  the  bitter  spirit  of  religioiis  strife  was  not  so  easQy 
hushed,  and  the  image  controversy  continued  for  many 
years  to  vex  the  professed  believers  in  Christ,  without  at- 
taining any  decisive  or  useful  result. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  edict  m  Rome,  it  threw 
the  whole  city  into  tumult.  From  the  time  of  Qr^ory  the 
Great  the  popes  had  been  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  practice  now  prohibited ;  and  the  emperor's  authority, 
which  had  long  been  waning  in  Rome,  was  not  likely  to  be 
implicitly  acknowledged  in  a  matter  so  nearly  touching  the 
gains  of  the  priesthood. 

The  Gregory  who  iww  ruled  the  Church  was  prompt 
and  daring  in  his  measiu'es.  He  strictly  forbade  compli- 
ance with  the  royal  decree,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  empe- 
rar,  m  which  he  feariesily  used  the  harshest  language  of 
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rebuke,  and  eyen  extolled  the  rebellious  act  of  the  populaoe 
in  Constantinople  in  murdering  the  spoilers  of  the  conse- 
crated statues.  "You  accuse  the  Catholics  of  idolatry/' 
wrote  the  haughty  Pope,  *'  and  by  the  accusation  yea  be- 
tray your  own  impiety  and  ignorance.  To  this  ignoranoo 
we  are  compelled  to  adapt  the  grossness  of  our  style  and 
argument.  The  first  elements  of  sacred  learning  are  enough 
to  confute  you ;  and  were  you  to  enter  a  grammar-school, 
and  avow  yourself  the  enemy  of  our  worship,  the  simple 
and  pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  throw  their  horn- 
books at  your  head.  You  assault  us,  tyrant,  with  a  mili- 
tary array.  Unarmed  and  defenseless,  we  can  only  implore 
the  Christ,  the  Prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  he  will  send 
unto  you  a  devil  for  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  the 
salvation  of  your  soul.  You  say,  with  foolish  arrogance, '  I 
will  dispatch  my  orders  to  Rome ;  I  will  break  in  pieces 
the  image  of  St.  Peter ;  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor 
Martin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  im- 
perial throne.'  But  we  are  not  reduced  to  risk  our  safety 
on  the  event  of  a  combat.  Incapable  as  you  are  of  defend- 
ing your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of  the 
dty  may,  perhaps,  expose  it  to  your  depredations ;  but  we 
can  remove  to  the  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and  then — 
you  may  pursue  the  winds.  The  barbarians  have  submitted 
to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  tiie 
voice  of  the  shepherd.  These  pious  barbarians  are  kindled 
into  rage ;  they  thirst  to  avenge  the  persecutions  of  the 
east.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise;  reflect, 
tremble,  and  repent !  If  you  persist,  we  are  innocent  of 
the  blood  that  will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  £Edl  on 
your  own  head !" 

.  This  angry,  vehement,  and  unchristian  epistle  was  toon 
followed  up  by  corresponding  actions.  Indeed,  Gregory 
had  no  alternative ;  for  after  sucn  a  treasonable  defiance 
submission  would  have  been,  certain  death.  He  therefore 
JboJdIjr  aimed  the  dtiiens,  and  in  pastoral  letters  admoa- 
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ished  the  ItaliaiiB  generallj  of  their  duty,  and  snmnioiied 
them  into  the  field.  The  entire  exwehate  was  convoked 
with  revolt,  and  the  Venetians  and  Lombards  promised 
thdr  assistance  in  defense  of  holy  images  and  the  Pope. 
The  people  threw  down  the  statues  of  Leo  from  their  ped- 
estals, and  even  declared  themselves  willing  to  create  a 
new  and  orthodox  emperor,  and  with  fle^  and  annj  to 
condnct  him  to  the  palace  at  Constantinople. 

Leo  on  his  part  was  by  no  means  inactive.  Ezpedidon 
were  fitted  ont,  and  several  assaults  were  made  upon  Rome^ 
in  which  some  Italians  were  found  ready  to  assist.  A  ded- 
are  battle  was  at  last  fought  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  in 
which  the  arms  of  the  emperor  experienced  a  signal  defeat, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Po  were  said  to  be  so  deeply  tinged 
with  blood  that  its  fish  were  unfit  to  be  eaten  for  several 
months.  The  people,  overjoyed  with  their  triumph,  ap- 
pointed an  annual  feast  to  perpetuate  the  worship  of  images 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Greek  tyrant;  while  the  P(mtiff 
called  together  a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops,  which  fer- 
vently denounced  the  heresies  of  the  iconoclasts,  and,  by 
excommunicating  as  heretics  all  who  departed  tram  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers,  placed  the  ban  of  the  Church  upon 
the  emperor  himself. 

From  this  period  the  eastern  emperors  never  regained 
their  authority  in  Rome.  The  citizens  were  left  to  choose 
their  own  ma^trates,  and  elect  their  own  senate;  but 
though  they  revived  the  forms  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
it  was  impossible  to  recall  to  existence  the  spirit  of  freedom 
with  which  that  consUtulion  had  been  instinct.  Requiring 
a  government  of  firmness  and  stability,  and  unable  to  sup 
ply  the  want  from  among  themselves,  the  citizens  naturally 
looked  to  th^  Inshop  for  guidance  and  control,  and  ticitlj 
consented  to  lus  assuming  the  position  of  ehwf  magiBtratt 
or  prince  of  the  city.  Thus,  in  the  year  780,  the  fonnda« 
lion  was  laid  for  the  fomjEKmir  sovereignty  of  the  Pope ;  the 

title  of  D<minu8  was  added  to  that  <A  Stnmi  Sertomm  ;. 
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and  the  humble  successor  of  the  **  fisherman "  was  inns- 
formed  into  Our  Lord  the  Pope. 

But  the  sweets  of  liberty  are  seldom  unmingled ;  and 
although  Rome  was  now  freed  from  subjection  to  the  em- 
peror, it  became  all  the  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Lombard  kings,  whose  domain  comprehended  most  of  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  city.  This  defenseless  condition 
so<Hi  attracted  the  attention  of  Liitprandr  the  reigning  king, 
wbo^  in  the  hope  of  adding  Rome  to  his  possessions,  quickly 
assembled  his  troops  beneath  her  venerable  walls. 

Gregory,  now  sovereign  as  well  as  bishop,  was  filled  with 
deep  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  native  city,  and  at  first 
sent  for  help  to  Charles  Martel,  the  heroic  defender  of 
France  from  Saracemo  invasion.  Eventually  the  Pope 
found  that  the  more  legitimate  weapon  of  persuasion  might 
be  wielded  as  successfully  as  the  sword ;  and  Ltltprand,. 
moved  by  his  eloquent  entreaties,  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  then,  entering  the  city  alone,  went 
devoutly  to  St.  Peter's,  and  there  offered  his  sword  and 
dagger,  his  cuirass  and  mantle,  his  silver  cross  and  crown 
of  gold,  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostle. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STRUGGLE  OF  THB  POPES  WITH  THE  LOMBARDS THE  POPK- 

DOM  BECOMES  A  SOVEREIGNTY. A.  D.  730-754. 

Tbx  now  divided  and  defenseless  state  of  Italy,  combined 
with  the  ambitious  character  of  the  Lombard  king,  rendered 
tiie  papal  throne  a  very  insecure  possession,  notwithstand- 
ing the  submission  and  homage  of  Ltitprand.  The  next 
:  pcmtiff,  Gregory  III.,  found  cc^nsiderable  difficulty  in  main- 
taining  his  ground  against  this  warlike  and  aspiring  prinee» 
and  had  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  fomenting  disoorda 
among'  the  Lombards  themselves. 
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In  741  Zaohart  ascended  the  papal  throne,  and  finding 
Lutprand  bent  on  hostilities,  in  consequence  of  the  support 
given  by  his  predecessor  to  some  rebellious  nobles,  he  re- 
solved to  disarm  the  king  by  showing  a  pacific  and  friendly 
dispositicm.  Under  his  directions,  the  Romans  joined  their 
force  with  the  Lombards  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  obedience ; 
and  Lutprand,  in  return,  entered  mto  cordial  relations  with 
the  Pope,  and  promised  the  restoration  to  the  Roman  State 
of  certain  cities  which  had  been  captured  in  the  recent  wan. 

This  promise  not  being  immediately  performed,  Zachary 
was  fearful  of  some  deception,  and  decided  on  paying  a 
personal  visit  to  Pavia,  the  Lombard  metropolis.  Leaving 
Rome  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  bishops  and  priests,  he 
quickly  announced  his  arrival  to  Llitprand,  who,  though 
earnestly  dissuaded  by  his  officers,  determined  to  give  him 
a  friendly  reception.  Zachary,  with  great  ceremony  and 
pomp,  entered  the  presence  of  the  Lombard  chief  and  used 
all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  captured 
cities.  Forgetting  that  his  own  motives  were  altogether 
selfish  and  worldly,  he  reminded  Lutprand  of  the  vanity 
of  all  temporal  grandeur,  and  of  the  awful  account  which 
must  hereafter  be  given  for  all  acts  of  violence  and  robbery. 
The  fears  of  the  king  were  so  excited  by  this  cunning  dis- 
course that  he  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice :  '*  The  cities  are 
no  longer  mine.  As  they  properly  belong  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  I  hereby  restore  them  to  Zachary  his  successor.  He 
made  a  present,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Pope  of  several 
large  estates  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  successful 
Pontiff  returned  joyfully  to  Rome,  escorted  to  the  banks 
of  the  Po  by  the  soldiers  of  Lutprand. 

The  entire  policy  of  Zachary  was  peaceful ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  forget  to  advance  as  much  as  possible  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  his  see,  Italy  was  on  the  whole  much  in- 
debted to  his  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  a  very 
turbulent  age.  Yet  it  was  Zachary  who  first  set  the  ^- 
ample  of  papal  interference  in  the  afbm  ot  Ti(^i^g[^t«i% 
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States  —  a  practice  which  was  so  heartily  followed  by  hk 
successors  as  to  render  the  Pope  a  political  nuisance  to 
Europe.  The  occasion  of  this  step  was  the  tooubled  con- 
dition of  France. 

Charles  Martel,  who,  by  his  decisive  victory  at  the  battle 
of  Poictiers  in  732,  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Saracenic 
invasion,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  west  as  it  had 
already  done  the  east,  had  further  enhanced  his  claims  to 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  by  giving  to  France  a  strong  in- 
stead of  an  imbecile  government.  He  had  set  a»de  the 
impotent  and  idiotic  Merovingian  line  of  princes,  and,  though 
not  daring  to  assume  the  name  of  king,  had  transmitted  the 
real  sovereignty  to  his  own  son,  Pepin,  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  nation. 

But  in  effecting  this  sweeping  and  highly  necessary  re- 
form, Charles  had  earned  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  clergy, 
since  he  had  not  scrupled  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  rich  estates, 
which  from  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great  had  been 
exempt  from  such  burdens.  For  this  application  of  th«r 
property  the  priesthood  never  forgave  him,  and  both  in 
their  writings  and  their  harangues  pitilessly  consigned  his 
soul,  without  hope  of  release,  to  the  dungeons  of  the  eter- 
nally lost.  By  proclaiming  this  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
land,  they  hoped  to  terrify  all  future  rulers  who  might 
meditate  similar  encroachments. 

So  effectually  did  these  fierce  declamations  alarm  the 
superstitious  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  that  he  used 
every  imaginable  means  to  soothe  the  anger  of  the  clergy 
and  conciliate  their  support ;  and  to  effect  this  object  he,  in 
761,  besought  the  aid  of  the  Pope. 

Though  virtually  possessed  of  the  sovereign  power,  he 
had  never  yet  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  A  youth 
of  the  Merovingian  race  still  bore  that  nominal  honor,  by 
tj^  name  of  Childeric  III.,  and  as  he  was  now  arriving  at 
years  of  manhood,  (a  rare  occurrence  in  that  degenerate 
boase,)  Pepin  thought  it  safer  to  B«t  bm  wholly  aside,  and 
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to  ascend  the  throne  in  person.  But  this  he  dared  not  at- 
tempt without  the  consent  <^  the  clergy ;  and  to  secure 
their  good- will  he  determined  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  ask  the 
Pope's  permisBion  to  the  step  he  contemplated  taking. 
Is  it  not  lawful,"  said  Pepin's  messenger  to  Zachary, 
for  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pusillani- 
mous And  indolent  monarch,  and  to  substitute  in  his  place 
one  who  is  worthy  to  rule  ?"  The  Ponti£f  well  knew  the 
importance  of  so  powerful  an  ally  as  Pepin  promised  to  be, 
and,  governed  evidently  by  this  selfish  consideration,  ra- 
^  plied:  "It  is  meet  that  he  who  possesses  the  real  power  and 
government  of  the  State  should  also  be  acknowledged  king." 
This  valuable  piece  of  service  was  amply  recompensed 
by  Pepin  to  S^achary's  successor  in  the  popedom,  Ste- 
phen lU.,  who  commenced  his  reign  in  752.  The  Lom- 
bards still  continued  to  agitate  the  duchies  of  northern 
Italy  by  their  amUtious  projects,  and  Astolph,  the  present 
king,  not  content  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  regicm  ni 
which  the  Lombards  had  settled  unopposed,  aimed  now  at 
appropriating  Ravenna  and  its  subject  territory,  still  gov- 
erned by  the  exarch  of  the  eastern  emperor.  In  the  course 
of  his  depredations  he  threatened  and  even  laid  siege  to 
Home ;  and  the  Pontiff  Stephen,  looking  around  for  help 
in  the  emergency,  bethought  himself  of  the  Frankish  king. 
Apprehensive,  however,  that  his  cry  from  a  distance  would 
h£u^y  be  heard,  the  Pope  resolved  on  a  perscmal  visit  to 
France,  and  in  the  winter  season  set  out  on  his  journey 
across  the  Alps.  In  the  town  of  Pontyon  he  was  met  by 
Pepin,  who  saluted  him  both  with  kindness  and  with  rev- 
erence, probably  knowing  that  in  doing  homage  to  the  head 
of  the  Church  he  was  securing  the  best  guarantee  for  his 
own  possession  of  the  crown.  On  meeting  the  Pontiff,  Pe- 
pin alighted  from  his  horse,  bowed  down  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  then  walked  in  all  humility  by  the  side  of  Ste- 
phen, holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  performing  all 
the  functk»is  of  an  esquire. 
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But  next  day  it  was  the  Pope's  turn  to  be  humble,  io 
a  private  inteiriew,  he  told  the  kmg  the  melaneholj  sttaa- 
tion  of  Rome,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  implored  him,  with 
prayers  and  tears,  to  lead  his  intrepid  warriors  across  the 
Alps,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  apostolic  city.  Pepin  hearkened  to  his  peti- 
tion, and  Stephen  joyfully  repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  sup- 
pliant, but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army, 
led  by  the  king  in  person.  The  result  can  be  easily  fore- 
seen. Astolph  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome 
to  defend  his  own  metropolis,  Pavia,  and  Pepin  finally  ex- 
torted from  him  a  solemn  promise  to  restore  all  the  estates 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  visit  of  the  Pontiff  to  France  had  been  rendered  fur- 
ther remarkable  by  the  public  and  stately  performance  of 
the  ceremony  of  coronation,  which  Pepin  had  not  till  then 
found  time  to  attend  to.  The  celebration  took  place  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Denis,  to  which  all  the  nobility  of  France 
thronged  for  the  spectacle.  To  the  other  rites  of  the  ser- 
vice, Stephen  on  this  occasion  added  that  of  anointing  the 
king,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Jews.  He  then 
solemnly  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Pepin,  who 
pledged  himself  in  return  to  be  the  ever  faithful  guardian 
of  the  Roman  See. 

The  promise  which  Pepin  had  extorted  from  the  Lom- 
bards was  violated  almost  as  soon  as  the  French  monarch 
had  turned  on  his  homeward  march.  Instead  of  restoring 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  Astolph  commenced  n^w 
aggressions,  and  Stephen  hastily  dispatched  messengers  to 
recall  the  king,  beseeching  him,  in  a  letter  full  of  passion- 
ate entreaty,  not  to  forsake  the  city  which  he  had  sworn  to 
protect.  In  this  letter  the  Pope  wrote  under  the  name  and 
character  of  Peter  the  apostle.  The  writer  says,  that 
though  dead  in  body  he  still  lives  in  spirit,  and  expects  in- 
stant obedience  from  all  who  venerate  him  as  the  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church.    He  says  that  the  Yungm,  tbe  as* 
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gels,  the  saintB,  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heayen 
UDammously  urgre  the  reqnest,  and  will  cmifess  the  obliga- 
tion. He  prcHnises,  riches,  yictory,  and  paradise,  if  Pepin 
will  make  the  attempt ;  but  denounces  eternal  perdition  if 
he  shall  suffer  the  apostolic  city,  temple,  and  tomb,  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lombards. 

Whether  Pepin  regarded  this  letter  as  actually  dictated 
by  the  glorified  apostle,  or  whether,  as  is  more  likely,  he 
considered  it  as  a  riietorical  appeal  from  the  Pope  himself, 
he  immediately  complied  with  its  request.  His  march  was 
as  rapid,  and  his  victory  as  decisive  on  this  as  on  the  for- 
mer occasions.  He  moreover  entirely  humbled  the  power 
of  the  Lombard  king,  and  wrested  from  him  some  of  his 
fairest  provinces,  conferring  them  on  the  Pope,  as  the  inal- 
ienable patrimony  of  St.  Peter's  succe^ssors.  The  document 
which  formally  conveyed  to  the  Pope  the  whole  territory 
which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  emperor,  and  the  keys 
of  the  several  cities  contained  in  that  district,  were  devoutly 
laid  by  the  French  king  upon  the  tomb  of  the  apostle,  and 
Pepin  hoped  by  such  superstitious  and  obsequious  reverence 
for  the  Church  to  expiate  the  crimes  of  a  blood-stained  life. 

Not  the  least  melancholy  part  of  this  spectacle  is  the  at- 
titude assumed  by  the  Pope,  who  is  seen,  as  the  professed 
head  of  the  Church,  inculcating  such  degrading  supersti- 
tions for  his  own  selfish  and  mercenary  ends. 

Thus,  then,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  comparatively  nom- 
inal sovereignty  which  was  grasped  by  Gregory  IL,  when 
he  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  Leo,  was 
now  converted  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  into  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial dominion.  From  this  time  the  popes  take  theo* 
place  in  history  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe— a  place 
which  they  occupy  at  the  present  day,  though  after  many 
and  wonderful  mutations,  both  in  the  amount  of  their 
power  and  the  extent  of  their  domains.  But  although  the 
popes  had  changed  their  real  character,  and  had  become 
civil  instead  of  spiritual  rulers,  they  by  no  means  relinquisbed 
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their  spiritual  pretensions.  Well  knowing  the  infloenee 
of  reli^ons  rites  in  governing  mankind,  they  still  retaiDed 
the  forms,  tl^  names,  and  the  observances  appertaining  to 
a  Church.  They  called  their  officers  a  priesthood,  and 
their  subjects  their  spiritual  children.  And  in  palming 
this  gross  imposition  on  the  world,  the  Poiitifif  of  Rome 
never  received  more  powerful  or  efifeotual  aid  than  when 
Pepin  stooped  to  accept  at  his  hands  the  crown  of  the 
French  kii^om.  By  this  act  he  sanctioned  the  claim  of 
the  Roman  bishop  to  universal  supremacy,  and  gave  color 
to  the  arrogant  assertion  which  was  made  by  later  pcmtifiBs^ 
of  precedence  and  even  lordship  over  merely  temporal 
monarohs. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

OHARLKMAGNB  DEFENDS  THE  POPES  FROM  THE  LOMBASDS. 

A.  D.  754-774. 

The  possessions  which  the  Pope  had  so  suddenly  acquired 
were  not  long  imintemiptedly  enjoyed,  and  the  lustre  of 
his  new  diadem  grew  dim  beneath  the  overshadowii^  can- 
opy of  that  mighty  empire  which  was  erected  by  Pejnn's 
ous  son,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  Although  Pepin 
left  three  sons,  the  whole  of  his  dominions  remained,  by  the 
death  of  the  two  brothers,  in  the  hands  of  Charies,  by  the 
time  the  latter  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  young 
king  was  oi  majestic  appearance,  his  height  being  nearly 
seven  feet,  and  his  strength  proportioned  to  so  g^reat  a  stat- 
ure. Sprung  from  a  warlike  race,  he  even  surpassed  his 
sires  in  the  endowments  which  qualify  for  the  subjugation 
and  government  of  mankind. 

His  first  years,  however,  were  more  worthily  employed 
than  in  a  career  of  bloodshed  and  conquest.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  most  learned  clergy  that  could  be  attracted 
to  his  court,  be  studied  various  languages,  becoming  quite 
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proficient  in  Ladn,  and  not  meanly  sIdUed  in  Greek ;  and 
gained  aa  much  knowledge  aa  hia  iDatnictora  could  bestow 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  general  literature  of  that  illiter- 
ate age.  Throughout  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  it  continued 
to  be  (me  of  the  best  features  in  his  character,  that  he  en- 
couraged learning  of  every  sort,  both  by  patronage  and  by 
example.  The  eminent  English  scholar,  Alcuin,  was  hk 
special  favorite ;  and  in  the  years  of  repose  that  followed 
his  successful  wars,  he  took  great  delight  in  gathering 
around  him  all  men  of  genius  and  talent,  so  that  his  court 
presented  a  striking  and  illustrions  contrast  to  those  of  oo* 
temporary  monarchs. 

But  while  Charlemagne  was  pursuing  this  peaceful  and 
studious  course  of  life,  events  were  occurring  in  Italy  which 
paved  the  way  for  his  invasion  of  that  country,  and  the 
c<Hnmencement  <^  his  warlike  career. 

On  the  death  of  Paul  I.  in  766,  whose  popedom  was 
only  marked  by  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  Lombards,  the 
papal  throne  was  occupied  a  whole  year  by  a  person  named 
CoNSTANTiNB,  whom  the  Romanist  historians,  for  the  most 
part,  pass  over  in  discreet  sUence,  lest  the  opposition  of 
popes,  all  infallible,  should  become  too  apparent.  Constan- 
tine  seems  to  have  been  elected  by  the  sufi&ages  of  a  large 
party  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  in  all  probability  had  as 
legitimate  a  title  to  the  chair  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But  the  image  controversy  was  still  rife,  and  the  new 
Pope  took  the  unpopular  side,  advocating  very  earnestly 
the  disuse  of  images  altogether.  The  clergy,  ofifended  at 
the  innovation,  but  unable  to  restrain  the  Pope,  resolved  <m 
dethroning  him,  and  sought,  not  the  votes  of  the  people, 
but  the  swords  of  their  Lombard  neighbors.  By  their  aid 
Constantine  was  forcibly  deposed,  and,  having  been  cruelly 
deprived  of  sight,  was  shut  up  in  a  convent. 

A  furious  defender  of  images  was  elected  his  successor, 
under  the  title  of  Stephen  IY.,  but  so  much  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  a  large  party  that  he  eeuld  only  maintain  his 

5* 
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seat  by  the  help  of  the  Lombards,  until  the  leaden  of  the 
insurrection  were  taken  and  incapacitated  for  future  rerolt, 
according  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age,  by  haTing 
their  eyes  put  out.  Either  to  gratify  reyengeful  pasnoBS, 
or  to  support  at  all  costs  the  appearance  of  infallibility, 
Stephen  next  summoned  a  council  of  provincial  bishopa  to 
assemble  in  the  Lateran  church,  which  abrogated  all  the 
decrees  of  Constantino,  deposed  all  the  bishops  whom  he 
had  ordained,  annulled  all  his  baptisms  and  chrisms,  and, 
according  to  some  historians,  actually  sentenced  him  to  be 
ignominiously  scourged,  and  then  put  to  death — a  deeree 
which  was  executed  by  burning  him  in  the  nave  of  the 
church ! 

Stephen  lY .  appears  to  have  been  one  of  that  basest  class 
of  men  to  whose  breasts  even  gratitude  is  a  stranger.  The 
services  of  the  Lombards  had  placed  him  in  power,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  actions  was  to  requite  them  by  advising 
the  young  French  monarch  to  repudiate  an  alliance  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  daughter  of  their  king — a  step 
which  ultimately  led  to  their  ruin  by  the  invasion  of  a 
French  army,  commanded  by  Charlemagne  in  person. 

Rather  in  compliance  with  his  mother's  wish  than  from 
any  personal  inclination,  Charlemagne  had  been  wedded  in 
his  youth  to  the  daughter  of  Desider,  the  Lombard  king — 
a  match  not  more  repugnant  to  his  own  taste  than  it  was 
offensive  to  the  Pontiff,  who  dreaded  the  great  influence  it 
would  give  to  his  Lombard  neighbors.  As  soon  as  the 
young  prince  was  possessed  of  sovereign  power  he  deter- 
mined to  divorce  his  wife,  and  the  Pope  very  readily  pro- 
nounced that  his  marriage  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
valid;  "for,"  said  the  wily  priest,  "it  would  be  arrant 
folly  in  the  Franks  to  contaminate  their  noble  race  with  the 
perfidious  infected  blood  of  the  Lombards,  who  have 
brought  leprosy*  into  Italy,  and  who  do  not  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  nations.  Having  promised  to  St.  Peter  to 
^Tbe  jRope  bew  aUudet  to  thA  Kxiia  hst««jf. 
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be  friends  of  his  friends,  and  enemies  to  his  enemies,  the 
Franks  ought  to  shun  the  alliance  of  the  Lombards,  who 
are  the  deadly  enemies  of  Rome/'  Stephen  even  ventured 
to  conclude  his  epistle  by  threatening  the  French  king  widi 
excommunication  if  he  spumed  this  advice,  reminding  him 
that  it  proceeded  from  St.  Peter,  on  whose  tomb  the  letter 
was  written. 

Charlemagne  was,  of  course,  not  backward  to  comply 
with  a  mandate  which,  whether  he  sought  it  or  not,  was 
certainly  highly  congenial  to  his  own  wishes.  But  Desider, 
the  Lombard  chief,  very  deeply  resented  the  insulting  and 
ungrateful  language  of  the  Pope,  and  inflicted  a  not  un- 
merited chastisement  by  harassing  his  life  with  perpetual 
threats  of  invasion,  and  by  making  frequent  predatory  in- 
cm^ons  on  the  estates  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Stephen  lY.,  which  had  commenced  on  his  own 
part  in  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  was  retributively  ordained  to 
be  passed  in  violence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  hands  of 
others. 

The  enmity  of  the  Lombards  still  ccmtinued  to  show 
itself  after  the  accession  of  Adrian  L,  who  received  the 
tiara  in  772.  The  following  year,  Desider,  mindful  of  his 
former  injuries,  endeavored  to  force  the  Pope  to  anoint  and 
consecrate  two  nephews  of  Charlemagne,  residing  in  Italy, 
to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  and  on  Adrian's  refusal  re- 
newed his  hostilities  with  Rome.  Adrian  urged  Charle- 
magne to  undertake  the  quarrel;  and  he  feeling  himself 
partly  involved,  and  perhaps  not  sorry  to  have  so  plausible 
an  excuse  for  invasion,  quickly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  be- 
sieged Desider  in  his  capital  of  Pavia,  continuing  the  block- 
ade for  nearly  a  year. 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  approach  of  the  French  army  the 
Lombard  king  stood  upon  the  battlements,  eagerly  search- 
ing with  his  eyes  for  his  daring  assailant;  and  that  at 
length  percdvmg  Charlemagne,  mounted  on  an  iron-clad 
chai^er,  clothed  m  armor  ^rom  head  to  foo^  toA  c^cxiv^ 
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wms  by  his  stature  smid  the  ftorroiiiidiDg  throng*  he  ins 
struck  with  such  amasement  at  his  awful  aspect^  that  he 
«iehumed  in  a  dejected  tone :  "  Let  ns  descend  and  hide 
ourselves  beneath  the  earth  from  the  angry  glance  of  such 
a  powerful  foe !" 

On  receiving  the  submission  of  the  king,  Charlemagne 
sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Oorvey,  and  then  proceeded  in  triumph  to  Rome,  where 
the  grateful  acknowledgrments  of  the  Pope  and  the  oitinns 
awaited  him. 

Arriving  for  the  first  time  in  view  of  the  walls  and  toweis 
of  the  far-famed  city  on  Easter-eve,  774>  he  was  reoeiTsd 
with  all  the  honors  which  had  been  formerly  paid  to  the 
imperial  exarch.  No  sooner  was  Adrian  informed  of  his 
approach  than  he  dispatched  a  company  of  magistratea  and 
nobles,  who,  having  met  the  young  conqueror  at  the  dis- 
taiioe  of  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  conducted  him  in  gnat 
state  to  her  gates.  The  Flaminian  Way  was  lined  Ibr  a 
whole  mile  by  troops  of  citi2sens,  arranged  under  the  Gteel^ 
Lombard,  Roman,  or  Saxon  banners,  according  to  their  re- 
spective nations.  The  soldiers  were  under  arms,  and  bands 
of  children  waved  branches  of  trees,  and  sung  patriotie 
hymns  in  honor  of  their  great  deliverer.  The  clergy  and 
nobles  formed  themselves  into  a  procession,  preceded  by 
large  decorated  crosses  and  ensigns  of  the  saints.  As  soon 
as  these  emblems  met  the  eye  of  Charlemagne,  he  afighted 
from  his  horse,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  stairs  of  the 
Vatican,  whose  steps  he  devoutly  kissed.  In  the  portico^ 
Adrian  awaited  him,  and  leading  him  to  St.  Peter^s  shrine^ 
the  Pontiff  there  publicly .  proclaimed  Charlemagne  to  be 
"King  of  Italy  and  Patrician  of  Rome  ;*'  the  latter  title  W 
ing  given  in  the  middle  ages  to  foreign  princes  who  pro- 
teeted  the  Roman  See.  Charlemagne,  upon  hia  put, 
promised  to  confirm  the  grant  oi  territory  made  by  Pepin 
to  the  Pope,  and  engaged  to  fulfill  all  the  purposes  of  Us 
MDtt$triou§  father  for  the  wettne  of  the  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB   VOROKD   *•  DEOKETALB ''   ANB   •*  DONATION '' ^nOrLUXNCB 

OF  CHABLBMAGNB  ON  THS  PAPAOT. A.  D.  774^705. 

Adrian  soon  felt  that  the  conquest  of  the  Lombards  by 
Charlemagne  had  delivered  him  from  a  troublesome,  but 
comparatively  harmless  foe,  to  give  him  in  exchange  a  pa- 
tronizing and  powerful  master.  He  therefore  sought  very 
assiduously  to  secure  the  fitiendship  of  Charlemagne,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  that  great  monarch  several 
marks  of  personal  esteem.  But  the  French  kmg  was  more 
anxious  to  use  the  clergy  as  his  instruments  in  governing, 
than  to  enrich  them  or  invest  them  with  independent  power. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  Charlemagne  gave  any  substan- 
tial fulfillment  of  his  promise  respecting  the  Roman  territory, 
and  many  letters  were  written  by  the  Pope  urging  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  deciding  the  mind  of  Charlemagne 
on  this  subject,  that  Adrian  I.  perpetrated  that  enormous 
deception*  which  has,  ever  since  its  discovery,  made  lus 
memory  as  hateful  to  truth  as  that  of  the  vilest  popes.  In 
the  retirement  of  the  Vatican,  some  monk  or  bishop  was 
employed  to  forge  the  famous  documents  known  as  the 
Decretals,  and  the  Donation  of  Constantine — "those  two 
xna^c  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  of  the 
popes."  By  the  former,  all  ecclesiastical  disputes,  occur- 
ring in  any  part  of  the  world,  were  ultimately  referred  to 

^  In  Udribing  this  deception  to  Adrian,  it  is  not  meant  to  1w 
inferred  that  he  was  the  author ^  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  pnmh 
do-Jsidorian  decretalB,  though  even  this  is  far  from,  impossible. 
The  authorship  is  unltnown,  and  probably  belongs  to  no  single  indi- 
Tidnal ;  but  that  the  popes  were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that  Adrian 
was  the  ihrit  to  publish  tiMm  to  the  world,  are  fkots  tolerably  pal- 
ent  from  the  Codtx  CaroUmu,  epift  49,  et  aliiB. 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  by  the  latter,  Constantme  the 
Great  is  represented  as  resigning  to  the  popes,  on  betaking 
himself  to  his  new  eastern  metropolis,  the  fiill  and  per- 
petual sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the 
west.  Appealing  to  these  documents  as  authentic  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Charlemagne,  Adrian  founds  on  them  his 
claim  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  given  by  both  himself 
and  his  father,  regarding  it  no  longer  as  a  favor,  but  only 
as  a  partial  restitution  of  a  right  which  the  Greek  princes 
had  for  centuries  usurped.  So  great  was  the  credulity  of 
the  age,  that  the  fictitious  instruments  to  which  Adrian 
then  appealed  were  enrolled,  without  opposition  or  distmst, 
among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law,  and  Adrian  was  by  no 
means  the  only  pope  who  had  the  effrontery  to  palm  them 
on  the  world  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  devout  Isi- 
dore of  Seville. 

But  besides  caring  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  bis  see, 
Adrian's  mind  was  much  troubled  by  the  image  contro- 
versy, which  still  agitated  the  east,  and  in  which  he  upheld 
the  cause  of  idolatry  as  zealously  as  his  predecessors.  The 
emperor,  Leo  lY.,  espoused  the  side  of  the  iconoclasts  with 
hereditary  spirit ;  but  his  influence  was  much  neutralised  by 
the  exertions  of  his  wife,  the  empress  Irene,  who,  an  Athe- 
nian by  birth,  was  imbued  with  national  prejudices  in  favcnr 
of  image  worship.  She  had  generally  contrived  to  conceal 
her  own  fondness  of  images  from  the  emperor's  knowledge; 
but  it  happened  that  at  a  time  when  his  anger  ¥ras  so  in- 
flamed against  the  orthodox  or  idolatrous  party  that  he  had 
put  some  of  them  to  death,  he  foimd  in  his  wife's  bed  two 
images  which  she  had  secretly  worshiped.  Indignant 
and  resentful,  the  emperor  was  taking  measures  for  her 
trial,  perhaps  her  death,  when  suddenly,  in  attempting  to 
place  upon  his  head  a  crown  consecrated  by  his  wife  to  the 
crucifix,  his  skm  became  covered  with  pustules  wherever 
the  crown  touched  it,  and  a  burning  fever  succeeding^  he 
died  in  a  few  hotas. 
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After  thus  mnrdermg  her  husband,  Irene,  who  was  as 
amiHtioiis  as  she  was  profligate  and  cruel,  seised  on  the 
reins  of  power,  goyeming  in  the  name  of  her  son  Constsn* 
tine,  who  was  yet  a  youth.  Her  zeal  (or  image  worship 
was  now  unrestrained,  and  her  first  step  was  to  court  the 
assistance  of  the  Pope  to  aid  her  in  utterly  exterminating 
the  iconoclast  sect.  To  the  disgrace  of  Adrian,  he  con- 
sented to  abet  the  plots  ci  this  wicked  woman,  whose  share 
in  her  husband's  death  he  entirely  overlooked,  pretending 
even  to  believe  that  his  shocking  end  was  miraculously 
awarded  him  as  a  punishment  for  his  opposition  to  the  or- 
thodox practice  of  the  Church.  A  council  was  convened  by 
Irene,  which  met  at  Nice  in  the  year  787,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Adrian's  l^ates  it  unanimously  decreed, 
that  the  worship  of  images  was  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
reascm,  as  well  as  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  Church. 
Very  justly  have  the  acts  of  thb  council  been  pronounced 
^'a  curious  monument  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  of 
falsehood  and  folly."  Images  of  the  cross  were  thenceforth 
to  be  consecrated,  and  put  on  all  the  vessels  and  vestments 
employed  in  the  worship  of  God ;  they  were  to  adorn  also 
the  walls  of  houses,  and  to  ornament  the  public  ways. 
Especially  it  was  decreed,  that  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  angels,  and  the  sidnts,  should  be  regarded  as 
sacred;  and  if  any  shoula  teach  otherwise,  or  dare  to 
throw  away  books  or  pictures  bearing  the  painted  cross,  or 
the  effigies  of  these  holy  personages,  or  treat  with  contempt 
the  relics  of  martjn^,  they  should  fall  under  the  censures 
and  punishments  of  the  Church.  Ofifenders  in  holy  orders, 
it  was  added,  should  be  deposed,  and  all  others  excommu- 
nicated from  the  rites  of  religion. 

The  same  year  that  this  council  was  held,  Charlemagne 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Rome,  when  his  son  Pepin  was 
christened  by  the  Pope.  But  though  Adrian  had  gained 
some  influence  with  the  king,  it  was  not  adequate  to  ob- 
tain his  countenance  to  the  spread  of  idolatry  *m  Cbfe  0\rax^ 
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The  clergy  of  France  were,  perhaps,  as  Buper8titioiiB»  and  as 
bent  on  reducing  the  laity  to  subjection  as  those  oi  Italy  or 
the  east,  but  their  object  was  attained  by  other  means. 
While  the  Greeks  and  Italians  worshiped  the  images,  the 
French  and  Germans  adored  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and 
the  popes  found  it  as  profitable  to  enrich  their  treasmy  by 
selling  in  France  bones  taken  from  the  catacombs,  aa  to  en* 
hance  their  power  at  home  by  exalting  the  sacredneas  of 
eonsecrated  statues  and  pictures. 

Charlemagne,  however,  was  endowed  with  an  intellect 
which  rose  superior  to  these  superstiticHis,  and  on  receiving 
from  Adrian  the  decrees  of  the  Nicean  Council,  he  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Alcuin  and  others,  with 
directions  to  draw  up  a  confutation  of  their  errors,  which 
was  afterward  published  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and 
known  as  the  "Carolmian  Book."  In  794  he  furiher 
convoked  an  assembly  at  Frankfort  of  three  hundred  bish- 
ops of  the  west,  by  whom  the  decrees  of  the  eastern  eoun- 
cil  were  unanimously  rejected,  and  supreme  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  the  idolatrous  practices  which  those  decrees, 
sanctioned  and  enjoined. 

These  decisive  steps  of  the  Frankish  king  were  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  Adrian,  but  he  thought  it  wise  to 
doak  his  mortification,  and  in  various  letters  endeavored  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  real  opposition  between  the  Frank- 
fort and  Nicean  decrees. 

In  truth,  the  Pope  felt  that  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne was  becoming  every  day  more  essentml  to  the 
strength  and  safety  of  the  Roman  See,  of  which  as  patridan 
he  was  the  sworn  protector.  In  all  his  conquests,  the  king 
made  it  a  condition  on  which  he  spared  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  conquered,  that  they  should  profess  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  whole  Saxon  nation,  with  the  valiant  Witi- 
kind  at  their  head,  after  carrying  on  for  years  a  desperate 
and  sangumary  conflict,  were  at  last  compelled  by  Charle- 
joagne  to  submit  to  bi^tkra.    By  a  process  Bke  this,  the 
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warlike  king  became  one  oi  the  most  snccessful  misgionaries 
of  a  Church  which  only  asked  for  nominal  converts. 

Moreoyer,  while  Charlemagne  was  able  thus  greatlj  to 
add  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  Pope  and  the  priart- 
hoody  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  competent  tmd 
not  indisposed  to  Hnut  their  power  and  regulate  their  func- 
tions. He  reg^ed  them  as  the  teachers  and  ciyilisers  of 
mankind,  and  though  he  often  intrusted  them  with  magiste- 
rial offices,  it  was  simply  because  he  thought  them  more 
capable  tiban  others  oi  discharging  such  offices  with  ability. 
In  several  ecclesiastical .  assemblies  he  laid  down  new  and 
skingent  regulations  for  the  internal  order  of  the  Church* 
He  forbade  the  clergy  to  carry  arms,  to  keep  falcons,  doga^ 
or  jesters ;  but  knowing  their  unconquerable  love  (^  the 
chase,  he  permitted  th^n  to  retain  this  amusement  <xi  oon- 
dition  of  their  converting  the  skins  of  the  animals  they 
killed  into  binding  for  books,  which  he  hoped  by  these 
means  to  render  more  common.  Moderation,  decency,  and 
gravity  of  behavior  were  enjoined  upon  all  priests,  and  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  ^d  employment  in  the  fields  and 
schools. 

Such  proofs  of  an  independent  spirit  caused  Charle- 
magne to  be  feared  and  courted  at  the  same  time  by  the 
crafty  and  aspiring  Pontiff;  and  with  so  much  prudence 
and  policy  did  Adrian  I.  conduct  all  his  intercourse  with 
the  king,  that  upcm  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Christ- 
mas-day, 795,  Charlemagne  expressed  very  profound  gri^ 
and  composed  an  epitaph  in  Latin  verse,  breathing  botli 
respect  and  affection.  The  vices  of  Adrian's  character  were 
of  a  kind  that  often  conceal  themselves  from  cotemporaiy 
observers  to  become  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CHARLEMAGNE    THE    EMPEROR — ^HIS    RSGULATI0H8    FOB  TBI 

OLEROT. A.  D.  795-814. 

Leo  III.,  who  next  ascended  the  papal  throne,  was  as 
careful  as  his  predecessor  to  cultiyate  the  regards  of  the 
powerful  Charlemagne.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send 
the  hanner  of  Rome,  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  to  the 
Frank  king,  requesting  that  some  nohleman  nught  be  de- 
puted to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Charlemagne  com- 
plied with  the  request,  but  also  expressed  his  intention  of 
visiting  Rome  in  person. 

Until  this  visit  was  paid,  the  seat  of  the  new  Pontiff  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  insecure.  The  relatives  of 
the  late  Pope,  from  some  unknown  cause,  exhibited  ft  vio- 
lent dislike  to  Leo,  and  even  conspired  against  his  life.  In 
the  year  799,  as  Leo  was  one  day  riding  through  the  city 
in  some  religious  procession,  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
priests,  and  chanting  the  liturgy,  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  two  of  these  relatives  of  Adrian — one^  a  canon,  the  other 
a  sacristan — aided  by  a  body  of  armed  associates,  who  threw 
him  from  his  horse,  and  dragging  him  through  the  streets 
into  a  neighboring  convent,  were  about  most  cmelly  to 
mutilate  him  by  putting  out  his  eyes  and  cutting  out  his 
tongue,  when  the  Pope's  party  breaking  in  rescued  him 
from  their  hands.  It  would  seem,  from  the  conspiratorB 
being  only  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  that  there  had  been 
some  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope ;  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  the  view  here  disclosed  of  the  moral  state 
of  the  priesthood  in  that  age  is  alike  melancholy  and  re- 
volting. 

In  the  year  800  the  invincible  Charlemagne  had  com- 
pleted his  career  of  conquest.  Italy  had  submitted  to  his 
sway ;  the  Saxons,  Thuringians,  Avars,  and  a  multitude  of 
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smaller  barbarous  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
had  been  subdued  and  brought  under  a  uniform  system  of 
government  and  laws.  The  far-seeing  genius  of  Charle- 
magne had  perceived  that  unity  was  the  want,  and  anarchy 
the  tendency  of  the  age ;  and  the  wars  he  engaged  in  were 
undertaken  less  in  a  spirit  of  ambition  than  with  a  settled 
purpose  to  avert,  perhaps  by  the  only  means  within  hii 
reach,  the  danger  which  threatened  society.  The  system  of 
polity  he  established,  since  known  as  the  feudal,  was  that 
which  already  existed  among  his  own  nation ;  and  though 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  liberty  of  the  governed,  was 
well  adapted  to  give  strength  to  the  arm  of  the  governor — 
an  alteration  which  seems  to  have  been  just  then  essential 
to  the  growth  of  civilization.  Had  the  hostile  tribes  which 
Charlemagne  united  under  one  head  continued  much  longer 
divided,  Europe  would  most  likely  have  relapsed  into  the 
barbarism  from  which  it  had  partially  emerged  since  the 
settlement  of  the  Franks  and  Goths.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  relapse  are  too  dismal  to  contemplate;  for  there  was 
no  fountain  of  religion  or  literature  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  the 
world,  from  which  the  regions  parched  with  drought  might 
be  replenished  and  refreshed. 

By  the  armies  of  Charlemagne  the  power  of  the  Moham- 
medan, or  Saracenic  Moors,  was  also  broken  at  Roncesvalles 
and  elsewhere,  so  that  his  authority  was  now  acknowledged 
throughout  the  entire  west,  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Irene,  the  empress  of  the  east,  which  defined 
the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions,  and  divided  all 
Europe  between  them. 

In  all  these  successes  Charlemagne  had  received  much 
assistance  from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  whose  emissaries  some- 
times prepared  the  way  for  his  victories,  but  more  frequently 
followed  in  his  track,  and  instilled  the  principles  of  obe- 
dience and  fidelity.  It  was  said  that ''  God  had  given  two 
swords  wherewith  to  govern  the  world,  the  one  to  the  Pope, 
the  other  to  the  emperor ;"  and  Charlemagne  was  not  un- 
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grateful  for  the  suppcnrt  thus  afforded  him,  nor  aloir  to 
recompense  the  service.  It  was  he  who  first  aet  tlie  ex- 
ample  of  compelling  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  ekrgj, 
which  had  hefore  been  a  voluntary  ofiering;  he  alao  at- 
tached vast  estates  to  abbeys  and  churches  in  varioaa  parts 
of  his  empire ;  he  gave  the  clergy  entire  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  body,  with  great  influence  in  all  dvil  affairs ;  and 
finally,  he  resolved  that  on  exchanging  the  regal  for  the 
imperial  crown,  he  would  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff  himself,  that  each  might  thus  gam  honor  by  confer- 
ring it  on  the  other. 

On  the  24th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  800,  Charle- 
magne made  his  entry  into  Rome,  being  met  beyond  the 
walls  by  Pope  Leo  III.  Seven  days  after,  an  assembly 
was  convoked,  consisting  of  the  French  and  Roman  nobles, 
abbots,  and  prelates,  before  whom  Leo  appeared,  to  answer 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  party  who  had 
before  attempted  his  life.  But  this  was  no  season  for  a 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  Charlemagne  will- 
ingly accepted  the  declaration  of  the  Pope  that  he  was 
guiltless  of  the  crimes  alleged. 

In  return  for  so  important  a  {slygt,  Leo  prepared  due 
honors  for  his  illustiious  guest.  On  Christmas-day»  Charle- 
magne appeared  at  the  service  of  the  mass  in  St.  Peter's; 
and,  to  gratify  the  people,  he  wore  on  the  occasion  the  cos- 
tume of  the  Roman  patrician.  When  mass  was  concluded, 
the  Pontiff  approached  Charlemagne,  who  was  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  and  first  anointing  him,  then  placed  on  hn 
head  a  golden  crown.  Instantly  the  lofty  roof  echoed  to 
the  shouts  of  the  vast  assembly,  both  clergy  and  people 
exclaiming,  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  Charles,  moat  pious 
Augustus,  crowned  by  God,  the  great  and  pacific  emperor 
of  the  Romans !"  The  Pope  was  then  the  first  to  perform 
the  act  of  homage. 

Thus  was  the  western  empire  revived,  after  an  interval 
of  more  than  three  centuries ;  for  from  this  period  Oharle- 
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SMgne  dipped  hk  foniiertiUes^asraiiiiiig  those  wkh  which 
the  people  had  greeted  him  on  the  day  of  his  ooioiuUioii. 
From  this  time,  also,  the  popes  were  permitted  to  exercise 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Borne  and  its  territory,  though 
still  acknowledging  subordination  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors — a  fact  expressed  in  the  coinage  issuing  from  the 
papal  mint,  by  the  Pontiff's  name  being  inserted  on  one 
side  of  the  coin,  and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EFFECTS  OF  CHAftLEMAGNE'S  POLICY — THE  POPES  AIM  AT 
INDEPENDENCE. A.  D.  814r^58. 

As  long  as  Charlemagne  liyed  to  control  and  restrain  the 
pontiffs,  the  alterations  he  had  effected  were  probably  bene* 
ficial,  at  least  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Roman  people. 
Although  he  had  greatly  elevated  the  power  and  increased 
the  revenues  of  the  Pope,  his  vigorous  arm  was  able  not 
only  to  ke«p  them  in  subjection  to  himself,  but  also  to 
obhge  them  to  the  active  performance  of  what  he  regarded 
as  tiieir  duty.  There  was  a  visible  improvement  in  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  character  of  the  clergy  during 
the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

But  when,  in  the  year  814,  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  received  the  remains  of  the  mighty  Charlemagne,  and 
the  crown  descended  to  his  son,  Louis  the  Meek,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  popes  were  now  endowed  with 
powers  which  would  prove  injurious  to  themselves,  and 
make  them  a  terror  even  to  kings,  and  a  pest  to  society  ai 
large.  Louis  inherited  none  of  the  qualities  of  his  father's 
master-mind,  and  the  pontaffs  were  not  slow  to  discover 
the  defect. 

In  816  Stephen  Y.  succeeded  to  the  papa)  chair;  and 
so  secure  did  he  feel  in  the  em^pefmr^s  indolence,  that  he  did 
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not  even  think  it  necessary  to  ask  the  imperial  sanotioii, 
which  Adrian  I.  had  made  mdispensable  to  the  yaliditf 
of  an  election.  His  judgment  had  not  deceived  him; 
for  on  Stephen's  visiting  the  emperor  at  Orleans,  shcnily 
after  his  consecration,  Louis  saluted  him  with  all  kind- 
ness and  respect,  notwithstanding  the  indignity  he  had 
received. 

Stephen  survived  his  election  little  more  than  sevoi 
months,  and  was  followed  by  Paschal  I.,  who  thought  he 
could  Dot  do  better  than  imitate  the  independent  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  did  it  with  equal  impunity.  But  of 
him,  and  of  Eugene  II.  and  Valentine,  who  quickly  suc- 
ceeded in  the  enjoyment  of  the  short-lived  pontifical  power, 
nothing  worthy  of  narration  is  known,  except  perhaps  that 
Valentine  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  receive,  on  his 
accession  to  the  tiara,  the  homage  of  the  senate  and  people 
in  the  abject  and  disgusting  ceremony  of  kissing  the  foot 

The  memory  of  Gregory  IV.,  who  began  his  pontificate 
in  828,  is  rendered  odious,  chiefly  by  the  part  he  took  in 
the  parricidal  wars  of  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  with 
the  view  of  effecting  that  monarch's  dethronement.  The 
weak  Louis  exhibited  so  much  partiality  for  his^oungest 
son,  Charles,  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  two  elder. 
Lothaire,  the  eldest,  was  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  tide, 
with  Italy  and  the  Rhine  coimtry  for  his  domain ;  but  evmi 
he  grew  apprehensive  that  his  father's  fondness  for  Charles 
would  interfere  with  his  future  rights,  and  he  therefore  joined 
with  his  next  brother  in  a  conspiracy  against  Louis.  The  waiy 
Pontiff,  perceiving  the  incapacity  of  the  emperor,  and  prog- 
nosticatiag  his  fall,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  undutiful 
sons.  Happily  the  sword  was  not  appealed  to ;  but  in  the 
negotiations  which  decided  the  dispute,  Gregory,  as  the 
ambassador  of  the  imfilial  conspirators,  performed  the  trai- 
torous office  of  demanding  from  Louis  a  formal  recognition 
of  their  claims,  and  submission  to  their  authority.  Nor  was 
he  oootent  until  the  dishonored  king  had  also  done  penaaoe, 
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m  the  monastery  oi  Soisbobb,  by  kneeling  on  a  hair-cloth 
and  reading  a  paper,  in  which  he  accused  himself  of  thefts 
perjury,  and  murder. 

The  brief  reign  of  Ssaoiua— (Sergius  II.,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  in  844) — was  troubled,  as  that  of  his  predecessor 
had  been,  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Saracens.  In 
846  a  fleet  of  these  armed  marauders  dared  to  sail  up  the 
Tiber  almost  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the  city.  They  left 
Rome  itself  untouched,  but  could  not  depart  till  they  had 
violated  the  reputed  sanctity  of  St.  Peter's  church,  which 
then  stood  without  the  gates.  Looking  with  fierce  and  in- 
tolerant hate  on  what  they  too  truly  regarded  as  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Christians,  they  stripped  the  church 
of  its  images  and  rich  ornaments,  and  carried  ofif  in  triumph 
the  silver  altar-piece.  The  Romans,  trembling  for  their 
homes  and  their  lives,  implored  the  aid  of  the  Franks ;  but 
the  force  sent  was  far  too  feeble  to  give  effectual  protectacm, 
and  the  question  began  to  be  mooted,  if  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  the  ancient  metropolis  to  offer  once  more  its  alle- 
giance to  the  Greek  emperor. 

Xn  the  midst  of  these  troubles  Pope  Sergius  died,  and 
was  immediately  followed  in  the  seat  of  power  by  a  man 
well  adapted  for  the  crisis,  and  who  was  chosen  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  not  at  all  because  of  bis  moral 
worth,  but  because  he  seemed  the  best  qualified  to  defend 
the  city  in  its  present  distress. 

This  was  Lbo  IV.,  who,  without  waiting  for  the  consent 
of  the  emperor,  set  himself  at  once  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  at  least  as  a  temporal  prince.  He  took 
the  promptest  measures  to  replenish  the  ezhaufited  treas- 
wy,  caused  the  walls  to  be  repaired  wherever  they  were 
broken  down  or  decayed,  built  fortifications  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  threw  iron  chains  across  from  side  to  side,  to 
hinder  the  ascent  of  an  enemy's  fleet. 

It  was  very  soon  found  that  all  these  precautions  Yfere 
needful.     The  Saracens  returned  in  greater  icft^)  «u\. 
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threatened  not  a  mere  invanon,  but  conquest  and  dominioiL 
Bat  Leo  had  obtained  timely  assbtance  from  the  Gredo^ 
and  a  naval  conflict  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
A  tempest  aided  the  Italians,  scattering  and  destroymg  a 
great  part  of  the  hostile  fleet,  which  had  no  harbor  oflfering 
it  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  Many  who  escaped 
the  waves  were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  re- 
mamder  were  employed  in  their  captivity  to  restore  the 
edifices  they  had  helped  to  destroy. 

Of  the  spoils  of  this  victory  Leo  devoted  a  considerable 
part  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  Thirteen  Arabian  bows, 
of  pure  and  massive  silver,  were  hung  as  ornaments  and 
trophies  aroimd  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's;  four  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  was  reserved  to  replace  the  silver 
vessels  used  in  divine  service ;  and  a  single  plate  of  gold, 
embossed  with  portraits  of  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  and 
endrcled  with  pearls,  weighed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds.  Leo  did  not,  however,  expend  all  his  booty 
in  vain  displays  of  splendor.  He  labored  more  than  most 
of  Ins  predecessors  to  beautify  and  strengthen  the  city.  In 
particular,  he  surrounded  the  Vatican  hill  with  walls  and 
towers,  that  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  might  be  no  more 
exposed  to  the  insults  and  ravages  of  Saracen  or  other 
invaders ;  and  the  district  thus  permanently  inclosed  witUa 
the  civic  boundary  has  ever  since,  in  memory  of  its  founder, 
been  distinguished  as  the  Leonine  city. 

It  is  as  successor  to  Leo  that  many  historians  have 
placed  the  fabulous  female  pontiff,  Joan.  The  reaKty  of 
her  existence,  though  certunly  not  an  impossible  ocourrenee, 
is  exceedingly  improbable,  as  the  annalist  of  the  popes» 
Anastasius,  who  lived  at  this  very  time,  omits  even  to  naeii' 
tkm  her  name,  nor  can  it  be  found  in  any  writer  for  neariy 
two  centuries  afterward.  The  probability  is,  that  tiie  snr* 
passing  and  altogether  monstrous  profligacy  of  the  popes 
who  filled  up  the  interval,  had  so  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  ibe  reoeptaoa  of  the  tale,  that  it  was  no  sooner  invented 
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than  it  met  with  ready  helief,  afid  has  in  consequence  been 
confidently  repeated  by  most  writers  not  seeking  thdr  in- 
formation at  those  fountains  of  authentic  history,  cotempo- 
rary  records.  The  papacy  has  crimes  enough  to  answer  for, 
without  our  swelling  the  catalogue  unnecessarily;  and  how- 
ever plausible  the  story  of  Pope  Joan  may  appear,  it  is  the 
duty  alike  of  Christian  charity  and  of  historic  truthfulness 
to  reject  it,  unless  established  on  the  surest  evidence.* 

The  pontificate  of  BsNXDicnp  III.  clahns  just  a  passing 
notice,  for  the  evidence  afforded,  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  election,  of  the  dependence  of  the  papacy  at  this  time 
VLpom  the  imperial  crown.  The  election  of  Benedict  having 
been  violently  opposed  by  a  party  who  would  have  conferred 
the  office  on  another  priest,  both  the  claimants  appealed  to 
the  emperor.  The  decision  from  the  imperial  court  was  at 
first  in  opposition  to  Benedict,  who  was  thrown  into  prison. 
But  shortly  afterward  this  judgment  was  reversed,  and 
Benedict  was  transferred  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne  of 
the  Church. 

^  As  those  wko  ^ve  credence  to  tke  story  may  think  it  unfiur 
to  suppress  the  narratiye  entirely,  it  shall  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Menzelf  the  German  historian :  "  Pope  John  VIIL  is  said  to  have 
been  a  German,  named  Jntta,  or  Gerberta,  who  was  bom  at  Ingel- 
heim,  and  received  an  excellent  education  firom  her  father,  a  man 
of  deep  learning.  Becoming  enamored  of  a  monk  at  Fulda,  she 
disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  took  the  oath  of  celibacy,  and 
joined  her  lover  in  his  monastery.  They  subsequently  traveled 
together  as  far  as  Greece,  and  Jutta  appeared  at  Athens  in  the 
character  of  a  public  teacher.  Here  her  lover  died.  She,  hoi^ver, 
gradually  rose  firam  one  dignity  to  another,  and  was  finally  elected 
Pope,  when  she  took  anolher  lover.  Daring  her  pregnancy,  %»• 
cording  to  the  legend,  an  angel  promised  her  forgiveness  for  her 
crime  if  she  would  consent  to  publish  her  shame  before  the  as- 
sembled people;  and  she  was  accordingly  delivered  during  a  great 
and  solemn  procession,'^  and  immediately  died. 

6 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  POPES  GROW  MORE   ARROGANT — THE   **  GREAT   SCHZSM" 

COMMENCED. — A.  D.  858-900. 

Nicholas  I.,  who  commenced  his  papal  re^  in  858,  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  character,  and  his  history  exhibits  in 
bold  relief  the  danger  of  inyesting  a  priesthood  with  secular 
power.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  amlntioos  pontiff 
were  of  two  sorts ;  one,  whose  bent  of  mind  led  tiiem  to 
seek  the  spiritual — ^the  other,  the  temporal  exaltatioii  of 
the  Roman  See ;  and  as  Leo  lY .  was  a  fair  example  of  the 
latter  class,  so  was  Nicholas  I.  of  the  former. 

Taking  his  stand  on  the  forged  Decretals  and  Donation, 
which  had  been  urged  with  so  much  yehemence  against 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian,  Nicholas  deliberately  re- 
solved to  exalt  the  tiara  above  miter  and  crown,  and  boldly 
taught  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope's  authority  should  be 
paramount  over  every  other.  Although  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  friendly,  perhaps  servile  influence  of  ihe 
Enfperor  Louis  II.,  who  was  then  residing  in  Rome,  and 
who  graced  the  ceremony  of  consecration  by  his  presence, 
the  haughty  priest  so  successfully  exercised  his  arts  upon 
the  monarch's  superstitious  nature,  as  to  cause  him  to  set 
the  example  to  future  emperors  of  humbly  leading  gd.  foot 
the  horse  of  the  Pontiff,  holding  the  bridle  for  a&  great  a 
distance  as  a  strong  man  might  hurl  a  spear ;  whidi  thus 
became  a  form,  not  of  cotirtesy,  as  when  Pepin  receiyed 
the  Pope  for  his  guest  at  Pontyon,  but  one  of  custom,  and 
even  obligation. 

The  first  public  measure  of  Nicholas  was  an  act  of  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  Church,  with  which 
the  popes  had  in  some  degree  renewed  their  intercourse 
^ter  the  favors  conferred  by  the  Greek  emperor  upaa 
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Leo  lY.  The  emperor  now  reigning  had  deposed  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  and  eleyated  Photiiis,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  superior  talents,  to  the  primacy  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  deposed  Ignatius  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and 
Nicholas,  perhaps  jealous  of  Photius,  perhaps  flattered  by 
the  appeal,  or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  yexed  at  the  con* 
tinned  withdrawal  from  Bomap  jurisdiction  of  the  provinces 
to  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  iiftisted  on  his  right  to  regu- 
late the  succession  of  all  bishops,  both  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west  Nicholas  further  excommunicated  Photius — a 
compliment  which  the  patriarch  returned  by  anathematis* 
ing  the  Pope.  Thus  was  laid  the  foimdatioa  of  the  lasting 
schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches ;  for  these 
ambitious  rivals  for  universal  supremacy,  Nicholas  and 
Photius,  were  never  reconciled,  and  the  strife  between  ihe 
two  sects  ended,  some  generations  later,  in  a  mutual  and 
absolute  renunciation  of  fellowship. 

Bishops  and  monarchs  were  alike  compelled  to  himible 
themselves  before  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  haughty  priest 
who  now  swayed  the  scepter  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  princes  of  the  age  were  weak  and  superstitious,  and 
the  popes  seldom  lost  any  opportunities  for  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  popedom,  and  trying  to  establish  its  su- 
premacy over  all  merely  secular  powers. 

Nicholas  was  succeeded  in  867  by  Adrian  II.,  who 
soon  discovered  a  temper  fully  in  harmony  with  that  of  his 
predecessor.  The  King  of  Lorraine,  Lothaire  II.,  was  still 
tmder  the  censure  of  the  Church  for  divorcing  his  wife  Thiet- 
berg ;  but  hoping  that  by  a  change  of  pontiffs  the  prospects 
of  his  suit  were  brightened,  he  ventured  to  sue  once  more 
for  permission  to  appear  in  Rome,  and  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  With  Adrian  he  ui^d  also  that  he  deserved  this 
favor  for  his  futhful  exertions  to  drive  back  the  Saracens 
from  the  papal  domains.  Adrian  permitted  the  visit,  but 
resolved  on  duly  humbling  the  visitor ;  and  when  Lothaire 
arrived  in  Rome,  he  found  himself  regarded  uodi  \3:^»J(A^  «& 
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a  criminal  rather  than  as  a  king.  Presenting  himself  at  8t 
Peter's,  no  priest  was  in  attendance  to  receire  him,  and 
alone  with  his  followers  he  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostk. 
On  eiftering  the  rooms  near  to  the  chmrch,  which  were  fixed 
for  his  abode,  he  found  them  not  even  cleanly  swept.  The 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Lothaire  attended  the  services 
of  the  church;  but  althougfi  a  fnonarch  was  among  its 
worshipers,  and  when  th^imnterest  required  it  the  popes 
were  never  slow  to  do  homage  to  these  august  and  rare 
visitors,  Adrian  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 

On  the  following  day,  an  explanation  took  place,  and  the 
Pope  consented  to  receive  the  apologies  of  the  king,  but  at 
the  same  time  insisted  on  his  submitting  to  a  public  humilia- 
tion. Inviting  Lothaire  and  his  court  to  a  solemn  com- 
munion, the  Pontiff  thus  addressed  the  long :  "  If  thou  art 
innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  thy  charge,  and  heartily  in- 
tendest  to  refrain  from  such  crimes  in  future,  approach  and 
receive  the  sacrament  of  redemption,  which  shall  be  to  thee 
the  pledge  of  the  remission  of  thy  sins,  and  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. But  if  otherwise,  beware  of  taking  this  sacrament, 
lest  that  which  the  Lord  hath  prepared  as  a  remedy  for  his 
faithful  servants,  be  converted  into  a  cliastiaemeni  for  thee." 
In  like  manner  Adrian  addressed  each  of  the  nobles  who 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  warning  them  that  to  be  accom- 
plices in  Lothaire's  guilt  would  expose  them  to  a  similar 
retribution.  "  And  the  king,"  says  the  credulous  chronicler, 
"and  every  one  of  them,  knowing  himself  to  be  guilty, 
took  the  communion  with  a  rash  boldness,  and  every  one 
of  them  died  by  a  judgment  from  Heaven  before  the  first 
day  oi  the  next  year  !"* 

So  imposing  had  the  arrogant  and  fallacious  claims  of 
the  pontiffs  now  become,  that  posterity  is  amazed  to  see 
these  men,  for  the  most  part  commcmplace,  and  often  con* 

^  Hincmor,  in  Ms  *'  Annals  of  St.  Bertin,"  quoted  Yfj  SimMnd!, 
''/U/ of  tike  Bomaa  Empire,"  VOL  U,  1^  14iB, 
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temptible,  regarded  as  almost  omnipotent  by  the  sapenti- 
tions  generatioii  amid  which  they  liyed  and  reigned.  The 
threat  of  the  Pope  Adrian  was  coDstmed  by  the  nndoubting 
credulity  of  the  age  to  be  the  immediate  oause  of  a  sickness 
which  soon  afterward  befell  Lothaire,  and  terminated  his 
life.  The  Pontiff  took  good  care  to  profit  by  the  event ;  for 
he  announced  it  in  due  form  to  the  several  monarchs  of 
Europe,  assuring  them  it  was  an  awful  lesson  of  Providence 
to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  inculcating  on  them  the  duty  of 
implicit  submission  to  the  Church. 

The  vast  empire  which  Charlemagne  had  consolidated  out 
of  the  various  tribes  and  clans  inhaUting  c^tral  and  western 
Europe,  was  now  again  divided  into  factions  among  his  de- 
scendants ;  the  title  of  emperor  still  belon^g,  however,  to 
the  possessor  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Rhine.  There 
arose  continual  and  bloody  conflicts  between  these  degener- 
ate and  feeble  princes.  The  disorders  and  contentions  which 
prevailed  among  all  the  European  states,  gave  occasion  to 
the  popes  for  greatly  increasing  their  influence,  as  th^ 
often  became  the  last  arbiters  of  quarrels  which  the  sword 
was  unable  to  decide.  In  availing  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage, the  successor  of  Adrian,  JoHir  YIII.,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  displaying  to  excess  that  greedy  lust  of 
power  and  proud  spirit  of  domination,  by  which  the  occu- 
pants of  the  papal  chair  have  rendered  themselves  odious 
to  mankind. 

Charles  the  Bald,  one  of  the  last  surviving  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  although  wholly  incapable  of  .defending 
his  possessbns,  was  not  the  less  desirous  of  enlarging  them ; 
and  while  actually  paying  tribute  to  the  Northmen,  who 
ascended  without  resistance  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  laying 
waste  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  he  plotted  an  invasion 
of  Italy,  to  extend  his  already  unprotected  frontier.  In 
this  design  he  was  abetted  by  Pope  John,  who  foresaw  that 
so  weak  and  unprincipled  a  man  might  easily  be  turned 
into  a  creature  of  his  own.    In  the  yeaat  in^  0\A£te 
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hastened  to  Rome,  on  the  death  of  Emperor  Lotus  11.,  and 
was  solemlj  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  PontifF,  during  the 
service  of  high-mass  on  Chnstmas-day.  The  Pope  then 
wrote  to  the  feudal  barons  assembled  at  Pavia,  to  disenss 
the  imperial  succession,  and  exhorted  them  to  unite  in  favor 
of  Charles,  saying,  ''  Wb  have  elected  him ;  wx  have  ap- 
proved him,  with  the  consent  of  our  brethren  the  bishops.*' 
And  so  influential  was  this  choice,  that  at  an  assembly  oi 
bishops  and  nobles  held  three  years  later  in  the  same 
ancient  city,  the  power  which  the  Pope  thus  insolently 
claimed  of  disposing  of  the  imperial  crown  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  synod  in  these  words,  addressed  to  Charles : 
"  Smce  the  divine  favor,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy 
apostles,  and  of  their  vicar  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to 
the  empire,  we  unanimously  elect  you,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  our  protector  and  lord." 

For  such  valuable  support  the  Pontifif  expected  of  course 
to  receive  an  adequate  return ;  and,  as  if  the  humiliation  of 
receiving  his  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  were  not  suf- 
ficiently degrading,  Charles  further  consented  to  place  the 
government  of  Italy  under  his  control — a  power  which 
John  and  his  successors  most  shamelessly  abused. 

From  this  period  the  popes  made  no  secret  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  a  supreme  authority  over  both  civil  and  religious 
affairs.  They  declared  that  the  empire  itself  had  been 
transferred  by  their  decree  from  the  Greeks  to  the  French, 
and  that  the  ceremony  of  consecration  which  they  per- 
formed was  an  act  of  power  and  bestowment.  It  was  on 
this  flimsy  pretense  that  they  afterward  grounded  their 
claim  to  transfer  the  imperial  crown  again,  first  to  the  Ital- 
ians and  then  to  the  Germans. 

As  for  Italy,  John  plainly  expected  to  govern  it  without 
the  slightest  means  of  defending  it  from  foreign  encroach- 
ments. He  looked  to  the  Emperor  Charles  for  all  neces- 
sary succor ;  and  when,  toward  the  close  of  his  pontificate, 
the  Baiscezis  menaced  Rome  with  a  aege,  he  wrote  letters 
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to  that  monarch,  reminding  him  d  his  obligation,  and  em- 
plo3ang  argument  tiiat  savors  much  more  of  the  soverdgn 
master  than  of  the  suhject  and  dependent.  "  The  hea- 
then/' BSLjs  he,  "  overwhehn  ns  with  such  a  multitude  of 
evils,  that  nothing  comparable  to  it  can  be  found  in  the 
memory  of  man.  The  remnant  of  the  people  have  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  the  holy  city ;  there  they  struggle 
against  inexpressible  poverty  and  want,  while  the  whole  re- 
gion beyond  the  walls  is  laid  waste  and  reduced  to  a  soli- 
tude. There  remains  to  us  but  one  evil  to  fear — and  may 
God  avert  that  from  us ! — ^the  loss  and  ruin  of  Rome  itself.'' 
Then,  anticipating  excuses  from  the  beleaguered  Charies, 
the  Pope  reminds  him  that  the  power  that  conferred  ihe 
crown  could  also  take  it  away,  bidding  him  r^nember  the 
hands  that  had  given  him  the  empire,  '*  lest,  if  driven  to 
despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion.** 

John  died  in  883,  and  the  two  next  years  each  supplied 
the  world  with  a  pope;  but  neither  Mabtht  II.  nor 
Adrian  III.  have  left  any  record  behind  them.  One  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  their  successor,  Stbphbh  YI.,  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved. 

Stephen  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  at  a  momentoiis 
period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  empire  of  Charle- 
magne was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces  through  the  ringukr 
incapacity  of  his  descendants,  and  an  entire  reconstmctioii 
of  the  European  political  system  seemed  requisite.  At 
last,  the  extreme  imbecility  and  indolence  of  Charles  the 
Fat  compelled  the  German  barons  to  assemble  in  diety  and 
elect  a  prince  who  should  be  able  both  to  govern  and  to  de- 
fend them.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Amulf,  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria. But  the  setting  aside  of  the  directly  legitimate  succes- 
sion was  not  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  the  vote  of  an 
assembly,  however  powerful  it  might  be,  or  however  impe- 
rious the  necessity  that  demanded  the  step.  The  extrac- 
tion of  Amulf  was  considered  by  many  as  tainted,  although 
he  was  of  royal  descent;  and  acc<Mdingly  n^i^  %\it«D^^ 
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in  almost  every  direction,  some  contending  for  the  penonal 
independence  of  the  empire,  and  some  for  the  impeiial 
crown  itself.  Among  the  latter  were  Guido,  Doke  of  B^ 
leto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  between  whom  a  battk 
was  fought,  which  decided  Gnido's  superiority,  and  by  con- 
sequence secured  to  him  the  support  of  the  Pontifl^  at  least 
so  long  as  the  Italian  house  should  be  able  to  withstand  the 
German  claimant  of  the  crown.  Amulf,  however,  had  at 
present  enough  to  do  without  crossing  the  Alps ;  the  dan- 
ger of  a  German  invasion  appeared  tolerably  remote ;  and 
Stephen,  therefore,  crowned  Guido  as  King  of  Lombardy 
and  Emperor  Augustus. 

But  Stephen's  brief  tenure  of  papal  power  had  not  long 
been  closed  by  death  before  his  successor,  FoBMOSuSy  find- 
ing the  Italian  nobles  unmanageable,  requested  Amulf  to 
come  to  his  aid;  and  although  he  had  already  crowned 
Lambert,  Guido's  son,  with  the  imperial  diadem,  he  did  not 
scruple  now  to  salute  the  German  prince  as  the  rightful 
emperor,  hoping  to  secure  to  himself  a  powerful  and  valua- 
ble ally.  Amidf  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
army,  and  after  some  opposition  from  the  nobles,  whom 
he  treated  as  rebellious  vassals,  he  took  Bome  by  storm, 
the  Italians  having  shut  the  gates  against  him  in  spite  of 
the  Pope.  His  enemies  being  thus  silenced,  Amulf  was 
publicly  crowned  by  the  Pontiff  as  Emperor  <^  the  West 

Formosus,  in  897,  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  YIL,  who 
immediately  began  to  manifest  the  most  implacable  hostility 
to  the  very  memory  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  contentions  to  exist  between  the  connections  of  a 
deceased  and  reigning  pope,  and  it  generally  happened  that 
when  the  newly-elected  Pontiff  took  possession  of  the  Vat- 
ican, he  found  that  palace  plundered  of  all  its  valuable  or- 
naments and  furniture.  But  the  rancorous  and  revengeful 
spirit  of  Stephen  Y 11.  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  such 
ordinary  grounds,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  discover  the  cause, 
thoiqrb  he  tried  to  justify  himself  by  the  pretense  that  the 
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late  Pcmtiff  was  an  usurper,  who  had  been  exoonmnmicated 
by  Pope  John  VIIL 

Stephen,  not  content  with  revilmg  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  Pope,  caused  the  body  of  Formosns  to  be  dragged 
from  its  tomb,  that  it  might  formally  rec^ve  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  The  body  was  carried  into  the  presence  of  a 
council  of  Italian  bishops,  conyened  for  the  occasion,  and 
by  these  inhuman  wretches  the  inanimate  form  was  mock- 
ingly arrayed  in  the  rich  vesture  and  ornaments  which  it 
had  worn  when  endued  with  life.  They  then  placed  it  in 
horrible  state  upon  the  papal  throne.  Stephen,  the  Hving 
Pontiff,  now  advanced,  and  demanded  of  his  lifeless  brother : 
"  Wherefore,  O  Bishop  of  Porto,  hast  thou  carried  thy  am- 
bition so  far  as  to  usurp  the  See  of  Rome  ?"  On  receiving 
no  reply,  this  grave  assembly  passed  sentence  of  depo»tion, 
and  the  condemned  corpse,  being  stripped  of  its  robes,  was 
brutally  beheaded  and  deprived  of  three  fingers,  and  then 
ordered  to  be  cast  contemptuously  into  the  Tiber. 

This  ridiculous  and  disgusting  farce  was  the  prelude  to 
proceedings  of  greater  consequence.  Stephen  published 
an  edict,  m  which  Formosus  was  pronounced  an  usurper, 
and  all  the  acts  and  decrees  of  his  pontificate  were  uncon- 
ditionally annulled — at  the  hazard,  it  should  seem,  of  creat- 
ing thereby  a  rather  serious  breach  Id  the  much-vaunted 
chain  of  regular  and  imbroken  succession.  The  revolting 
behavior  of  Stephen  soon  met  with  just  retribution ;  for, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  friends  of  Formosus  could  set  no 
bounds  to  their  iadignation,  and  raising  an  insurrection  in 
the  city,  they  broke  into  the  Pope's  abode,  and  hunying 
him  to  a  dungeon,  strangled  him  without  even  the  prelinn- 
nary  form  of  a  trial. 

In  the  disturbances  which  ensued,  two  popes,  Bomanus 
and  Theodorb,  were  elected  to  the  chair,  and  were  super- 
seded in  the  same  year  by  John  IX.,  whose  honors  were 
almost  equally  short-lived,  as  he  died  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

6* 
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And  now  commenced  a  scene  of  fierce  discordy  base  and 
treacherous  outrage,  and  unblushing  licentious  profligacy, 
which  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christendom, 
nor,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  summarily 
described  by  Hallam  as  comprehending  *'  a  series  of  reTO- 
lutions  and  crimes,  in  which  six  popes  were  deposed,  two 
murdered,  one  mutilated.  Frcquentiy  two,  or  eren  three 
competitors,  among  whom  it  is  not  alwajrs  possible  by  any 
genuine  criticism  to  distinguish  the  true  shepherd,  drove 
each  other  alternately  from  the  city.  A  few  respectable 
names  appear  thinly  scattered  through  this  darkness ;  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  a  pope  who  had  acquired  estimAtion 
by  his  private  yirtues,  may  be  distinguished  by  some  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  princes  or  the  privileges  of  na- 
tional Churches.  But  in  general  the  pontiffs  of  that  age 
had  neitiier  leisure  nor  capacity  to  perfect  the  great  system 
of  temporal  supremacy,  and  looked  rather  to  a  vile  profit 
from  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirmations,  or  of  exemptions 
to  monasteries." — (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii,  p.  531.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LICENTIOUSNESS    OF    THE     POPES INTERFERENCE     OV    OTHO 

THE    GREAT. A.  D.  900-978. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  the  annals  of  the  times  now  to  be 
reviewed  are  so  meager  as  to  relieve  both  the  historian  and 
the  reader  of  the  painful  necessity  of  contemplating  a  scene 
of  iniquity  and  vice,  in  which  even  the  better  characters 
are  distinguishable  from  the  rest  only  by  being  engaged  in 
a  less  flagitious  order  of  crime.  Most  of  the  popes  of  the 
tenth  century  must  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  those 
whom  the  continuity  of  this  narrative  obliges  us  to  con- 
sider shall  be  described  with  as  much  brevity  and  decent 
reserve  as  fidelity  to  truth  will  permit. 
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During  the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  Italy  wai 
a  prey  to  the  fiactions  oi  the  feudal  chiefs,  who  were  now 
rising  into  importance,  and  among  whom  the  popes  strove, 
generally  in  vain,  to  maintain  an  independent  sovereignty 
over  the  city  and  territory  of  Rome.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  they  never  hesitated  to  favor  the  claims,  whether 
good  or  bad,  of  the  most  powerful  party.  Thus  Pope 
Benedict  IY.  abused  the  functions  of  his  office ;  and  wh^, 
in  901,  Louis,  Kmg  of  Provence,  defeated  his  rival  pretend- 
ers to  the  Italian  crown,  and  came  to  Rome  to  be  installed, 
Benedict  consecrated  him  both  as  emperor  and  as  king  of 
Italy.  In  the  following  year,  Benedict  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  hostile  Duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  aimed  at  possessing 
the  crown,  and  whose  right  was  just  as  good  as  that  of 
Loms.  The  Pope  on  this  occasion  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
subservience  by  bemg  violently  put  to  death. 

Leo  v.,  who  next  assumed  the  tiara,  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate, for  in  less  than  three  months  he  was  deposed  by  the 
plots  of  his  own  chaplain,  Chiistopher,  and  probably  ended 
his  career  in  a  Roman  dungeon.  Chbistopheb  ascended 
the  blood-stained  steps  of  the  throne,  but  was  in  his  turn 
driven  from  power,  after  holding  it  a  few  months.  *His 
expulsion  was  effected  by  a  revolt  of  the  citizens,  who,  in 
these  times  of  anarchy  and  crime,  became  the  ready  tools 
of  any  daring  and  wealthy  noble  who  would  pay  them 
well. 

Adelbert,  Duke  of  Lucca,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Italian  nobles,  and  obtained  predominant  influence  at 
Rome  through  the  aid  of  the  licentious  Theodora,  a  Roman 
lady  of  fortune.  At  her  instigation,  he  placed  in  the  va- 
cant chair  of  the  papacy  Sergius,  one  of  her  paramours, 
and  the  third  pope  of  that  name.  little  is  known  of  Ser- 
gius, and  what  is  known  redounds  only  to  his  dishonor  and 
that  of  the  Roman  See.  His  connection  with  Marozia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodora,  and  ihe  equal  of  her  mother  in 
every  vice,  brands  his  name  with  eternal  infamy.     For  a 
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few  years  he  continued  in  power,  and  then  fell,  more  likely 
by  Yiolenoe  than  otiierwise,  to  make  way  for  new  favoriteB. 
Ahabtasius  III.  and  Lakdo  aroee,  at  the  bidding  of  iheee 
infamous  women,  to  the  dangerous  post  of  honor,  and  both 
died  so  suddenly  as  to  excite  suspicion  of  foul  play. 

Another  loyer  of  Theodora's  succeeded  as  Johv  X., 
whose  tenure  of  office  and  of  her  fayor  was  more  protracted. 
Tet,  although  his  pontificate  endured  for  the  extraordinary 
pexiod  of  twelve  years,  its  history  relates  almost  exclusiTelj 
to  domestic  intrigues  and  broils.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
John  united  with  the  Dukes  ci  Benevento  and  Naples  to 
oppose  the  Saracens ;  and  that  their  joint  eflforts  were  so 
successful,  that  these  fierce  inyaders  were  utterly  swept 
from  the  Italian  shores  for  many  years :  but  what  share  m 
these  feats  of  arms  was  borne  by  the  priestly  voluptnary 
under  consideration  is  left  to  our  conjectures.  Oertain  it  is, 
that  though  he  died  a  violent  death,  it  was  not  on  the  field 
of  patriotic  conflict  His  end  was  in  keeping  with  his 
life.  The  wanton  daughter  of  Theodora  was  provoked  to 
jealousy  by  the  slights  she  imagined  she  received  from  the 
Pontifif,  and  by  the  greater  attention  which  he  had  paid  to 
her  mother  than  to  herself ;  and  imputing  her  loss  of  influ- 
ence over  John  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  brother  Peter, 
she  resolved,  with  all  the  madness  of  infuriated  jealooay,  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  both.  She,  therefore,  incited 
her  husband  Guido,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  man  as  (Ussolute 
and  reckless  as  herself,  to  execute  the  plot  which  her  own 
ingenuity  had  devised.  The  appointed  day  arrived;  the 
Pope  and  his  brother  were  both  known  to  be  enjoying  the 
luxurious  repose  of  the  Lateran  palace,  when  Guido,  at 
the  head  of  his  soldiers,  broke  suddenly  in  upon  their 
seclusion,  and  first  killing  Peter  in  the  Pontiff 's  presence, 
dragged  John  himself  to  prison,  where  he  was  speedily 
dispatched. 

Two  other  equally  miserable  victims  were  exalted  to  the 
popedom  by  the  vile  Marozia  and  her  husband,  in  order  to 
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be  quickly  destroyed.  One  of  these  ereatores,  Lbo  VI., 
was  pope  seven  months;  the  next,  Stephen  YUI.,  {or 
somewhat  more  than  a  year.  Both  of  them  probably  died 
by  poison  or  the  da^er. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Guidoi»  Marozia  married  Hi^h, 
king  of  Burgundy,  who  had  now  triumphed  OY«r  all  the 
other  pretenders  to  the  crown  ci  Italy,  and  was,  therefore, 
recognized  as  its  king,  though  the  yoke  of  a  transalpine 
sovereign  was  very  impatiently  borne  by  the  feudal  chiefs 
of  Lombardy.  Hugh  was  as  Hcentious  as  his  wife ;  both 
indulged  their  guilty  passions  without  restraint,  and  as  they 
gave  to  the  papal  chair  what  occupants  they  pleased,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  qualification  for  the  popedom  would 
not  now  be  piety,  or  even  morality  or  learning,  but  a  con- 
geniality of  taste  and  habits  in  sensuality  and  vice. 

The  power  of  Marozia  at  E>ome  being  now  at  its  heighQ 
she  gave  the  tiara,  in  931,  to  her  son  Octavian,  who 
acknowledged  Pppe  Sergius  III.  as  his  father,  and  who 
was  then  just  twenty  years  of  age.  The  young  Pontiff,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  John  XI.,  was  not  destined,  however, 
loi^  to  occupy  the  seat  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
such  unlawful  and  polluted,  though  powerful  hands.  Ma- 
rozia's  son  by  the  first  marriage,  Alberic,  was  incensed  at 
her  new  alliance»  and  sympathized  with  the  Italian  nobles 
in  regarding  the  intrusion  of  a  foreign  prince  as  an  insult 
and  degradation.  To  please  his  mother,  he  nevertheless 
attended  the  nuptial  banquet,  but  conducted  hunself  so 
haughtily  toward  his  new  father,  that  Hugh  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  cheek.  Alberic  no  longer  restrained  his  indig- 
nation, and  turning  to  the  nobles  around  him,  "  Romans !" 
exclaimed  he,  '*  once  you  were  the  masters  c^  the  world, 
and  these  Burgundians  the  most  abject  of  your  slaves. 
They  now  rdgn,  these  voracious  and  brutal  savages,  and 
my  injury  is  the  commencement  of  your  servitude."  The 
banquet  was  now  turned  into  a  conspiracy,  and  a  revolution 
was  shortly  effected.    Marozia  was  thrown  into  prison; 
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Hugh  and  his  Burgondians  expelled  the  city ;  and  Alberic 
assumed  the  government  of  Rome  under  the  ancient  title  of 
eanaul,  permitting  his  brother  John  still,  however,  to  con- 
duct the  management  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  But  even 
this  curtailed  dignity  was  not  long  allowed  him,  for  after 
being  closely  watched  for  a  couple  of  years,  Uiis  unfortu- 
nate Pope  died  in  prison,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
suffered  violence. 

The  new  government  established  by  Alberic  continued 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  but  without  any  visible  im- 
provement in  the  character  of  the  papacy.  The  pontic 
successively  raised  to  office  during  that  period  were  ap- 
pointed by  Alberic,  and  appear  to  have  been  chosen  fnr 
their  readiness  to  become  his  servile  instruments.  Of  such 
men  as  Leo  YII.,  Stephen  IX.,  Martin  III.,  and  Aoaps- 
Tus,  history  has  absolutely  nothing  but  their  names  to 
record. 

On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  year  956,  Alberic  ccn- 
sidered  his  son  Octavian,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  mature 
enough  for  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  accordingly  designa- 
ted him  pope  by  th^  name  of  John  XII.  This  profligate 
youth  surpassed,  if  it  were  possible  to  surpass,  hb  prede- 
cessors in  his  utter  disregard,  not  merely  of  religion,  but  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  morality.  Truth,  honor,  decency 
— were  all  shamefully  defied.  Hardly  a  vice  could  he 
named  or  imagined  of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  The  gold 
and  silver  vessels  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  were  given  as 
presents  to  his  mistresses  and  other  companions  in  sensual 
pleasures ;  the  female  pilgrims  who  visited  Rome  were  de- 
coyed to  the  Lateran  and  ruined ;  the  treasures  of  the  see 
were  squandered  away  in  gambling  of  every  kind ;  the  very 
show  of  divine  worship  was  abandoned  altogether,  or  inde- 
cently hurried  through ;  and  the  audacious  Pope  did  not 
scruple  publicly  to  invoke  the  pagan  deities,  and  mockingly 
to  drink  at  his  revels  to  the  health  of  the  devil. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Pope  John  XII.,  as  portrayed 
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by  the  Romanists  themselves ;  and  yet  the  imblushing  ef 
frontery  of  Rome  still  calls  onus  to  belieye  that  this  wretch 
was  a  legitimate  successor,  and  during  his  life  the  only  one 
on  earth,  of  the  self-denying  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  that  sac- 
raments administered  by  his  polluted  hands  could  them- 
selves convey  grace  to  the  receiver.  Surely  common-sense 
alone  would  serve  to  suggest,  that  were  the  fiction  of  sacra- 
mental grace  as  true  as  it  is  false,  the  channel  through 
which  the  grace  comes  should  at  least  be  untaintedly  pure. 

Meantime,  a  new  yoke  of  servitude  for  poor,  sunken,  and 
priest-defiled  Italy  was  in  course  of  preparation.  Otho 
the  Great  had  now  reunited  the  German  nations,  which  had 
fallen  into  confusion  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
he  next  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on  Italy,  which  was  ill  able 
to  resist  invasion.  Invited  by  the  Pope,  who  found  himself 
incapable  of  ruling  the  ambitious  Italian  nobles,  Otho 
marched  across  the  Alps,  and  without  much  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  papal  metropolis.  The  Ponti£f  soon 
found  that  he  had  obtained  a  master  where  he  expected  to 
find  a  friend ;  for  Otho  compelled  the  reluctant  John  both 
to  acknowledge  him  as  the  lawful  emperor  of  the  west, 
inclusive  of  Italy,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  coronation.  He  completed  the  series  of  humil- 
iations by  causing  the  Romans  to  swear  that  they  would 
never  more  elect  a  pope  without  first  ascertaining  the  impe- 
rial pleasure. 

No  sooner  had  the  emperor  departed  from  Rome,  than 
John  declared  that  the  oath  taken  by  himself,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people,  was  utterly  null  and  void,  and  retracted  all  the 
promises  which  he  had  so  lately^ven.  The  news  of  this 
treachery  overtook  Otho  before  he  had  reached  the  great 
mountain  barrier,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  inflict 
chastisement  on  the  faithless  Pope.  Feeling  that  his  life 
was  not  safe  among  so  false  a  people,  he  commanded  his 
sword-bearer  never  to  quit  his  side,  lest  he  should  be 
assaulted  and  murdered  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.     Con- 
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TokiDg  a  council  of  the  clergy,  he  ordered  them  to  dqpoie 
the  Pope,  on  the  ground  of  many  of  his  profligate  acts, 
which  were  fully  exposed  and  clearly  proved.  John's  as- 
■ooiates  in  revolt  were  severely  punished,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self, thus  disgraced,  soon  afterward  ended  his  scandalous  life 
by  a  horrible,  but  retributive  death;  for,  being  taken  in 
adultery,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  injured  and 
exasperated  husband. 

On  the  degradation  of  John,  the  emperor  appointed  Lio 
VUL  to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  nominatbn  was  so  dis- 
pleanng  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  that,  in  defiance  of  the 
imperial  mandate,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  pontiff  of  their 
own  choice,  named  Banediot  Y.  The  emperor  again  hast- 
ened back,  and  reducing  the  city  by  famine,  compelled  the 
clergy  to  accept  Leo,  and  sentenced  Benedict  to  perpetual 
exile.  Leo  died  two  years  after,  when  Johk  xiiT,  was 
nuaedy  by  imperial  command,  to  the  papal  chair.  Against 
this  appointment  also  the  Romans  rebelled,  and  boldfy  im- 
piuoned  the  emperor's  nominee.  Otho  once  more  marehed 
upon  the  contumacious  city,  and  this  time  made  a  signal 
example  of  several  leading  revolters.  The  prefect  was 
mounted  naked  on  an  ass,  whipped  through  the  aty,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  dungeon ;  thirteen  of  the  moat  detei^ 
mined  were  hanged,  and  many  others  were  either  mutilated 
or  bamshed  from  Rome.  John  was  restored  to  power,  and 
retained  it  till  972.  His  character  is  little  known*  but  no 
very  favorable  glimpse  of  it  is  given  in  his  introducing  the 
absurd  practice  of  baptizing  and  consecrating  the  beli§  of 
cathedrals  and  churches — ^a  ceremony  which  has  ever  sinee 
been  regarded  by  the  superstitious  devotees  of  Rome  as  a 
certain  charm  to  preserve  the  sacred  edifice  £rom  the 
approach  of  evil  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

STRIFES  OF  RIVAL  P0PB8. — ^VAIK  BFFORTS  AT  REFORM  IH  THE 

CHURCH. — ^A.  D.  973-1006. 

The  deadi  of  Ol^o  the  Great  in  9fd  wafrthe  dgnal  for  new 
disturbances  in  Italy,  which  resulted  m  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  Pontiff,  Benedict  YI.  Led  by  their  priests, 
the  citizens  of  Bcmie  broke  out  into  revolt  against  the  impe- 
nal  authority.  EspeciaUy  indignant  that  a  pope  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  without  their  consent  being  even 
adced,  they  chose  a  cardinal  named  Francone  as  their 
leader,  and  at  his  instigation  hurried  Benedict  to  the 
castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  was  presently  strangled. 
Francone  was  hastily  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  he  forth- 
with ascended  the  papal  throne  with  the  title  of  Boni- 
face VII. 

Hie  career  of  Boniface  was  throughout  worthy  of  its 
c(Hnmenc^nent  His  licentiousness  and  cruelty  were  such, 
that  the  same  hands  that  carried  him  to  the  throne  were  in 
a  few  months  again  lifted  for  his  expulsion  from  power. 
But  though  driven  from  the  city,  he  still  claimed  the  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority,  and  his  title  was  acknowl- 
edged by  some  of  the  clergy.  Meanwhile  others  stepped 
into  the  vacant  seat.  First  Donus,  of  whom  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known,  and  then  Benedict  YII.  obtained  the  covet- 
ed but  dangerous  honor.  The  city  was  kept  in  a  continual 
state  of  uproar,  by  pretenders  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical magistracy.  Crescentius,  a  son  of  the  aban- 
doned Theodora,  seized  the  opportunity  to  attempt  a 
restoration  of  the  republic,  and  styled  himself  its  first  consul. 
The  adherents  of  Crescentius  supported  the  pretensions  of 
the  exiled  Boniface  to  the  popedom,  while  another  faction 
contended  for  Benedict,  who  was  in  actual  possession  of  the 
(Mce.    The  providence  of  Qod  thus  most  righteously  and 
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uQistructiyely  ordained  that  the  popes  should  themselves  he- 
come  the  instruments  of  exposing  to  the  derision  and  scorn 
of  the  world  their  ridiculous  and  impious  assertion  of  infal- 
lihle  wisdom.  The  opposition  hetween  the  rival  *'  heads  <d 
the  Church  "  was  absolute.  The  pope  of  one  party  was  the 
anti-pope  of  another.  What  one  authority  decreed,  the 
other  strictly  forbade.  Benedict  exconununicated  Bonifacei 
and  Boniface  anathematized  Benedict. 

To  quell  these  angry  tumults,  the  emperor  Otho  IL  bast^ 
ened  in  person  to  Rome,  and  his  presence  there  produced 
at  least  temporary  order.  Crescentius  was  pardoned,  bttt 
the  banishment  of  his  associate  or  creature,  Boniface,  was 
confirmed.  Benedict  YII.  sat  on  the  papal  throne  in  un- 
alarmed  security,  but  in  undignified  dependence,  for  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  life. 

Dying  in  984,  Benedict  was  succeeded,  at  the  imperial 
command,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  John  XIV. 
But  the  early  death  of  the  emperor  gave  new  courage  to 
the  faction  of  Crescentius  and  Boniface.  The  latter  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  seizing  on  his  rival,  not  only  ejected 
him  from  the  power,  but  caused  him  immediately  to  be  put 
to  death.  In  a  few  months,  however,  his  own  poesession 
of  office  was  ended  and  the  clamor  of  his  party  silenced  by 
the  stem  and  peremptory  fiat  of  the  "  last  enemy,"  and 
Boniface  YII.  left  the  undesirable  prize  of  the  tiara  to  be 
struggled  for  by  other  competitors. 

John  XV.  was  the  successful  aspirant,  and  low  as  the 
real  authority  of  the  popes  had  now  sunk,  he  contrived  to 
display  as  much  as  the  mightiest  of  his  predecessors,  the 
arrogance  inherent  in  the  papacy.  Saint-worship  had,  by 
this  time,  become  the  universal  practice  of  Christendom. 
The  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  host  of  Church  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, known  and  unknown,  claimed  an  equal  or  even  a 
larger  share  than  the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  the  prayers 
of  professed  Christians;  and  the  priesthood  found  the 
caDonizalion  of  new  saints  to  be  as  lucrative  a  source  of 
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reveime  as  they  fonnerly  had  the  discovery  of  fabulous 
relics. 

But  greatly  as  this  custom  of  canonizing  the  dead  had 
come  into  vogue,  and  much  as  it  had  already  been  abused 
by  designing  priests,  no  pontiff  had  yet  assumed  to  himself 
the  power  and  right  of  enlarging  the  calendar  at  will.  This 
innovation  was  reserved  for  an  age  of  unequaled  creduHty 
and  superstition,  and  John  XY.'was  the  daring  and  success- 
ful originator  of  the  crime. 

In  the  year  993  this  Pope  held  a  synod  at  Rome,  in 
which  one  Udlaric  was  formally  and  solemnly  enrolled  in 
the  catalogue  of  saints.  The  ground  of  the  procedure  was 
a  traditionary  and  legendary  account  of  Udlaric's  life,  (in- 
cluding some  most  absurd  and  incredible  tales,)  which  was 
presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  and 
which  John  pretended  implicitly  to  believe.  He  forthwith 
issued  a  decree,  enjoining  on  all  Christians  the  due  veneration 
of  the  newly-installed  saint,  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 
*'  John,  servant  of  the  servants  of  Qod,  to  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  abbots,  greeting  and  apostolical  benediction. 
Having  convened  an  assembly  at  our  palace  of  the  Lateran 
on  the  last  day  of  January,  in  which  John  the  most  holy 
Pope  was  sitting,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  standing,  the 
most  reverend  Lintolph,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  said,  '  Most 
holy  bishop,  give  me  leave  to  read  in  your  presence  the 
book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  respecting  the  life  and 
miracles  of  Udlaric,  formerly  bishop  of  my  diocese.'  The 
book  having  been  read,  we  hereby  resolve  and  ordain  that 
the  memory  of  Udlaric  shall  be  honored  with  pious  ajQfection 
and  sincere  devotion,  because  we  ought  to  honor  and  show 
respect  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  in  order  to 
adore  Him  whose  martyrs  and  confessors  they  are.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  pleasure  that  the  memory  of  Udlaric  be  con- 
secrated to  the  honor  of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  serve  to  cel- 
ebrate his  praise  forever." 

The  pretensions  of  the  papacy  were  thus,  as  we  ^^^  %&- 
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vanced  more  insolently  than  ever  at  a  period  when  her 
corruptions  and  entirely  unscriptnral  character  were  reach- 
ing their  height.  But  the  conduct  of  the  pontiffii  had  now 
been  so  long  and  so  constantly  an  outrage,  not  only  on 
Christianity,  but  on  humanity  itself,  that  there  were  musj 
in  all  coimtriesy  and  not  a  few  even  of  the  clergy,  who  be- 
gan to  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  to  danie 
some  kind  of  reform  in  matters  of  religion. 

This  feeling  displayed  itself  in  France  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  John  XV. ;  and  the  boldest  denouncer  of  the  pa- 
pacy was  himself  a  Churchman,  destined  to  become  afbBr- 
wiu-d  a  pope.  This  was  Gerbert,  a  man  so  renowned  for 
his  learning  in  the  physical  sciences  that  the  vulgar  thought 
him  a  magician;  but  so  esteemed  by  Hugh  Capet^  then 
king  of  France,  that  he  appointed  him  president  of  the  ca- 
thedral school  of  Rheims.  Now  it  happened  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  had  offended  the  king,  and  the  latter, 
wishing  both  to  humble  the  archbishop  and  to  flatter  the 
Pope,  besought  John's  interposition.  The  Pontifl^  however, 
delayed  taking  measures  so  long,  that  the  king  grew  indig- 
nant, and  summoned  a  synod  of  the  French  clergy  to  ad- 
judicate in  the  affair.  In  this  synod  many  bold  speeches 
were  uttered  respecting  the  character  of  the  papacy.  Ar- 
nulf,  a  friend  of  Gerbert's,  referring  to  the  recent  popes, 
exclaimed,  ''Is  it,  then,  settled,  Uiat  to  such  ahamefol 
brutes,  destitute  of  all  knowledge,  both  secular  and  sacred, 
the  clergy,  distinguished  through  the  woiM  for  wisdom  and 
purity,  are  submissively  to  bow  ?  For  what  do  we  take 
him  who  sits,  blazing  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty 
throne  ?  If,  devoid  of  love,  he  is  puffed  up  with  knowl- 
edge, then  is  he  Antichriat  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God. 
If  he  is  wanting  in  both  knowledge  and  charity,  he  sits  in 
that  temple  like  a  statue — an  idol ;  and  to  seek  a  decision 
from  such  an  one  is  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block  of  stone. 
Much  better  were  it  to  seek  advice  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  divine  word-— of  the 
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bisliops  of  Belgimn  and  Germany — ^than  in  a  city  where 
ererything  is  yenal,  and  irhere  judgment  is  pronomiced  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.  How  shall  any  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  among  whom  hardly  a  man  will  be  fcmnd 
who  can  either  write  or  read,  pretend  to  teach  what  he  has 
not  himself  learned  ?'* 

This  synod  assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  deposing  the 
archlnshop,  and  appointed  Gerbert  to  succeed  him.  But 
Pope  John  would  by  no  means  admit  that  such  power  was 
vested  in  the  synod,  and  pronounced  the  deposition  invalid, 
suspending  from  their  fimctions  all  the  bishops  who  had 
voted.  Gerbert  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere,  and  writ- 
ing to  a  brother  bishop,  who  seemed  disposed  to  coincide 
with  the  Pope,  he  pleaded  thus  in  vindication  of  the  synod : 
"  Why  do  our  opponents  urge  that  we  ought  to  have  waited 
for  the  decision  of  the  Pope?  Can  they  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Boman  bishop  is  greater  than  the  judg- 
ment ci  God  ?  The  first  Roman  bishop  said,  '  It  is  better 
to  hearken  unto  God  than  unto  men.'  Shall  we,  then,  give 
up  this  right  of  deposing  our  bishops,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  pimishing  even  the  most  guilty  ?  I  say,  and  persist  m 
it,  that  if  the  Pope  himself  has  committed  a  sin  against  his 
brother,  and  having  been  often  reminded  of  it,  do  not  listen 
to  the  Church,  he  must,  by  the  command  of  God,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  heathen  and  a  publican ;  for  the  more  exalted 
the  station  one  occupies,  the  deeper  is  his  fall." 

It  is  gratifying  thus  to  see  that,  even  in  the  darkest  age, 
there  were  some  who  could  perceive  and  dared  to  speak 
the  tioith ;  but  the  time  for  attempting  a  reform  in  the  pa- 
pacy had  not  yet  arrived;  and  when  it  came,  the  utter 
failure  of  the  attempt  only  made  more  ^parent  than  ever 
the  viciousness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem was  based.  In  truth,  the  very  men,  such  as  Gerbert 
and  Amulf,  who  desired  a  reform,  knew  not  what  it  was 
that  was  required.  Their  own  minds  were  so  largely  im- 
bued with  the  popular  notion,  that  the  estalMished  forms  of 
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religion,  in  goyemment,  discipline,  and  worship,  were  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  the 
reaUy  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  altogether  escaped 
them.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  **  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  His 
sight ;"  that  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God ;"  that  "  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law 
is  manifested  .  .  .  even  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe  "—of  these  and  many  other  important  truths  they 
knew  little  or  nothing,  and  were  therefore  quite  imprepared 
to  sweep  away  the  huge  and  stifling  mass  of  rubbisQi  be- 
neath which  Rome  had  entombed  the  fair  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

The  Pontifi',  Gregory  V.,  who  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom by  Otho  in  997,  lived  only  two  years  to  enjoy  the 
honor.  Yet  m  that  brief  interval  he  gave  abimdant  proof 
to  the  world,  that  however  abject,  morally  and  politically, 
the  papacy  may  become,  it  will  never  relinquish  its  claims 
to  universal  supremacy  in  the  Church.  The  king  of  France 
had  just  then  married  a  lady  who  stood  within  the  pro- 
hibited line  of  relationship.  Gregory  publicly  declared 
that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void.  At  first,  the  king 
defied  the  arrogant  priest ;  but  Gregory  knew  his  powers, 
and  boldly  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  monarch  an  excom- 
municate person,  and  his  kingdom  imder  the  interdict  of  the 
Church.  The  astonished  prince  beheld  himself  immyediately 
deserted  by  all  his  subjects,  and  his  court  converted  into  a 
solitude.  Two  faithful  domestics  alone  remained  with  him; 
and  even  these,  fearful  of  spiritual  infection,  superstitiously 
avoided  his  touch,  and  threw  into  the  fire  vessels  which  he 
used  in  eating  and  drinking.  Under  circumstances  so  strin- 
gent the  king  was  compelled  to  submit ;  and  by  *^»««TfffF"g 
his  bride  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  Pope. 

On  Gregory's  death,  the  Emperor  Otho,  still  hoping  to 
secure  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  state  of  the  ChnrGh, 
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appointed  his  preceptor,  the  learned  Oerbert,  to  succeed 
him,  nnder  the  title  of  Stlyestbr  II.  The  earlier  career 
of  this  remarkable  man  might  justify  us  in  expecting  that 
his  advent  to  power  would  commence  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Church ;  but  if  he  had  not  previously 
changed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  papacy,  he  had  at 
least  learned  the  corrupt  policy  of  silence ;  and  on  becom- 
ing Pope,  instead  of  instituting  reforms,  he  studiously  up- 
held all  the  vices  of  the  Roman  See.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
found  hindrances  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  control, 
as  well  as  temptations  which  he  had  not  the  moral  strengtii 
to  resist. 

Among^  other  difficulties  with  which  Sylvester,  had  he 
been  ever  so  desirous  of  interfering  with  established  usages, 
would  have  had  to  contend,  was  one  of  a  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  character ;  this  was  the  panic-stricken  state  of 
society  on  the  app^roach  of  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian 
era.  A  belief  was  prevalent  throughout  Europe  that  in 
that  year  the  awful  predictions  contained  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  were  destined  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  generation  then  Uving  would  witness 
the  final  judgment  of  the  world.  So  great  was  the  excite- 
ment, and  so  extravagant  the  consequent  fanaticism,  that 
the  wheels  of  commerce  stood  still,  tradesmen  forsook  their 
merchandise,  students  their  books,  and  multitudes,  resign- 
ing their  estates  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  retired  into 
convents,  to  prepare  with  due  solemnity  for  the  expected 
event.  So  sudden  and  vast  an  accession  of  wealth  must 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  power  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  throughout  Europe ;  and  had  Sylvester  been  ever 
so  strongly  inclined  to  introduce  beneficial  alterations,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  utterly  failed  at  so  unpropitious  a 
time. 

His  life  was,  however,  so  shortly  terminated,  that  he  had 
little  opportunity  of  displaying  either  his  genius  or  his  in- 
tentions.   He  d^ed  in  1008 ;  and  the  death  of  Otho  HI, 
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At  almost  the  same  time,  occasi(med  an  entire  revolotioii  in 
Italian  aflGEurs,  and  changed  into  a  phase  yet  darker.  If  pos- 
sible, the  foul  and  lowering  aspect  of  the  Roman  Olmreh. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HEIGHT   or  ANARCHT   IN   THS    STATE,    AND    PBOTUGACT  DT 

THE  CHURCH. — A.  D.  1003-104S. 

Dbgenbratb  as  were  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages,  com- 
pared with  their  renowned  and  warlike  ancestors,  the  qnit 
of  liberty  had  never  wholly  departed,  and  had^  periiaps, 
received  new  life  from  the  admixture  of  the  Lombard  uid 
Gothic  population  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  kmd. 
The  yoke  of  a  transalpine  emperor  was  always  felt  to  be 
galling,  and  a  moment  of  weakness  in  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was  sure  to  be  seised  for  erecting  the  stsndard  of 
independence.  Such  an  occasion  presented  hself  oa  the 
death  of  Otho  III.,  when  the  Germans  were  much  divided 
in  the  choice  of  a  successor ;  and  Henry  IL,  who  was  eventif 
ally  elected,  found  full  occupation  for  many  yean  ia  sup- 
pressing the  factions  of  his  rivals. 

Left  thus  to  themselves,  the  nobles  of  Italy  reGommenoed 
those  struggles  for  freedom  which  had  ceased  smoe  the 
time  of  Otho  I.,  and  nothing  but  internal  disoiganisatkin 
could  have  prevented  Italy  from  acquiring  an  independent 
sovereign  of  its  own.  But  many  causes  combing  to  hmder 
this  desirable  result.  The  feudal  system  had  taught  the 
nobles  independence  of  each  other,  and  now  they  were 
more  eager  for  individual  greatness  than  anzioiis  far  theor 
country's  welfare.  The  policy  of  Otho  I.  had  also  bees 
directed  to  the  dissolving  of  the  bonds  of  connectkm  be- 
tween these  powerful  nobles,  whose  union  would  have  made 
them  formidable  to  the  safety  of  the  empire.  To  faumbls 
the  barons  and  the  bishops,  he  had  given  charters,  of  £ne- 
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dom  to  many  cities,  and  even  pennitted  them  to  ranxrand 
themselves  with  walls  and  fortifications.  Each  of  these, 
thus  transformed  into  a  petty  state,  was  selfishly  expending 
for  its  own  aggrandizement  the  resources  that  ought  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  ccMnmon  weaL  Venice  was  com- 
mencing, with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  her  career  of  com- 
merce imd  conquest.  Naples  and  other  sea-ports  strength- 
ened their  own  power  in  thar  efforts  to  resist  the  piratical 
Saracens  and  Normans.  Florence,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  other 
inland-towns,  had  built  up  their  walls,  and  armed  a  militia 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Hui^;arians.  So  that,  although 
Ard(»n,  the  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  on  being  elected  king  by 
some  of  the  northern  nobles,  was  able  to  maintain  the  title 
and  style  of  a  monarch  for  some  years,  he  never  gained  the 
support  of  the  nati<m,  and  his  forces  were  easily  routed 
when  the  new  emperor  found  leisure,  in  the  year  lOli,  to 
quit  his  German  dmninions  and  march  into  Italy.  But 
although  Henry  U.  then  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being 
crowned  befcve  a  Roman  assembly,  and  by  pontifical  hands, 
he  did  not  greatly  inteifere  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which 
were  thus  abandoned  for  a  long  time  to  the  unscrupulous 
selfishness  of  a  venal  priesthood. 

The  popes  who  ruled  Rome  in  this  interval  of  discord  were 
all  of  them  the  mere  nominees  and  creatures  of  such  nobles 
or  popular  leaders  as  held  for  the  moment  the  predominant 
power  in  this  miserable  and  distracted  city.  Whatever  genius 
or  ability  they  had  was,  doubtless,  exhausted  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  maintain  some  shadow  of  authority  in  the  midst  of 
domestic  squabbles.  It  need  occauon  us  no  sort  of  regret 
that  history  records  nothing  but  the  names  of  John  XVII., 
John  XVIII.,  and  Skboiub  IY.,  the  last  of  whom  died  in 
1012. 

The  poww  Gi  tin  counts  of  Tusculum,  a  barony  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ihe  city,  was  now  psramonnt  at  Rome,  and 
the  next  occupants  of  the  papal  chair  were  accordingly 
taken  from  among  then*  partisans.    The  first  of  these  was 
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Benedict  YIII.,  whose  reign  was  distraotod  by  domestic 
quarrels,  and  by  frequent  invasicMis  oi  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens.  Dying  in  1024,  he  was  succeeded  by  hu  brother, 
who  was  also  of  the  Tusculan  party. 

John  XIX.,  as  the  new  Pontiff  was  styled,  bad  never 
been  a  priest  at  all ;  but  being  senator  and  Duke  of  Borne, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  seize  on  an  ofi&ce  which,  though 
sacred  in  name,  had  Icmg  ceased  to  be  so  in  fact.  Tet  it 
was  necessary  to  gain  over  the  clergy,  and  this  was 
quickly  accomplished  by  extensive  and  unbhishiiig  bribery. 
An  office  so  obtamed  was  not  likely  to  be  esteemed  for  its 
own  sake,  and  this  soon  appeared  in  John's  conduct  re- 
specting it.  He  only  valued  the  popedom  for  the  woridly 
advancement  which  it  promised  him,  and  if  ifc  did  not  answer 
this  end  it  would  hardly  cost  him  a  sigh  to  part  with  it  for 
a  better  prise.  The  authority  of  the  popes  was  daily  on 
the  decline ;  and  so  uncertain  a  remuneratioD,  held  on  such 
dangerous  terms,  quickly  induced  the  mercenary  Pontiff  to 
form  the  design  of  selling  his  office  to  the  highest  bidder; 
and  be  accordingly  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
Greek  emperor,  Basil,  to  transfer  to  the  Greek  patnarvh  the 
title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  on  condition  of  receiving  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  return.  A  visit  of  the  Emperor  Cknnrad  II. 
to  Rome,  in  1026,  was  in  all  probability  the  oause  of  this 
engagement  remaining  unfulfilled.  The  disorders  of  Italy 
brought  across  the  Alps  that  worthy  successor  of  Otho  the 
Great ;  and  after  the  ceremony  of  coronation  had  been  per- 
formed, Conrad  laid  down  such  stringent  regulatiooa,  both 
for  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  as  insured  the  return  of  order, 
at  least  for  a  season. 

On  the  death  of  John,  in  1033,  the  counts  of  TaBcuIam, 
still  in  the  ascendant,  had  the  audacity  to  elevate  to  the 
vacant  chair  a  boy  of  their  own  family,  not  twelve  yean  of 
age,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Benedict  IX.  .  It  is 
hard,  indeed,  to  determine  to  which  of  the  titles  ordinarfiy 
chosen  by  the  popes  should  be  awarded  precedence  for 
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baseness  of  reputatkni ;  bat,  perhaps,  in  the  person  of  this 
monster,  the  name  of  Benedict  has  attained  to  that  dis- 
graceful preeminence.  As  soon  as  Benedict  had  arriyed  on 
the  Terge  of  manhood,  he  recklessly  phmged  into  every 
species  of  debauchery  and  cnme.  No  expenditore  was  too 
lavish,  no  act  was  too  daring,  that  would  serve  to  gratify 
his  passions.  All  that  has  been  related  of  John  XII. 
might  be  repeated  of  Benedict  IX.,  and  still  the  i^hole 
would  not  be  told.  The  former  was  a  voluptuary,  the  latter 
was  a  voluptuary  and  a  tyrant.  To  licentiousness  he  added 
tmgovemable  fury  and  anger,  and  committed  several  mur- 
ders with  his  own  hands.  The  chroniclers  of  the  age, 
wearied  or  disgusted  with  their  task,  are  fain  to  sum  up 
the  catalogue  of  his  enormities  in  few  words,  by  declaring 
that  the  details  are  too  horrible  to  narrate. 

Used  as  the  Romans  were  to  base  and  profligate  pontiffs, 
their  indignation  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  unparalleled 
vileness  of  Pope  Benedict ;  and  excited  by  his  repeated  and 
wanton  acts  of  cruelty,  they  raised  aji  insurrection,  and 
ejected  him  by  force  from  the  city.  His  powerful  alliances, 
however,  enabled  him  to  return,  and  perhaps  he  might 
much  longer  have  continued  to  pollute  society  by  his  per- 
nicious example,  but  that  his  passions  were  turned  in  a 
direction  which  led  him  eventually  to  vacate  the  papal 
chair. 

Becoming  enamored  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an 
Italian  noble,  he  formally  demanded  her  in  marriage.  Her 
father  pretended  to  be  willing,  but  said  he  could  only  con- 
sent on  condition  that  Benedict  would  abdicate  his  office, 
hoping  that  the  throne  of  the  Church  would  thus  fall  into 
his  own  hands,  and  that  he  might  seat  on  it  whom  he 
pleased.  But  Benedict,  though  in  nowise  reluctant  to  part 
with  the  tiara,  was  determined  to  make  the  sacrifice  a  source 
of  pecuniary  profit.  He  therefore  selected  a  priest,  named 
Gratianus,  who  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  in 
Rome  for  being  more  than  usually  religious,  and  whose  rep- 
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utation  had  proved  so  adyantageoua  as  greatly  to  eniieb 
him,  and  to  him,  for  a  suitable  price,  he  sold  the  suprane 
headship  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  the 
party,  now  growing  into  importance,  who  wished  for  re- 
forms in  the  Church,  aided  John  Grattanus  to  purchase  the 
office,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  become  their  instrament 
in  accomplishing  those  reforms.  At  all  events,  Gralianiis, 
by  his  own  confession,  bought  the  triple-crown,  and  Bene- 
dict consecrated  with  his  blood-stained  hands  this  hopeful 
successor  of  the  apostles  by  the  title  of  Greoort  YL 

But  Benedict  was  yet  doomed  to  disappointment  The 
father  of  his  intended  bride,  mortified  at  the  failure  of  his 
own  schemes,  refused  to  part  with  his  daughter,  and  assnmr 
ing  that  the  papacy  was  still  vacant,  nominated  anothei'  John, 
Bishop  of  Sabina,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  IIL  And 
now  Benedict,  enraged  at  the  trick  that  had  been  played 
him,  resolved  to  retain  the  supreme  power  in  the  Ohureh. 
He  therefore  continued  his  abode  in  the  Lateran,  and  still 
styled  himself  the.  most  holy  Pope.  Thus  the  worid  he* 
held,  with  some  astonishment,  three  pontiffs  at  once,  Hvii^ 
in  different  palaces,  and  officiating  at  different  altan  in  the 
papal  city — Benedict  performing  the  priestly  functions  at  tiie 
Lateran,  Gregory  in  St.  Peter's,  and  Sylvester  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  "  the  afflicted  Church,"  to  use 
the  language  of  the  times,  **  wedded  at  once  to  three  hus- 
bands, witnessed  the  celebration  of  as  many  rival  mnsnca  in 
the  metropolis  of  Christendom." 

But  these  spiritual  combatants  by  no  means  eonfined 
themselves  to  spiritual  weapons.  Each  summoned  his  par- 
tisans to  his  aid,  and  Rome  was  filled  with  brawk,  rob- 
beries, and  murders.  Swords  were  crossed  in  battle  over 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  the  oflhringB 
which  the  devout  still  occasionally  brought  to  the  shrines 
of  the  saints  were  no  sooner  deposited  than  tbej  were 
greedily  carried  off  by  one  party  or  another. 

In  these  bloody  affrays  Gregory  particularly  distn^ruiihed 
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himself;  for  be  wa&  an  unlettered  man,  and  jnobablj 
thought  what  was  ali»rward  said  by  Pope  Jnlius  11.,  tbi^ 
a  sword  was  better  tban  a  book.  But  the  party  who  sop- 
ported  his  pretensioDS,  feeling  somewhat  scandalized  by  the 
military  character  of  their  spiritual  chief,  adopted  the 
singular  expedient  of  making  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi  his 
deputy  in  v31  spiritual  offices ;:  so  that  while  the  bishop  was 
performing  mass  for  the  Pope^  Gregoiy  might  uninter- 
ruptedly wield  the  sword  in  defense  of  the  bbhop. 

The  eyes  of  all  lorers  of  peace  were  now  anxioudy 
directed  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  whose  power  alone 
seemed  competent  to  settle  those  disputes,  and  Henry  was 
himself  desirous  of  terminating  IhtoiIs  so  disgraceful  to  the 
name  of  religicm.  In  the  autumn  of  1046  he  arrived  at 
Pavia,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Boniface,  Margrave  of 
Tuscany,  with  a  magnificence  and  splendor  that  dazzled 
and  surprised  him.  Proceeding  to  Sutri,  a  town  about 
thirty  miles  northward  of  Rome,  he  there  convened  a 
council  of  bishops  and  clergy.  At  this  council,  Or^oiy 
presented  himself,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  imperial 
sanction  to  his  claim  of  the  popedom.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  confess  that  his  claim  rested  on  no  better 
ground  than  that  of  simony,  and  he  and  his  rivals  received 
one  sentence  of  deposition. 

The  emperor  entered  Bome  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember, and  the  day  following  he  held  in  St.  Peter's  an 
assembly  ci  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  proceed  m  his  presence  to  elect  a  new  pontiff. 
But  they,  on  the  contrary,  entreated  the  emperor  to  accept 
the  office  of  Roman  patrician;  and  promised  that,  as  in 
former  days,  tHey  would  abide  by  his  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  pope.  This,  probably,  was  just  what  Henry  in- 
tended ;  and  forthwith  assuming  the  green  mantle,  golden 
circlet,  and  ring,  which  formed  the  patrician  costume,  he 
took  the  hand  of  Snidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  had 
followed  him  from  Gknnany»  and  leading  him  up  to  the 
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pafMil  chair,  invited  the  assemhly  to  do  homage  to  Pope 
GuEiisNT  II.  Next  day,  being  Chnstmas-dayy  the  new 
Pontiff  received  in  public  the  tiara  and  purple  robe,  and  hn- 
mediately  afterward  placed  the  iron-crown  on  the  head  of 
his  imperial  patron. 

Henry  set  out,  a  few  days  later,  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, taking  in  his  train  the  three  deposed  popes,  and  also 
a  fiiend  of  Gregory's — a  man  who  was  destined  aflerwazd 
to  play  a  more  remarkable  part  than  any  d  them  in  the 
papal  drama.  This  was  Hildebrand,  afterward  Pope  Grxg- 
ORT  VII. 

With  these  events  this  portion  of  our  narrative  propeily 
ends.  We  have  now  traced  the  papacy  from  its  rise  to  ibe 
close  of  the  first  cycle  in  its  sin-stained  and  melancholy 
course.  We  have  seen  a  Christian  ministry,  designed  by 
its  divine  founder  to  instruct  and  purify  the  world,  receive 
the  first  element  of  corruption  at  Jewish  fountains,  and,  in- 
sensibly transforming  itself  into  a  priesthood,  establish  a 
8|nritual  despotism  over  the  Churches  of  Christ.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  extend  their  influence  and 
dominion,  they  lost  sight  of  the  true  idea  of  conversion,  and 
accepted  a  mere  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  that 
might  be  enforced  by  the  sword  or  bought  with  a  bribe,  in 
place  of  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  a  heart  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God.  We  have  seen  them,  growing  yet 
more  deeply  intoxicated  by  the  love  of  power,  courting  the 
favor  of  monarchs  on  the  one  hand,  and  pandering  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  people  on  the  other.  We  haye  seen 
that,  from  becoming  the  subordinate  and  occasional  admin- 
istrators of  civil  power  in  an  age  when  they  were  almost 
the  only  persons  capable  of  exercising  it,  they  took  occa- 
mon,  on  the  decline  of  the  empire,  to  assert  an  independent 
sovereignty,  and  to  found  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  We 
have  seen  how  the  spiritual  authority,  which  at  the  first 
was  the  same  among  all  bishops,  was  gradually  increased 
by  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Rome,  until,  in  the 
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schism  whkh  divided  them,  the  latter  laid  claim  to  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  of  the  Church.  And,  finally,  we  have 
seen  how,  from  this  period,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  be 
a  spiritual  community,  and  wh^ti  the  Bishop  of  Rome  be- 
came much  less  the  minister  of  religion,  either  true  or  false, 
than  a  temporal  sovereign,  ecclesiastics  forgot  thdr  sacred 
functions  in  the  eager  pursuit  oi  wealth  and  rule,  and  the 
popes  themselves  became  ^ninent  only  for  worldliness  and 
ambition,  which  at  length  degenerated  into  an  excess  of 
profligacy,  voluptuousness,  and  crime,  that  renders  the  pages 
of  history  inscribed  with  their  names  the  blackest  of  the 
entire  volume. 

With  the  progress  of  corruption  in  manners,  the  corrup- 
tion of  doctrine  kept  pace.  In  the  prurient  spirit  of  con- 
iroversy  which  distinguished  the  early  fathers  of  the  Chiuxsh, 
the  abstruse  question  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  gave  rise  to  the  noticm 
of  a  purgatory,  or  purifying  fire,  of  which  the  priesthood 
of  Rome  have  made  such  a  profitable  use.  The  fierce  dis- 
putes respecting  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  arose  from  the 
same  spirit,  originated,  or  at  least  gave  effectual  prevalence 
to  the  honor  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  led  to  her  event- 
ual designation,  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious,  the  queen  of 
heaven.  When  pastors  became  priests  prayer  ceased  to  be 
communion  with  God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
was  changed  into  the  intercession  of  a  holy  few  on  behalf 
of  the  sinful  many.  When  mere  profession  was  mistaken 
for  conversion,  the  performance  of  vain  ceremonies  took  the 
place  of  the  sincere  homage  of  the  heart,  and  a  reliance 
upon  those  outward  rites  was  substituted  for  a  trust  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  The  efficacy  of  that  atonement  once 
forgotten,  the  door  was  wide  open  for  the  wretched  con- 
trivances of  men  to  establish  their  own  merit.  Hence  self- 
mortifying  practices,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  penances,  were 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  were  transmuted  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
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liood  into  infallible  means  dl  grace.  The  baptinn  irhieh 
they  administered  could  alone  regenerate  the  soml — the 
br^  which  they  blessed  conveyed  to  the  recipieiit  the 
▼ery  nature  of  Christ.  And  when  the  Bishops  of  Borne 
chflmged  the  public  acknowledgment  of  sin  into  a  oonfesBioa 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  priest,  the  sluices  were  unstopped 
for  the  foul  and  desolating  flood  of  sacerdotal  despoosm, 
soandidous  morals,  purchased  absolutions,  indulgences,  in- 
terdicts, and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of  priestly  domm- 
ation,  which  swept  away  the  last  landmaria  of  the  andent 
and  apostolic  faith. 

The  papacy  had  lain  for  long  years  on  a  coach  of  de- 
generate pleasures.  Emaciated,  haggard,  and  wan,  she 
had  become  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment, horror,  and  disgust.  But  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when,  laying  aside  the  aspect  of  enfeebled  and  panlyied 
age,  she  sprang  with  new  life  upon  the  world ;  and  in  fiurer 
gruise  and  with  firmer  attitude  than  ever,  boldly  claimed 
and  triumphantly  won  the  renewed  homage  and  aOegianoe 
of  mankind.  The  particulars  of  this  wcmderfnl  metamor^ 
phosis  and  apparent  renovation,  it  must  be  left  for  f atme 
pages  to  explain. 
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CHAPTEaH. 

EFFORTS  OF  THB  ROMAN  FRIS8THOOD  TO  REFORM  THSM6XLVES. 

A.  D.  1046-1062. 

History  affords  us  few  instances  oi  renovated  empires. 
Their  progress  from  decay  to  min  is  usually  more  certain 
than  their  advance  from  incipient  vigor  to  dominant  matur- 
ity. The  power  of  resisting  decay  is  indeed  very  unequal ; 
but  even  the  old  Boman  empire,  long  as  it  struggled  for 
existence,  fell  at  last  beneaUi  the  mevitahle  pressure  of 
time.  The  papal  power  affords,  however,  a  remarkahle 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  From  a  state  d  inanitioa 
that  threatened  instant  death,  it  arose  again  to  astonish  the 
world  by  its  might,  and  to  win  even  a  greater  domini<Mi. 
The  secret  of  its  strength  lay  in  the  moral  weakness  of 
mankind.  It  had  already  paralyzed  by  its  touch  the  minds 
of  men.  As  religion  is  the  strongest  motive  to  high  and 
noble  deeds,  so  is  superstition,  or  the  perversion  of  religion, 
the  most  powerful  chain  wherewith  to  bind  and  fetter  the 
soul.  The  authority  that  wields  it  and  rivets  it  upon  our 
moral  nattn-e  may  securely  exult  in  the  slavish  subserviency 
and  degrading  thraldom  of  its  victims.  In  the  middle  ages 
superstition  had  its  mightiest  hold  on  the  European  mind, 
binding  and  swathing  into  helpless  subjection  all  the  insti- 
tutions of  society.  The  pope's  was  the  hand  that  held  and 
tightened  at  will  the  cords  of  bondage ;  and  we  shall  ac- 
cordingly see,  m  the  further  progress  of  our  narrative,  how 
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the  Pontiff's  power  increased  wiUi  the  strengUieniiig  of  su- 
perstition, and  how  it  rapidly  declined  when  Bupersthion 
relaxed  its  grasp  at  the  hidding  of  advancing  civiliiatkxi, 
and  above  aU  of  reviving  religion. 

The  eleventh  century  opened  amid  general  mnnnms  of 
discontent  at  the  profligacy  and  impiety  of  the  deigy.  Too 
f^dthfully  copying  the  example  of  their  papal  head,  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  the  priesthood  bought  and  sold  the  sacred 
office  without  the  faintest  attempt  at  secrecy,  or  the  least 
discovery  of  shame ;  using  it  when  purchased  not  at  all  for 
the  benefit  of  souls,  but  to  their  lasting  injury,  by  making 
it  merely  an  instrument  to  worldly  and  licentioaB  ends. 
"  The  world,"  says  a  witness  of  their  own,  "  lay  in  wicked- 
ness ;  holiness  had  disappeared,  justice  had  perished,  and 
truth  had  been  buried ;  Simon  Magus  lorded  it  over  the 
Church,  whose  bishops  and  priests  were  devoted  to  lozory 
and  vice." 

To  check  these  growing  evils  had  been  the  mam  o<»cem 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  when,  at  the  Council  of  Sotri, 
in  1046,  he  deposed  the  three  rival  popes,  Benedict.  DLi 
Gr^fory  YI.,  and  Sylvester  III.,  appointing  in  thor  stead 
his  faithful  subject  and  hearty  coadjutor  in  ecdesiiistical 
reform,  Pope  Clbmbnt  II. 

Neither  Henry,  however,  nor  Clement,  nor  any  other  influ- 
ential leader  of  that  age,  appears  to  have  had  a  just  view  of 
the  reform  that  was  really  wanting.  Religion  had,  in  truth) 
already  fled  away  in  disgust  &om  the  society  that  called 
itself  The  Church,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  aeqneaieied 
vallejB  of  Piedmont  and  the  south  of  France ;  and  she  was 
not  to  be  lured  back  to  the  busy  world  by  men  who  would 
cither  keep  her  in  intolerable  bondage  to  secular  control,  as 
the  emperors  designed,  or  compel  her  to  become  the  mere 
handmaid  of  priestly  ambition,  as  Clement  and  the  reform- 
ing clergy  would  have  made  her.  Neither  the  imperial 
party  nor  the  reforming  Churchmen  seemed  aware  of  the 
sad  truth,  that  religion  herself  would  stand  aloof  equally 
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from  both,  shocked  at  the  presumption  of  the  one  and  the 
h3rpocr]sy  of  the  other.  The  fundamental  error  on  both 
sides  was  the  prevalent  mistake  of  the  age — the  supposing 
that  religion  consisted  in  the  formal  discharge  of  sacerdotid 
functions  by  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  rather  than  in  a  vital 
and  soul-subduing  faith  in  l^e  great  EUgh-Priest,  the  Divine 
Kedeemer  of  mankind. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Henry's  interference  at  the 
Council  of  Sutri,  was  to  throw  a  great  accession  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  It  was  settled  that  for  the 
future  no  pontiff  should  regard  himself  as  duly  installed 
until  the  emperor's  consent  to  the  election  had  been  given  i 
and  the  imperial  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  afiSurs  was  in 
various  ways  greatly  enlarged. 

To  the  reforming  party  among  the  clergy  such  results 
were  only  less  distasteful  than  the  rude  anarchy  and  lawless 
immoraUty  which  it  replaced.  The  restraints  imposed  by 
the  emperor  were  a  yoke  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  and 
they  panted  for  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  priesthood 
from  secular  control.  They  saw,  also,  that  to  make  the 
influence  of  their  order  permanently  secure,  a  vigorous  re- 
form was  requisite  among  themselves  of  idl  abuses  that  di- 
minished the  veneration  of  the  vulgar  and  gave  occasion  for 
scandal.  This  party  had  confidently  hoped  that  Greg- 
ory VI.,  their  own  partisan,  would  have  received  the  pope- 
dom at  the  emperor's  hands ;  and  when  Gregory  was  sent 
into  exile,  Hildebrand,  the  real  leader  of  the  movement, 
accompanied  him,  to  await,  in  the  retirement  of  the  abbey 
of  Climi,  a  more  favorable  time  for  carrying  their  plans  into 
effect. 

Hildebrand,  whose  powerful  intellect  and  determined  en- 
ergy imparted  new  life  to  the  papacy  when  it  was  quiver- 
ing in  the  throes  of  death,  and  a  life  so  vigorous  that  the 
repeated  shocks  it  has  since  sustained  have  not  yet  sufficed 
to  destroy  it,  was  a  man  of  low  origin,  but  trained  from 
childhood  for  the  priestly  office,  and  endowed  with  a  tern- 
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perameni  that  made  such  tnuning  exactly  oongeniBl  to 
soul.  "  He  was,"  saya  one  g[  hisaimaliBtB,  "ft  monk  from  bk 
boyhood/'  and  his  career  thronghoat  was  one  of  abatineiioe, 
bodily  mortificatioii,  and  rigid  self-oommand.  In  the  mon- 
astery of  Cluni,  Hildebrand's  strict  monastic  bftbits  gave 
him  g^reat  popularity  among  the  fratemityi  who  showed 
their  appreciation  of  his  genius  by  electing  him  to  the 
office  of  prior.  Here  he  continued  for  two  yean,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  the  events  which  his  sagacity  confidently 
predicted,,  and  which  were  to  prepare  ihe  way  for  the  ae- 
complishment  of  his  own  vast  designs. 

The  short  reign  of  Clement  II.  was  by  no  means  one  of 
ease.  Beside  all  his  other  sources  of  discomfort,  the  Tos- 
culan  faction  were  still  actively  sowing  the  seeds  of  diseon- 
tent  in  the  hearts  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  plotting  for 
the  restoration  of  Benedict  IX.  It  b  not  unlikely  thai  to 
then*  machinations  the  Roman  priesthood  were  indebted  for 
the  early  removal  of  their  chief,  as  the  death  of  Oement 
took  place  in  1047,  and  so  suddenly  as  to  give  mooh  odor 
to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  procured  by  the  adnifaiiBlration 
of  poison. 

Another  German  bishop  was  selected  by  the  emperor  to 
occupy  the  dangerous  post,  by  the  title  of  Damabub  XL ; 
but  his  tenure  of  power  was  yet  more  bri^  than  that  of  his 
forerunners.  In  less  than  a  month  the  office  was  agam  va- 
cant; and  upon  Henry  the  embarrassing  task  onoe  more 
devolved  of  finding  a  suitable  successor. 

After  much  deliberation,  the  emperor  resdhred  on  calliog 
a  council,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  assembly.  This  council  was  held  at  Wotmsj 
in  the  winter  of  1048,  and  Hildebrand,  the  prior  of  Gnni, 
both  attended  it  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. His  arguments  succeeded  in  securing  the  election  of 
Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  of  fair  reputation,  but  whose 
easy  and  pliable  disposition  rendered  him  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  subtile  Hildebrand,  and  whose  eon- 
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liectioti  with  the  imperial  ftunOj  asBored  his  proving  accept- 
able to  Ubie  emperor.  Bnmo  was  aeoordhigly  appcHoted 
by  Hemry  to  the  papal  dignity,  nnder  the  designation  of 
Pope  Leo  IX. 

Sympathizing  with  the  views  of  the  reformers,  and  nerved 
by  the  daring  spirit  of  Hildebrand  to  so  bold  a  deed  as  pat- 
ting a  slight  on  the  emperor,  Leo  resolved  not  to  assume 
the  pontifical  style  and  office  nntil  he  should  receive  the 
gift  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  whom 
the  reforming  party  professed  to  regard  as  the  only  proper 
constituents  of  the  Roman  bishopric.  Accompanied  by  Us 
strong-minded  associate,  the  prior  of  Cluni,  Leo  proceed 
to  Rome,  not  with  the  usual  pomp  of  a  pcmtiff  entering  on 
possesion  of  his  see,  but  in  the  ample  guise  of  a  pilgrim, 
on  foot,  and  without  attendants.  But  the  influence  which 
Hildebrand  had  already  acquired  in  Rome,  made  the  hazard 
of  such  a  step  much  rather  apparent  than  real.  By  hn 
cautious  intrigues,  the  a,^ar  was  so  skillfully  managed,  that 
the  jnlgriiA  viator  no  sooner  appeared  in  Rome,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  citizens  that  it  was  only  from 
them  that  he  would  accept  of  the  dignity  which  the  em- 
peror had  offered,  than  the  city  rang  with  acclamations  of 
ready  acknowledgment  and  joyful  greeting.  And  so,  in 
February,  1049,  Leo  received  the  doubly-confirmed  honor, 
and  rewarded  at  the  same  time  the  zeal  of  Hildebrand,  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  investing  him  with 
the  offices  of  sub-deacon  of  Rome,  abbot  (ji  St.  Paul's,  and 
keeper  of  the  treasury  and  altar  of  St.  Peter. 

The  main  result  which  Hildebrand  and  his  party  now 
hoped  to  achieve  was  the  strengthening  and  ccmsolidation 
of  the  priesthood  into  a  distinct  and  superior  caste.  But 
it  was  clear  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  their  leader,  that 
as  loi^  as  the  present  habits  of  the  clergy  continued,  such 
a  hope  was  visionary  and  vain.  Superstitious  as  the  people 
were,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  deride  and  despise 
claims  to  sanctity  put  forth  by  men  whose  practices  were 
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the  scandal  and  chief  disgrace  of  their  age.  To  rear  the 
stupendous  fabric  which  Hildebrand's  imaginadoa  had  al- 
ready designed,  it  was  requisite  to  prepare  the  materiak 
To  strengthen  "  the  Church/'  it  was  first  of  all  neoeasaiy 
to  reform  the  clergy. 

And  m  Leo  IX.  Hildebrand  found  a  most  useful  instru- 
ment for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Severely  asoetic  in  his 
own  habits  of  life,  himself  a  victim  to  that  strange  and  la- 
mentable superstition  which  leads  men  to  think  that  they 
shall  propitiate  a  God  of  love  by  "  voluntary  humility  "  and 
self-iidicted  tortures,  Leo,  though  naturally  timid,  was  pre- 
pared to  dare  much  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  voluptu- 
ousness which  had  rushed  in  upon  the  Church.  PenBonally 
familiar  with  those  inventions  of  a  deranged  pietism — ^beds 
of  bare  earth,  pillows  of  stone,  shirts  of  rough  hair,  and 
midnight  vigils — Leo  looked  with  as  stem  an  eye  as  Hilde- 
brand himself  on  the  luxurious  indulgences  of  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren. 

Two  sins  in  particular  he  regarded  as  crying  for  swift 
judgment  and  relentless  extermination.  These  were  the 
open  traffic  of  the  clergy  in  sacred  offices,  and  their  g&aenl 
lapse  into  the  supineness  and  pleasures  of  manied  life. 
Bespecting  the  former  no  comment  is  required.  "So  ex- 
cuse will  be  pretended  by  any  for  so  manifestly  worldly  an 
abuse  of  an  institution  that  ought  ever  to  be  looked  on  with 
reverence,  and  only  upheld  by  hands  of  unstained  purity. 
But  the  latter  wears  a  different  aspect.  The  Church  of 
Rome  opened  a  wide  inlet  for  crime,  when  she  prcmounced 
that  to  be  dishonorable  in  the  clergy  which  the  apostle  had 
unconditionally  declared  to  be  ''  honorable  in  eUL'*  For- 
bidden to  marry,  the  priesthood  generally  disobejred  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition.  And  aa  the  obli- 
gations which  wedded  life  involves  were  felt  by  the  vicious 
to  be  irksome,  it  was  far  more  common  to  keep  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  still  violate  its  spirit,  than  to  risk  the  dangers 
of  a  formal  and  legal  marriage. 
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Gmiibert,  Bishop  of  Twnn,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  given 
permission  to  his  clergy  to  marry,  and  even  Hiklebrand's 
party  were  ooostrained  to  admit  that  the  diocese  was  greatly 
superior  to  others  in  the  piuity  and  intelligence  of  its  spirit- 
ual guides.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  was  an 
essential  part  of  Hildebrand's  scheme  for  strengthening 
and  aggrandizing  the  order ;  for  how  could  they  be  suffi- 
ciently wedded  to  each  other,  and  their  party  interests  pur- 
sued at  the  ezpensjB  of  society,  if  permitted  to  entangle 
themselves  with  society  by  matrimcHual  ties  ?  The  simple 
Leo  thought  celibacy  virtuous  —  the  subtile  Hildebrand 
knew  it  to  be  expedient ;  and  so,  with  one  motive  or  an- 
other, the  whole  band  of  reformers,  with  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinal  at  thdr  head,  set  themselves  to  denounce  and  pro- 
hibit both  simony  and  marriage  as  crimes  of  an  equal  dye. 

Engrossed  with  this  project,  hardly  a  month  had  passed 
away  since  his  instalment  in  office,  before  the  new  Ponti£f 
commenced  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  twin-corruptions 
of  the  Church.  In  April,  1049,  Leo  summoned  a  council 
at  Bome,  and  plainly  announced  his  intention  of  suspending 
all  prelates  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices.  He  was  shame- 
lessly met  by  the  assertion,  that  this  measure  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  whole  Church,  as  none  could  be  found  who 
were  not  culpable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  so  true 
WBS  the  statement,  that  Leo  found  himself  obliged  to  mod- 
erate his  zeal,  or,  at  least,  to  limit  its  exercise.  Yet,  during 
the  three  following  years,  the  Pope  held  councils  in  many 
dififerent  dties,  both  Italian  and  transalpine,  and  in  all  of 
them  simony  and  marriage  were  the  special  objects  of  his 
indignation,  censure,  and  punishment. 

But,  in  the  year  1052,  the  labors  of  Leo  were  turned  in 
another  direction ;  and  we  behold  the  austere  and  ascetic 
priest  transformed  into  the  armed  and  aggressive  warrior. 
It  is  the  natural  consequence,  r^hteously  retributive,  of  the 
Eoman  bishop's  blending  the  two  incongruous  characters 
of  a  spiritual  and  a  secular  chief,  that  he  is  oft^sn  <:x:n!(i^<^^M^ 
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to  be  inoonsiBtent  with  himself;  and  Leo^  who,  at  the  tjniod 
of  Rheims,  in  1049,  had  enacted  that  the  clergy  should 
never  bear  arms  in  war,  was  fomid,  four  years  htter,  lead- 
ing in  person  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Nonnan 
settlers  in  the  south. 

No  spectacle  is  more  pitiable  than  that  of  an  apparoitly 
smcere  man  vainly  struggling  to  arrive  at  truth.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  condition  oi  Leo  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  reforming  party  in  the  Church.  They  had 
closed  the  Scriptures,  and  trusted  with  blind  confidence  to 
the  counsels  of  fathers  and  popes.  And  without  the  guid- 
ance of  that  word  which  is  a  "  lamp  unto  our  feet^  and  a 
light  unto  our  path,"  no  wonder  that  at  every  step  they 
plunged  deeper  in  the  mire.  Their  very  eSotta  at  reform 
were  violations  of  the  divine  commands,  and  natorally  in- 
volved them  in  grosser  corruption  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THS    P8EUDO-BBFOBMATION   DEVELOPED— HILDEBRAND'S 

TACTICS. — A.  D.  1052-1061. 

The  mighty  Charlemagne,  it  is  said,  shed  tears  on  one  oc- 
casion, as  he  beheld  the  ships  of  the  Northmen  sailing  past 
the  coast  of  France,  and  predicted  that  those  bold  mariners 
would  some  day  quit  their  Scandinavian  wilds  to  assail*  and 
perhaps  overturn  the  empire  he  had  labored  so  hard  to  es- 
tablish. This  prediction  had  been  long  since  fulfilled  in 
part,  and  the  Normans  had  established  a  strong  kingdom 
in  France  itself,  when  their  adventurous  spirit  tempted  them, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  to  visit  new  scenes,  and  to  acquire, 
if  possible,  new  possessions  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Tancred,  whose  chivalry  is  immortalized  in  Tasso's  "Je- 
rusalem Delivered,"  had  sent  forth  twelve  valiant  sons  to 
win  laurels  and  rewards  still  more  substantial  on  this  classic. 
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but  ill-fated  soil.  Lower  Italy  was  in  a  meet  unsettled  state, 
and  furnished  the  best  field  in  the  world  for  the  prowess  of 
soldi^is  oi  foitone.  The  Lombard  chiefs  dwelt  on  their 
castled  heights;  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  governed 
themselves  in  petty  civic  republics ;  and  the  piratical  Sara* 
cans  had  established  more  than  one  flourishing  sea-port, 
from  which  they  could  issue  at  pleasure  to  molest  and  de- 
spoil their  neighbors.  With  such  an  accumulation  of  com- 
bustible elments,  it  la  no  wonder  that  southern  Italy  was 
perpetuaUy  involved  in  the  flames  oi  civil  war. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  afl&ays,  in  the  year  1016^  that 
some  Norman  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land,  tarrying  for  a 
time  at  Ban,  so  distingruished  their  valor  in  the  aid  they 
gave  to  the  citizens,  as  to  receive  an  earnest  invitation  to 
bring  over  from  Normandy  a  strong  company  of  their  coun- 
trymen, to  dwell  in  lasting  alliance  with  the  natives ;  and  it 
was  in  response  to  this,  or  a  similar  invitation,  that  the  eota 
of  Tancred,  among  whom  Robert  Guiscard  and  William  of 
the  Iron  Arm  are  especially  eminent,  took  up  their  abode 
in  Italy.  They  shortly  became  so  prosperous  as  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  government,  the  metropolis  of  which 
was  Melfi,  and  the  first  prince  William  of  the  Iron  Arm. 

It  did  not,  however,  belong  to  Norman  genius  to  culti- 
vate the  arts  oi  peace ;  and  the  warlike  habits  which  at  first 
made  them  welcome  in  Italy,  soon  proved  them  her  most  ter- 
rible scourge.  Tidings  at  length  reached  the  ear  of  the  Pope 
of  the  outrages  they  openly  committed,  and,  what  no  doubt 
chiefly  provoked  him,  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  estates 
of  the  churches  and  abbeys  by  their  marauding  expeditions. 

Resolved  to  rid  Italy  oi  so  dangerous  a  guest,  Leo  hast- 
ened across  the  Alps  to  the  emperor,  and  implored  the 
assistance  of  German  discipline  and  arms.  But  Henry  was 
fully  occupied  in  quelling  the  revolts  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  so  remote, 
and  to  him  so  uninteresting  a  quarrel.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Pontifl^,  he  furnished  him  with  a 
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guard  of  sereii  hundred  Germans.  This  iiMngpiM^wmt  wokj 
was  increased,  but  not  strengthened,  hj  the  adhanop.  of  a 
multitude  of  Italians,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
Pope  in  his  progress  from  Mantua  to  Beneventum ;  and  with 
such  a  promiscuous  array  Leo  took  the  field  in  the  spring 
of  1053. 

The  Normans  were  at  first  desirous  of  conciliating  thfiir 
spiritual  chiefs,  and  offered  to  hold  the  lands  they  had  ac- 
quired as  humble  yassals  of  the  Roman  See.  But  the  Pon- 
tiff, confiding  m  his  large  army,  spumed  all  conditkins  of 
peace  except  the  total  and  absolute  relinquishment  of  all 
thdr  estates.  To  this  they  gave  an  unhesitating  r^naal, 
and  Leo,  issuing  from  the  gates  of  Givitella,  gave  instant 
signal  for  battle. 

The  conflict  was  soon  over.  The  *'  rabble  rout,"  whioh 
•Leo  had  gathered  around  him,  fled  at  the  first  assault, 
leaving  the  handful  of  German  allies  to  cope  alone  with  the 
enemy.  But  although  they  disdained  to  flee,  these  auxil- 
iaries were  unequal  to  so  hard  a  tfisk  as  conquering.  They 
were  quickly  cut  down,  and  Leo  himself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Normans. . 

Whether  from  policy  or  from  superstition,  the  cimqueron 
treated  their  priestly  assailant  with  as  much  consideration 
as  if  he  had  been  their  constant  friend.  It  is  true  that  they 
detuned  him  for  a  time  as  a  captive,  but  their  deportment 
toward  him  was  of  the  most  courteous  and  respectful  kind, 
and,  kissing  his  feet,  they  implored  in  the  same  breath, 
pardon  for  their  sinful  victory  and  his  paternal  benediction. 

But  Leo  was  not  to  be  comforted  by  kindness ;  he  pined 
away  with  grief,  disappointment,  and  perhaps  remorse. 
He  but  just  survived  the  day  of  his  release,  and  having 
been  escorted  with  all  honor  into  Rome,  died  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1064. 

The  battle  of  Civitella  threatened  to  be  a  serious,  if  not       ! 
a  disastrous  blow  to  the  papal  interests,  but  the  skill  of  Hil- 
debrand  converted  it  into  a  signal  advantage.    The  nine       . 
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months'  interoonne  which  the  captivity  of  Leo  enabled  the 
cardinal  to  hold  with  the  Norman  leaders,  convinced  him 
that  they  possessed  the  very  qualities  of  which  the  Roman 
See  was  soon  to  feel  the  want— courage  and  address  in  war, 
combined  with  profonnd  veneration  for  priestly  authority. 
By  Hildebrand*s  policy  the  Normans  were  prevailed  on  to 
enter  into  special  friendship  with  the  papal  party,  and  al- 
though unquestionable  conquerors,  both  to  hold  their  terri- 
tories of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily,  as  fiefs  of  the  Church, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  Pcmtiff  as  lord  paramount 
of  all  their  domains. 

The  dying  Leo  had  confided  the  care  of  the  see  to  I£lde- 
brand  until  his  successor  should  be  elected,  and  the  reform- 
ing party  were  anxious  that  the  cardinal  should  himself 
assume  the  tiara.  But  he  patiently  awaited  a  more  propi- 
tious time,  and  for  the  present  preferred  obtaining  permis- 
sion from  the  clergy  to  proceed,  as  their  ambassador,  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  to  recommend  whom  he  chose  for  the 
emperor's  confirmation.  Nor  did  he  discover  less  depth  of 
policy  on  this  occasicm  than  when  he  procured  the  election 
of  Leo;  while  his  perfect  self-reliance,  and  his  ease  in 
gaining  the  mastery  over  other  minds,  were  never  more 
conspicuously  seen. 

On  arriving  in  Henry's  presence,  he  implored  that  Geb- 
hard,  a  German  bishop,  both  a  personal  friend  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  staunch  adherent  in  all  his  struggles  with  the 
encroaching  papacy,  might  be  nominated  the  successor  of 
Leo.  Henry  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  was  unwilling  to 
lose  the  presence  of  so  useful  a  counselor,  and  probably  he 
dreaded  the  influence  which  the  wily  Hildebrand  might  ac- 
quire over  him ;  yet  the  deserts  of  Gebhard  were  undenia- 
ble, nor  was  the  emperor  loth  to  reward  them,  though  he 
would  greatly  have  preferred  choosing  his  own  method, 
and  not  one  so  full  of  peril  to  himself.  Neither  was  the 
bishop  at  all  anxious  for  the  honor  thus  thrust  upon  him ; 
but  for  every  excuse  Hildebrand  had  a  sufficient  reply,  and 
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at  length  Gebhard  became  Pope,  under  the  titte  of  Yio* 

TOB  U. 

Hildebrand  had  not  overreckoned  his  powen.  At  Ui 
Udding  Victor  engaged,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1058, 
to  pursue  the  reforming  policy  commenced  by  bia  prede- 
cessor. He  held  many  councils  and  synods  during  Ik 
short  pontificate,  and  the  decrees  of  all  of  them  were  di- 
rected against  simony  and  marriage,  those  efieotual  barri- 
ers to  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Toward  the  dose  of  the 
year  1056  he  was  summoned  to  the  imperial  court,  where 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  in 
death — an  event  which  threw  the  states  of  the  empire  nto 
direful  confusion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  atruggle 
between  priestly  and  royal  sovereignty,  which  Kldebnmd 
had  so  long  foreseen  and  daily  expected.  Victor  reeeived 
from  the  dying  monarch  the  charge  of  the  young  prince, 
and  promised  very  carefully  to  guide  his  infant  mind ;  but 
the  friendly  Pontiff  was  himself  snatched  away  by  death  in 
the  following  year. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  Pope  Leo  IX.  to  the  court 
of  Henry  III.  he  had  brought  away  with  hhn  into 
Italy  two  illustrious  guests,  whose  fortunes  were  after- 
ward united  in  a  singular  manner  with  thoae  of  the 
papacy.  These  were  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Loiraine,  and  Fred- 
eric his  brother,  both  of  them  exiled  by  the  emperor  for 
revolting  against  his  authority.  Godfrey  continued  un- 
changed by  adversity,  and  sought  in  exile  to  achieve,  by 
both  his  mihtary  and  his  political  skill,  the  wealth  and  the 
station  of  which  he  had  been  disappointed  at  home.  Bven- 
tually  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Northern 
Italy,  by  his  marriage  with  Beatrice,  the  rich  margravine 
of  Tuscany.  His  brother  Frederic,  more  pacific  or  more 
superstitious,  was  persuaded,  no  doubt  by  the  master-apirit 
that  then  guided  the  Roman  Church,  to  take  orders^  and 
so  became  Archdeacon  and  Chancelor  of  Rome. 

Thenceforth  the  princely  Frederic  held  a  high  plaoe  m  the 
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esteem  of  the  Roman  comt ;  his  pliant  dispositioiiy  no  I 
than  his  royal  connections,  fitting  him  exactly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  sagacions  ffldebrand.  And  when  the 
death  of  Victor  opportunely  occurred,  Frederic  was  in- 
stantly devated  to  the  papal  chair,  and,  without  ques- 
tion, through  Hildebrand's  influence,  although  the  subtile 
cardinal  had  sldllfully  contrived  to  be  personally  absent  at 
the  time. 

Stsphbn  IX.,  for  so  the  new  Pontiff  was  called,  had  no 
sooner  assumed  the  tiara  than  he  duly  rewarded  the  pope- 
maker  of  the  age,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  car- 
dinal-archdeacon, and  appointing  him  l^ate  at  the  impe- 
rial court.  Hildebrand,  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
the  papal  throne  in  Italy,  at  least  for  the  pres^it,  by  seat- 
ing upon  it  a  man  whose  powerful  relationships  would 
sufficiently  protect  him  from  domestic  foes,  set  forth  for 
the  German  court,  to  reconnoiter  the  ground,  to  ascertain 
for  himself  the  exact  position  of  parties,  and  to  forward,  by 
his  personal  presence,  the  great  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  ag- 
grandizement and  imperial  humiliation  which  he  had  so 
carefully  matured,  and  thus  far  so  cautiously,  yet  so  perse- 
yeringly  and  successfully  worked  out. 

The  genius  of  this  statesman-priest  quickly  compelled 
the  submission  of  the  gentle  Agnes,  the  empress-mother, 
who  was  appointed  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  young 
Henry's  minority.  Not  capable  of  fathoming  his  ultimate 
designs,  or  of  resisting  the  commanding  energy  of  his  will, 
Agnes  meekly  peMed  to  the  counsels  of  Hildebrand,  even 
in  suggestions  that  with  the  most  unsuspecting  would 
seem  adapted  to  awaken  mistrust. 

But  while  thus  prudently  feeling  his  way  and  making 
sure  his  progress  at  the  imperial  court,  the  unwelcome 
news  reached  the  cardinal  legate  that  Stephen  IX.  was  no 
more,  having  expired  after  a  brief  reign  of  eight  months. 
The  same  letters  bore  tidings  of  violent  and  successful  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  the  coonta  of  Tusoulum  to  seat  upon  the 
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papal  throne  one  of  their  own  partiBans.  ReaolTed  at  all 
hazards  to  baffle  a  party  whose  object  was  the  Yeary  reyene 
of  his  own,  and  who  would  certainly  restore  all  the  conupt 
practices  which  he  had  largely  purged  from  the  priesthood, 
Hildebrand  promptly  recommended  the  regent  empress  to 
nommate  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Florence,  to  the  Roman  See, 
who  would  be  as  sure  of  Duke  Godfrey's  support  as  even 
Pope  Stephen  had  been.  Agnes  willingly  consented ;  and, 
guarded  by  Godfrey's  soldiers,  Gerard  entered  Rome  eaily 
in  1059,  and  took  possession  of  the  Vatican  without  the 
least  opposition. 

Nicholas  II.  was  the  title  which  Gerard  thenceforth  as- 
sumed, and  his  brief  pontificate  was  distinguished  by  some 
highly  important  events.  Both  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  its 
political  relations  the  papal  power  received  large  augment- 
ation. 

The  reforming  party  in  the  Church  professed  to  aim  at 
the  reestablishment  of  primitive  practice  in  all  matters  oi 
discipline  and  order.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  they 
advocated  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  and  the  punish- 
ment of  simony.  The  same  principle  would  have  led 
them  to  defend  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  of  bishops  in 
general,  by  the  sufifrages  of  the  people.  We  have  seen, 
indeed,  that  when  it  suited  thdu*  ends  they  actually  pleaded 
this  doctrine,  and  maintained  the  right  of  the  Romans  to 
elect  their  own  pontiff  without  appealing  to. the  emperor. 
But  their  real  object  was  to  estabBsh  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  on  an  independent  basis,  removed  from  the  in- 
terference of  either  the  emperor  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
people  on  the  other.  The  obtrusion  of  the  latter  had  been 
most  offensively  felt  in  the  steps  lately  taken  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  instigation  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum ;  and  Hil- 
debrand saw  that  the  present  occasion  was  highly  favorable 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  line  of  policy,  that  should 
prevent  such  obtrusions  for  the  future.  Against  the  people 
he  would  certainly  be  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  God- 
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frey,  and  the  imperial  court  might  just  now  be  easily  cir- 
cumvented by  guile. 

A  coimcil  was  accordingly  convened  in  the  Lateran 
church,  at  which  it  was  fonnally  enacted  that  the  election  of 
the  ''  Bishop  of  the  Roman  universal  Church  "  should  hence- 
forth be  vested  with  the  five-and- thirty  cardinal  bishops  and 
presbyters  who  redded  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Borne, 
and  who  composed  the  college  of  cardinals.  Mention  was 
indeed  made  in  the  canon  both  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
people,  but  in  such  terms  as  precluded  either  the  one  or 
the  other  from  exercising  any  effectual  control  over  the 
election.  Whatever  sentiments  may  have  been  held  at  the 
imperial  court  respecting  this  audacious  procedure,  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it  at  the  time.  The  character  of  the 
Empress  Agnes  was  too  timid,  and  the  yoimg  emperor  was 
altogether  too  immature,  to  allow  of  any  resentment  being 
discovered ;  and  so  the  vast  consequences  which  lay  en- 
folded in  this  unjustifiable  piece  of  policy  were  left  to  dis- 
close themselves  as  the  progress  of  events  should  open  the 
way. 

By  a  new  alliance  with  the  increasmgly  powerful  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Apulia,  Pope  Nicholas  also 
strengthened  himself  against  any  possible  revolt  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  principal  occasion  of  such  revolt  was  soon  af- 
terward removed,  when  Robert  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  warriors  against  the  strong-holds  of  those  independent 
and  turbulent  nobles  who  had  so  long  disputed  with  the 
clergy  and  the  emperor  the  right  of  nominating  the 
popes.  One  by  one  these  baronial  castles  were  leveled 
with  the  ground,  their  owners  killed  in  battle  or  driven 
into  exile,  and  the  imdisputed  sovereignty  of  central  Italy 
was  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church. 

While  these  political  events  tended  to  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  Hildebrand  zealously  persevered  in 
his  labors  at  reforming  the  order  itself,  which  process  he 
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well  knew  could  alone  give  aecnzity  to  ito  new  aoqiiiatiQiis. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  reforming  party,  inaidioiu 
as  were  their  real  objects,  should  enlist  on  their  aide  what- 
ever of  sincere  piety  yet  existed  in  the  nominal  Ghwch. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  duiing  the  pontificate  ol 
Nicholas  II.  there  were  some  the  motives  of  whose  ardor  in 
the  cause  of  reformation  are  beyond  suspidon.  Such  was 
Ariald,  a  priest  of  Milan,  who  raised  his  voice  with  invinci- 
ble courage  against  the  gross  corruptions  of  the  oleigy  in 
that  city.  He  Accused,  and  alas!  he  could  justly  accuse, 
the  entire  body  of  mercenary  traffic  in  sacred  things.  Even 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  purchased  his  office  with  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

The  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Anald  soon  created  him  a 
party,  and  the  whole  city  of  liifilan  was  quickly  divided  into 
factions,  and  engaged  in  a  hot  contest,  the  majority  of  the 
laity  siding  with  Ariald,  and  the  clergy  indignantly  denymg, 
not  the  charges  alleged  against  them,  but  the  right  of  their 
accuser  to  mterfere  with  their  time-honored  customs.  Both 
parties  at  length  eagerly,  and,  as  the  sequel  proves,  rashly, 
invoked  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  No  request  could  have 
been  more  welcome  to  HUdebrand,  who  promptly  em- 
braced every  opportunity  of  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  over  every  other  diocese.  Legates  were  speed- 
ily sent,  and  a  sweeping  reformation  was  begun.  All 
priests  convicted  of  simony  were  obliged  to  do  penance, 
and  not  a  few  were  deprived  of  their  livings. 

But  the  true  purpose  of  the  refomung  party  was  quickly 
discovered  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  so  ostenta- 
tiously professed.  This  invitation  of  papal  arbitration  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan  was  straightway  interpreted  by  the 
Roman  legates  as  a  confession  of  papal  supremacy,  and  the 
Church  of  Milan,  which  had  boasted  of  its  independence, 
even  from  the  days  of  the  g^reat  Ambrose,  its  primitive 
bishop,  was  to  be  henceforth  enrolled  among  the  subject 
Churches  of  the  Roman  See. 


V 
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Nicholas  died  in  1061,  and  the  straggle  between  the  sec- 
ular and  the  ecclesiastical,  the  imperial  and  the  papal  par- 
ties, which  had  so  long  been  approaching,  now  b^;an  in 
good  earnest  The  clouds  had  long  been  gathering  black- 
ness, and  the  tempest  burst  in  fierce  hurricanes  upon  both 
sides  of  the  Alps. 

It  was  an  ill  omen  for  the  reforming  party,  that  they  did 
not  scruple  to  employ  any  method  of  artifice  or  deceit. 
The  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  had  virtually 
become  already  the  law  of  the  Roman  Church.  Pretending 
to  seek  reform,  they  reaUy  aimed  at  aggrandiaement ;  and, 
professing  to  be  most  pure,  they  secretly  countenanced  cor- 
ruption of  the  worst  kind.  How  could  any  real  reformation 
be  effected  by  men  who  themselves  possessed  so  little  of  the 
spirit  of  thdr  great  Master,  and  who  so  utterly  forgot  that 
ministers  espedally  are  bound  to  show  themselves  "  patterns 
of  good  wofks ;  in  doctrine  showing  uncorruptness,  gravity, 
sincerity,  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned?*' 


CHAPTER  m. 

STRUGGLE  OF   THE  POPES  WITH   THE  BMPEBOBS,  CAUTIOUSLY 
OOMMENCEn  BY  HILDBBBAND. A.  D.  1061-1078. 

Anxious,  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  new  pon- 
tiff, to  ascertain  how  far  they  might  presume  on  the  for- 
bearance of  the  German  court,  the  papal  party  dispatched 
thither  a  confidential  presbyter,  whose  instractions  were  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  empress  regent  to  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  Nicholas  by  the  mere  vote  of  the  college  of 
cardinals.  But  the  empress,  apprised  now  of  the  intentiona 
of  the  party,  had  grown  indignant  at  their  audacity.  She 
firmly  refused  to  see  tibe  envoy,  and,  finding  all  endeavors 
to  gain  an  audience  fruitless,  in  less  tiian  a  week  he  set  out 

on  his  return* 

8 
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Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  soothe  the  eomt  into  oonpli- 
ance,  Hildebrand's  daring  sjHrit  now  resolFed  on  open  op- 
position. Conyoking  the  cardinals,  he  proposed  to  then 
that  Anselm  da  Badagio  should  be  elected  Pope;  and  as  all 
were  unanimous  in  agreement,  Ansehn  fofthwith  nsomed 
the  style  and  functions  of  supreme  Pontiff,  under  the  title 
of  Alexandbr  II. 

The  Elmpress  Agnes  had  also  summoned  a  ooanefl  im- 
mediately on  the  departure  of  the  envoy ;  and  the  prelates 
who  met  at  Basle,  in  obe^ence  to  the  mandate,  elected 
Cadalous,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who  was  admowleged  by  the 
whole  imperial  party  as  the  true  and  proper  Pope,  by  the 
title  of  HoNORrrs  II. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  pretensions  of 
the  two  claimants  to  apostolical  snccession  were  pnt  to  the 
test,  not,  however,  by  an  arbitration,  or  a  eonnoily  or  any 
other  peaceful  and  Scriptural  means.  These  professed 
ministers  of  peace  and  chieftaias  in  the  Churoh  of  Christ 
were  content  to  employ  "camar*  rather  than  "spiritual'^ 
weapons,  and  resolved  to  decide  their  claims  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword  rather  than  to  the  word  of  God. 

Early  in  the  year,  therefore,  Honorius  hast^ied  to  Rome, 
attended  by  an  army  of  Germans,  whose  commission  it  was 
to  establish  their  leader  by  main  force  in  the  ''Apostolic 
See."  On  arriving  before  the  walls  of  Rome  they  found 
the  city  filled  with  the  troops  of  Alexander.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  outside  the  gates,  in  which  Honorius  was  the 
victor,  driving  back  his  rival  to  the  shelter  of  the  dty.  Yet 
their  strength  was  so  equal  that  they  were  both  oompelled 
to  wait  for  fresh  resources  before  renewing  the  strife. 

In  the  meantime  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  appnoached 
the  scene  of  conflict ;  and,  conscious  of  superior  mig^t,  per- 
emptorily enjoined  a  truce  on  the  combatants,  and  com- 
manded both  pretenders  to  retire,  each  to  his  own  dioeese, 
and  there  await  the  final  decision  of  their  claims,  whioh  he 
would  shortly  bring  in  person  from  the  imperial  eonrt. 
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With  this  injuncticm  both  Alexander  and  HonoriuB  prom- 
ised to  comply.  HonoriuB  was  confident  that  judgment 
would  go  in  his  favor,  and  Alexander  trusted,  though  leas 
liopefuUy,  in  the  skill  of  his  great  leader,  Hildebrand. 

The  prospects  of  the  papal  party  were  indeed  gloomy, 
hut  the  genius  of  its  wonderful  chi^  did  not  quail  before 
the  storm,  however  tremendous  it  might  be,  that  now 
threatened  to  overturn  all  his  designs,  and  irtterly  rum  hk 
-cause.  The  papal  historians  impute  the  successful  and 
xextraordinaxy  turn  which  events  now  took  to  a  singular 
coincidence,  cr  to  the  concurrent  ambitious  aims  of  other 
men;  but  the  impartial  student  of  Hildebrand's  charac- 
,,Jsr  and  life  will  hardly  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  his  wide- 
spread influence,  his  unscrupulous  boldness,  his  practiced 
fifa-ategy. 

Hanno,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  was  a  man  .of  fear- 
less courage  and  restless  ambition.  There  is  no  reascm  to 
question  the  statement  that  he  aimed  at  swaying  the  pplit- 
ical  councils  of  the  em]Hre,  and  that  he  was  jealous  dH  the 
greater  authority  and  confidence  which  the  Empress  Agnes 
reposed  in  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  S3rmpathized  with  the  papal  or  reforming  party  in  the 
Church,  and  the  qualities  just  alluded  to  would  make  him 
all  the  more  suited  to  be. the  instrument  of  their  designs  at 
so  critical  a  jimcture  as  the  present. 

It  was  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Ho- 
norius  and  Alexander  that  Hanno  invited  the  young  em- 
peror, then  twelve  years  of  age,  with  his  mother  and  the 
whole  court,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  his  palace  at 
Nimeguen.  The  royal  party  had  reached  Kaiserswerih  on 
the  Rhine,  and,  in  the  company  of  the  archbishop,  rested 
there  awhile  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  A  banquet 
was  prepared,  and  during  the  festivities  of  the  evening 
Hanno  talked  of  a  sumptuous  galley  which  he  had  recently 
had  built,  so  richly  embellished  with  gildmg,  carved  work, 
and  tapestry,  as  to  surpass  every  vessel  of  its  kind.    He 
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then  politely  inquired  if  the  young  prince  would  not  fike  to 
inspect  this  triumph  of  art,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  tlw 
bank  of  the  river.     Henry,  with  boyish  curiosity,  Tead% 
complied,  and  was  immediately  conducted  on  board.    No 
sooner  had  he  embarked  than  the  signal  was  given;  the 
rowers  bent  sturdily  to  their  task,  and  the  boat  was  swifdj 
urged  against  the  stream  in  the  direction  of  Cologne.    Some 
way  had  been  made  before  the  treacherous  purpose  <^  his 
kidnappers  burst  on  the  young  emperor's  mind;  but  on 
guessing  their  intent,  with  characteristic  bravery,  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  hopmg  to  gain  the  nearest  bank,  and  so  es- 
cape from  their  hands.    But  a  stronger  swimmer  than  him- 
seLf  was  at  his  heels,  and,  easily  recaptured,  he  was  carried 
in  triumph  to  Cologne.    The  affairs  of  the  empire  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop ;  and,  with  all  other  matters 
of  state,  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  papacy  must 
be  referred  to  his  decision. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  advocate  of  Honcnius  was 
permitted  to  appear  before  the  archbishop's  tribunal.  Da- 
miani,  a  zealous  partisan  of  Hildebrand,  conducted  the 
whole  business  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  respecting  the 
relative  claims  of  the  two  pretenders  to  the  papal  chair. 
The  discussion  in  such  hands  could  have  but  one  termina- 
tion. It  ended,  of  course,  with  the  triumphant  establish- 
ment of  Alexander's  right,  and  Hanno  immediately  ratified 
the  decision  by  a  formal  sentence  in  his  favor. 

Godfrey  himself  accepted  this  sentence  as  the  decree  of 
the  imperial  court,  and  Alexander  accordingly  marched  back 
to  Rome  under  the  protection  of  the  duke.  But  the  Pon- 
tiff's power  was  still  inadequate  to  overturn  the  oppositicm 
of  his  rival.  Honorius  had  seized  on  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  and  in  that  fortress  he  continued  for  six  years,  dis- 
puting on  every  occasion  his  opponent's  title  to  the  pope- 
dom. The  decrees  of  Alexander  were  also  disr^arded  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
priesthood,  according  to  the  complaint  of  one  of  thmr  num- 
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ber,  were  much  more  intent  upon  the  yarions  pvrBiuts  of 
ambition  and  avarice  than  on  mere  ecclesiastical  questionBy 
and  were  more  interested  in  the  pleadings  of  legal  advo- 
cates than  in  providing  their  flocks  with  the  bread  of  eter- 
nal life. 

This  interval  of  suspense  was  ended  in  1067,  when  Arch- 
bishop Hanno  called  a  council  at  Mantua,  and  summoned 
both  the  contending  parties  to  appear  and  receive  a  final 
settlement  of  their  claims.  Alexander  attended,  well  know- 
ing the  feeling  of  Hanno  in  his  favor,  and  willing,  for  the 
sake  of  the  advantage,  to  overlook  the  anomaly  of  a  sov- 
ereign Pontiff  appearing  at  the  tribunal  of  an  inferior  pre- 
late. But  Honorius,  equally  aware  of  Hanno's  views,  de- 
clined to  be  present  unless  he  were  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  the  council.  Alexander  was,  therefore,  for- 
mally pronounced  by  that  assembly  to  be  the  rightful  Pon- 
tiff, and  from  that  lime  he  retained  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  see. 

The  pontificate  of  Alexander  was  a  mere  continuation  of 
Hildebrand's  policy ;  for  in  the  hands  of  that  man  the  Pope . 
was  only  an  instrument.  So  complete  was  the  mastery 
which  the  cardinal  had  acquired  in  all  the  Councils  of  the 
Church,  that  even  his  own  party  began  to  compUun  of  his 
oppressive  and  overbearing  rule.  One  of  the  most  stead- 
fast and  eminent  of  his  partisans  was  that  Damiam  who  had 
so  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  Alexander  before 
Hanno.  But  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  independent  or- 
reforming  party,  he  could  not  brook  the  imperious  spirit  of 
their  leader.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  jpublio  life,  and, 
to  increase  the  chagrin  of  Hildebrand  at  losing  so  powerful 
an  ally,  he  now  turned  his  satirical  pen  against  his  former 
associate  and  friend,  inditing  verses  whose  epigrammatic 
point  and  witty  truthfulness  soon  bore  them  to  the  lips  o( 
the  people.  Some  of  these  still  commemorate  at  once  the 
bitterness  of  the  feud,  and  the  might  of  that  gigantic  spirit 
which  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  Rome.    Ridiculing  the: 
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meek  subservieiicy  of  Aleiaoder  to  his  chief  advker»  Dami- 
ani  said: — 

**  Papain  rit^  colo,  sed  te  prostratiu  adoro, 
Ta  ftusis  hnno  dominnin,  te  fkoift  ille  Beam.'' 

Which  may  be  rendered  : — 

Before  the  Pope  I  bend  the  knee^ 
But  must  prostrate  fall  to  thee ; 
Thou  mad'st  him  soTereign  Pontiff  here, 
Therefore  as  God  he  11  thee  reTere. 

And  when  exposing  to  the  Romans  the  arrogance  of  HDde- 
brand's  behavior,  he  indignantly  advised  them : — 

**  Yivere  vis  RomsB:  olarA  deprome  voce. 

Plus  domino  Papsd  quam  domino  pareo  PapeB." 

Wilt  thou  live  quietly  in  Rome?    Then  loudly  swear  to  8ing» 
"  More  than  my  lord  the  Pope,  1 11  honor  the  Pope's  king." 

So  little  of  true  humility  and  genuine  Christian  spirit^  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  own  partisans,  did  that  cel- 
ebrated man  discover,  whom  the  Church  of  Borne  regards 
as  one  of  her  chief  benefactors,  and  numbers  amc»g  her 
greatest  saints. 

The  state  of  afiairs  had  now  become  so  critical  as  to  tax 
all  the  firmness,  and  demand  all  the  audacity  of  even  Hil- 
debrand.  In  Italy,  Alexander  was  no  sooner  seated  on  an 
undisputed  throne,  than  the  public  qiuet  was  disturbed  by 
the  depredations  of  the  Normans.  Apulia  and  Sicily  were 
already  subject  to  these  interlopers,  and  now  they  sought 
to  push  their  conquests  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Id:  this  ex- 
tremity the  Pope  sought  for  aid  from  Godfrey,  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  his  veteran  skill  and  courage  drove  back  the 
invaders,  and  established  peace  in  the  neighb(»'hood  of 
Home.  But  a  war  of  parties  still  raged  in  nearly  every 
city.  The  strife  which  Ariald's  zeal  had  kindled  m  Milaa 
was  not  extmguished  by  his  violent  death,  and  the  flames 
of  dissension  were  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Italtan 
society. 
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-  Bnt,  baffled  for  a  aeasoii  at  honie»  Hfldebrand  medhatad 
fresh  conquests  for  the  Ckiirch  abroad,  and  the  historj  of 
[England  affi>rds  an  instance  of  the  boldness  with  which  he 
attempted  encroachmoits.  It  was  daring  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  II.  that  William  the  Conqueror  undertook  the 
invasion  of  England.  Before  commencing  the  enterprise, 
he  sent  the  renowned  Lanfranc,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  other  ambassadors,  to  Rome,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Under  the  Saxon 
rule,  England  had  not  been  so  obsequious  to  the  Roman 
See  as  accorded  with  papal  notions  oi  fitness,  and  Hilde- 
brand  urged  vehemently  that  William  should  receive  the 
full  countenance  of  the  Chmt^h.  The  Norman  duke  was 
quite  ready,  upon  his  part,  with  flattering  promises,  and 
even  engaged  to  hold  his  conquests  as  a  fief  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  send  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome. 

Lanfranc  accordingly  retiuned  with  a  papal  bull  author- 
inng  the  expedition,  and  bearing  in  addition  a  consecrated 
banner  and  a  precious  ring,  containing,  as  was  pretended^ 
one  of  the  hairs  of  the  apostle  Peter.  Armed  with  these 
sacred  defenses,  the  conqueror  set  sail  for  Britain,  and,  in 
the  autumn  of  1066,  commenced  lus  victorious  career  by 
gaining  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Although  the  8ubjugati<m  of  England  was  not  ccnnpleted 
for  several  years,  William  very  early  rewarded  the  aged 
Lanfranc  with  the  primacy  of  Canterbury.  And  now,  efer 
watchful  for  the  interests  of  Rome,  the  wily  Hildebrand 
availed  himself  of  Lanfranc's  known  devotion  to  the  papal 
power  to  extend  that  power  in  England.  The  custom  of 
receiving  the  pallium  in  person  from  the  Pope  had  long  been 
discontinued  by  English  archbishops,  but  when  the  an- 
nouncement of  Lanfiranc's  elevation  reached  the  Pontifi^ 
joined  with  the  request  that  the  pallium  might  be  tram^ 
mitted  as  usual,  a  reply  was  sent  that  the  ancient  practice 
must  be  inviolably  maintained  ;  but  that  if  Lanfranc  w^old 
undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  should  be  welcomed  witkf 
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all  honor,  and  the  iovestitiire  be  fonnally  made.  Acootd- 
iDgly,  the  old  archbishop,  accompanied  by  hia  brother,  of 
York,  proceeded  to  the  papal  city,  and  by  this  act  prepared 
the  way  for  the  further  encroachments  which  Hildebrand 
had  in  contemplation. 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  the  aims  of  the  reformii^ 
party  were  most  distinctly  seen,  as  it  was  against  the  impe- 
rial power  that  Hildebrand  directed  his  most  powerful 
blows.  From  the  hands  of  Hanno,  the  young  emperor 
had  passed  into  those  of  Adelbert,  ArehlM^op  of  Bremen, 
and  here  he  experienced  a  wholly  new  manner  of  life. 
Hanno  was  austere,  Adelbert  was  lenient  and  conciliatory. 
The  prince  was  now  surrounded  with  companions  just  suit- 
ed to  his  taste,  and  was  suffered  to  indulge  freely  every 
sensual  passion.  Henry  soon  became  profligate,  and  as 
profligate  habits  are  expensive,  he  became  rapaeioiia  and 
tyrannical  as  well.  He  utterly  neglected  businesa,  ezeept 
when  he  interfered  in  it  to  obtain  the  means  of  pursuing  his 
pleasures.  Whether  this  deterioration  of  Henry's  charac- 
ter was  artfully  sought  by  Hildebrand  and  his  party  or  not, 
it  certainly  proved  most  serviceable  to  their  ^ods. 

The  nobles  of  the  empire  soon  began  to  complain  of  thek 
sovereign's  dissipated  habits.  Henry  only  laughed  to  accmi 
their  remonstrances  and  prayers.  The  Saxons,  who  more 
especially  groaned  at  his  exactions,  took  up  arms  to  avenge 
themselves.  Henry  laid  upon  them  yet  heavier  burdens. 
The  imperial  supremacy  was  evidently  falling  to  jneces. 
The  feudal  system,  which  had  created,  was  now  destroyii^ 
it  The  nobles  had  grown  too  powerful  to  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection ;  they  had  long  been  petty  princes — they  now  as- 
pired to  be  independent  monarchs.  All  this  was  very  ob- 
vious to  the  keen  eye  of  the  sagacious  Hildebrand,  and  he 
took  his  measures  accordingly. 

At  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  nobles,  but  quite  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  own  wish,  Henry  had  married  the  Princeaa  Ber- 
tha of  Suaa,  an  amiable,  but  not  a  personally  attraotive 
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woman.  His  aversion  for  her  rapidly  increased,  and  at 
length  he  sought  a  divOTce.  This  was  not,  however,  to  be 
obtained,  except  with  the  consent  of  his  nobles  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  Church,  and  neither  of  these  could  be 
gained. 

An  assembly  of  the  imperial  barons  was  convened  at 
Worms,  in  1069.  By  that  assembly  the  question  of  the 
divorce  was  transferred  to  a  council  to  be  held  at  Meiita"in  ^^  ^' 
the  ensuing  autumn.  HDdebrand  heard  of  the  scheme,  and 
resolved  to  give  the  3roung  emperor  his  first  lesson  of  the 
empire's  destined  subjection  to  the  Church. 

When  the  council  was  assembled,  and  the  question  of 
divorce  fully  opened,  a  papal  legate  appeared,  and  to 
Henry's  utter  consternation,  peremptorily  forbade  the  con- 
templated measure.  He  declared  that  if  Henry  persisted  in 
oontending  with  the  laws  of  the  Church,  no  pontifical  hands 
should  ever  ccxisecrate  him  to  the  throne  of  the  empire. 
A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the  assembly,  and 
Henry,  seeing  that  hk  cause  was  lost,  departed  in  haste 
and  in  wrath. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  when  prelates  and  monks 
did  not  scruple  to  sell  benefices  to  the  highest  bidder,  that 
a  licentious  and  reckless  young  prince  should  hesitate  to 
employ  similar  means  for  replenishing  his  frequently  ex- 
hausted exchequer.  And  Henry  made  little  scruple  at 
conferring  the  most  dignified  offices  in  the  Church,  and  the 
choicest  monastic  estates,  on  those  who  were  liberal  in  sup- 
plying his  pecuniary  wants.  The  sums  given  in  this  way 
by  Churchmen  were  so  vast  as  to  be  called  by  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  tames,  <<  mountains  of  gold"  and  "  rivers  of 
money."  The  riches  of  Ctcmub  and  Tantalus  were  said  to 
have  reverted  to  men  who  had  taken  on  themselves  the 
vows  of  poverty  and  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 

Among  the  rapacious  Churchmen  who  sought  to  ben- 
efit by  Henry's  prodigality,  was  the  Archbishop  Hanno, 

the  emperor's  first  guardian,  and  the  pretended  reformer  of 

8* 
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ecclesiastical  abuses.  VHth  Henry's  permissiai,  he  liad 
seized  on  the  monastery  of  Malmedy>  in  the  neighbcniiood 
of  Li^ge,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  legal  pos- 
sessor, the  Abbot  of  Stablo^  he  yowed  that  he  would  not 
relinquish  the  prize,  even  though  St.  Remaclus  himself,  the 
founder  of  the  abbey,  should  rise  from  the  tomb  to  de- 
mand it. 

Hanno  forgot,  in  the  utterance  of  such  words,  that  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  miracles  were  multiplied  at  wilL  In 
the  following  spring  the  city  of  li^ge  was  honored  with  an 
imperial  visit,  and  great  were  the  banqueting  and  caronsal. 
The  nobles  assembled  m  great  numbers,  and  among  them  at 
the  royal  table  Hanno  occupied  the  place  at  Henry's  right 
hand.  In  the  height  of  their  festivity,  the  doors  suddenly 
flew  open,  and  a  procession  of  monks  entered,  solemnly 
bearing  a  coflSn.  At  their  head  was  the  Abbot  of  Stahk), 
who,  bidding  his  followers  to  pause  before  the  emperor, 
and  place  their  precious  burden  on  the  table,  exclaimed: 
"Behold!  St.  Remaclus  has  arisen  from  the  tomb,  to  de- 
mand restitution  of  his  rights !" 

The  guests  were  all  thrown  into  confusion,  the  queen 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  the  emperor  and  arch- 
bishop hastily  escaped  from  the  scene.  But  the  rumor 
swiftly  spread  that  St.  Remaclus  had  arisen  from  his  tomb, 
and  the  banqueting  room  was  soon  thronged  by  a  crowd  of 
superstitious  devotees.  Miracles  were  rapidly  worked. 
The  sick  touched  the  coffin,  and  their  disorders  instantly 
ceased ;  the  blind  received  sight,  and  the  lame  began  to 
wHlk.  The  popular  enthusiasm  rose  so  high,  that  Henry 
and  the  archbishop  no  longer  dared  to  resist  the  claim  of 
the  abbot,  who  triumphantly  bore  back  to  their  resting- 
place  the  potent  relics  with  which  he  had  won  the  field, 
chanting  at  the  head  of  his  monks  the  paean  of  victory  and 
the  praises  of  St.  Remaclus. 

The  scandal  of  this  ridiculous  mummery  and  priestly  im- 
posture was  by  no  means  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  either  the 
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people  or  the  Pope  as  that  of  the  violence  of  Archhishop 
Hanno ;  and  as  Henry's  share  in  such  transactions  was  often 
repeated,  hj  personal  interference  with  ecclesiastical  affiairs, 
and  by  the  countenance  which  he  gave  to  simoniacal  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  time  seemed  at  length 
fully  ripe  for  papal  interposition,  the  more  so  as  such  inter- 
position might  now  be.  safely  ventured.  The  general  disaf- 
fection of  Henry's  subjects,  &ad  the  popular  feelii^  in  favof 
of  the  reforming  movement,  had  greatly  diminished,  both  ia 
Germany  and  in  Italy,  (he  hacard  of  affix>ntibg  the  impenal 
power. 

A  council  was  therefore  held  at  Rome,  in  1073,  at  whieb 
sentence  of  exeonununicatbn  was  passed  upon  several  of 
Henry's  ecMnpanions,  and  a  letter  was  dispatched^  irhich 
summoned  the  emperor  himself  to  appear  before  the  Pontifl^ 
mod  answer  to  the  charges  of  simony  and  other  offenses 
which  had  been  alleged  against  him.  This  was  the  laai 
pubHo  aet  of  Pope  Alexander's  life,  for  in  the  following 
month  he  died,  and  the  summons  thus  daringly  issued  con- 
sequ^itiy  fell  to  the  ground.  But  the  lips  that  had  dicta- 
ted the  summons  still  breathed ;  the  genius  that  had  planned 
the  entire  conflict,  which  was  to  secme  the  independeoce 
of  the  priesthood,  was  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Five  popes  had 
died  smce  this  fictitious  reformation,  this  real  usurpation, 
had  commenced;  but  Hildebrand,  the  pope-naaker,  stiU 
lived,  and  displayed  in  a  green  old  age  all  the  energy  and 
boldness  of  his  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

O&BOOBY  VII. :    HIS  MEASURES  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  IKOSPXND- 
ENCB  OF  THE  PAPACY. A.  D.  1078-1078. 

Three  days  were  appointed  to  be  solemnly  devoted  to  Cut- 
ing  and  prayer  before  the  election  of  a  new  Pontiff.  But 
tiie  very  next  day  to  that  of  Alexander's  death,  events  Uxk 
place  which  decided  the  choice  of  his  successor,  ffilde- 
brand's  tactics  were  as  politic  on  this  as  on  former  moment- 
ous occasions,  and  the  promptitude  and  seerecy  with  which 
his  plans  were  carried  into  efiect  demonstrate  the  pusr 
mount  influence  he  had  acquired. 

In  the  church  of  the  Lateran  there  was  a  numerouB 
gathering  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  assist  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  deceased  Pontiff.  The  subdued  cadcncea 
of  the  priests  who  chaunted  the  service  were  the  only  Bomida 
that  broke  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  place,  when  suddenly, 
from  every  part  of  the  assembly,  a  cry  rang  through  the  edifice, 
and  echoed  from  the  vaulted  roof,  that  Hildebrakd  was  the 
Pope  of  the  people's  choice.  Hildebrand  flew  to  the  pulpit, 
and  by  his  vehement  gesticulations  seemed  to  implore  that  a 
restraint  might  be  put  upon  these  passionate  and  disorderiy 
emotions.  But  his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  The  people 
would  not  be  pacified  until  the  cardinals  announced  that 
Ifildebrand  was  the  choice  of  the  conclave  as  well  as  ci  the 
people.  Then,  arrayed  in  the  scarlet  robe,  and  crowned 
with  the  tiara,  Hildebrand  was  presented  to  the  crowd,  who 
renewed  their  shouts  and  aclamations  as  Pope  GaBOORr 
Vn.  arose  to  pronounce  over  their  bended  heads  his  pater- 
nal benediction. 

When  the  news  of  this  election  reached  the  German 
court,  the  emperor  dispatched  an  envoy  to  learn  the  reason 
of  such  an  unusual  proceeding.     It  was  by  no  means  the 
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new  Pontiff's  desire  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Henry,  over 
^whom  he  rather  hoped  to  acquire  that  influence  which  had 
been  invariably  yielded  him  by  others.  He  therefore  re- 
ceived the  messenger  with  great  respect,  assm'ed  him  that 
the  election  was  altogether  contrary  to  his  personal  wishes, 
and  declared  that  he  still  awaited  the  confirmation  of  the 
sovereign.  With  this  feigned  submission  the  thoughtless 
Henry,  who  knew  little  of  Gregory's  real  character,  was 
very  well  content,  and  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  the  con- 
secration were  soon  afterward  celebrated  in  due  form. 

And  now  Gregory  was  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  the  am- 
bitious career  he  had  so  long  ago  marked  out,  and  had 
hitherto  pursued  with  so  much  caution  and  self-restraint 
Resolved  to  strengthen  the  Church,  by  which  he  understood 
the  priesthood,  reformation  and  independence  of  tecular  con- 
trol were  the  two  objects  he  kept  steadily  in  view — ^the 
first  as  preparatory  to  the  second.  The  great  truth  that 
religion  ought  not  to  be  in  bondage,  ought  not  to  be  either 
bribed  or  coerced  into  subjection,  was  firmly  apprehended 
by  Gregory,  and  fcMr  this  he  is  entitled  to  all  praise.  But 
in  his  hands  this  truth  was  in  danger  of  being  perverted 
into  error,  as  pernicious  as  that  which  it  opposed ;  for  Greg- 
ory would  not  scruple  to  bring  both  coercion  and  bribery 
into  the  service  of  religion.  He  did  not  perceive  that  both 
are  essentially  immoral,  and  inevitably  subvert  all  truly  re- 
ligious principle,  whether  employed  for  or  against  that 
sacred  cause.  It  was  his  determination,  at  all  costs,  to  res- 
cue the  clergy  from  thdr  vassalage  to  the  feudal  barons  and 
kings;  and  b^inning  by  asserting  his  own  independence 
as  Pope,  he  proceeded  to  secure  that  of  his  order  by  enforc- 
ing with  stem  rigor  the  enactment  against  simony  and  mar- 
riage which  had  been  sanctioned  by  his  predecessors. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  consolidation  of 
papal  power  in  Italy.  Soon  after  his  consecration  he  un- 
dertook a  journey,  which  proved  a  sort  of  visitation  to  all 
the  provinces  of  the  south.     Passmg  from  city  to  city,  he 
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inquired  into  all  abases,  and  contracted  new  relalioiis  with 
the  local  authorities.  Entering  the  territory  of  the  Nor- 
mans, he  attempted  also  to  bring  into  subjection  the  haughty 
Guiscard,  who  had  now  completed  his  conquest  of  Skily. 
But  this  attempt  was  futile ;  Robert  was  as  haughty  and 
unbending  as  Gregory  himself. 

The  Pontiff  next  turned  his  attenticm  to  the  condition  of 
the  Church  abroad,  and  as  in  his  eyes  the  unity  of  the  Church 
depended  on  a  uniformity  of  ritual  and  a  sameness  of  forms,  he 
sought  to  effect  such  changes  in  foreign  Churohes  as  should 
assimilate  them  to  that  of  Rome.  The  liturgy  of  the  Spanish 
Church  had  hitherto  been  composed  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
but  Gregory  made  diligent,  and  in  the  end  successful  a^ 
tempts  to  have  it  conformed  to  the  Roman  Breyiary.  He 
even  claimed  the  Spanish  territory  as  a  fief  of  the  H^mtmmf  See ; 
but  the  claim  was  probably  misunderstood,  or  treated  with 
ridicule  by  the  Spanish  princes,  as  they  did  not  deign  a  reply. 

France  was  the  next  country  to  feel  the  effeots  d  the 
new  pontifical  election.  Philip  of  France,  like  all  Ihe  other 
monarchs  of  his  age,  had  been  accustomed  to  sell  the  high 
posts  of  dignity  in  the  Church  without  scruple  cur  shame. 
And  now,  on  the  clergy  of  Md,con  choosing  Landrio  for 
their  bishop,  Philip  declined  putting  him  in  possession  till 
he  had  received  the  customary  present.  Confiding,  how- 
ever, in  the  energy  of  their  new  Pontiff,  the  cleigy  repre- 
sented the  grievance  at  Rome,  and  Gregory  promptly  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  task  of  redresung  their  wrongs.  He 
wrote  to  the  French  king,  sharply  rebuking  his  interference 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  insisting  on  the  immediate 
installation  of  the  bishop.  He  even  threatened  to  lay 
France  under  an  interdict  if  his  demands  were  despised. 
To  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  he  sent  a  peremptoiy  com- 
mand, to  consecrate  the  newly-chosen  prelate  without  ref- 
erence to  the  monarch's  will.  "  And  if  you  neglect  this/' 
said  the  doughty  Pope,  "  let  that  person  come  to  Borne, 
and  by  God's  grace  we  will  consecrate  him  ourselves." 
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But  tibe  emperor  was  by  finr  the  chief  aategoniflt  oC 
papal  domma^on.  The  hnperkl  supremaey  established  by 
Charlemagne^  and  ccmfirmed  by  Otho  the  Great,  was  still 
acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  Gennany ;  and  although  the 
greatly-inoreaaed  power  of  these  piincea  indicated  that  they 
would  not  long  continiie  to  be  mere  subjects,  the  blow  had 
yet  to  be  struck  that  should  degrade  the  emperor  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  king,  and  make  the  Pope  indaqputaUy 
the  first  of  European  potentates. 

It  was  from  Saxony  that  the  first  omens  appeared  that 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Henry's  hatred  to 
his  Saxon  subjects  almost  resembled  infatuation.  It  had 
been  wiokedly  nourished  in  his  youthful  mind  by  his 
priesdy  guardians,  for  their  own  selfish  or  malicious  pur- 
poses. He  added  oppression  to  oppression,  wrung  from 
Ihem  their  hard- won  wealth,  and  trampled  on  their  liberties, 
till  the  patience  of  the  Saxons  was  quite  exhausted,  and 
they  desperately  rose  in  revolt.  But,  heedless  of  all  danger, 
ihe  young  emperor  only  mocked  at  their  rage.  The  Saxon 
chiefs  assonbled  at  the  gates  of  Goslar,  where  Henry  was 
residing,  and  demanded  an  immediate  hearing  of  their  com* 
plaints.  Henry  was  playing  a  game  at  hazard  when  the 
deputation  presented  their  request,  and  he  scornfully  bade 
them  begone,  and  wait  till  he  had  finished  his  game.  Such 
contempt  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  the  warriors  departed, 
breathing  deep  threats  of  vengeance. 

All  Saxony  was  quickly  in  arms,  and  Henry  was  astonished 
and  alarmed  at  hearing  that  sixty  thousand  men,  led  by 
Bud<^  of  Suabia,  were  on  their  march  to  besiege  him  m 
Goslar.  He  had  no  regular  troops,  and  it  was  quite 
doubtful,  m  the  present  discontented  state  of  the  people, 
whether  an  army  could  possibly  be  raised.  Henry  shut 
himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Hartzburg ;  and,  on  escaping 
thence,  fled  on  foot  through  dense  forests  and  pathless 
wilds  from  his  enraged  and  relentless  foes.  Fatigue  and 
want,  and  harasmng  cares,  soon  induced  a  disorder  which 
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was  only  subdued  by  the  inherent  vigor  of  bis  constitiitioiL 
In  this  miserable  plight  the  forlcmi  monarch  entered  the 
city  of  Worms.  The  faithful  citisens  pitied  thdr  fiaUeii 
king,  and  in  beholding  his  calamities  lost  sight  of  bis  faults. 
They  rallied  around  him,  and  shut  their  gates  on  bis  fierce 
pursuers.  The  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  in  his  favor,  but 
Henry  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  the  advantage.  He  merely 
made  peace  with  the  Saxons,  promising  that  they  should  be 
unmolested  for  the  future. 

To  all  these  movements  in  Germany,  Gregory  steadfastly 
directed  bis  discerning  eye.  He  foresaw  the  struggle  that 
was  impending  between  Henry  and  his  vassal  chieftains, 
and  well  knew  how  to  convert  it  to  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Expecting  that  Rudolf  of  Suabia  would 
yet  become  a  competitor  with  Henry  for  the  imperial  crown, 
he  wrote  him  a  friendly  epistle,  expressive  of  his  wish  that 
the  temporal  power  should  ever  be  in  league  and  amity 
with  the  head  of  the  Church.  To  the  emperor  he  also  ad- 
dressed admonitions  to  refrain  from  simony  and  sacril^e, 
and  all  warlike  expeditions,  until  the  papal  legates  should 
have  investigated  the  state  of  afi^Eurs.  And  in  return,  the 
Pontiff  received  a  letter  from  Henry,  who  now  began  to  feel 
his  doubtful  position,  "  full,"  as  Gregory  said,  "  of  sweet- 
ness and  obedience."  The  letter,  in  fact,  expressed  Henry's 
regret  for  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  solicited  the  Pope's 
friendly  counsel  and  powerful  aid. 

Early  in  1074  the  Pope  summoned  a  council  at  Rome, 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  design  of  reforming,  or, 
as  we  might  more  truly  say,  of  aggrandizing  the  priest- 
hood. This  council  forbade,  not  merely  the  marriages  oi 
priests,  but  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  tie  wherever 
it  subsisted.  The  clergy  were  to  put  away  their  wives, 
and  none  of  the  laity  were  to  receive  the  rites  of  religion  at 
the  hands  of  a  wedded  priest.  The  news  of  this  decree 
threw  all  Germany  into  an  uproar.  There  the  sacred  bond 
of  marriage  had  been  contracted  by  multitudes  of  priests. 
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Who  now  flatly  refused  to  dissolve  them.  In  vain  did  the 
Archbbhop  of  Mean  ei^eavor  to  eoloree  the  decree.  He 
soon  found  Ihat  the  attempt  conkl  only  be  made  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  The  same  resistance  was  offered  in 
France.  The  Archlnshop  of  Rouen,  who  published  the 
decree,  was  pelted  with  stones  by  his  own  clergy,  and  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Not  one  whit,  however, 
did  the  sagacious  and  imperturbable  Pontiff  abate  the  sever- 
ity of  his  demands.  He  knew  that  he  must  conquer ;  for 
he  had  read  the  characters  of  men,  and  understood  the 
signs  of  the  times.  With  more  than  regal  majesty  he 
wrote  to  the  prelates  ci  Germany  and  France,  insisting  on 
their  pro8ecntii.g  the  work  of  refonnation  at  any  imagina- 
ble  risk  and  toil.  ''  Because  there  is  no  possibility,"  he  said, 
"of  evading  the  judgment  of  the  great  Judge  of  all,  we 
entreat  and  warn  you  not  to  let  the  prophetic  malediction 
come  upon  your  heads,  in  which  it  is  written,  '  Cursed  is 
the  man  who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood ;'  that  is, 
as  you  well  know,  who  withholds  the  word  of  preachii^ 
from  the  censure  of  carnal  men.  Ye,  brethren,  yourselves 
are  in  fault.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

OONTBBT  OF  GREGORY  VII.  WITH  THE  EMPEROR  HENRY  IV. 

THE  PAPAL  TRIUMPH. A.  D.  1075-1077. 

The  "  sweetness  and  obedience"  of  the  young  emperor  did 
not  last  many  months.  Prosperity  had  returned  to  him, 
and  he  now  indulged  his  passions  and  his  whims  imappalled 
by  the  threats  of  the  Church.  His  companions,  who  had 
been  ezcommimicated  by  the  Pope,  were  reinstated  in  fa- 
vor, and  that  simony  which  Gregory  detested  beyond  all 
things  except  marriage,  was  openly  practiced  by  Henry 
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himself,  and  by  all  the  nobles  of  the  empire.  Abbeja  and 
churches  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  grrm  awij 
with  indiscriminate  and  wanton  levity. 

Accustomed  to  preach  to  kings  as  well  as  to  8ubjecti> 
Gregory  did  not  hesitate  to  address  Jong  and  earnest  remon- 
strances, not  immingled  with  threatenings,  to  the  Genoan 
court.  Reciting  Henry's  numerous  offenses,  the  Pontiff  said : 
"  It  seems  to  us  passing  strange  that  thou  inditesfe  so  often 
deyout  episties,  a9d  pourest  forth  by  the  mouth  of  thy  leg- 
ates such  expressions  of  humility,  and  yet  ezhibitest  thy- 
self by  thine  actions  as  most  intractable."  Gr^osy  does 
not  seem  to  have  suspected  that  Henry  had  learned  in  his 
own  school  the  arts  of  duplicity  and  statecraft.  Weaned 
out  at  length  by  the  disregard  which  Henry  showed  to  hk 
admonitions,  the  Pope  sent  legates  toward  the  dose  of 
1075,  commanding  Henry's  speedy  appearance  at  a  Boman 
synod  to  answer  hb  many  accusers.  But  in  December  of 
that  year  an  event  happened  which  threatened  to  put  a 
sudden  end  to  Gregory's  career,  and  which  strikingly  illus- ' 
trates  the  rudeness  of  the  times. 

Right  royal  as  was  the  Pontiff's  attitude,  and  menacing 
as  was  his  tone  to  even  kingly  foes,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  held  undisputed  sway  in  his  own  city  of  Rome.  No- 
bles fortified  their  houses  into  castles,  and  issued  forth  with 
their  retainers  to  pillage  the  weak,  or  revenge  an  insult,  as 
in  cities  of  less  importance.  One  of  these  turbulent  chief- 
tains was  Cencius,  who  had  a  personal  spite  against  Greg- 
ory, because  of  certain  rebukes  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Pontiff  for  his  licentious  and  lawless  life.  It  was  mid- 
night on  Christmas-eve,  and  the  Pope,  with  his  deigy,  was 
celebrating  high-mass  in  the  spacious  church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Maggiore.  The  worshipers  were  few,  for  the  night  was 
tempestuous  and  dark,  so  that  the  church  had  a  gloomy 
and  deserted  appearance.  The  Pope  was  in  the  act  of  dis- 
tributing the  consecrated  wafer  to  the  luty,  when  Oen^^is 
and  a  band  of  ruffians  dashed  into  the  church.     With  dam- 
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the  scuffle  that  enunied  Gregorj  was  woondbd  in  the  fore- 
head  by  the  cut  of  a  swonL  Stripped  of  his  robes,  he  was 
hurried  away  to  the  fortress  in  which  Oenciiis  dwelt,  and 
left  there  till  he  could  be  safely  removed  to  a  grreater  dis- 
tance ;  for  the  populace  had  now  been  aroused,  and  were 
hastening  to  the  fortress  with  fierce  yells  and  threats  of 
vengeance.  Hasty  eflSorts  were  made  for  defense;  but  bat- 
tering engines  were  brought  to  the  assault,  and  it  soon  be- 
came certain  that  the  rescue  would  be  effected,  or  all  the 
iiimates  of  the  tower  in  which  Gregory  was  confined  be 
involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Gr^ory  was  not  unattended 
in  his  distress.  A  devoted  female  had  followed  him  to  the 
tower,  and  now  chafed  his  chilled  feet  and  stanched  his 
bleeding  wound.  The  rocking  of  the  tower  beneath  the 
shocks  of  the  catapult  at  length  made  Gencius  aware  of  hia 
danger,  and  throwing  himself  at  Gregory's  feet,  he  im- 
plored pardon  for  his  crime.  Throughout  the  entire  scene 
Gr^ory  had  maintained  the  most  unshaken  dignity  and 
ser^ty,  and  he  now  assured  the  wretched  man'  of  his 
bearty  forgiveness  and  protection.  The  tow^  was  just 
then  broken  open ;  Gencius  escaped,  and  the  Pontiff  was 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  the  church,  that  he  might  con- 
clude the  service  so  rudely  interrupted. 

The  year  had  turned,  but  it  was  still  the  Ghristmas  festi- 
val, and  the  emperor  was  celebrating  the  festivities  with 
his  court  at  Goslar.  A  deputation  was  announced  as 
freshly  arrived  from  Rome,  and  the  legates  of  Gregory 
were  ushered  into  Henry's  presence.  They  acquainted  the 
emperor  that  a_  synod  was  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  the  ap- 
proaching Lent,  and  in  the  name  ot  the  Pontiff  cited  him 
to  appear,  warning  him  that  excommunication  would  be  the 
penalty  of  ^Bsobedi^ce. 

Henry's  ire  was  aroused  by  so  audacious  a  message,  and 
driving  the  legates  from  the  court,  loaded  with  every  spe- 
cies of  insult,  he  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  Ger- 
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man  Ushope  to  decide  on  a  fit  puniahmeiit  for  the  duuig 
and  rebellious  Pope.  The  council  was  held  at  Wonna^  and 
the  prelates,  forward  to  gratify  their  monarch,  and  Yery  m- 
dignant  at  Gregory's  innovaticHis  respecting  afanony  and 
marriage,  .unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  be  no  longar 
Pope,  and  a  document,  abjuring  their  allegiance^  was  signed 
by  all  present,  and  afterward  by  the  bishops  of  Lombardy. 
Roland,  a  priest  of  Parma,  undertook  the  perilous  ofiSee  of 
bearing  the  tidings  to  Rome. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  Jj&at,  and  a  synod  of 
more  than  a  hundred  prelates  was  assembled  beneath  the 
richly-sculptured  and  gilded  roof  of  the  Lateran.  Gregory 
sat  at  their  head.  The  synod  were  expecting  some  mention 
to  be  made  of  the  imperial  defaulter,  when  the  priest  Roland 
presented  himself  before  the  throne  .of  the  Pontiff  In  a 
fierce  and  vehement  tone  he  thus  addressed  the  Pope : — 
"  The  kmg  and  the  united  bishops  of  Germany  and  Italy 
transmit  to  thee  this  command — '  Descend  without  delay 
from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter ;  abandon  the  usurped  gov- 
ernment of  the  Roman  Church ;  to  such  honors  none  must 
aspire  without  the  choice  of  the  people  and  the  sanotioii  of 
the  emperor.'"  Then,  turning  to  the  conclave,  he  said, 
**  To  you,  brethren,  it  is  commanded,  that  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  ye  present  yourselves  before  the  king  my  mast^, 
to  receive  a  pope  and  father  from  his  hands.  This  pretend- 
ed pastor  is  a  ravenous  wolf." 

A  moment's  pause,  and  a  loud  cry  of  indignation  rang 
through  the  crowded  aisles.  The  courageous  Roland  hard- 
ly escaped  with  his  life ;  but  Gregory,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  remained  calm  and  unmoved.  Reading  aloud  the 
letters  from  the  emperor  which  Roland  had  brought,  he 
then  addressed  the  assembly,  chiefly  to  caution  them 
against  undue  haste.  Before  the  synod  broke  up,  how- 
ever, the  (decisive  blow  was  struck,  and  as  Heniy  ]}ad  jib- 
jured  the  Pope,  the  Pope  now  excommunicated- -Hfomj, 
pronouncing  him  henceforth  interdicted  from  the  enjoyment 
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of  the  imperial  Umnie,  and  absolving  all  Christians  from 
their  oaths  and  allegiance  to  one  who  was  himself  now 
bound  by  a  solemn  anathema  in  the  name  of  the  holy  St. 
Peter.  Thus  was  openly  ccmmienced  that  quarrel  between 
the  feudal  and  the  papal  sovereignties,  between  the'secular 
and  the  spiritual  dominions,  which  was  destined  to  reverse 
the  positions  of  the  Pope  and  emperor,  and  to  give  the 
papacy  a  long  and  triumphant  career  of  supreme  domination 
in  Europe. 

So  little,  however,  did  Henry  understand  the  momentous 
character  of  the  crisis,  that  he  did  not  address  himself  to 
its  exigencies  with  a  tithe  of  his  natural  energy.  He  was 
more  affected  at  first  by  the  dangers  which  now  threatened 
him  again  from  Saxony,  and  it  was  in  seeking  to  avert  these 
that  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  far  greater  perils  that 
were  gathering  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps. 

Saxony  was  once  more  kindling  into  revolt ;  for  Henry's 
hatred  to  the  Saxon  race  had  tempted  him  to  break  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  respect  their  rights,  and  govern 
them  with  kindness  and  good  will.  Hoping  to  quell  the 
rebellion  before  it  attained  much  strength,  he  summoned 
his  vassals,  and  hastened  with  a  small  force  across  the  Saxon 
frontier.  But  he  had  wofully  underrated  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion.  Whether  sympathizing  with  their  Saxon 
fellow-subjects,  or  awed  by  the  interdict  of  the  Pope,  which 
hung  black  with  mysterious  terrors  over  Henry's  h^id, 
from  one  cause  or  another  his  nobles  fell  away  in  rapid 
succesSon,  and  the  emperor  had  the  mortification  to  see  his 
forces  dwindling  down  as  snow  melts  in  the  sunshine.  The 
Saxons  also  flew  to  arms  with  one  consent,  and  Henrywas 
compelled  tOLietc^irm  disappointment  and  shame. 

Gregory's  measures  were  not  so  ill-judged.  Well  know- 
ing the  disaffection  that  prevailed  among  the  barons  of  the 
empire,  especially  in  Saxony,  he  addressed  to  the  prelates 
and  princes  a  letter  of  advice,  pointing  out  to  them  that 
this  was  the  moment  for  electing  a  new  sovereign.     In  this 
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letter,  after  insisting  that  Henry,  if  still  permitted  to  r^;ii, 
most  be  brought  to  obedience  to  the  Church,  tiiat  he  mi^ 
^  ••  h^hceforth  think  of  the  holy  Church,  not  as  of  a  bond- 
maid subject  to  his  will,  but  as  of  a  nustress  set  over  him,'* 
Gregory  proceeds  to  advise  that  **  if  the  king  ahall  not  be 
turned  in  his  heart  to  God,  let  a  person  be  selected  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  who  shall  pledge  himself  to 
observe  all  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion  as  the  weal  of  the  empire." 

Such  counsel  was  welcome  to  the  haughty  and  indignant 
princes,  and  they  accordingly  assembled  for  conference  at 
Tribur,  in  the  autumn  of  1076.  For  seven  days  did  their 
discussions  continue ;  legates  from  Rome, bishopsfrom  Ger- 
many, and  bftrons  from  the  whole  empire,  bat  especially 
Saxony,  all  taking  an  eager  and  excited  part.  Henry  him- 
self was  not  present.  Not  daring  to  appear,  he  remamSd 
a  few  miles  distant  at  Oppenheim,  and  thence  sent  repeated 
messages,  inquiring  the  progress  of  the  debate,  and  making 
humble  propositions,  which  he  trusted  would  conciliate  hk 
offended  and  too  powerful  vassals. 

The  legates  of  Gregory  were  men  wisely  chosen  and 
well-trained  for  their  task.  With  subtile  arguments  and 
eloquent  appeals  they  overcame  all  the  loyal  scruples  and 
hesitating  fears  which  had  weight  with  any  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  council  finally  resolved  that  Henry's  continuance 
in  power  should  solely  depend  on  his  reconcilement  to  thp 
head  of  the  Church.  <*  If  the  sun  should  go  dovm  on  hica 
still  an  excommunicated  person  on  the  2dd  of  {Vibniary, 
1077,  his  crown  was  to  be  transferred  to  another.'Ll  Until 
then  he  was  to  dwell  in  unostentatious  retirement  at  Spires. 

Unwelcome  as  this  sentence  was,  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system  had  now  made  the  emperor  so  completely 
dependent  on  his  nobles,  that  Henry  had  no  choice  bat  to 
submit.  That  system,  which  in  its  youth  had  given  the 
emperor  absolute  dominion  over  the  estates  and  lives  of  his 
vassals,  in  its  maturity  divided  the  power  among  a  molti- 
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tude  of  noUes^etch  a  peit^rflorereigD,  wiihirliOBe  collective 
might  no  emperor  could  contend,  and  whose  seyeral  fonm 
might  be  brought  to  combine  against  him  almost  as  readily 
as  for  him.  Eadnced  to  this  sad  necessity/  Henry  endmned 
with  a  chafing  spirit  his  solitude  and  the  anxieties  of 
suspense  for  two  weary  months;  but  his  impatient  soul 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  sedng  no  other  way  of  obtaiiH 
ing  relief,  he  determined  on  a  personal  visit  to  ^e  Pope,  to 
beseech  the  pardon  and  favor  of  the  Church. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter,  a  winter  of  such  extreme  se- 
verity that  the  Bhine  was  frozen  over  from  November  to 
April,  and  the  road  to  Italy  was,  in  those  days,  a  bare 
track,  oitea  winding  through  moxmtain  passes,  blocked  up 
at  this  season  with  snow,  and  sometimes  scaling  the  very 
ridges  of  the  Alps,  from  which  the  snow  never  departs. 
But  Henry's  impetuoeoty  could  brook  no  delay.  Retinue 
he  had  none,  save  one  faithful  friend,  and  his  yet  more 
fSaithfnl  wife,  who  bore  a  babe  in  her  bosom.  His  path  lay 
tfaroi^  hostile  regions,  and  he  had  to  purchase  a  passage 
£pom  their  sovereigns  by  the  sacrifice  of  vast  estates,  Aa 
he  entered  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  peasants  preceded  him, 
and  cleared  away  the  snow  and  ice,  which  accumulated  so 
much  upon  the  heights  as  to  occasion  both  difficulty  and 
danger.  The  descent  was  still  worse.  The  whole  moun- 
tain side  was  one  vast  sheet  of  ice,  where  hardly  the  chamois 
could  find  a  footmg.  The  emperor  himself,  on  hands  and 
knees,  slowly  and  pamfully  made  his  way  from  crag  to  crag. 
Not  seldom  the  treacherous  path  failed  them,  and  men 
were  rolled  headlong  into  the  deep  abysses  of  snow.  The 
queen  and  her  infant  son  were  let  down  in  the  skins  of 
riaughtered  beasts,  by  means  of  ropes.  And  thus,  amid 
hardships  which  royalty  rarely  knows,  the  journey  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  imperial  pflgrim  found  himself  early  in. 
January,  1077,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 

No  sooner  was  it  noised  abroad  that  the  emperor  had 
iarive4  than  hit  Italian  subjects  hastened  to  give  him  wd- 
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come.    In  the  north  of  Italy  Gregory's  name  mui  liated  for 
the  rigor  of  his  enactments  respecting  the  clergy,  and  k 
was  hoped  that  the  emperor's  visit  would  put  a  stop  to  In 
daring  encroachments.     Now  again,  therefore,  Henry  wn 
surrounded  by  zealous  friends,  who,  if  they  dared  not  ^i 
for  him,  would  at  least  give  him  liberal  entertamment    But 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  festivities.     The  decisive  day  nn 
rapidly  approaching,  when  the  empire  would  ^ther  be  coih 
firmed  in  his  possession  or  become  the  prize  of  a  long  and 
bloody  strife.     Gregory  was  proceeding  for  that  very  pur- 
pose through  Tuscany  to  Augsburg,  where  the  diet  was  to 
be  held  that  should  define  and  settle  the  future  relatioDs 
of  the  emperors  and  the  popes.     Hearing  of  Henry's  sp- 
proach  and  of  the  general  welcome  he  had  received,  Gr^- 
ory  retired  to  the  castle  of  ^anossa  to  await  the  anivaTof 
his  royal  visitor.     Canossa  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
"  Great  Countess  "  Matilda,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Tus- 
can duchy  of  her  mother,  Beatrice,  and  her  father-in-law, 
Duke  Godfrey.     Over  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  wo- 
man the  genius  of  Hildebrand  had  obtained  a  com^^ete 
mastery,  and  her  devotion  to  his  interests  was  ondoabtedly 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  great  success.     She  was 
herself  a  scholar  and  a  warrior,  the  most  powerful  princess 
of  Italy,  and  the  most  faithful  adherent  of  the  papacy  in 
all  its  diversified  fortunes. 

To  Canossa  Henry  accordingly  directed  his  steps,  at- 
tended now  by  a  train  of  Italian  followers.  Arrived  before 
the  fortress,  he  solicited  an  immediate  audience,  first  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  and  then  of  the  Pontiff.  By  the  first  his 
request  was  granted,  but  neither  his  own  royal  character 
nor  the  intercessions  of  Matilda  could  prevail  on  the  stem 
Gregory  to  admit  Henry  to  his  presence.  Message  after 
messi^e  did  the  emperor  dispatch,  expressed  in  the  hum- 
blest tone,  and  offering  the  most  ample  atonement^  but  not 
for  many  days  would  Gregory  listen  to  a  syllable  of  his 
petition.     Henry  was  just  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair, 
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and  a  longer  delay  m^t  hare  driTen  kba  to  indigiiatioo 
and  defiance,  when  he  reeeiyed  the  anaoTOcement  that  he 
should  obtain  ahsolntiwi  on  one  condition  alone  —  his  de- 
livering up  into  the  hands  oT^e  Pope  his  crown,  scepter, 
and  other  symbols  of  royalty,  and  confessing  himself  un- 
worthy to  bear  the  name  of  long.  These  arrogant  terms 
were  not,  however,  insisted  on  even  by  the  audacious  Hil- 
debrand,  and  probably  they  would  not  have  been  complied 
with  even  by  the  abject  and  crest-fallen  Henry  ;l  but  it  was 
inexorably  demanded  that  he  should  do  penance  in  the 
castle-yard  before  he  should  receive  the  pardon  of  the  Popv 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  January,  and  winter  had  laid 
his  icy  hand  on  all  the  scene,  when  Henry,  attired  in  the 
white  woolen  robe  of  a  penitent,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
fortress.  His  followers  regarded  him  with  strange  and  con- 
flicting emotions,  in  which  pity  strove  with  ridicule,  and 
contempt  with  anger.  But  whatever  emotions  filled  the 
breast  of  Gregory,  they  were  not  expressed  that  day.  The 
rising  sun  found  Henry  at  his  post,  and  the  setting  sun  still 
left  him  there,  faint  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  bursting 
with  a  vexation  and  anger  which  he  dared  not  express.  A 
second  day  and  a  third  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  same 
barbarities ;  and  the  sovereign  of  vast  kingdoms  servilely 
submitted  to  cruelties  which  the  most  despotic  tyrant  would 
now  hesitate  to  inflict  on  the  vilest  malefactor ;  and  to  crown 
all,  it  was  at  the  hands  of  one  who  called  himself  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  the-  chief  representative  on  earth  of  the  '*  meek 
and  lowly  "  Jesus. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Henry's  fortitude  was 
quite  overcome,  and  taking  refuge  in  an  adjacent  chapel, 
he  there  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  Countess  Matilda,  and 
besought  her,  with  sobs  and  tears,  to  intercede  in  his  be- 
half. This  time  her  entreaties  prevailed,  and  Henry  was 
permitted  to  appear  before  the  now  triumphant  and  exult* 
ing  Pope.  The  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  royal  penitent  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  haughty 
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Gr^^ry,  "  from  the  terrible  glance  of  whose  countennoek' 
we  arc  told,  "  the  eye  of  every  beholder  recoiled  as  fima 
the  lightning/'     The  one  was  youthful,  tall,  and  gracefil; 
the  other  was  aged,  decrepit,  and  austere.     It  was  the  sob- 
mission  of  the  physical  to  the  intellectual,  and  still  more  of 
the  secular  to  the  sacerdotal,  that  was  then  ratified  for  ages 
to  come ;  and  Henry  and  GregcHj  were  fit  types  of  the  new 
era.     Henry  promised  to  submit  to  the  Pontiff  *8  judgment 
respecting  the  imperial  crown,  and  even  to  resign  that  crown 
if  Gregory's  decision  should  be  adverse.    He  engaged  to  be 
guided  by  the  Pope's  counsel  in  all  his  future  acts ;  and  to 
abstain,  till  his  judgment  should  be  given,  from  any  use  of 
his  royal  prerogative.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Oregoiy 
pronounce  the  absolution. 

But  even  in  this  act  of  assumed  clemency  the  Pope  dis- 
ooyered  his  resolution  to  trample  on  his  fallen  foe.  Hold- 
ing in  his  hands  the  consecrated  wafer,  "  Behold  !'*  he  ex- 
claimed, fixing  his  fierce  eye  on  the  jaded  countenance  of 
the  emperor,  ''  behold  the  body  of  the  Lord !  Be  it  this 
day  the  witness  of  my  innocence.  May  the  almighty  God 
now  free  me  from  the  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  which  I  have 
been  accused  by  thee  and  thine,  if  I  be  really  innocent! 
May  he  thi^  day  smite  me  with  sudden  death  if  I  be  really 
guilty !"  Looking  up  to  heaven,  he  then  broke  and  ate  the 
bread.  Turning  again  to  Henry,  he  said,  "  If  now  thou 
also  art  conscious  of  innocence,  and  assured  that  the  charges 
brought  against  thee  are  false,  free  the  Church  from  scan- 
dal and  thyself  from  suspicion.  Take,  as  an  appeal  to 
Heaven,  this  body  of  the  Lord!"  This  challenge  Henry 
was,  of  course,  unable  to  accept.  He  submitted  in  silence 
to  the  haughty  speeches  of  the  Pope,  meditating  in  his 
heart  a  swift  and  ample  revenge.  When,  at  length,  the 
mionarch  retired  from  the  presence  of  Gregory,  and  qmtted 
the  castle  of  Canossa,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  his  Italian 
followers,  who  had  now  greatly  multiplied,  and  who  anx- 
iously awaited  the  issue  of  the  strange  transactiona  thai 
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were  taking  place  iMm  ihe  fortress,  Sjmpathiiing  with 
the  indignatioQ  of  Henry,  they  also  felt  and  expressed  their 
contempt  fcr  the  emperor  himself,  who  onght^  in  their  esti- 
mation, to  have  treated  a  pope  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
his  father  had  done  at  the  Council  of  Sutri.  They  either 
forgot  or  did  not  know  how  crippled  Henry's  German  re- 
sources had  become  by  numerous  divisions ;  and  that,  in 
fact,  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  which 
not  even  the  genius  of  Henry  IIL  could  have  longer  de- 
layed. 

But  if  we  may  pity  Henry,  how  strongly  must  we  repro- 
bate the  conduct  of  the  Pope  I  Is  this  a  bifiJiop  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ?  Is  this  a  disciple  of  Christ  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  sincerity  and  the  zeal  of  Gregory  in  the  cause 
which  he  adopted,  the  unbounded  arrogance  he  displayed 
is  too  clear  a  proof  that  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  In  him  the  passions  of 
the  unrenewed  heart  were  displayed  in  their  most  devel- 
oped and  even  exaggerated  forms.  Yet  this  is  the  man 
whom  Rome  adores!  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  Greg- 
ory YII.  was  the  most  complete  and  finished  example  of 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  papacy  itself ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RENEWAL    OF    THE    CONTEST    BETWEEN    GREGORT    VII.    AND 

HENRT  rV. GERMAN  CIVIL  WAR  AND  PAPAL  USURPATIONS 

DEATH  OF  GREGORY  VII. A.  D.  1077-1085. 

Animated  alike  by  the  reproaches  and  the  promises  of  his 
Italian  subjects,  the  emperor  resolved  on  swiftly  avengii^ 
himself  for  the  insolence  of  Gregory.  For  this  purpose  he 
immediately  mvested  the  castle  of  Canossa  with  armed 
troops.     By  the  aid,  however,  of  his  faithful  friend,  the 
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Countess  Matilda,  the  Pontiff  escaped  from  tlie  hands  of 
the  besiegers,  and  retreated  in  safety  to  Rome.  The  time 
had  now  expired  for  the  settlement  of  Henry's  tenure  of 
the  imperial  crown,  and  though  he  had  receiyed  abaolution, 
the  sentence  of  deposition  had  not  been  revoked.  Nother 
did  the  nobles  of  Germany  at  all  desire  that  it  should  be; 
for,  assembling  at  Forcheim  -in  March,  1077,  they  elected 
Rudolf  of  Suabia  as  emperor ;  and  the  legates  of  the  Pope 
not  only  acceded  to  the  choice,  but  actually  crowned  Ru- 
dolf in  the  new  cathedral  of  the  city  of  MenU.'VM^i^^ 

When  the  news  of  this  transaction  was  brought  to  Greg- 
ory he  cautiously  refrained  from  adopting  either  side.    He 
foresaw  that  a  struggle  must  take  place  between  Rudolf 
and  Henry,  and  he  determined  that,  issue  as  it  might,  the 
event  should  be  subservient  in  some  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Roman  See.     Recognizing  both  the  rivals  as  kings,  be 
bade  both  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  await  his  own  ar- 
rival in  Germany,  when  he  would  make  a  just  decisicm.    But 
this  cautious  line  of  conduct  was  perfectly  imintelUgible  to 
Rudolf's  partisans.     It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Gregory 
himself  that  they  had  elected  a  new  sovereign.     The  papal 
legates  had  ratified  the  choice  by  placing  the  crown  on  his 
head ;  and  the  followers  of  Rudolf,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
pected the  Pontiff's  counsel  and  aid  in  the  struggle  they 
had  commenced,  and  the  more  so  because  Rudolf  was  in 
favor  of  those  very  measures  which  Gregory  so  zealously 
urged  for  the  reformation  and  aggrandizement  of  the  clergy. 
But  though  Gregory,  doubtless,  wished  well  to  the  cause 
of  the  revolted  nobles,  he  also  saw  that  its  success  was 
doubtful ;  so  that  if  veracity  and  faithfulness  conunanded, 
ambition  far  more  loudly  forbade  him  to  link  his  own  for- 
tunes and  those  of  the  Roman  Church  with  the  uncertain 
destiny  of  Rudolf. 

That  the  Pope  had  sagaciously  discerned  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  this  as  in  all  other  instances,  was  abundantly  preyed 
by  the  events  of  the  following  year.     Upon  Henry's  return 
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into  Gkermany  he  found  himself  once  more  the  object  of 
popular  regard.  Whether  from  pity  of  their  monarch's 
misfortunes,  or  a  revived  sentiment  of  loyalty,  or  a  dislike 
to  the  pretensions  of  Rudolf,  multitudes  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  Henry,  and  the  emperor  soon  saw  in  his  camp 
the  principal  nohles  and  prelates  of  the  empire,  together 
with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  The  horrors  of  the 
civil  war,  thus  meanly  promoted  by  the  Pontiff,  continued 
for  several  years  without  either  Rudolf  or  Henry  gaining 
any  decided  advantage.  Rudolf  was  in  the  position  of  a 
revolter,  who  has  influence  enough  to  disturb  remote  prov- 
inces, but  not  strength  to  subvert  the  government ;  Henry 
in  that  of  a  sovereign,  who  can  nuuntain  his  own  regal  title 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  but  too  weak  to  preserve  his 
authority  at  its  extreme  limits.  Both  parties  appealed  to 
the  Pope,  for  both  desired  the  aid  which  papal  anathemas 
could  then  give  to  the  basestcause,  and  Gregory  leaned  to 
the  one  side  or  the  other  exactly  as  policy  required. 

While  this  conflict  was  going  forward  in  Germany,  Gr^- 
ory  spent  the  comparative  leisure  allowed  him  by  the  inter- 
val of  suspense  in  attending  to  the  discipline  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
man  Church  in  distant  countries.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  celebrated  Berenger,  Archdeacon  of  Tours,  was  brought 
before  a  council  to  answer  for  his  heresy  in  denying  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  For  nearly  thirty  years  had 
Berenger  zealously  contended,,  in  opposition  to  the  ortho- 
dox creed  of  the  Romanists,  that  the  bread  and  wine  used 
at  the  Lord's  Supper  continued  to  be  bread  and  wine  after 
their  consecration  by  the  priest.  But  Berenger  was  far 
more  of  the  schoolman  than  the  Christian,  and  rather  a 
theologian  than  a  martyr  for  truth.  As  often  as  he  was 
brought  into  peril  for  his  really  Scriptural  doctrine  his  for- 
titude always  gave  way,  and  he  recanted  his  "  errors."  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  stood  before  a  judge  who  cared 
little  about  the  *matter,  and  whose  private  opinions  rather 
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fftTored  Berenger'g  views.  Qregorf't  wbbb  iCMd  mm  ib- 
sorbed  in  what  appeared  to  him  <^  much  gfeater  ooon- 
quence  Uian  the  disputes  of  polemics — the  struggle  between 
the  priestly  and  the  secular  powers.  Still  it  would  noi 
have  been  seemly  for  a  pontiff  to  countenance  heresy,  and 
he  therefore  insisted,  though  with  comparative  forbearance 
of  manner,  on  Berenger's  renouncing  as  falsdiood  what 
both  of  them  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Berenger  made  a 
declaration,  that  he  believed  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
'^  through  the  mysrery  of  prayer,  and  through  the  words 
of  our  Redeemer,  to  be  converted  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
life-giving  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
This  satisfied  his  bigoted  persecutors,  and  he  was  then 
allowed  to  depart  unmolested.  To  the  end  of  his  days, 
however,  he  contmued  to  teach  what  he  really  believed, 
and  to  deny  the  doctrine  which  he  here  pretended  to  ac- 
cept.    Of  such  weight  is  compulsory  confession ! 

Gregory  also  renewed  his  efforts  to  establish  a  uniform 
liturgy  throughout  the  Churches  of  the  West  The  Bohe- 
mians had  hitherto  used  their  native  language,  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  in  all  the  services  of  religion.  At  Hildebrand's  sug- 
gestion, Alexander  II.  had  prohibited  the  practice,  and 
now  the  regulation  he  had  originated  as  cardinal,  he  en- 
forced as  supreme  Pontiff.  And  before  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century — ^long,  very  long  before  Gregory's  influ- 
ence had  died  away — the  Latin  liturgy  was  generally 
received  among  the  Churches  that  acknowledged  the 
Pope's  authority. 

But  Gregory's  success  was  not  uniform.  In  attempting 
similar  encroachments  in  England  he  met  with  a  decided 
and  stern  rebuff.  The  great "  Conqueror,"  who  then  wielded 
the  sceptre,  was  not  disposed  to  stoop  even  to  the  Pope, 
and  he  finally  resolved  that  the  priesthood  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  under  his  own  exclusive  control.  When,  there- 
fore, Gr^ory  sent  a  legate  to  demand  of  William  the  per- 
formance of  homage  for  his  kingdom,  and  "payment  of  the 
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tribute  called  "Peter's  pence,''*  he  recenred  the  foflowny 
irreverent  reply:  "Thy  legate,  Hubert,  holy  UHber,  hath 
called  on  me  in  thy  name,  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  thee 
and  thy  successors,  and  to  exert  mysdf  in  enforcing  the 
more  regular  payment  of  the  duties  paid  of  old  by  my  pre- 
decessors to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  one  request  I  hare 
granted,  the  other  I  have  refused.  Homage  to  thee  I  have 
not,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  do.  I  awe  it  not  on  my  own 
account,  nor  do  I  find  that  it  has  been  done  by  those  before 
me.  So  much  of  the  numey  in  question  as  is  collected  Hu- 
bert will  lay  before  thee,  and  that  which  we  have  yet  to 
collect  shall  be  sent  thee  at  a  convenient  season." 

The  chagnn  of  the  haughty  Gregory  at  this  epistle  may 
be  easily  conceived.  He  expressed  it  by  recalling  his  leg- 
ate from  England,  and  directing  him  not  to  regard  the 
money,  which,  without  the  homage,  was  not  worthy  to  be 
received. 

But  what  he  lost  abroad  he  more  than  retrieved  at  home. 
The  prompt  and  strenuous  support  which  Gregory  received 
from  the  "  Great  Countess  "  Matilda,  was  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  lack  of,  at  the  best,  the  constrained  assistance 
of  distant  and  grumUing  allies.  She  not  only  supplied  sol- 
diers and  money,  sympathy  and  counsel,  but  completed  her 
life-long  devotion  to  the  Roman  See  by  transferring  a  large 
portion  of  her  Tuscan  patrimony  to  Gregory  and  his  suc- 
cessors forever,  and  which  still  counts  among  the  most 
valuable  estates  of  "  the  Church." 

The  year  1080  brought  with  it  some  important  results  in 
the  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  The  par- 
tisans of  Rudolf  had  gradually  diminished,  until  it  was  evi- 
dently necessary  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  to  save  his 
cause  from  absolute  ruin.     Once  more,  therefore,  messen- 

*=*  "  Peter's  pence  "  was  a  tax  invented  by  the  popes,  by  which 
a  penny  was  gathered  from  every  house  in  those  kingdoms  which 
acknowledged  papal  supremacy.  A  capital  method  at  once  to  s^ 
cure  allegiance  and  fill  the  "  treasury  of  St  Peter  V* 
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gen  were  dispatched  to  Rome,  who  eanestlj  entntted 
that  Gregory  would  no  longer  delay  to  avow  himaelf  the 
associate  and  patron  of  the  king  whom  his  own  legates  had 
crowned.  This  time  their  entreaties  prevailed.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  politic  and  imscmpnlons  Gregory  would 
adopt  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  failing,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  for  once  he  was  deceived  by  over- 
colored  statements  of  Rudolf's  prospects.  Smnmoning  a 
council  of  prelates,  and  other  digrnified  clergy,  he  laid  be- 
fore them  Rudolf's  petition,  and  then  solemnly  pronounced 
an  anathema  upon  Henry,  with  a  sentence  of  depositioa 
from  the  imperial  throne.  "  I  give,  grant,  and  concede," 
were  the  Pontiff's  arrogant  terms,  "  that  Rudolf  may  rule 
and  defend  the  German  empire.  Upon  all  who  adhere  to 
him  I  pronounce  the  absolution  of  their  sins,  and  bestow 
upon  them  blessings  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to 


come." 


The  supposition  that  Gregory  was  misled  by  false  re- 
ports is  confirmed  by  the  excess  of  folly  into  which  he  was 
on  this  occasion  betrayed ;  so  gross  was  it  in  itself,  and  so 
totally  unlike  his  usual  demeanor,  that  except  it  sprang 
from  a  decided  misconception  of  Rudolf's  position,  we  can 
only  ascribe  it  to  the  imbecility  of  age.  On  the  Sunday 
which  followed  the  synod,  he  solemnly  foretold  from  tiie 
altar,  that  Henry  would  either  be  dead  or  deposed  ere  three 
months  had  passed  away ;  and  so  confident  of  this  did  Gr^- 
ory  feel,  that  he  transmitted  to  Rudolf  a  golden  diadem, 
bearing  an  inscription,  which  united  m  one  sentence,  as  by 
a  bond  of  amity,  the  names  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  future 
emperor. 

On  the  news  reaching  Henry  that  the  Pope  had  now 
openly  declared  war  against  him,  he  instantiy  took  vigorous 
measures  for  self-defense.  He  was  no  longer  a  thoughtless 
boy.  Calamity  had  done  something  to  instruct  him,  though 
it  seems  also  to  have  soured  his  temper.  He  now  deter- 
mmed  to  meet  Gregory's  excommunication  by  counter  an- 
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alhemas,  and  resolred  that  the  depootion  of  the  emperor 
should  be  followed  by  as  framal  a  depootion  of  the  Pope. 

Guibert,  Arohbiflhop  <^  Bayennay  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  anti-papal  party  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
his  associates  still  kept  alive  the  disBensions  in  Milan, 
hegan  with  Leo  IX.'8  prohibition  of  clerical  marnages. 
Against  Gnibert,  in  particular,  had  Gregwy  leveled  the 
bolts  of  excommunication  and  anathema ;  but  snppoded  by 
imperial  favor,  the  archbidiop  still  maintained  his  ground. 
To  this  man  the  emperor  now  tmned,  reaohnng  to  elevate 
him  without  delay  to  the  papal  thrK»e.  A  council  of  about 
thirty  prelates,  but  with  a  large  concoorBe  of  noUes,  assem-^ 
bled  for  this  purpose  at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrd,  and  decreed 
that  "  the  insolent  Hildelnand "  was  to  be  forthwith  de- 
graded and  dethroned,  and  that  Guibert,  under  the  title  of 
Clement  III.,  should  occupy  the  vacant  chair. 

A  few  months  were  spent  by  Henry  in  preparing  for  a 
blow  equally  dedsive  against  his  rebellious  vassal,  the 
Saxon  Rudolf.  That  chief  had  encamped  with  a  considera- 
ble army  on  the  banks  of  the  EUster,  with  a  marsh  in  the 
•foreground  to  protect  him  from  a  sudden  assault.  On 
Henry's  arriving  at  this  point,  he  lost  no  time  in  compassing 
the  marsh,  and  commencing  the  attack  on  the  flanks  of  Ru- 
dolf *s  army.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  imperial 
forces  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  monarch  only  saved 
himself  by  escaping  across  the  river,  in  which  many  of  his 
soldiers  were  drowned.  But  the  victory  of  the  Saxons  was 
purchased  at  a  cost  that  made  it  worse  than  a  defeat.  Ru- 
dolf himself  was  slain,  and  with  his  death  ended  all  rivalry 
for  the  imperial  crown. 

The  same  sun  that  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  Elster, 
beheld  also  a  conflict  in  Italy  between  Henry's  forces  and 
those  of  the  Countess  Matilda;  and  there  Matilda  suf- 
fered as  signal  an  overthrow  as  Henry  himself  had  re- 
ceived in  Germany.     The  Pontiff  was  now  driven  to  other 

quarters  for  aid,  and  he  hastened  to  obtain  it,  for  he  well 

9* 
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knew  the  emperor  would  lose  no  time  in  puiUling  tk  tHc 

meroua  offenses. 

Henry  crossed  the  Alps  early  m  the  foDowing  eptfalg; 
but  the  rude  German  wfufare  of  that  age  did  irat  penmft 
him  to  capture  so  strongly  fortified  a  place  as  Rome  in  iKe 
brief  space  of  a  modem  siege.  For  three  whole  yean  he 
hovered  about  the  bonks  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Po,  now  aa- 
ing  a  fortress,  now  gaining  a  town,  and  now  snfiering  t 
putial  defeat.  By  this  harassing  process,  however,  tin 
patience  of  the  Italians  was  graduidly  worn  oat ;  and  in  the 
year  1084  he  sat  down  before  the  metropolis,  with  the  hqie 
if  soon  becoming  its  master. 

During  this  intcr>'al  of  tedious  suspense,  the  Pontiif'e 
behavior  was  in  no  wise  altered.  He  never  condescended 
to  make  advances  to  the  emperor,  nor  ever  dreamed  of  a 
single  concession.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  dimimshed 
synods  which  he  could  yet  assemble  within  the  walls,  he 
repeatedly  excommunicated  Henry,  with  Guibert  his  ally, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  their  partisans.  So  mnch  fimmees 
and  constancy,  even  in  a  questionable  cause,  extort  admi- 
ration from  the  most  reluctant,  and  compel  us  to  believe 
that,  however  arrogant  and  unjustifiable  were  his  assump- 
tions, he  was  at  least  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  In  March,  1084,  the  emperor  effected  an 
entrance,  and  the  populace,  wearied  by  Gregory's  obstinate 
resistance,  hailed  the  triumph  of  Henry  as  a  deliverance 
jffiii^er  than  a  disgrace.  Gregory  shut  himself  up  in  St. 
his  lif  Jo,  and  Henry  at  last  enjoyed  the  greatest  ambition  of 
St-  Pet  i^^  receiving  the  imperial  diadem  in  the  Church  of 
own  &p\^^f  ^^d  ^^  ^he  hands  of  Clement  III.,  a  pope  of  his 

MeanP^^^^™^^^' 
GregorjV^^^®'  succor  was  approaching  for  the  imprisoned 
camps,  ha  Robert  Guiscard,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
petitions  *  \^  ^^  length  found  leisure  to  attend  to  his  Pontiff's 
in  its  ranks  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  powerful  army,  contiuning 
a  host  of  Saracens,  was  marching  to  the  deliv- 
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France  of  Rcnne.  Appalled  at  the  ladings,  Henry  hastily 
departed  for  Germany,  pretending  that  an  absence  of  four 
years  made  his  return  a  necessary  duty.  Left  to  take  their 
awn  course,  the  Romans  decided  on  shuttmg  their  gates 
against  the  terrible  Normans,  and  defending  thehr  city  as 
liege  subjects  of  the  empire.  But  to  Guiscard's  reteran 
troops,  the  capture  of  Rome  was  no  such  labor  as  it  had 
proved  to  the  Germans.  He  took  it  in  a  few  days ;  and, 
meeting  with  a  stubborn  resistance  after  his  entrance,  h<^ 
gave  license  to  his  soldijers  to  plunder,  bum,  and  slay 
without  restraint.  By  this  savage  procedure,  the  fiercest 
passions  were  excited,  and  a  horrible  and  bloody  scene 
ensued.  Gregory  beheld,  with  impotent  dismay,  his  own 
partisan  and  protector  becoming  the  worst  enemy  of  his 
cause. 

When  the  carnage  was  over,  ind  the  Normans,  having 
indulged  to  satiety  their  lust,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  had 
taken  their  departure,  the  Pontiff  found  that  instead  of 
being  reverence  as  formerly,  with  a  homage  little  short  of 
what  is  due  only  to  God,  he  was  now  regarded  with  uni- 
versal disgust.  The  Romans  attributed  to  him  their  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings,  and  could  scarcely  tolerate  his 
presence.  The  unhappy  old  man  fled  hastily  to  Salerno, 
and  there,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  years  and  heart-, 
broken  by  the  calamities  of  his  old  age,  he  expired  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1085.  His  end  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  life.  He  earnestly  and  repeatedly  besought  his  friends 
to  continue  the  policy  he  had  begun.  Being  asked  to  ab- 
solve, ere.  he  died,  the  multitude  on  whom  he  had  pro- 
nounced the  censures  of  the  Chmrch,  he  sternly  replied/ 
"  With  the  exception  of  Henry,  styled  the  king,  and  of 
Guibert,  the  usurper,  and  of  those  who  abet  their  designs, 
I  absolve  and  bless  all  men  who  unfeignedly  believe  me  to 
possess  the  power  as  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  aifd: 
St.  Paul."  His  last  words  were  significant  of  the  mortified 
pride  of  his  soul :  **  I  hare  loved  justice,"  he  niurmure^. 
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"and  hated  iniquity,  and  iktrtfwt  I  die  in  ezilja.**    Audio 
he  breathed  out  his  spirit. 

We  must  do  Gregory  the  justice  to  remember  thai  \k 
ambition  was  devoid,  as  much  as  that  passioii  can  be,  of 
all  sordid  selfishness.  It  was  the  aggrandiiement  of  the 
Church,  and  not  of  himself,  that  he  sought.  But  when 
this  abatement  is  made,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  character 
of  this  greatest  of  the  popes  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  ^vine 
Ifaster,  to  convince  us  that  the  true  spirit  of  Chfiatiamty 
had  altogether  passed  from  the  system  which  now  usurped 
iti  name. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

nOIEDIATE  SUCCESSORS  OF  GREGORY  VU. — ^URBAN  COM- 
MENCES THE  CRUSADES. A.  D,  1065-1099. 

Thb  years  immediately  following  the  death  of  Gregory  were 
not  fUled  with  events  of  a  momentous  nature.  The  pa|wl 
party  had  carried  their  efforts  as  far  as  the  state  of  society 
would  at  present  admit.  They  had  indeed  gained  a  de- 
ciaive  victory,  but  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  their  success.  The  victory  was  a  moral  one 
—one  of  opinion.  They  had  won  the  world  to  approve  of 
their  object,  and  henceforward  the  emperor  was  looked  on 
as  far  inferior  to  the  pope.  In  truth,  the  imperial  power 
was  dwindled  to  a  petty  sovereignty,  while  the  influence  of 
the  Pontiff  was  felt  in  all  the  courts  of  Em-ope.  By  his 
legates,  who  were  established  at  all  of  these  courts^  he 
made  known  his  will ;  and  so  widely  spread  was  the  away 
of  the  priesthood,  so  completely  did  it  embrace  all  ranka  in 
society,  that  few  monarchs  dared  treat  with  contempt  the 
advice  of  a  papal  legate. 

As  yet,  however,  the  true  state  of  public  opimon,  and 
the  real  might  which  the  popes  had  acquured,  was  only 
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partially  disooTered.  The  emperor  condnued  for  some 
years  to  contend  against  the  growing  evil,  and  a  series  of 
anti-popes  disturbed  Italy  by  the  struggles  which  they 
carried  on,  when  both  Gregory  and  Gnibert  were  laid  in 
their  graves. 

YicroB  III.,  who  followed  Gregory,  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable  learning;  but  his  bookish  habits  adapted  him  far 
more  for  the  cloisters  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  he  reluctantly 
left,  than  for  a  prominent  position  in  public  life.  After  his 
consecration,  he  hurried  back  to  his  convent  in  great  trepi- 
dation, and  Rome  was  left  in  the  possessicm  of  Guibert  and 
his  partisans  for  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Vic- 
tor died.  In  1088,  Otho,  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Uie  Countess  Matilda,  succeeded  to  the 
papal  throne  by  the  title  of  Urban  II.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Cluni,  and  afterward  ti-ained  for  ecclesiastical  life, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Gregory,  and  was  both  de- 
sirous and  capable  of  prosecuting  the  plans  of  his  instruc- 
tor. The  policy  of  Gregory,  both  within  and  without  the 
Church,  was  as  vigorously  pursued  as  the  troubled  state  of 
tiie  times  would  permit.  At  the  Council  of  Placenza,  held 
in  1095,  it  was  decreed  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  receive 
any  Church  dignity  at  the  hands  of  a  layman;  that  no 
prince  should  confer  the  investiture ;  that  celibacy,  was  bind- 
ing on  the  priesthood ;  and  that  transubstantiation  was  the 
orthodox  doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper, — decisions, 
all  of  them  tending  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church, 
and  the  furtherance  of  papal  domination. 

The  multitudes  that  now  began  to  attend  at  the  papal 
councils,  sufficiently  attest  the  growing  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood over  the  popular  mind.  The  Council  of  Placenza  was 
so  large  that  it  could  only  be  held  in  the  open  air ;  and 
that  of  Clermont,  which  was  summoned  in  the  same  year, 
numbered  two  hundred  bishops,  four  thousand  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  of  all  ranks  of 
the  laity.    But  the  occasion  which  brought  such  multitudes 
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together  at  the  Council  of  Clermont  demonstrates  yet  move 
clearly  that  the  twelfth  century  was  to  open  a  new  era  to 
the  world,  the  triumph  of  a  corrupted  religion,  and  the 
rmgn  over  nearly  all  Europe,  not  so  much  of  feudal  men- 
archs  as  of  popish  priests.    From  the  age  of  Leo  the  Greats 
the  system  of  private  confession  to  priests  had  tended  much 
to  increase  the  influence  of  that  order,  and  as  the  monilji  of 
society  degenerated  during  the  "  dark  ages,"  and  in  the 
large  commixture  of  barbarian  with  civilized  nations,  that 
influence  greatly  advanced ;  for  penances  were  appcxnted, 
of  so  painful  a  nature,  and  of  such  enormous  mi^nitude, 
that  for  some  crimes  a  whole  life  might  be  wearily  worn 
away  before  the  sm  was  expiated,  according  to  the  priesUj 
code.     Interrogating  the  penitent  respecting  his  miniitest 
secrets,  the  priest  not  only  compelled  him  to  account  for 
his  words,  actions,  and  thoughts,  but  also  prescribed  the 
terms  of  his  acceptance  with  God.     To  every  sm  some 
penance  was  allotted,  which  might  last  from  forty  days  to 
seven  years ;  so  that  the  remark  of  a  shrewd  bikt  sah^astic 
writer  is  obviously  true,  that  "  in  those  times  of  anarchy 
and  vice,  a  modest  sinner  might  easily  incur  a  debt  of  three 
hundred  years." 

Thus  the  penances  of  the  longest  life  were  far  from  ade- 
quate, and  it  was  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  ingenious 
but  unscriptural  system  of  indulgences  was  invented.  The 
poor  might  compound  for  their  penances  by  severe  bodily 
mortifications ;  the  rich  by  the  payment  of  fines.  A  year's 
penance  was  taxed  to  the  former  at  three  thousand  lashes, 
and  to  the  latter  at  four  pounds  sterling.  But  other  means 
of  commutation  were  employed;  and  military  service  in 
defense  of  the  Pope,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  often  preferred  to  a  voluntary  infliction  of  stripes. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  these  pilgrimages  had  greatly 
multiplied ;  and  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  naturalty 
held  to  be  more  efficacious  than  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
any  mere  martyr  or  saint.     The  Christian  turns  ati^  in 
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Bsini^Ml  IkSMf  aiid  Agost  fiDln  iho  pervcrisd  Mtiont 
o€  atonement  tiiait  meet  Imn  at  erei^  step  as  he  tta^eiiwe 
ibis  gloomy  period,  and  Messes  God  that  the  Mood  ci 
Christ  al(me  has  abandant  power  to  deanse  him  from  aU- 
sin. 

From  such  a  pilgrimage  there  retumed  to  Italy,  m  Uie 
year  1093,  a  man  of  ^gular  eharacter  and  eecen^e  ap- 
pearance. He  was  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  This  pilgrim  came  beai^  letters  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  complaining  of  the  grievous  abmes 
which  devout  pilgrims  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  new 
masters  of  Syria,  the  Ottom»i  Turks.  But  Peter  himself 
was  a  far  more  efficient  pleader  than  the  aged  patriarch. 
With  hare  head  and  naked  feet,  his  emaciated  and  haggard 
form  clothed  in  a  coarse  garment,  riding  on  an  ass,  and 
holding  in  his  hands  a  huge  crucifix,  he  passed  through  the 
villages  and  cities,  haranguing  the  people  wherever  they 
could  be  gathered  together,  and  passionately  imploring  their 
inmiediate  assistance  in  behalf  of  his  afflicted  brethren,  and 
m  defense  of  the  sacred  relics  which  had  been  sacril^jiously 
snatched  from  the  Christian  hands  alone  entitled  to  guard 
them. 

At  length  the  orator  found  his  way  to  the  Pope,  and 
was  received  by  Urban  with  the  greatest  possible  respect. 
The  tames  were  undoubtedly  favorable  to  Peter's  enterprise, 
and  indeed  the  de^gn  was  by  no  means  new.  Sylvester  II. 
had  ardently  wished  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Saracens,  and  Urban's  own  patron  and  ex- 
emplar, Gregory,  had  very  seriously  entertained  the  thought 
of  rescuing  it  from  the  far  more  oppressive  dominioB  of 
the  Turks.  He  had  even  made  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  he  was  compelled  to  set  them  aside,  that  ha 
might  contest  more  important  matters  with  his  domestic 
foe,  the  emperor.  But  the  emperor  was  now  fully  engaged 
in  maintaining  his  own  crown  against  rebellious  vassals;, 
and,  in  the  generally  disorganized  state  of  society  through- 
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out  Burope,  the  pupil  of  Gregory  saw,  as  Qragory  himadf 
had  formerly  seen,  a  favorable  opportonitj  for  uniting,  un- 
der papal  guidance,  the  conflicting  nations,  and  for  tsking 
advantage  of  that  reverence  for  the  priesthood  which  per- 
vaded western  Europe,  to  make  more  imperious  than  evor 
the  supremacy  of  the  papal  throne.  The  enterprise  which 
Peter  suggested  was  the  very  thing  to  accomplish  these 
subtle  purposes. 

The  warlike  spirit  was  more  developed  in  France  than 
elsewhere,  and  indeed  Germany  was  yet  hostile  to  papal 
rule,  so  that  Urban  naturally  turned  to  the  former  for  aid 
in  his  great  design.  First  sending  Peter  (himself  a  French* 
man)  on  his  mission  of  arousing  the  passions  of  the  people, 
the  Pontiff  announced  at  the  Council  of  Placenza  that  he 
would  shortly  hold  another  at  Clermont,  in  the  province  of 
Auvergne,  expressly  to  lay  before  the  clergy  and  nobility 
of  France  the  duty  of  undertaking  a  religious  war.  It  was 
in  1095  that  this  "  monster  "  council  was  convened.  Peo- 
ple flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  even  Germany. 
So  great  was  the  multitude  that  they  could  not  be  sheltered 
within  the  limits  of  Clermont.  The  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  were  filled  with  strangers,  and  the  poorest  were 
obliged  to  dwell  in  tents,  or  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  The 
square  used  for  the  market  was  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
a  platform  was  erected  in  the  center  as  a  throne  for  the 
Pontiff  and  his  attendant  prelates.  Next  to  Urban  sat  Pe- 
ter the  Hermit,  clad  in  his  grotesque  and  uncouth  garb,  and 
expressing  in  his  wan  and  meager  countenance  the  passions 
that  devoured  his  soul. 

Peter  first  harangued  the  assembly,  and  then  the  Pope 
himself  rose  to  address  them,  in  terms  somewhat  less  fever- 
ish, but  still  violently  impassioned.  The  wrongs  of  the 
pilgrims,  the  outrages  of  the  infidels,  the  sacredness  of  the 
holy  sepulcher  and  all  the  adjacent  region,  the  duty,  merit, 
and  honor  of  the  enterprise,  were  all  vividly  and  pathetically 
set  forth ;  and  then  —  most  conclusive  argument  of  all  — 
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a  general  absolutioiiy  pUmary  imdulffmee  for  all  sins  whatoo- 
ever,  was  offered  by  the  Pontiff  to  every  Yolnnteer  in  this 
Heaven-appointed  mission. 

Urban  ceased,  but  the  voice  ci  the  crowds  aroond  him 
soon  broke  the  sOence.  First  in  a  murmnr,  and  then  in  a 
shout  swelling  loader  and  loader,  the  cry  arose:  "God 
wills  it  1"  <<  God  wills  it !"  •"  God  mdeed  wills  it,"  re- 
sponded the  Pontiff;  "let  this  be  yonr  watch- word  and 
battle-cry ;  and  let  the  cross,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  be  the 
badge  upon  your  shoulders,  and  the  emblem  on  your 
diields  and  banners !"  The  effect  of  these  ponfffical  appeals 
was  quickly  seen.  Everywhere  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
age  received  a  religious  direction,  and  a  stronger  because 
a  sacred  impulse.  Unholy,  because  "carnal"  weapons 
were  made  bare  in  defense  of  what  was  imagined  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  a  kingdom  from  which  the  Saviour  had 
too  clearly  departed,  when  it  resorted  to  such  weapons  for 
its  defense. 

The  prospect  of  a  full  remission  of  all  crimes,  by  means 
of  adventures  so  congenial  to  their  taste,  incited  innumera- 
ble desperadoes  to  assiune  the  badge  of  the  cross.  Rob- 
bers, incendiaries,  homicides,  joined  themselves  by  thousands 
to  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders.  Fanaticism  and  hypocrisy, 
lust  and  avarice,  strangely  urged  their  several  votaries  to 
pursue  one  path ;  and  all  under  the  sacred  and  now  wofully 
profaned  name  of  Christian  zeal.  Not  a  few  also  were 
tempted  by  the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  lords  to  abandon 
certain  slavery  at  home  in  search  of  freedom  or  a  grave  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Pontiff  was  earnestly  entreated  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  motley  array ;  but  Urban  wisely  decided  that 
his  presence  was  required  at  home,  and  committed  the 
charge  of  this  first  armament  —  which,  ere  it  reached  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  had  lost  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  battle, 
more  than  a  million  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  still 
numbered  forty  thousand  fighting  men  —  to  Godfrey  of 
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Bouillon,  tbe  devout  and  valiant  hero  ci  Tmio**  "  Jenndem 
Delivered/'  and  who,  in  the  poet's  eyes, 

** Bums  with  a  holy  xeal  to  chase 

From  Zion's  wall  the  pagan's  impiouB  raee: 
Tet,  while  religiouB  fires  his  breast  Inflame, 
DespiseB  worldly  empire,  wealth,  and  fiune." — B^ok  i,  6L 

The  fihort  remainder  of  Urhan's  pontificate  was  employed 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  the  relations  of  the  papacy  with  the 
various  princes  of  Italy,  especially  the  Normans ;  and  in 
carrying  out,  by  the  decrees  of  successive  councils^  thepkos 
of  Gregory^'for  the  isolation  and  aggrandizement  oS  the 
priesthood.  The  Pontiff  died  in  the  month  of  July,  1099, 
just  as  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  were  triumphantly 
breaking  through  the  ramparts  of  Mount  Zion.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DEATH  OF  HENRY  IV. IMPERIAL  RIGHT  OF  INVBSTITUBX  RE- 
LINQUISHED BY  HENRY  V. A.  D.  1099-1122. 

The  renowned  abbey  of  Cluni  now  gave  another  of  its  in- 
mates, another  of  the  disciples  of  Gregory,  to  the  papal 
throne.  This  monk,  named  Rainer,  assumed  the  title  of 
Paschal  II.,  and  having  very  reluctantly  consented  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  these  troubled  tknes,  set 
himself,  as  vigorously  as  his  weak  mind  would  allow,  to 
carry  out  the  designs  of  his  great  master.  The  spirit  of 
Gregory  thus  lived  and  reigned  at  Rome  for  nearly  half  a 
century  after  his  actual  death. 

Tbe  Emperor  Henry  IV.  still  continued  under  the  inter- 
dict which  Gregory  had'  pronounced,  and  his  hostilitj  to 
the  papal  claims  was  as  vehement  as  ever.  One  of  Pas- 
chal's  first  measures  was  to  renew  the  sentence  of  excom- 

^See  "The  Crusades,"  No.  451  of  Sunday  School  and  Tenth's 
Library. 
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miinicatioii  against  him,  aad  lie  further  decreed  that  tlie 
light  of  investitiire  ahoold  no  more  be  examed  by  any 
layman,  includiiig  the  emperor  himself.  ThiJBbree  might 
have  proved  as  luumlesB  to  Hemy  as  the  thmiders  of  the 
Vatican  have  often  been,  had  not  Paschal  followed  it  up 
by  as  base  an  act  as  any  that  can  be  found  in  these  sad 
annab  of  perfidy  and  crime.  The  young  son  ci  the  em- 
peror, Prince  Henry,  had  broken  out  into  rerolt  against  his 
aged  father,  although  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
oath  that,  on  condition  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  at  his 
father's  death,  he  would  be  a  peac^ul  and  obedient  son. 
Knowing  the  importance  of  papal  aid  in  his  treas(Miable  at- 
tempt, the  prince  applied  to  the  Pope  for  the  remission  of 
his  oath,  cunningly  promising  to  support  all  <he  Church's 
rights ;  and  Paschal,  tempted  by  so  dazzling  a  bait,  released 
him  from  the  obligation  of  his  sacred  and  filial  tow. 

In  vain  did  the  emperor  protest  against  the  ingratitude  of 
his  son.  Thou^  still  supported  by  many  of  the  nobles,  he 
was  abandoned  by  the  majority,  and  these  went  over  to  the 
prince,  who  thus  commenced  his  rebellious  career  under  the 
most  shining  auspices.  Battles  were  fought  without  any 
decisive  result,  and  a  conference  between  the  aged  monarch 
and  his  graceless  son  was  finally  held  at  Ooblentz.  Struck 
to  the  heart  at  the  sight  of  his  ungrateful  child,  the  emperor 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "  My  son,  my  son !  if 
I  am  to  be  punished  by  God  for  my  crimes,  at  least  stain 
UQt  thine  honor,  for  it  is  unseemly  in  a  son  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  his  father's  sins."  The  prince  pretended  contrition, 
but  shortly  afterward  caused  his  father  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  at  Bingen,  where  he  was  required  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mentz  and  Cologne  to  give  up  the  crow^-jewels. 
The  gray-headed  man,  finding  entreaties  useless,  placed  on 
his  person  the  jewels  once  ^ om  oy  Charlemagne,  and  then 
appearing  in  state  before  the  prelates,  defied  them  to  touch 
the  omam^ts  worn  by  the  ruler  of  the  world.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  tsrueliy.  stripped  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
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eyentually  compelled  to  sign  his  abdicatioa  in  fsvor  of  bu 
son.  So  l^r  did  he  fall  in  his  last  days,  that  he  was  un- 
gratefully ^PUt  from  the  door  by  the  very  minioiis  whom 
he  had  formerly  emiched,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with 
portions  of  his  apparel  to  provide  himself  with  neoessaij 
food.  He  closed  his  eventful  career  in  1106,  and  from  hii 
death-bed  sent  his  sword  and  ring  to  his  hard-hearted  son 
in  token  of  forgiveness.  The  vengeance  of  the  papacy  fol- 
lowed him  even  in  the  grave ;  his  body  was  disinterred  from 
the  consecrated  ground  in  which  it  had  been  laid  by  his 
friends,  and  not  till  1111  was  the  interdict  removed,  sad 
his  remidns  suffered  finally  to  repose  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Spires. 

The  Pontiff  gmed  nothing,  however,  by  his  base  espousal 
of  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  prince.  That  prince,  now 
Henry  Y.,  was  more  determined  than  his  father  to  assert 
the  imperial  right  of  investiture  with  crosier  and  ring.  He 
appointed  several  bishops,  in  due  form,  to  vacant  sees,  and 
gave  to  an  excommunicated  monk  the  government  of  an 
important  abbey.  Such  direct  opposition  to  canonical  kw 
provoked  all  the  ire  of  the  Roman  See,  and  new  proscrip- 
tions and  louder  threats  were  the  immediate  result.  Hemy 
scornfully  smiled  at  these  fulminations,  and  resolved  to  visit 
Eome  with  an  army,  and  so  settle  the  question  by  force. 

In  1110,  the  emperor  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable 
warlike  array,  for  his  popularity  in  Germany  enabled  him 
to  command  the  assistance  of  many  powerful  vassals  who 
had  treated  his  father  with  contempt.  The  Pope  was 
alarmed  at  his  approach,  and  began  to  think  of  conciliatory 
measures.  At  last,  he  decided  on  proposing  such  reasonable 
terms,  that  one  is  astonished  they  should  ever  have  ema- 
nated from  a  pontifical  head,  and  is  convinced  that  they 
could  not  except  from  the^iflugice-  of  fear.  Paschal  pro- 
posed that  the  Church  should  abandon  all  the  endowments 
which  the  emperors  had  ever  conferred  from  the  days  of 
Charlemagne,  and  that  Henry  should  on  his  part  refinqnish 
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ill  right  of  interferenoe  in  the  manageinent  of  the  Church. 
To  the  emperor  this  proposal  was  agreeable  enough,  and 
he  peatefully  entered  Rome  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  then 
to  receiye  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
He  reverentially  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Vatican,  and  entered  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
with  him  hand-in-hand.  But  here  discussions  arose  that 
boded  ill  for  the  continuance  of  amity.  The  bishops  were 
dissatisfied  at  the  concessions  of  the  Pope,  and  the  emperor 
would  rather  demand  more  than  accept  less.  A  dispute,  a 
scuffle,  and  a  battle,  were  the  successive  results.  The 
Pope  was  stripped  of  his  robes,  bound  with  cords,  and  car- 
ried off  in  triumph  to  prison.  The  strife  continued  until 
the  pavement  of  the  church  was  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  the  combatants. 

In  confinement  the  wavering  Paschal  agreed  under  oath 
to  all  the  emperor's  demands,  and  Henry,  having  been 
hastily  crowned  in  St.  Peter's,  left  Rome,  supposing  the 
question  of  investiture  to  be  finally  settled.  But  the  Italian 
bishops  viewed  the  conduct  of  their  leader  with  indignation, 
and  in  a  council  afterward  held.  Paschal  revoked  all  that 
be  had  conceded,  and  declared  the  grant  extorted  by  Henry 
to  be  "null  and  void,  because  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  authority  of  the  canons."  Of  such 
force  are  papal  promises  and  vows !  But  even  this  would 
hardly  appease  the  wrath  of  the  mortified  priesthood.  Pro- 
vincial synods  declared  the  concessions  of  the  Pope  to  be 
*'  wicked  and  detestable,"  and  for  some  years  it  appeared 
quite  uncertain  if  the*unfortunate  Paschal  would  retain  his 
imenviable  seat.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany,  the  emperor 
found  too  much  occupation  at  home,  in  quelling  the  revolts 
of  his  vassals,  to  attend  immediately  to  transalpine  affurs. 
But,  in  1116,  Matilda,  the  "  Great  Countess,"  died,  leaving 
her  Tuscan  estates  to  the  Pope.  Henry  now,  therefore, 
hastened  to  Italy,  chiefly  to  secure  possession  of  those 
lands  for  himself,  regarding  them  as  a  fief  of  the  empire, 
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and  partly  to  be  recrowned  at  Borne.  Paaohal  fled  bdm 
him,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  now  moie 
solemnly,  but  not  so  canonioally  performed  by  a^Virto- 
guese  archbishop,  who  chanced  to  be  in  Rome— the  ai^j 
prelate  who  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  honor.  On 
Henry's  retirement  from  Rome,  Paschal  returned,  but  only 
just  in  time  to  breathe  his  last  He  has  been  compared 
to  Gregory,  but  they  were  alike  only  in  their  fortunea  and 
their  ambition.  Gregory's  genius  overtopped  that  of  tbe 
timorous  Paschal  by  Alpine  heights. 

Fearful  of  delay,  the  papal  party  immediately  elected  a 
successor ;  and  John  of  Gaeta,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casabo^ 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Church  as  Gelasius  II.    The  im< 
perial  party  was,  however,  too  strcmg  even  in  Rome  not  to 
dispute  the  election,  and  by  them  the  Portuguese  prelate,  who 
had  crowned  Henry,  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Gbkoobt 
YIII.    For  the  present  they  succeeded,  and  drove  Gelasius 
from  Rome.     After  many  wanderings  and  much  suflfering, 
this  unhappy  pontiff  died  in  1119.     Grown  more  politic  by 
experience,  the  indomitable  disciples  of  Gregory  now  elected 
a  prelate  of  great  distinction,  and  nearly  related  to  tbe 
emperor,  but  whose  vehement   advocacy  of  their  tenets 
assured  them  of  his  constancy  to  their  cause.     Assuming 
the  title  of  Calixtus  II.,  the  new  pontiff  began  his  career 
by  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the 
emperor,  and  stimulating  the  rebellious  vassals  of  the  empre 
to  persevere  in  their  revolt.     Not  till  he  had  done  this  did 
)ie  leave  his  archbishopric  in  France,  to  take  possessicMi  of 
his  new  and  loftier  honors.    As  he  passed  from  city  to  dty, 
he  had  convmcing,  and  to  him  most  gratifymg  evidence, 
that  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  had  now  fully  turned  in 
favor  of  papal  independence.     In  every  place  he  was 
saluted  by  the  applause  of  the  people,  while  ma^strates  and 
nobles  escorted  him  on  his  journey  with  more  than  royal 
state.     At  Rome  he  was  received  in  the  same  spirit,  for  the 
citizens  of  all  ranks,  wearied  with  domestic  brawla^  were 
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hopeful  that  so  distingoighed  a  man  would  not  only  dignif  j 
his  own  seat,  but  bring  peace  and  comfort  to  their  distracted 
homes.  The  anti-pope  of  the  imperial  party,  Gregory  YIII., 
who  had  hitherto  occupied  the  Vatican,  and  presided  over 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  at  least  one-half  of  Christendom, 
now  fled  hastily  in  despair.  But  he  was  quickly  pursued, 
and,  when  overtaken,  was  ignominiously  brought  back  to 
Bome.  He  was  seated  on  a  camel  with  his  face  toward 
the  tail,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  newly-slain  sheep,  in  mock 
imitation  of  the  pontifical  robes,  and  after  parading  the 
streets  amid  the  insults  of  the  mob  and  the  triumph  of  his 
opponents,  was  immured  in  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

The  emperor,  Henry  V.,  appears  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  papacy,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly made  proposals  for  reconciliation,  which  Calixtus 
was  too  wise  to  reject.  To  ratify  these  proposals,  the 
emperor  met  the  Pontiff's  legates  in  the  city  of  Worms  in 
1122.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  so  important  an 
occasion.  So  extensive  was  the  interest  excited  by  the 
termination  of  a  struggle  that  had  caused  so  much  dissen- 
sion and  bloodshed,  that  multitudes  flocked  to  the  city,  and 
pavilions  were  erected  for  the  interview  on  the  plain  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Rhine,  where  Charlemagne,  in  former 
days,  had  held  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  given  laws  alike 
tOf  soldier,  layman,  and  priest. 

In  the  presence  of  this  vast  concourse,  Henry  signed  a 
declaration  that  he  renounced  forever  fr<Mn  that  day  the 
imperial  claigis  of  supremacy  over  the  Church  ;  "  resigning 
to  God,  to  his  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to 
the  holy  Catholic  Church,  all  investiture  by  ring  and  cro- 
sier, and  leawg  to  all  Churches  the  liberty  of  canonical 
election  and  free  consecration."  The  legates,  on  behalf  of 
the  Pope,  dgned  a  document,  "  granting  to  his  beloved  son, 
Henry,  that  the  election  of  iHshops  and  abbots  should  be 
made  ip  tha  roya)  pDiB80nce,  and  that  the  person  elected 
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might  be  admitted  to  the  ciml  dignities  of  his  office  hy  the 
delivery  of  a  scepter,  and  for  this  might  perform  homage." 
The  emperor  was  then  formally  absolved  and  released  from 
the  papal  interdict,  and  the  convention  broke  up,  as  we  are 
told,  amid  general  rejoicings. 

The  very  tone  of  this  treaty  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
altered  relations  now  occupied  by  the  principal  parties  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  emperor  who  resigns,  it  is  the  PontiflF  who 
grants.  And  though  concessions  were  apparently  made  on 
both  sides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  emperor  con- 
ceded what  he  had  inherited  from  Charlemagne,  but  the 
Pope  only  the  most  extravagant  part  of  claims  which  had 
never  been  heard  of  till  the  last  few  years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POPE  AND  ANTI-POPE ABELARD  AND  ARNOLD  OF  BRESOIA — 

ST.  BERNARD  AND  THE  SECOND  CRUSADE. A.  D.  112S-1166. 

Pope  Calixtus  II.  died  soon  after  the  conclutton  of  these 
long-continued  disputes,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hono- 
Rius  II.,  whose  short  pontificate  was  much  disturbed  by 
the  tumults  of  civil  war,  mainly  excited  by  the  Normans  of 
the  South,  and  which  resulted  in  no  addition  to  the  power 
of  the  papacy,  if  its  influence  was  not  materially  weakened. 
On  the  death  of  Honorius,  in  1130,  a  furious  contest  once 
more  commenced  for  the  honors  of  the  popedom. 

One  of  the  expedients  devised  by  Hildebrand,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  II.,  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  papal  power,  was  the  limitmg  the  right  of  election 
to  the  college  of  cardinals.  But  it  was  now  to  be  shown 
that  even  the  conclave  could  be  divided  against  itself.  JJ  One 
party  elected  the  Cardinal  Gregory,  under  the  titie  of  In- 
nocent II.,  while  the  rest  supported  the  claims  of  Peter, 
the  son  of  a  Roman  prince,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
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Anaclbtub  II.  And  thus  Rome  waa  once  more  favored 
with  a  divided  sovereigntj  in  both  Church  and  State.  Each 
of  the  popes  fonnd  supporters  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  Norman  duke,  Rc^er,  took  part  with  Anacletns,  who, 
in  return,  crowned  him  at  Palermo  as  King  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia.  The  Emperor  Lothaire  espoused  the  opposite  side, 
and  Innocent,  fleemg  from  Italy,  was  recdved  with  pontifi- 
cal honors  at  the  imperial  court,  and  recompensed  the  fa- 
vor by  crowmng  Lothaire  as  king  of  the  Romans,  in  the 
city  of  Liege.  It  was  owing,  however,  to  the  influence  of 
the  famous  St.  Bernard,  whose  reputation  was  then  rapidly 
rising  in  France,  that  Innocent  proved  so  successful.  The 
election  of  Anacletus  was  undoubtedly  as  legal  as  that  of 
his  rival ;  but  Bernard,  r^arding  Innocent  as  the  better 
man,  used  his  most  strenuous  exertions  to  have  him  ac- 
knowledged as  pope.  His  e£fbrts  prevailed,  first  with  the 
French  king,  and  with  a  council  of  French  prelates,  con- 
vened at  Etampes ;  and  afterwards  with  Henry  I.,  King 
of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  vidt  to  his  estates  in 
Normandy,   y 

Anacletu^  notwithstanding,  maintained  his  position  in 
Italy ;  and  the  emperor,  pardy  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  In- 
nocent's cause,  but  still  further  incited  by  ambition,  made 
repeated  expeditions  through  that  imhappy  country,  fillii^ 
it  with  all  the  horrors  of  continual  war.  The  death  of  An- 
acletus, in  1138,  terminated  the  strife,  and  left  Innocent  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  coveted  prize ;  but  a  rivalry 
of  such  long  endurance — a  brace  of  popes,  both  canonically 
chosen,  both  issuing  bulls  and  conferring  episcopal  offices 
— ^wonld  appear  to  damage  rather  seriously  (if  so  weak  a 
cause  could  su£fer  damage  at  all)  the  absurd  pretense  of  di- 
rect apostolical  succession.  The  only  remaibble  incidenta 
in  the  brief  remainder  of  Innocent's  reign  were  the  perse- 
cutions carried  on  against  those  two  celebrated  men,  pio- 
neers of  the  advancing  spirit  of  inquhy,  Abelard,  and  his 

pupil,  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

10 
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Romantio  as  were  the  eventi  of  Abekid's  marlj  lih,  ibsf 
had  not  prevented  his  deyoting  hunself  whh  uneoiiquerahto 
ardor  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  And  when,  afterwardl 
he  commenced  lecturing  at  St.  Denisy  the  yoiaih  of  France 
crowded  around  him,  astonished  at  the  boldn/eas  with 
which  he  handled  doctrines  which  had  lutiierto  been  re- 
ceived with  impUcit  credit,  because  sanctioned  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers.  The  vehemence  with  whieh  he  at- 
tacked the  monastic  orders  for  their  licentious  halxts,  had 
already  aroused  vindictive  feelings  in  that  class  of  the  clergy, 
when  his  free  expression  of  new  opinions  gave  umbnge  to 
that  sedater  portion  of  whom  St  Bernard  was  the  repre- 
sentative. 

That  remarkable  man,  whose  piety  was  tainted  by  a  nar- 
row and  fanatical  spirit,  openly  accused  Abelard  ci  hereti- 
cal teaching,  and  when  challenged  to  a  pubHe  dispatatiGD, 
considered  he  had  advanced  quite  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  charge,  when  he  had  placed  the  doctrines  of  hjs  oppo- 
nent by  the  side  of  those  of  the  fathers.    The  discrepancy, 
indeed,  was  apparent,  although  it  was  not  quite  so  obvious 
to  an  impartial  judge  that  truth  necessarily  in^ined  to  the 
patristic  side.     But  Abelard  saw  in  this  procedure  the  in- 
tention of  Bernard  against  him.     He  was  not  to  dispute, 
but  to  plead.    And  as  if  this  indication  of  a  resolution  to 
crush  him  were  not  enough,  he  was  called  to  plead  before, 
an  assembly  that  was  neither  a  fair  nor  a  legal  court  <rf 
judgment.     The  influence  of  Bernard  was  plainly  para- 
mount, and  fearing  a  summary  sentence  of  ooodMnnation, 
Abelard  hastily  arose  and  departed,  exclaiming:  ''I  appeal 
to  the  Pope."    But  Bernard's  authority  was  great  also  with 
the  Pontiif,  and  eventually  Abelard  thought  it  more  safe  to 
be.  reconciled  to  his  powerful  antagonist,  and  retire  from 
public  life.     He  entered  the  monastery  of  Cluni,  and,  after 
three  years  of  ccmventual  solitude,  mortification,  and  obedi- 
ence, peacefully  expired.  Abelard*s  disciple,  Arnold  o£  Bres- 
cia, was  not  so  easily  silenced.     Hia  firay  apirift  loilged  to 
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propagate  the  trutfas  whick  Abelaid  had  taught ;  and  Ar- 
nold had,  moreover,  gained  a  much  tmer  insight  than  Ua 
master  into  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  He  not  only  ex- 
posed without  fear  the  vicea  of  the  clergj,  hut  he  preached 
the  necessity  of  **  repentance  toward  God,  and  fiEdth  toward 
onr  Lord  Jesna  Chrkf  as  the  only  way  of  a  ainner^s  ao- 
ceptance,  the  only  safe  gronnd  ci  hope.  Baptism  was 
nothing,  the  Lord's  supper  was  nothing,  he  truly  said,  with- 
out that  living  faith  which  unites  the  soul  ci  man  to  Christ 
the  Son  of  God.  Returning  to  France  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, just  at  the  time  that  Abelard  was  so  hotly  attacked, 
he  instantly  embraced  the  cause  of  his  former  teacher,  and 
the  zealous  but  bigoted  Bernard,  therefore,  denoimced  him 
to  Pope  Innocent  as  ''Abelard's  chief  armor-bearer  and 
herald."  Arnold  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  found  a  refuge 
for  the  present  amid  the  mountains  of  Switierland,  in  the 
city  of  Zurich. 

Li  the  midst  of  these  exciting  commotions.  Innocent  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Cxlbstinx  II.,  whose  pacific  dispo- 
sition promised  to  bring  back  quiet  to  the  troubled  times ; 
but,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  all  who  sighed  for  the  return  of 
peace,  he  died  after  a  five  months'  reign. 

Neither  did  Luoius  II.,  who  followed  Celestine,  restore 
harmimy  to  society.  Soon  after  this  pontiff's  accession, 
Arnold  forsook  his  asylum  in  Switzerland,  and  boldly  pre- 
aenting  himself  in  Rome,  commenced  a  series  of  public  and 
powerful  assaults  upon  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  singular  that  in  this  point  he  and  his  great  enemy, 
Bernard,  were  entirely  one.  The  language  of  both,  in  de- 
nouncing  the  vices  oi  the  age,  was  strong  and  even  violent. 
But  there  were  wide  differences  between  them  in  other 
respects.  Arnold's  views  were  far  more  Scriptural,  and 
therefore  more  heretical,  than  Bernard's ;  and  Bernard  waa 
zealous  for  all  the  papal  institutions,  while  Arnold  exclaimed 
against  the  institutions  themselves  as  much  as  against  their 
•bniea.    Amold'a  eloqueaoa  waa  aocoestful  in  aroang  a 
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Soon  after  this  mortifymg  events  the  Ponftifl^  who  had 
sanctioned  the  enterprise,  died.  Engemus  appears  to  hare 
been  a  very  sincere  disciple  of  Bernard,  and  anzioiis,  Uke 
him,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  consolidate 
the  papal  power.  But  it  was  daring  his  pontificate,  and 
with  his  concurrence,  that  Bernard  commenced  Ins  vehe- 
ment declamations  against  the  sectaries,  who  now  g^w  reiy 
numerous,  and  whose  increase,  however  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  vital  religion,  was  so  opposed  to  Bernard's  idea 
of  the  necessary  unity  of  the  visible  Church,  that  this  well- 
meaning,  and  even  great  man,  was  too  often  hurried  by  his 
impetuous  zeal  to  the  very  verge  of  persecution. 

The  successor  of  Eugenius  was  Anastasiub  IY.,  whose 
short  and  turbulent  reign  is  not  worthy  of  much  remark. 
His  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  gain  and  keep  possession 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  still  refused  allegiance  to  the 
pontifiB  in  temporal  things.  By  foreign  aid,  he  succeeded 
in  his  object,  and  then  at  the  end  of  a  year  left  his  seat  and 
his  quarrels  to  another.  The  heir  to  so  undesirable  an  in- 
heritance was  this  time  an  Englishman ;  the  only  English- 
man who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Rome.  His  oiAgaal 
name  was  Nicholas  Breakspeare,  and  his  early  manhood 
was  passed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  *  By  his  intrepid 
spirit  and  winning  address  he  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pope  Eugenius,  who  had  made  him  his  legate  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  Elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  115i^ 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Adrian  IY.,  and  resolutely  pre- 
pared to  hazard  everything  for  the  mastery  of  Rome,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  other  objects  of  papal  ambition. 
Arnold  of  Brescia  still  governed  the  Roman  citisens  by  his 
eloquent  tongue.  At  his  suggestion,  they  had  elected  a 
senate  of  fifty-six  citizens  for  the  management  of  their  civil 
aflliEurs,  and  while  still  acknowledging  the  Pope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  they  declined  to  accept  him  as  their  king. 
But  Adrian  determined  to  effect  by  stratagem  what  he 
could  not  accomplish  by  force.    Pretending  entire 
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tion  with  the  present  arrangement,  he  confined  himself  lor 
nearly  a  year  to  his  ecclesiaslical  duties.  Bat  on  a  cardinal 
being  either  killed  or  wounded  in  some  steet  affray,  he 
promptly  laid  an  interdict  on  the  entire  city ;  and  attribu- 
ting the  unhappy  occurrence  to  some  of  Arnold's  assodateS) 
refused  to  withdraw  the  sentence  until  that  powerful  foe  to 
papal  domination,  that  advocate  of  popular  freedom  and  of 
Sciiptural  religion,  should  be  expelled  with  his  whole  party 
from  the  city. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MABTTRDOlf   OF   ARNOLD ARROOANCB    OF   THB   POPES 

ADRIAN  XV.  AND  ALEXANDER  III. A.  D.  1155-1198. 

An  interdict  in  Rome,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  papal  sys- 
tem, was  an  unprecedented  event,  and  produced  all  the 
excitement  and  horror  that  Adrian  desired.  The  suspension 
of  pnestly  offices  was  deemed  by  the  superstitious  and 
priest-ridden  Romans  to  be  the  very  withdrawment  of  divine 
grace,  and  the  consignment  of  their  souls  to  inevitable  per- 
dition. Alas !  they  had  been  sedulously  kept  ignorant  of 
the  great  truth  that  the  only  efficient  Priest  is  always  ac- 
cessible ;  and  that  while  He  alone  is  "  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  hhn,"  he  also  "  ever 
liveth  to  make  mtereession  for  them."  With  cries  and 
tears  the  terrified  populace  besieged  the  gates  of  the  Vati- 
can, and  to  gain  at  any  price  the  pardon  of  the  Pope,  they 
blindly  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  truest  friend,  the 
patriot  and  reformer  Arnold.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
Adrian  relent ;  and  then  did  the  people  of  Rome  expose 
the  full  depth  of  the  moral  degradation  to  which  supersti- 
tion had  sunk  them.  For  having  first  ungratefully  banished 
their  benefactor,  they  now  flocked  from  every  quarter  fo 
receive  the  blesdng  of  th«r  betrayer  and  their  foe.    TOi 
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Pope  marched  in  processkm  through  the  rtreeU  of  the  «itj, 
and  was  everywhere  greeted  hy  the  chunoroua  plaudita  of 
his  deluded  yictims. 

The  great  Frederic  Barbarossa  had  now  ancceeded  to  tbe 
imperial  throne.  By  prompt  and  energetic  coercion  he  had 
chastised,  and  for  the  present  subdued,  the  fast-multiplying 
revolts  among  the  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  was  in  direct 
march  for  Italy,  intending  to  bestow  similar  favors  on  his 
undutiful  liegemen  in  Lombardy.  Hoping  to  find  sympa- 
thy for  their  misfortunes  and  for  their  cause  in  so  noble  and 
patriotic  a  spirit  as  Barbarossa's,  the  partisans  of  Arnold 
met  tbe  emperor  on  his  journey,  and  appealed  to  him  for 
aid,  telling  him  that  their  efiforts  were  inspired  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  ancient  Roman  name.  But  Barbarossa 
was  too  thorough  a  German  to  feel  sjrmpathy  even  widi  a 
patriotic  Italian  party.  "Ancient  Rome,"  he  contemptu- 
ously replied,  "  and  ancient  Roman  virtue  no  longer  dwell 
with  you,  her  perfidious  and  efifeminate  children,  but  with 
us,  her  hardy  and  true-hearted  sons !" 

One  object  of  Barbarossa's  in  this  expedition  to  Italy 
was  to  receive  the  crown  of  the  empire  at  the  hands  oi  the 
Pope.  And  to  so  petty  an  ambition,  wholly  unworthy  <^ 
so  great  a  soul  as  Frederic's,  the  magnsmimous  Arnold  was 
doomed  to  fall  a  victim.  The  Pope  represented  to  the  em- 
peror that  Arnold  was  the  chief  promoter  of  sedition  within 
the  papal  domains ;  and  to  afford  Adrian  a  moment's  ma- 
lignant pleasure,  the  monarch  consented  to  the  death  of  a 
man  who  might  have  become  his  most  efficient  ally  against 
pontifical  aggressions.  Arnold  was  sought  out,  aod  when 
dragged  from  his  place  of  retreat  was  ruthlessly 

"  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 

after  the  approved  papal  fashion  of  an  auto  da  fL 

Surrounded  by  the  very  men  whom  he  had  liberated 
from  political  thraldom,  and  whom  he  had  incited  by 
his  eloquence  to  seek  also  religious  freedom,  the  noble 
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reformer  and  patriot  was  burned  to  death  within  sight  of 
the  city  which  he  had  constitationallj  governed  for  the  laat 
ten  years.  And  that  the  fickle  Rcnnans  might  not  after- 
ward worship  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr  the  man  whom  they 
now  abandoned  to  his  fate,  Adrian  took  the  tmly  priest-like 
precaution  of  scattering  lus  ashes  on  the  waves  ai  the  Hber. 
It  might  be  said  of  Arnold,  as  it  has  been  of  Wiclif, 
whose  ashes  were  treated  with  similar  contempt,  that  he 
thus  became  the  heritage  and  property  of  every  nation 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  tides  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  proud  emperor  and  the  yet  prouder  Pope 
a  contest  almost  immediately  ensued,  each  claiming  mcHie 
homage  than  the  other  was  disposed  to  concede.  It  had 
already  become  a  custom  for  sovereigns  who  visited  the 
Pope  to  hold  his  stirrup  when  he  mounted  his  horse.  This 
token  of  submission  was  demanded  by  Adrian  before  he 
would  ccmsent  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Barba- 
rossa.  For  two  days  Frederic  resisted  the  demand,  but  at 
length  reluctantly  yielded.  He  held  the  stirrup  as  Adrian 
placed  his  foot  in  it,  and  then  received  the  pontifical  kisa 
of  peace,  and  was  crowned  in  due  form.  This  dispute  is  a 
slight  indication  of  the  state  of  feeling  subsisting  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope.  From  the  days  of  Gregory  YIL 
and  Henry  lY.  the  struggle  for  absolute  supremacy  had 
never  ceased;  nor  had  the  treaty  of  Calixtus  IL  with 
Henry  Y.  diminished  the  jealousy  which  seemed  hereditary 
in  these  rival  powers.  In  the  time  of  Barbarossa  and  Adrian 
these  animosities  gave  rise  to  factions;  the  independent 
barons,  counts,  and  margraves,  ranging  themselves  tmder 
the  Guelfic  or  Ghibbeline  banners,  as  their  predilections 
directed  them,  or  more  frequently  according  to  the  favor 
they  regarded  themselves  as  receiving  from  the  emperor  or 
from  the  Pope.  The  papal  party  was  called  Guelfic,  from 
the  ducal  family  of  the  Guelfs,  who  had  taken  up  the  old 
Saxon  quarrel  against  the  emperor,  and  were  therefore 
creneraUy  found  in  alliance  with  the  Pope ;  and  the  imperial 
^  10* 
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party  ityled  thenudves  Ghibbdma^  became  tUi  wis  the 
name  of  the  last  and  most  considerate  poaBcasion  added 
to  the  imperial  estates.  Henceforth  the  names  of  Gndf 
and  G-hibbeline  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Popes. 

Alexander  III.  was  the  immediate  soccesscH:  of  Adrian; 
but  as  it  was  known,  from  his  character,  that  he  would 
strenuously  uphold,  like  his  predecessor,  the  privil^pes  of 
the  Church,  the  imperialists  elected  another  Pontiff,  by  the 
title  of  Victor  III.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  seek  lef' 
ugc  in  France,  and  there  most  of  his  long  pontificate  was 
passed.  It  was  the  firm  determinaticm  oi  the  Emperor 
Frederic  to  control  the  growing  spirit  of  insubordination 
against  imperial  rule,  whether  he  discovered  it  among  his 
vassals  in  Germany,  (h*  m  the  Pope  himself.  Many  yean 
were  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object^  and  Italy  was 
visited  by  four  hostile  armies  under  the  warlike  emperor's 
command.  For  a  long  time  the  policy  of  Frederic  kept 
the  family  of  the  Guelfs  in  close  and  friendly  alliance. 
They  marched  under  his  standards,  and  fought  by  his  side. 
But  in  his  fourth  Italian  expedition  Barbarossa  was  taken 
ill  at  Chiavenna.  Taking  advantage  of  his  illneaa,  Heniy 
the  Lion,  the  principal  chieftain  of  the  Guelfic  house,  ap- 
proached the  couch  on  which  the  emperor  was  lying,  uod 
announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  imperial  cause, 
except  upon  conditions  which  it  would  have  been  disgrace- 
fill  for  Frederic  to  have  granted.  In  vain  did  the  emperor 
represent  the  danger  to  himself  of  so  great  a  secession,  and 
even,  falling  upon  the  ground,  embrace  the  knees  of  the 
cruel  Guelf.  Henry  withdrew  with  all  his  forces,  and  from 
that  period  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Guelf  was  one 
and  the  same.  One  spirit  of  enmity  to  the  emperor  was 
a  sufficient  bond  of  union.  In  this  predicament  the  em- 
peror sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  An  interview 
took  place  between  them  at  Venice,  in  1177 ;  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  when  the  .empMt>r  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff 
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the  Pope  placed  liis  feet  on  the  bald  wanior  s 
apofitrophixiiig  himself  in  the  language  of  Seriplare, '-  Tko« 
shall  tread  upon  the  adder  and  the  lion !"  whercapon  the 
emperor  md^nantly  replied :  "  Not  unto  thee  b«t  unto  81 

Peter  be  this  honor !" 

It  is  conclusiire  evidence  of  the  strong  hold  which  the 
priesthood  had  now  gained  on  the  minds  of  men*  that  Al- 
exander, though  an  exile  from  Rome,  should  have  been 
able  to  contend  even  against  sovereigns  with  absolute  suoceMb 
To  Heniy  II.  of  England  he  displayed  the  same  spirit  of 
arrogance  as  he  had  shown  to  Barbarossa.  Heniy  had  dis* 
carded  the  hypocritical  and  impudent  Thomas  k  Becket 
from  one  of  the  numerous  offices  which  he  held,  and  had 
taken  measures  for  repressing  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood, 
which  filled  every  mouth  with  scandaL  For  these  just  and 
honoraUe  proceedings  k  Becket  had  the  audacity  to  ezcom- 
inunioate  the  king,  and  denounce  against  him  all  those  fierce 
maledictions  which  Rome  only  has  the  effirontery  to  forge 
and  folminate.  The  king's  indignant  partisans  shortly  af- 
tOTward  murdered  k  Becket  while  he  stood  at  the  altar  of 
his  church,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  sacerdotal  array.  The  crime 
was  imputed  to  Henry,  and  the  Pope  Alexander  was  about  to 
lay  the  entire  kingdom  under  interdict,  when  his  wrath  was 
appeased  by  messengers,  who  promised,  on  behalf  of  the 
Ei^lish  monarch,  the  most  entire  submis^on  to  the  papal  law. 

It  was  this  Pontifi*  also  who  first  gratified  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  by  parading  the  streets  of  Rome,  having  his 
horse  led  by  two  powerful  monarchs,  Henry  of  England 
and  Louis  of  France,  who  reverently  held  the  bridle  while 
the  Pope  rode  to  his  habitation;  exhilating  a  spectacle 
which,  though  the  priests  pronounced  it  *'  most  grateful  to 
God,  to  angels,  and  to  men,"  will  be  regarded  by  most  men 
as  offensive  to  Ood  and  degrrading  to  humanity.  The  vain 
arrogance  of  Alexander  III.  was,  howev^,  in  some  measure 
redeemed  by  his  aeal  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  When, 
toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  hei  found  himself  firinly  estab- 
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lished  on  his  seat,  and  could  safely  dwell  in  Boiiie,  he  songlit 
out  and  rewarded  men  of  a  stodkraa  dkpoationy  and  took 
eonsiderable  pains  to  advance  the  intellectiial  culture  of  the 
Italian  priesthood.  Yet  it  was  he  who  sanctioned  the  per- 
secution of  Peter  Waldo,  the  Lyonese  reformer ;  and  his 
persecution  was  chiefly  instigated  by  Waldo's  having  caused 
the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  French.  So  in- 
stinctively fearful  is  the  Romish  owl  of  the  dear  daylight 
of  gospel  truth ;  so  completely  does  the  spirit  of  caste  tend 
to  pervert  even  a  cultivated  mind;  and,  that  of  priestly 
caste  in  particular,  to  extinguish  the  very  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  ulence  the  most  audible  dictates  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  conscience. 

The  names  of  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.,  Gkkoobt  Yin., 
Clement  III.,  and  Celbstine  III.,  which  rajndly  follow 
one  another,  are  little  else  than  names  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory. The  periods  during  which  they  successively  swayed 
the  sceptral  crosier  of  Rome  was  altogether  only  sixteen 
years,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  another  cmsad&ig 
expedition,  in  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  led  the  way,  and 
lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  ford  a  swollen  stream ;  and  in 
which  also  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  England,  performed 
those  romantic  exploits  which  have  made  his  memory  so 
funous  and  lasting.  Celestine  III.,  however,  gave  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  increasing  arrogance  of  the  papacy,  which 
deserves  recording.  According  to  custom,  the  Pope  was 
performing  the  ceremony  of  coronation  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  YI.,  with  all  the  usual  solemnities.  On  the  mcm- 
arch's  bending  his  knee  before  the  Pope,  the  proud  priest 
rudely  kicked  off  the  crown  which  he  had  just  plaoed  on 
the  emperor's  head,  to  show  that  he  could  wiUi  equal  ease 
confer  crowns  and  take  them  away :  an  instance  of  audacity 
to  which  history  hardly  furnishes  a  single  paralleL  To  such 
a  perfect  contradiction  had  the  popes  arrived  of  the  ezaaoople 
of  Him  whom  they  pretended  to  represent,  and  who  emphat- 
ieally  said :  "  Learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart !" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DOMINAnON  OF  THS  PAPAOT  UNDXB  INNOCSHT  UI. 

A.  D.  119&-12ie. 

We  have  now  entered  on  the  "noonday"  ci  papal  po>wer» 
which  may  be  regarded  as  extendmg  orer  the  thirteentii 
century,  or  with  more  exactness  from  the  reign  of  Innocent 
III.  to  that  of  Boniface  VUI. 

Innocent  III.  was  elected  by  the  unanimoas  voice  of 
the  cardinals,  in  1198,  and  his  pontificate  lasted  for  eight- 
een years.  So  great  was  the  ability,  and  so  remarkable 
was  the  success  of  this  Pcmtiff,  that  no  name  in  papal  an- 
nals demands  so  high  a  place,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Innocent's  great  prototype,  Gregory  VII.  Between  Greg- 
ory and  Innocoit  there  was  much  in  comm(Hi,  both  in  char- 
acter and  career,  but  the  apparent  achievements  of  the  lat- 
ter as  far  surpassed  those  of  the  former  as  the  effects  of  the 
builder's  toil  are  more  obvious  than  those  of  the  architect ; 
for  it  was  Innocent's  aim  to  cany  out  to  completion  the 
designs  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  for  ddng  this  he  had 
more  signal  advantages.  Both  of  them,  indeed,  had  full 
play  for  their  gauus  during  the  minority  of  an  emperor ;  but 
Gregory  mounted  the  papal  throne  in  old  age,  while  Inno- 
cent  oonmienced  his  pontifical  reign  in  the  very  prime  and 
vigor  of  manhood,  having  only  just  attained  his  thirty-sev- 
enth year. 

Innocent  evidently  entered  on  his  task  with  a  settled  res- 
olution to  make  the  papal  authority  paramount  and  supreme 
both  over  the  clei^  of  the  whole  Church,  and  over  the 
monarchs  of  the  world.  His  was  no  ordinary  ambition.  It 
was  the  exact  image  as  it  was  the  progeny  of  Hildebrand's. 
His  first  object  was  to  direct  the  strong  religious,  or  rather 
superstitious  feeling  of  the  age,  in  channels  that  would  ren- 
der it  subservient  to  papal  domination.    He  therefore  de* 
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nounced  the  censures  of  the  Church  upon  heretics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  against  infidel  Turks  on  the  other.  The 
spirits  of  persecution  and  fanaticism  were  invoked  to  aid 
the  popedom  in  enslaving  mankind.  Six  trusty  ecclesiastics 
were  dispatched  to  the  south  of  France  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise tenets  and  character  of  the  sectaries  that  abounded  there 
as  well  as  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  From  this  odious  em* 
ployment  of  spying  into  private  affairs,  and  the  moet  seorel 
opinions,  these  priests  received  the  name  of  Jnquintors,  a 
word  which  has  since  become  justly  infamous  in  papal  his- 
tory. They  found  that  a  people  had  resided  fai  those  districts 
for  many  generations,  in  all  probalnlity  for  centuries,  who, 
without  formally  separating  themselves  from  the  Romish 
Church,  had  perseveringly  testified  against  her  growing  cor- 
ruptions. Whence  they  originally  sprang  was  a  mystery  to 
all,  though  the  tongue  of  slander  had  not  failed  to  rep<niaooQ* 
nection  between  their  creed  and  that  of  the  ancient  MaDi"^ 
cheans.  The  single  point  of  resemblance,  however,  was.ia  the 
severe  morality  of  their  lives.  Paulioians,  Catharists  (or  Puri- 
tans), Albigenses,  and  Waldenses,  were  only  a  few  ot  the 
names  by  which  these  sectaries  were  known.  They  met  in 
the  night-time,  with  closed  doors,  and  in  a  chamber  lighted  by 
lamps.  They  devoutly  studied  the  Scriptures,  and  sought 
the  divine  blessing  in  extemporaneous  prayer.  If  a  novice 
were  introduced  to  the  society,  the  members  gathered  round 
him  in  a  circle,  when  the  president,  or  pastor,  holding  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  his  hand,  first  addressed  him  with 
fit  exhortations,  and  then  gave  him  the  fraternal  kiss.  Each 
member  afterward  saluted  the  novice  in  turn,  who  waa  then 
afiectionately  commended  to  God,  and  formally  received  as 
a  brother.  With  these  ample  rites  of  worship  they  united 
a  genuine  Christian  spirit,  so  that  even  their  bitter  eQemy» 
the  Abbot  Bernard,  had  confessed  that  they  were  ezceUenl 
members  of  society.  Some  of  them,  doubtless,  held  drrora 
of  a  comparatively  harmless  kind,  but  the  only  marvel  is 
that,  in  to  dark  and  corrupt  an  age,  a  community  oould  be 
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anywhere  found  wlioee  creed  and  practice  were  so  ezempi 
from  blame.  Their  leal  in  perusing  the  Scriptures  was 
their  talisman  of  safety.  Bat  these  reformers,  admirable 
as  they  were,  could  effect  little  or  notlung  openly  to  stem 
the  wide-rolling  tide  of  iniquity.  Liring  in  isolated  compa- 
nies, and  belonging  almost  wholly  to  the  poorer  class,  their 
contempt  for  masses  and  images,  fastings  and  peoaneesy 
and  other  superstitions  of  the  Church,  oi^y  roused  against 
them  the  vindicliYe  malice  and  powerful  persecutions  of  a 
worldly  priesthood.  The  Pope  was  resolred  on  wholly  ex* 
terminating  a  race  who  were  secretly  undennining  the  very 
foundations  of  the  papal  structure. 

To  give  col(»r  to  the  daark  design  he  called  it  a  Orfi$ade^ 
and  promised  to  all  noblea  and  princes  who  would  take 
arms  in  the  cause  for  only  forty  days,  seats  of  honor  in 
paradise,  and  the  full  remission  ci  their  sins.  **  We  exhort 
you,"  said  this  Kull  of  Innocent's,  "  to  destroy  the  wicked 
heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  do  this  with  more  tigwr  than 
you  would  use  toward  the  Saracens  themselves.  Persecute 
th^n  with  a  strong  hand,  deprive  them  of  house  and  lai^ 
and  put  true  Roman  Catholics  in  th^  places." 

With  a  cruel  exactness  were  these  fierce  orders  obeyed. 
Animated  by  the  hope  alike  oi  temporal  and  eternal  gain, 
multitudes  of  fanatics  rushed  to  the  field  of  rapine  and 
blood.  The  cities  in  which  AllMgenses  were  known  to  re- 
side were  devoted  to  destruction.  Beziers,  Caroassone,  and 
a  number  of  other  places  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the  lA*- 
habitants  put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  sex,  or 
age,  or  rank.  The  forty  days  appomted  were  found  far  too 
brief  a  space  for  the  db^ful  woric.  The  "  crusade  "  lasted 
indeed  as  long  as  Albigenses  or  heretics  of  any  name  could 
be  discovered  in  France.  No  fewer  than  a  million  of  lives 
are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  thousands  who  escaped 
the  sword  were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  homes  of  their 
childhood,  and  endure  the  horrors  of  poverty,  with  perhaps 
new  frnms  of  persecution  in  a  foreign  land.    By  this  inhll^ 
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man  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Ohrist»  Rome  gKwe  ad- 
ditional proof  that  she  bore  the  mazk  of  Antichrist,  beii^ 
"  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  Rev.  zvii,  6. 

From  the  heretics,  Pope  Innocent  turned  to  the  infidels. 
His  powerful  mind  was  not  slow  to  perceiye  the  inmuDse 
impulse  which  was  given  by  crusading  expeditions  to  the 
growth  of  superstition,  and  the  vast  influence  thus  accruing 
to  the  priesthood.  Several  crusades  were  accordinglj  un- 
dertaken by  his  instigation  and  aid.  Indeed,  every  year  of 
his  pontificate  witnessed  a  new  emigration  of  fanatical  ad- 
venturers, who  hoped  to  purchase  salvation  by  imperiling 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  sepulcher  and  the  cross.  The 
popes  never  wanted  a  fit  agent -to  serve  as  an  incendiary  for 
this  object,  and  in  the  person  of  a  repentant  debauchee 
named  Fulk,  Innocent  III.  found  a  preacher  of  suffidoit 
enthusiasm  and  energy  to  rouse  the  too  torpid  passions  of 
the  people.  Imitating  Peter  and  Bernard,  this  man  trav- 
ersed the  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  engaging  in  the  cause  many  of  the  second-rate 
princes,  with  vast  masses  of  the  lower  orders.  But  just  as 
the  armament  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  the  Pope's 
blessing,  and  starting  on  its  career,  certam  Greeks  arrived 
in  Italy,  as  delegates  from  the  Greek  emperor,  entreating 
that  the  force  might  be  employed  in  the  &«t  place  to  res- 
cue him  from  a  dimgeon  into  which  he  had  been  thrust  by 
the  treason  and  cruelty  of  a  brother.  Count  Baldwin,  d[ 
Flanders,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  general  to  the  cru- 
saders, received  the  delegates  with  much  favor ;  for  his  ob- 
jects were  plunder  and  military  fame,  quite  as  much  as  the 
honor  of  the  cross.  The  ofifers  of  the  Greek  emperor  were 
moreover  very  alluring ;  for  he  pledged  himself  to  support 
the  crusading  army  and  fleet  for  a  whole  year,  and  to  reward 
them  in  addition  with  a  gift  of  two  hundred  thousand  silver 
maiks.  In  a  few  days  the  entire  expedition  embftrked  for 
Constantinople. 
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On  hearing  of  its  altered  destination,  the  Pcmtiff  waa 
oyeroome  with  vexation  and  rage.  In  the  height  of  his  an- 
ger, he  placed  the  whole  crusade  under  ezcommunicationy 
and  forbade  any  other  to  join  so  impious  a  band.  Beck- 
less,  however,  of  his  rage,  the  crusaders  continued  steadfast 
in  their  purpose,  and  after  taking  Constantinople,  remained 
in  the  east  of  Europe  for  two  years  without  one  contest 
with  the  Mohammedan  foe.  The  tale  of  this  Greek  war  is 
a  lamentable  recital  of  cruelties,  barbarism,  bloodshed,  and 
lust.  The  splendid  architectural  relics  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire were  heedlessly  defaced  or  destroyed,  or  at  the  least 
carried  off  as  a  part  of  the  sp<»l.  The  tomb  of  the  fcuned 
Justinian  was  broken  open,  and  even  his  body  stripped  of 
its  royal  attire.  The  four  bronze  horses  that  now  adorn 
the  square  of  St  Mark  in  Venice,  were  part  of  the  booty 
of  this  war ;  and  while  the  Italians  plundered  Constantinople 
of  its  wealth  to  enrich  their  own  cities,  the  less  polished 
crusaders  from  France  broke  statues  of  the  finest  marble 
into  atoms,  and  melted  down  into  money  or  utensils  of  base 
use  the  precious  colossal  bronzes  that  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  ancient  Rome,  and  preserved  in  the  new  me- 
tropolis. But  the  atrocities  of  this  war,  although  exercised 
against  art,  against  humanity,  even  against  his  own  interdict, 
were  all  mitigated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pontiff  by  the  amount 
of  wealth  and  influence,  which  it  conferred  on  Italy,  and 
chiefly  on  himself.  His  excommunication  was  soon  with- 
drawn, and  even  his  blessing  solemnly  pronoimced.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  expedition,  however,  had  been  entirely 
thwarted,  and  the  crusaders  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  returned 
to  their  homes  richer  rather  than  holier  in  the  esteem  of 
that  superstitious  generation. 

In  the  year  1212  the  crusading  mania  had  probably 
reached  its  height,  and  it  was  then  that  the  almost  incred- 
ible "  Crusade  of  the  Children'*  took  place.  Two  hypo- 
critical priests,  in  league,  it  is  said,  with  the  Saracens,  preach- 
ed throughout  France  that  the  Holy  City  would  only  be 
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given  by  God  mto  the  imioceiit  bandi  of  yoimg  dulAnm. 
Whether  Innocent  III.  encoaraged  the  wfld  dengn  m  not 
recorded,  but  he  certainly  applauded  the  enthmiaan  whkh 
it  kindled.  "  These  children,"  said  he,  <'  are  a  reproach  to 
us  of  riper  age.  While  they  huny  to  the  defense  of  Pal- 
estine, we  are  asleep.''  And  if  to  be  surpoBsed  in  the 
race  of  fanaticism  can  be  a  reproach,  he  spdke  imdemable 
truth ;  for  these  beardless  warriors  flocked  in  crowds  horn 
all  parts  of  France,  and  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  boj 
of  Cologne,  named  Nicholas,  undertook  the  leadership  of 
seven  thousand,  and  led  them  across  the  Alps  to  the  walk 
of  Genoa,  when  so  many  had  perished  by  fatigue  and  hun- 
ger, that  the  remainder  were  persuaded  to  settle  in  that 
city,  or  else  to  return  to  their  homes.  But  the  fate  of  an- 
other army,  amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand  children, 
of  both  sexes,  was  much  more  calamitous  and  dok^ful. 
Two  Marseillaise  merchants,  engaged  by  the  wretciied 
priests  who  had  stirred  up  this  strange  enthusiasm,  invei- 
gled the  youthful  multitude  to  embark  in  ships  whioh  they 
had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  which  steered,  as  soon 
as  under  way,  not  for  the  shores  of  Palestine,  but  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  wrecked  by  a 
tempest,  and  the  whole  of  their  passengers  were  drowned ; 
but  others  reached  the  place  of  destination,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  design  for  which  they  had  been  en- 
trapped, the  poor  children,  many  of  whom  were  of  noble 
blood,  were  sold  into  perpetual  slavery  to  the  exulting  Sar- 
acens. The  disastrous  results  of  these  various  enterprises 
had  not  yet,  however,  shaken  the  confidence  of  men  in  the 
goodness  of  the  cause ;  and  so  greatly  had  they  contribu- 
ted to  swell  the  authority  of  the  popes  in  foreign  lands,  as 
well  as  to  enrich  their  treasury,  that  Innocent  III.  now 
dared  to  assume  supreme  dominion  over  all  countries  what- 
soever ;  and  though  former  pontiffs  had  perhaps  been  equally 
arrogant  in  their  pretensions,  none  had  so  successfully  main- 
tained them. 
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About  the  same  time  Hbai  InDoeent  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  the  imperial  crown  had  pasted  to  Frederic  IL,  the 
infant  grandstm  of  tiie  great  BarbanMsa.  Bvl  neither  waa 
the  young  emperor  able  to  assert  his  thle^  mr  was  the  Poa- 
tifif  inclined  to  wage  war  in  his  defense ;  so  thai  for  the 
present  Germany  was  embroiled  in  erril  war  by  the  eon- 
tests  of  two  pretenders,  who  sought  and  obtained,  by  turnip 
the  countenance  and  sanction  ci  the  Pope.  In  1215  Fred- 
eric, whose  early  life  had  been  spent  in  Italy,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Innocent^  was  invited  by  his  Oerman  snb* 
jects  to  assume  the  imperial  crown ;  and  with  the  Popeli 
reluctant  assent,  he  crossed  the  Alps  for  tiiat  pnrpoae. 
His  ri^t  was  still  disputed,  and  thus  the  divided  state  of 
Germany,  combined  with  the  regard  which  Frederic  per- 
sonally fe]t  for  his  guardian,  caused  the  war-cry  of  Ouelf 
and  Ghibbeline  to  be  nnheard  during  Innocent's  lifetime, 
and  left  him  unassaOed  by  the  hereditary  and  most  power- 
ful foe  of  papal  pretensions.  Enjoying  such  singular  ad* 
vantages.  Innocent  well  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  aceoant 
Almost  immediately  on  assuming  the  tiara  he  had  declared, 
with  especial  reference  to  sovereigns,  that  "it  was  not  fit 
that  any  man  should  be  invested  with  authority  who  did 
not  serve  and  obey  the  Holy  See/'  On  another  occanon 
he  asserted,  that  "  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  placed  in 
the  firmament,  the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day  and  the 
lesser  of  the  night,  so  are  th^«  two  powers  in  the  Chwnh, 
the  poTUiJuxd,  winch,  as  having  the  charge  of  souls,  is  the 
greater ;  and  the  royal,  which  is  the  lesser,  and  to  which 
only  the  bodies  of  men  are  intrusted."  One  of  the  earfieat 
examples  he  gave  of  his  resolution  to  enforce  these  Mtf 
pretensions  was  lus  interference  with  the  marriage  of  PMl* 
ippe  Anguste,  the  Emg  of  France.  That  monarch,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  had  divorced  his  wife,  a  I>flnsi«h  prin- 
cess. The  act  had  received  the  expremi  permiMion  of 
Pope  Celestine  IH. ;  but,  nevertheleas,  Innocent  rerokad 
the  lietiwe,  and  insisted  on  the  Ung^a  reetoring  the  qneai 
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to  her  conjugal  rights.  Philippe  lutiiralljr  demiiMd  to 
this  imperious  judgment,  but  he  was  soon  brought  to  tenns 
by  the  imposition  of  a  terrible  interdict.  AU  the  xites  d 
religion  were  suspended — marriages  were  unKdemmied— 
the  dead  remained  unburied.  The  French  king  was  no 
coward,  but  he  found  it  most  compatible  with  pmdenee  to 
bend  before  the  storm,  and  he  complied  with  the  papal 
mandate. 

While  he  sturdily  contended  for  mastery  with  the  chief 
potentate  of  Europe,  this  haughty  Pope  was  condescending 
and  patronizing  to  those  of  inferior  note.  Three  Tassal  lords 
had  made  themselves  wholly  independent  of  their  feudal 
chiefs,  and  on  these  the  Pontiff  graciously  conferred  the  title 
and  insignia  of  royalty.  These  princes  of  pontifical  manu- 
facture were  Primislaus,  Duke  of  Bohemia ;  John,  Duke  of 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia ;  and  Peter  II.,  of  Aragon.  But 
the  most  despotic  act  of  Innocent's  whole  pontificate  was, 
undoubtedly,  his  claim  of  fealty  from  King  John,  the  weak 
and  wicked  monarch  of  England.  John's  effeminacy  had 
already  excited  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  French  king, 
who  looked  with  hungry  eyes  on  the  English  estates  in 
Normandy ;  and  his  cruelty  had  sown  broadcast  the  seeds 
of  rebellion  among  his  baronial  vassals,  when  his  pride 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  subtile  and  determined 
Pope.  The  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  had  become  vacant, 
and  John  had  nominated  one  of  his  favorites  to  the  see,  and 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  receive  the  Pontiff's  confirmation  oi 
the  gift.  But  Innocent  chose  to  elevate  another  to  the 
post,  and  Stephen  Langton,  the  object  of  his  choice,  was 
obediently  recognized  by  the  Canterbury  chapter  as  the 
canonically-appointed  archbishop.  The  king's  wrath  was 
imboimded.  He  immediately  dispatched  an  armed  band 
to  drive  the  monks  from  their  home,  and  expel  them  from 
the  land.  Entering  the  cloisters  with  drawn  swords,  these 
knights  exclaimed,  "  Begone,  you  traitors,  or  we  wiU  set  fire 
to  these  walb,  and  bum  you  and  your  convent  together. 
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All  that  were  not  too  infirm  fled  into  Flanders,  and  thenr 
effects  were  confiscated  to  the  crown.  For  this  outrage,  Pope 
Innocent  determined  to  receive  the  most  ample  satisfaction. 
He  threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom  imder  interdict  if  John 
persisted  in  refusing  his  demands.  The  interdict  was  in 
fact  imposed,  and  it  continued  a  whole  year  without  reduc- 
ing the  king  to  submission. 

The  deadliest  thimder-bolt  of  all  was  then  hurled  from 
the  papal  arsenal.  In  1213,  Innocent  pronounced  sentence 
of  deposition  on  John,  and  formally  handed  over  his  king- 
dom to  Philippe,  the  French  king,  with  the  promise  of  full 
remission  of  his  sins,  if  he  should  succeed  by  the  valor  of 
his  arms  in  rescuing  the  British  islands  from  the  infidel 
hands  of  their  sovereign.  Philippe  hardly  needed  any  other 
incentive  than  what  his  own  ambition  supplied,  and  he  soon 
raised  a  considerable  army  to  invade  the  English  shores. 
But  now  John's  obstinate  spirit  discovered  its  innate 
cowardice,  and  he  earnestly  craved  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Pope.  A  legate,  named  Pandulph,  was  accordingly  s^t, 
and  by  him  a  treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  a  public  ceremony 
contrived,  as  creditable  to  hi3  own  astuteness,  as  they  were 
both  degrading  to  the  honor  of  the  English  king.  The 
scene  of  papal  triumph  took  place  in  the  church  of  the 
Templars,  at  Dover.  There  John,  surrounded  by  his 
nobles,  bent  humbly  on  his  knees  beforo  the  legate,  and 
took  the  same  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope  as  vassals  always 
took  to  their  lords.  He  then  placed  in  Pandulph's  hands  a 
charter,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  the  Pontiff  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland,  and  engaged  to  hold  them 
forever  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  He  further  promised  an 
annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  silver  marks.  As  a  token  of 
his  sincerity,  he  then  placed  the  royal  crown  in  the  legate's 
hands,  together  with  a  sum  of  money.  Pandulph  con- 
temptuously trampled  the  gold  beneath  his  feet,  and  after  ro- 
taining  the  diadem  for  a  few  minutes,  returned  it  with  an  air 
of  condescension.    Great  was  the  rejdcing  of  the  priesthood 
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at  this  scene,  so  hmnflialing  to  all  traiponl  Bovwwgm^  and 
so  glorious,  as  they  esteemed  it,  to  their  8|Hiit«al  head. 

This  was  one  of  the  last,  as  it  was  certainly  cme  of  the 
gpreatest,  of  the  proud  Innocent's  triamphi.  He  died  in 
1216.  In  this  brief  account  of  his  life,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  omit  many,  and  to  touch  lightly  upon  all  the  erento 
of  his  remarkable  career.  His  efforts  were  not  much  less 
laborious  or  successful  to  control  the  priesthood  and  bring 
them  under  complete  subjection  to  the  Pope,  and  to  curb 
the  pride  and  power  of  monarchs  and  nobles.  It  was  Inno- 
cent who  imposed  the  first  tax  upon  ecclesiastics^  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Saladin  tax,  because  it  was  levied 
under  pretence  of  furnishing  the  means  for  a  great  cmsade, 
when  that  renowned  warrior,  Saladin^  held  Jeniaalem  under 
his  power.  It  was  Innocent  who  first  dared  to  set  aside 
the  bishop  elected  by  a  chapter  for  a  nominee  of  his  own, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Langton.  It  was  Innocent  who 
first  dispensed  with  canonical  usages  in  cases  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  superseding  them  by  special  rules  of  his  own. 
And  it  was  Innocent  who  first  authorized  the  digestion  of 
all  former  papal  bulls  and  letters,  receipts  and  synodal  de- 
crees, into  a  regular  code,  which  henceforth  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Canon  Law.  So  that  from  the  days  of 
Innocent  III.  we  must  date  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
papal  Rome,  and  the  establishment'  of  that  wide-spread 
tyranny  by  which  the  papacy  has  kept  in  baae  thraldom 
the  intellects  and  the  souls  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE    MENDICANT    ORDERS  :    ST.  DOMINIO  AND    ST.    FRANCIS- 
PAPAL  POMP GUELF  AND  OHIBBELINE. — ^A.  D.  121&-1254. 

Innocent's  sim  bad  gone  down  in  splendor,  and  the  radiance 
gilded  the  rising  of  his  successor,  Honoriub  III.  In  the 
last  months  of  his  life.  Innocent  had  convened  a  genera] 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  and  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  was 
so  magnificently  attended,  as  to  attest  tbe  uniyersal  homage 
or  fear  which  was  felt  towaixl  the  Pontiff.  All  the  prin- 
cipal monarchs  of  Europe  were  represented  there ;  and  many 
of  the  inferior  princes  attended  in  person.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  for  the  first  time  since  the  schism,  joined 
his  brethren  of  the  west,  brought,  however,  much  more  by 
the  policy  of  his  sovereign  than  by  a  spirit  of  reconciliation ; 
the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  also  present^ 
with  more  than  four  hundred  bishops  and  eight  hundred 
abbots  and  priors ;  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  such  a  multi- 
tude that  they  could  not  possibly  be  numbered.  By  this 
assembly  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaticm  was  for  the  first 
time  authoritatively  fixed  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Church;  and  every  subordinate  question  being  settled,  a 
decree  was  ordained  that  all  Europe  should  once  more 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  sixth  crusade 
be  forthwith  commenced. 

Honorius  announced,  the  very  day  following  his  election, 
that  the  death  of  Innocent  would  by  no  means  affect  the 
plans  of  the  pontifical  government.  He  accordingly  gave 
orders  for  the  crusade  to  be  immediately  preached  through- 
out Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A 
cardinal,  Robert  de  Cour^n,  accepted  the  post  of  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  though  fiM^  inferior  to  Bernard 
in  genii^  ao(^  tp  Peter  the  Hennit  in  enthuskusii,  he  met 
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with  considerable  success  in  France,  Austria,  and  Hunguy. 
Women  and  children,  the  old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  as  well 
as  warriors  of  stalwart  frame,  flocked  to  his  standard,  whOe 
the  wealthy  contributed  money,  and  Philippe  Auguste 
gave  the  fortieth-part  of  his  entire  annual  revenue.  Tbe 
crusaders  had  now  learned  by  experience  that  a  voyage  to 
Palestine  was  less  perilous  than  a  march,  and  as  soon  as 
the  vast  multitude  could  be  embarked,  they  set  sail  for  Cy- 
prus, and  then  for  Ptolemais,  the  modem  St  Jean  d'Acie. 
In  1220,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  having  seated  himseH 
firmly  on  his  throne,  resolved  on  visiUng  Italy,  and  reeeiring 
in  ancient  form  the  papal  coronation.  Honorius,  however, 
exhibited  great  reluctance  to  comply  with  Frederic's  desire. 
The  emperor,  he  thought,  was  too  independent  and  ambi- 
tious, and  he  jealously  wished  to  guard  against  his  becom- 
ing more  powerful.  But  on  Frederic's  engaging  to  favor 
the  cause  of  the  crusades,  and  even  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  purpose  in  his  German  dominions,  Honorius  yielded, 
and  the  emperor  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  crowned  in 
the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  His  promise  respecting  the 
crusade  Frederic  faithfully  kept,  but  the  result  was  disap- 
pointing, if  not  to  himself  at  least  to  the  Pope,  for  the  army 
he  had  gathered  was  destroyed  by  a  raging  pestilence  be- 
fore the  troops  had  time  to  quit  their  native  land. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  pontificate 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  or  the 
begging  friars  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis.  This  insti- 
tution appears  to  have  originated  in  some  spirit  of  reform. 
The  clergy's  wealth  and  depravity  caused  them,  of  course, 
to  neglect  their  spiritual  functions.  Man  cannot  be  without 
the  forms  of  religion ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  founders  of 
these  new  orders  was  to  supply  to  the  people  the  rites  of 
religion  which  their  professed  pastors  neglected  to  minis- 
ter. By  the  fierce  Dominic,  (who  was  one  of  the  six  inqiusi- 
tors  appointed  by  Innocent  III.,)  and  by  the  enthusiastic, 
but  almost  insane  Francis,  the  corruptness  of  the  clergy  and 
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9  monks  was  deemed  the  sole  cause  of  the  irreligioa  of 
3  times.  They,  therefore,  established  with  the  Pope's 
rmission  new  orders  of  monks,  to  whom  it  should  be  ex- 
essly  forbidden  to  accnmnlate  property,  and  whose  whole 
elihood  was  to  depend  on  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  The 
gging  friars  soon  becamei  indeed,  as  corrupt  as  the  rest ; 
it  while  this  shows  the  great  nustake  in  judgment  com- 
itted  by  Dominic  and  Francis,  it  does  not  impeach  their 
oUyes.  The  virtue  of  courage  in  preaching  their  doc- 
ines  these  men  undoubtedly  possessed.  Impelled  by  a 
irdly  rational  seal,  Francn  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Mus- 
Imans  of  £^pt,  and  gaining  access  to  the  presence  of  the 
ildan,  exhorted  that  fierce  tyrant  to  become  a  Christian. 
is  death  was  occasioned  by  his  severe  self-mortification, 
d  after  his  death  five  wounds  were  found  on  his  body, 
lich  he  had  himself  inflicted,  in  imitation  of  the  wounds 
%  by  the  naUs  of  the  cross  on  the  person  of  our  Saviour. 
-  Dominic  also,  Dante  says,  that  he  was  devoted  to 
irist's  service  by  his  mother : — 

"She  was  inspired  to  name  him  of  his  Owner, 
Whose  he  was  whoUj;  and  so  ealled  him  Dominie. 
The  loving  minion  of  a  Christian  fidth, 
The  hallowed  wrestler,  gentle  to  his  own. 
And  to  his  enemies  terrible,    o    q    o 
Forth  on  his  great  apostleship  he  fared, 
like  torrent  bursting  from  a  lofty  vein ; 
And  dashing  'gainst  the  stocks  of  heresy, 
Smote  fieroest  where  reslttanoo  was  most  stovf 

Par.,  Oani  tiL 

The  new  order  of  preacher^  soon  became  popular.    Their 

tire  was  mean,  and  a  cord  encircled  their  waist  to  denote 

e  subjection  in  which  they  kept  thefa*  bodies.     Traveling 

>m  place  to  place,  they  preached  in  the  public  streets^ 

d  administered  the  communion  from  a  portable  altar. 

leir  denunciations  of  the  secular  clergy  made  their  ser- 

DOS  the  more  palatable  to  the  people,  who,  blinded  as. 

ey  were  by  superstition,  could  not  escape  seeing  th^ 
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ridiculoiis  oppoftition  between  the  profenkms  aad  Ae  pne- 
tioe  of  their  priests.  In  a  few  yexn,  the  b^ging  tm 
were  welcomed  to  eveiy  hearth,  and  while  the  paikh 
churches  were  well-nigh  deserted,  crowds  hung  on  the  lips 
of  these  rude  instructors. 

Gregory  IX.  succeeded  Honorius  in  1227.  He  was  a  re- 
lation of  Innocent  III.,  and  inherited  all  that  Pontiff's  pride. 
In  an  account  given  by  a  cotemporary  of  the  life  (k  this 
Pope,  there  is  a  description  of  the  pomp  and  ceremcmial  of 
his  mauguration,  that  well  illustrates  the  d^^ree  of  gran- 
deur and  state  assumed  by  the  ''  Sovereign  Pontifife "  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  After  robing  himself  in  the  pallium 
and  other  robes  of  his  office,  he  said  mass  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  then  marched  at  the  head  of  a  long  train  of  prelates  to 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  aU  glittering  with  gold  and  jew- 
els. On  the  following  Easter  Sunday  he  cekbrated  mass 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  returned  with  a  crown  on  his 
head.  On  Monday,  haying  said  mass  at  St.  Peter's,  he 
assumed  a  double  crown,  mounted  a  richly-caparisoned 
horse,  and,  surroimded  by  the  cardinals  in  their  piu*ple 
vestments,  paraded  the  city.  The  streets  were  spread  with 
rich  tapestry,  brocaded  with  gold  and  silver,  the  most  gor- 
geous productions  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  locHns,  and 
so  highly  scented  as  to  perfume  the  air.  The  people 
chanted  hymns,  and  their  songs  were  accompanied  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  The  judges  and  officers  shone  in  gilded 
robes  and  silken  caps.  A  countless  multitude  in  procession 
carrkd  palm  branches  and  flowers,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  celebrated  the  Pope's  praise,  each  in  his  own  tongue. 
On  one  side  of  his  horse,  and  holding  his  bridle,  walked 
the  Senator  of  Rome ;  on  the  other  side,  the  Prefect  dis- 
charged the  same  office.  And  thus  was  he  conducted  to 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran. 

Between  this  Pope  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  there 
was  perpetual  enmity.  Soon  after  his  accessi<Hi,  the  Pon- 
tiff urged  Frederic  to  fulfill  his  promise  of  aiding  m  the 
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crusades.  The  emperor  renewed  his  promise^  but  was  pre- 
vented from  speedy  action  bj  an  attack  of  ilkess.  Not 
improbably,  also,  he  was  adverse  to  the  task.  The  hasty 
Pope,  discrediting  the  story  of  his  illness,  anathematized 
him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Church.  The  emperor  felt  it  no 
longer  needful  to  dissemble  that  hatred  to  the  papacy 
which  he  had  always  secretly  cherished.  "This  blood- 
sucker," said  he,  **  deceives  with  her  honeyed  words.  She 
sends  her  ambassadors,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothmg,  to  ev^ry 
land,  not  to  sow  the  word  of  God,  but  to  fetter  liberty,  to 
disturb  peace,  and  to  extort  gold."  And  to  give  sensible 
effect  to  his  animosity,  he  caused  his  emissaries  to  stir  up  such 
a  sedition  in  Rome  that  Gregory  was  obliged  to  flee.  The 
papal  historians  retaliate  on  the  German  monarch  for  his 
hard  words  about  the  Pope,  by  charging  him  with  tyran- 
nical cruelty,  and  even  with  such  barbarity  as  putting  his 
captives  to  death  by  inclosing  them  in  leaden  shrouds  in 
which  they  were  horribly  burned.  Even  Dante  gives  cur- 
rency to  this  story.  Describing  the  Hypocrites  who  are 
groaning  out  their  never-ending  sufferings  in  the  sixth 
chasm  of  hell,  he  says — 

"  Cloaks  had  they  on—    o    o    o    o 
Outside,  with  dazzling  gold  thej  gilitter'd  bright, 

Inside,  with  ponderous  lead  were  they  so  lined 
That  Frederio's  cloaks  compared  to  them  were  light.'' 

InfertL,  Cant.  zziiL 

But  Dante  revered  the  papacy  while  he  hated  the  popes. 

In  1 228  the  emperor  performed  his  promise,  and  a  large  ex- 
pedition of  Germans  set  sail  for  Egypt,  which  had  become 
the  chief  point  of  attack  with  crusaders,  as  being  the  head- 
quarters of  Saracenic  strength.  Gregory  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  if  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
really  so  dear  to  his  soul  as  he  ostentatiously  professed.  Had 
he  been  sincere  he  would  doubtless  have  released  the  em- 
peror from  the  excommunication  he  had  pronounced.  But  so 
fierce  was  hk  personal  hostility  to  Frederic,  that  he  now 
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actually  repeated  the  sentence,  and  indoded  the  wbde 
army  Uiat  had  followed  him  to  the  east  He  farther  sent 
messages  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  not  to  hold  conmra- 
nion  with  the  anathematized  emperor.  And  although  Fred- 
eric succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  and  triumphantly  placed 
the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on  his  own  head,  the  only  reward 
which  the  Pope's  servile  vassab  would  hestow  on  their  de- 
liverer were  ungrateful  insults,  and  intrigues  against  his  life. 

During  the  emperor's  absence  Italy  was  distracted  hy 
continual  conflicts  between  his  adherents  and  those  of  the 
Pope.  The  cities  of  northern  Italy  now  b^an  to  range 
themselves  imder  the  hostile  banners.  Milan  was  mhalHted 
by  Guelfs,  Pisa  by  Ghibhelines,  and  many  of  the  cities,  like 
Florence,  were  divided  against  themselves.  In  such  places 
the  rancor  of  party  strife  was  exasperated  by  personal  ani- 
mosity. On  Frederic's  return  from  the  east,  his  yeteran 
soldiers  poured  down  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  and  quickly 
established  his  preeminence  in  the  north  and  south.  The 
city  of  Rome  itself  was  closely  invested  by  the  imperial  forces 
when  Gregory  died,  in  1241,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Celestine  IY.  died  within  a  few  days  of  his  election,  and 
was  followed  by  the  cardinal  Sinibaldo,  who  was  choeen  by 
the  cardinals  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  emperor,  because 
he  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  Sinibaldo  assumed  the 
title  of  Innocent  IV.  The  very  name  which  he  selected, 
however,  seemed  to  indicate  a  spirit  of  enmity  to  imperial 
rule ;  and  when  Frederic  was  congratulated  on  the  choice 
that  had  been  made,  he  shook  his  head  and  observed, 
"  Instead  of  remaining  my  friend,  he  wiU  become  my  ene- 
my. No  pope  can  be  a  Ghibbeline."  Nor  was  the  empe- 
ror deceived.  Innocent  soon  showed  himself  his  implacable 
foe ;  for,  escaping  to  Lyons,  he  there  sxunmoned  his  cardi- 
nals around  him,  and  renewed  the  anathemas  pronounced 
upon  the  emperor  by  Gregory  in  yet  severer  terms.  The 
assembled  prelates  turned  their  torches  and  candles  toward 
the  ground  and  extinguished  them,  while  Innocent  ex- 
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claimed,  "So  may  the  emperor's  glory  and  prosperity 
vanish  forever !''  It  was  at  this  Coimcil  of  Lyons  that  the 
Pope  first  conferred  the  red  habit  on  the  cardinals,  as  a 
sign  that  it  was  ever  their  duty  to  shed  their  blood  in  de- 
fense of  the  Church. 

At  this  council,  also.  Innocent  solemnly  pronounced 
Frederic  to  be  deposed  from  his  throne,  and  another  was 
nominated  in  his  place.  But  this  farce  produced  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  involying  Italy  and  Germany  in  quarrels 
and  bloodshed  during  the  whole  life  of  the  reigning  empe- 
ror. Frederic  contmued  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  when  the  news  was  brought  him 
of  the  Pope's  extrane  sentence,  he  scornfully  bade  all  his 
crowns  to  be  placed  before  him,  and  then  exclaimed,  **  I 
still  possess  ihem  all,  and  no  pope  shall  deprive  me  of  them." 

The  Pope's  hostility  was,  however,  sufficiently  potent  to 
add  vehemence  to  the  strife  between  Guelf  and  GUbbeline ; 
and  Frederic's  life  was  worn  out  in  the  fatigues  and  reverses 
of  a  mihtary  life,  until  death  ended  his  earthly  troubles  in 
1250.  When  Innocent  received  the  welcome  tidings  of  the 
emperor's  death  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  "  Let  the  heav- 
ens rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad,"  were  his  words  to 
the' clergy  of  Sicily,  "for  the  tempest  and  the  thunder 
which  have  so  long  threatened  your  heads  are  changed  by 
the  death  of  that  man  into  refreshing  breezes  and  fertilizing 
dews." 

The  death  of  Frederic  had  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to 
Innocent's  ambition.  He  forthwith  prepared  to  bring  into 
subjection  the  whole  south  of  Italy ;  nor  did  he  cease  until 
he  had  seized  upon  Naples,  and  compelled  Manfred,  the 
son  of  Frederic,  and  the  real  heir  to  the  throne,  to  lead  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  as  he  crossed  the  Garigliano.  But  this 
Pontiff's  aspiring  course  was  cut  short  by  death  in  1254, 
and  he  expired  in  the  well-grounded  conviction  that  he  died 
the  most  powerful  prince  who  had  ever  filled  "  the  thrcoe. 
of  St,  Petm-." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

POLinOAL  IMBTnON  OF  THS   FAPAOT THX  POPE   RAHKID 

AMONG  EUBOPEAN  SOYSRSIONS. A.  D.  1254^1S8L 

It  is  evident  that  the  main  object  of  papal  cupidity  had 
quite  changed  since  the  days  of  Gregory  Vll.  It  was  his 
chief  aim  to  free  the  Church  from  the  domination  of  a  sec- 
ular power ;  and  he  and  his  inunediate  successors  were  not 
unwilhng  to  sacrifice  mere  temporal  estates  in  order  to  gain 
this  paramount  end.  Their  object  was  to  establish  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  But  the  crusades  had 
fully  accomplished  this  end;  and  the  quarrels  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  were  the  fruits  not  of  spiritual,  but  of  temporal 
ambition.  It  was  no  longer  the  Church  of  Borne,  but  the 
court  of  Rome,  that  sought  to  establish  and  increase  its  do- 
minion. And  with  such  a  perfect  disregard  of  all  Christian ' 
or  even  moral  obligations  did  Innocent  pursue  this  end,  that 
the  expressions  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  Innocent's  seem  fully  justified :  '*  We  have  received  your 
epistle,  and  listened  to  your  envoy.  He  has  spoken  to  us 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  know  better  than  you  know,  and 
whom  we  honor  more  than  you  honor  /**  Surely  the  osten- 
tatious *'  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  "  must  have  blushed  as 
he  perused  this  rebuke  of  the  Mussulman  chief ! 

Alexander  IY.,  the  next  occupant  of  the  papal  throne, 
was  a  man  of  like  disposition  with  Innocent,  but  without 
his  abilities.  His  whole  pontificate  was  a  scene  of  turbu- 
lence. The  Lombard  cities  had  been  for  some  years  perse- 
cuted by  Eccelino,  a  powerful  noble  of  the  Ghibbeline 
party.  The  atrocious  cruelties  of  this  tyrant  rendered  his 
name  a  by- word  in  Italy  for  many  generations.  The  citi- 
zens of  Rome  had  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  auch 
usurpations,  which  now  began  to  grow  common  with  the 
overgrown  baronial  chieftains,  by  committing  the  govern- 
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ment  of  their  city  to  a  noble  of  another  city,  (not  being  able 
to  trust  their  own,)  who  was  styled  Senator  of  Home,  and 
inherited  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  vested  in 
the  senate.  The  senator  at  the  time  was  Brancaleone,  a 
virtuous  Bolognese  noble,  who  was  so  resolute  in  the  en- 
forcement of  order,  that  he  razed  to  the  groimd  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  citadels  within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  were  occupied  by  ringleaders  of  sedition. 
He  even  exercised  his  authority  against  the  Pontiff  himself, 
by  compelling  him  to  dwell  quietly  within  the  proper  lim- 
its of  his  see.  It  was  thus  that  in  the  ambi  ion  of  the  feu- 
dal lords,  and  the  still  more  aspiring  spirit  of  the  popes, 
those  factions  originated  in  northern  Italy  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  fall  of  the  numerous  free  republics  that  had 
preserved  their  liberties,  imder  nominal  subjection  to  the 
emperor,  for  several  centuries.  But  the  chief  transaction 
of  Alexander's  pontificate  was  his  attempt  to  repeat  the 
subjugation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  papal  yoke.  To 
effect  this  he  waged  war  almost  incessantly  with  Manfred, 
the  reigning  prince,  but  was  eventually  defeated  by  that 
noble's  courage  and  warlike  skill.  On  the  whole  Alexander 
added  nothing  to  the  power  or  dignity  of  the  papal  office, 
while  the  corruptness  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  He 
died  in  1257. 

The  rapidly-growing  power  of  Manfred  greatly  alarmed 
the  Guelfic  party,  and  led  them  to  look  to  France  for  sue- 
cor.  Louis  IX.,  now  the  king  of  that  country,  was  so  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Church  that  he  has  been  can- 
onized as  a  saint,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  so  faithful  an  auxiliary  would  render  efficient  help  in 
the  present  emergency.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  sympathy  of  France  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  papal  power  that  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  was  now  elected  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
The  new  Pontiff,  Urban  IY.,  well  understanding  the 
grounds  of  his  elevation,  commenoed  hit  reign  by  undil- 
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ginied  acts  of  hoetility  toward  the  quarter  from  which  dan- 
ger was  apprehended.  He  first  of  all  summoned  Manfred 
of  Naples  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  to  answer  fnr  tht 
many  crimes  with  which  he  stood  charged.  Upon  Msn- 
fred's  refusal,  the  Pope  next  excommunicated  him»  and 
then  wrote  to  the  French  court,  desbing  assistanoe  to  com- 
pel "  this  usurper  "  to  descend  from  the  thnme.  To  make 
the  temptation  irresistible,  he  solemnly  pronounced  aentaioe 
of  deposition  on  Manfred,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  i 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king,  on  oonditioa  ^ 
of  his  undertaking  the  expedition.  On  thk  palpably  unjust 
and  unwarrantable  procedure  of  the  Pontifif 's  did  the  house 
of  Anjou  base  their  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown ;  and  in 
defense  of  such  a  shadowy  title  was  Italy  tormented  by 
many  French  invasions,  and  repeatedly  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  her  bravest  sons. 

But  while  Charles  of  Anjou  was  making  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Naples  Pope  Urban  died.  Tet,  that  the 
plans  of  his  pontificate  might  be  steadily  followed  up«  the 
conclave  elected  another  Frenchman  in  his  room,  who  as- 
aumed  the  title  of  Clbment  IY.  Soon  after  the  new  elec- 
tion Charles  of  Anjou  entered  Italy,  and  on  passing  through 
Bome  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Pontifif,  who  crowned 
him  in  St.  Peter's  as  King  of  the  Sicilies.  The  question 
between  Charles  and  Manfred  was  decided  a  few  weeks 
later  at  the  battle  of  Grandella,  near  Benevento,  when  Man- 
fred defended  his  cause  with  the  noblest  valor,  but  finding 
the  day  going  against  him,  threw  himself  at  last  despanv 
ingly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  and  quickly  fell  corered 
with  wounds.  Charles,  with  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  char- 
acteristic of  his  nature,  refused  the  dead  warrior  an  honor- 
able burial,  on  the  pretence  of  heresy ;  but  his  humaner  sol- 
dierSy  touched  by  the  gallantry  and  beauty  of  their  fidlen 
foe,  cast  each  of  them  a  stone  upon  his  body,  which  waa, 
by  this  means,  buried  beneath  a  hillock,  still  known  by  the 
naliveB  as  The  Rock  of  Roses.    The  eokl-hearted  Pope, 
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boweyer,  Bterdiy  bade  the  Bi&kop  of  Oosenia  to  exhume  the 
body,  beeaiue  it  wae  laid  in  Church  land ;  aad  fio  Dante 
makes  the  shade  of  lilaQ&ed  ezelaiia : — 

"  Cosenzs'8  shepheTd,  by  Pope  Clement  sent 
To  hunt  me  down, — haA  he  bat  read  aright 

The  Holy  Soriptiues,  fbr  his  gnidanoe  lent, 

My  bones  had  still  their  former  bed  possesa'd, 
Near  Benevento,  at  the  bridge's  head ; 

And,  guarded  by  the  mound,  had  been  at  resf 

Purg,,  Cant  ill 

In  the  wars  which  Charles  was  obliged  to  wage  perpet" 
ually,  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  his  ill-gotten  territoiy, 
be  received  constant  aid  from  Clement  lY.,  who  has  left 
behind  him  a  disgraceful  name  for  worldly  ambition  and 
wanUm  cruelty.  His  last  act  was  one  of  his  worst ;  it  was 
to  countenance  the  NeapoHtan  king  in  his  sanguinary  treat- 
ment of  the  £mperor  Conradin,  Barbarossa's  last  descend- 
aat»  who  was  captured  when  asserting  in  battle  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  the  SiciHes.  He  was  dragged  by  his  blood- 
thirsty rictor  to  the  market-place  of  Naples,  and  there  be- 
headed on  a  scaffold  as  a  traitor  to  the  realm.  Conradin 
was  so  youthful  that  his  fate  excited  the  pty  of  even  the 
French  soldiers  who  had  taken  him ;  and  when  the  touch- 
ing cry  escaped  him — "0,  my  mother,  how  dreadful  is 
the  grief  that  awaits  thee  for  my  fate !"  a  shout  of  indignar 
tion  arose  from  the  crowd  of  spectators.  But  the  tyrant's 
yindictiYe  spirit  was  not  to  be  mollified,  and  the  emperor's 
wife,  sister,  and  children,  with  nearly  all  the  Ghibbelines 
that  could  be  seized,  shared  his  unhappy  fate.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  statement  is  true,  that  Clement  felt  so  much 
remorse  for  the  part  he  had  home  in  this  outrageous  crime 
that  his  end  was  greatly  hastened  by  sorrow. 

Thus  terminated  the  long  struggle  between  the  popes 
and  the  emperors,  which,  conmienced  by  Hildebrand  and 
Henry  lY.,  had  continued,  with  scarcely  an  intermission, 

for  more  than  two  centuries.    The  Pope  had  gained  a  comr 

11* 
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plete  yictory.  Aided  much  by  that  derotion  to  papal  au- 
thority which  the  cmsadea  had  generally  diffuBed,  bat 
much  more  by  the  intestine  divisions  ci  the  empire,  aiisiiig 
naturally  from  the  feudal  system,  the  pontiflEs  had  at  length 
triumphantly  succeeded  in  trampling  under  foot  the  success- 
ors of  Charlemagne.  Henceforth  Germany  was  no  Icmger 
imited  under  a  single  head.  "Emperors,''  indeed,  there 
were,  but  the  empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  German 
rulers  became  mere  puppets  of  the  Pope.  To  avert  the 
danger  of  one  prince  in  Germany  rising  to  predominant 
power,  these  princes  all  consented  to  accept  the  Pontiff's 
nominee,  and  style  him  emperor,  that  so  no  real  monarch 
might  control  or  thwart  them  in  following  their  own  ambi- 
tious aims. 

By  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  a  vacancy  was  created  not 
easily  supplied.  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  conclave, 
every  member  of  which  now  aspired  to  the  tiaray  occa- 
*  sioned  a  contest  which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years ;  but 
at  length,  in  1272,  they  agreed  to  elect  Theobald,  a  native 
of  Placenza,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Grboobt  X.  The 
new  Pontiff  had  recently  returned  from  the  Holy  Land;  in- 
deed at  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  yet  absent,  and  he 
so  deeply  sympathized  with  the  oppression  endured  by  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  that  country,  that  hk  first  effort 
was  to  excite  once  more  a  crusade  in  their  defense.  His 
earnestness  in  the  cause  alone  gave  him  success,  for  the 
motives  of  the  popes  in  stirring  up  a  crusading  spirit  now 
began  to  be  better  understood,  so  clearly  had  these  expe- 
ditions brought  advantage  and  emolument  only  to  them. 
But  Gregory's  evident  sincerity  attached  some  value  to  ar- 
guments intrinsically  worthless.  His  impasuoned  appeals 
to  the  European  monarchs  prevailed,  and  the  khigs  of 
France,  England,  Aragon,  and  Sicily,  agreed  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise.  A  more  active,  because  a  more  interested 
ally,  was  Rudolf,  the  new  emperor,  who  offered  to  com- 
mand the  expedition.     Rudolf,  although  only  a  petty  count 
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and  mere  militaiy  adventurer,  had  been  raised  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Pope  and  the 
barons  of  Germany,  partly  because  of  his  warlike  halxtB, 
which  insured  his  sturdy  opposition  to  the  ambition  of 
other  German  princes,  and  partly  because,  as  a  hearty 
Guelf,  he  was  a  safe  instrument  for  the  Pope.  He  had 
agreed,  if  elected,  to  yield  imconditional  obedience  to  the 
Boman  See,'  to  renounce  all  clum  upon  Italy,  and  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  house  of  Anjou.  And  that  he  might 
further  be  deprived  of  any  pretext  for  a  visit  to  Rome, 
Gregory  hastened  in  person  to  Lausanne,  and  there,  re* 
ceiving  the  rich  prize  of  an  emperor's  homage,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  far  cheaper  benedictions  of  the  Church. 

During  Gregory's  pontificate,  a  council  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  Pope's  first  object  was  to  for- 
ward his  projected  crusade.  He  also  enacted  various  de- 
crees for  regulating  the  election  of  bishops,  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  for  check-' 
ing  the  growth  of  the  mendicant  orders,  which  already  be- 
gan to  display  an  unruly  and  turbulent  spirit.  But  the 
most  remarkable  decree  of  this  council  was  that  for  the 
proper  election  of  popes,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the 
cardinals  should  be  shut  up  in  one  chamber,  which  they 
were  not  to  leave  until  their  choice  was  finally  made.  If 
in  three  days  they  had  not  arrived  at  a  decision,  their  food 
was  to  be  limited  to  a  single  dish  at  each  meal,  and,  after 
the  fifteenth  day,  they  were  to  receive  nothing  but  bread, 
wine,  and  water.  These  regulations  have  continued,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  to  the  present  day,  and  have 
proved  so  efficacious,  that  for  nearly  six  hundred  years 
there  have  been  but  few  instances  of  a  long-disputed  election. 

In  returning  from  this  couilcil,  Gregory  passed  through 
the  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  anxious  that  no  domestic  dissen- 
sions should  interfere  with  this  darling  project  of  uniting 
all  parties  in  another  crusade,  he  spared  no  pains  to  har- 
monize the  fierce  strifes  betw^een  Goelfs  and  Ghibbelinee, 
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which  in  eveiy  part  of  Northern  Italy  grew  more  intensely 
Utter,  now  that  the  unquestionable  triumph  of  the  Pope 
caused  them  to  assume  a  local  rather  than  a  pc^tical  char- 
acter. In  this  good  design,  however,  he  met  with  but  ia- 
diflPerent  success.  The  passions  which  had  been  ccmstantly 
fed  with  fresh  fuel  for  successive  generaUcma,  were  not  to 
be  quenched  in  a  day.  Florence  feigned  submission,  and 
then  immediately  renewed  its  quarrek,  for  which  the  indig- 
nant Pontiff  laid  it  under  an  interdict.  But  Gregoiy  himself 
gave  a  singular  proof  soon  afterward  of  the  levity  with 
which  the  papal  censures  were  now  employed.  Being  comr 
peUed  to  cross  the  Amo  by  the  bridge  of  Florence,  he  re- 
stored his  benediction  to  the  city  while  he  traveled  through 
it»  and  excommunicated  it  again  as  soon  as  he  had  passed 
the  gates ;  ''  because/'  says  the  historian,  "  it  was  not  de- 
cent for  a  Pope  to  pass  through  a  city  under  interdict.'* 
The  preparations  for  Gregory's  crusade  were  all  complete ; 
but  "before  one  galley  had  departed,  (»*,  perhapa,  one 
soldier  embarked,"  the  Pontiff  fell  sick  and  died.  '*  From 
that  moment,"  says  Sismondi,  ''  the  kings  into  whom  he 
had  inspired  his  enthusiasm  renounced  their  chivalrous  proj* 
ects ;  the  Greeks  returned  to  their  schisms,  and  the  Catho- 
lics, divided  afresh,  turned  against  each  other  those  arms 
which  they  had  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Pales- 
tine." 

Innocent  V.  succeeded  Gregory,  but  died  inunediately 
after  his  consecration.  Adrian  Y.,  his  successor,  died  be- 
fore that  ceremony  could  be  performed ;  and  John  XXI., 
who  followed  next,  was  killed  about  three  months  after  Ids 
election  by  the  fallmg  in  of  the  roof  of  his  apartment. 

NioHouis  III.  is,  therefore,  the  next  Pontiff  of  whose  life 
we  have  anything  to  record.  He  ascended  the  throne  in 
1277,  and,  short  as  was  his  reign,  proved,  by  his  consum- 
mate artifice  and  policy,  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  a 
post  which  was  now  become  notorious  for  the  grasping  am- 
bition and  unscrupulous  craftiness  of  its  occupants.     The 
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tyrant  of  Naples,  Charles  of  Anjoo,  had  been  promoted  to 
that  erowB  in  the  hope  of  his  ccmtmumg  a  staunch  defender 
of  the  Church.  The  same  expectation  had  led  to  his 
being  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  Roman  See.  But  the 
unbounded  rapaciousness  of  that  prince  developed  itself 
anew  as  new  opportunities  arose,  and  he  now  laid  claim  to 
the  government  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  protector 
of  the  estates  belon^g  to  the  Church.  Nicholas,  how- 
ever, with  the  most  refined  diplomacy,  played  off  the  £m* 
peror  Rudolf  against  Charles,  and  then  Charles  against  the 
Emperor.  He  incited  Rudolf  to  threaten  an  invasion  of 
Italy,  to  recover  to  imperial  rule  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the 
empire  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  taking  care  to  make  him 
first  of  all  promise  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  the  landa 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  from  the  days  of  CoH" 
stantme  the  Great  to  those  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Thea» 
while  the  Neapolitan  long  trembled  at  the  threatened  ven- 
geance, the  wily  Pontiff  engaged  to  aval  it  on  condition  of 
Charles's  renoimcing  his  claims  upon  any  part  of  Italy  lying 
north  of  the  boundaries  of  Naples.  It  was,  therefore,  by 
this  cunning  and  fraudulent  procedure  that  the  popes  be- 
came enrolled  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  for,  until 
the  time  of  Nicholas  III.,  the  Pontiff  had  always  been  ib 
the  anomalous  position  of  a  titular  monarch  without  a  fixed 
territory — of  a  ruler  without  any  defined  population  of 
subjects  whom  he  might  indisputably  claim  to  rule. 

The  brief  reign  of  Nicholas  III.  thus  becomes  an  import* 
ant  epoch  in  tibe  history  of  the  papacy.  It  lasted  hardly 
three  years,  but  he  contrived  in  so  short  a  period  to  place 
the  popedom  on  that  lofty  eminence  to  which  it  had  al- 
ways aspired;  and,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
atep,  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  future  decline.  For  no 
sooner  had  the  Pope  taken  his  place  among  ordinary  sov- 
ereigns, than  he  began  to  lose  that  moral  power  which  he 
had  formerly  exercised  over  all  who  professed  the  Chris- 
tian faith.    Christ's  sole  vicar  upon  earth,  and  the  great 
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head  of  the  universal  Chorcb,  gradually  sank  in  general 
teem,  till  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  seoond-nto 
sovereign  of  a  petty  Italian  State. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PAPACY  CULMINATES  AND  DE0LIHB8  UHDEB   POPE 
BONIPACE  VIII. — ^A.  D.  1281-1808. 

To  Nicholas  succeeded  Martin  lY,,  whose  pontificate  is 
made  revoltingly  memorable  by  the  tragical  event  known 
in  history  as  the  "Sicilian  Vespers."  The  cruelty  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  provoked  among  the  Sicilians  a  spirit 
of  deadly  revenge,  which  broke  out  at  last  in  the  most  aw- 
ful of  all  forms.  On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday,  1282, 
while  the  citizens  of  Palermo  were  moving  in  prooeesioD  to 
hear  the  vesper  service,  a  young  maiden  of  rank  and  beauty 
was  insulted  by  one  of  Charles's  French  soldiers.  The 
Sicilians  seized  the  moment  of  excitement  to  avexige  them- 
selves for  all  former  provocations.  While  the  vesper-bell 
was  yet  tolling,  a  massacre  of  the  French  b^;an,  which 
did  not  cease  in  Palermo  till  every  Frenchman  had  been 
slaughtered ;  and,  spreading  from  that  city  to  the  rest  of 
the  island,  included  among  its  victims  no  fewer  than  eight 
thousand,  before  the  demon  of  revenge  was  satiated  with 
blood.  Of  Martin  himself  it  is  enough  to  know  that  be  was 
a  confederate  and  ally  of  the  execrable  Charles,  and  that  he 
bore  such  inveterate  enmity  to  the  German  nation,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  openly  that  "  he  wished  GFermany 
were  a  pond  full  of  fish,  and  he  a  pike,  that  he  might  swal- 
low them  all !"  Such  was  now  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
still  blasphemously  dared  to  call  themselves  "Christ's 
vicars  upon  earth."  0  sacred  name  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  how  hast  thou  been  abused ! 

HoNORixrs  IV.  and  Nicholas  IV.  were  nether  ci  them 
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extraordinary  men,  nor  did  tbdr  pontificates  produce  any 
very  remarkable  events.  The  one  reigned  only  three,  and 
the  other  but  four  years ;  for  the  popedom  had  now  be- 
come so  rich  a  prize  that  old  age  and  decrepitude  were  re- 
garded by  the  conclave  as  the  most  desirable  qualifications 
for  the  post.  None  but  the  most  aged  were  elected,  with 
a  view  of  shortly  renewing  the  election.  Celbstike  V., 
however,  who  w(»e  the  tiara  during  the  year  1294,  is 
worthy  of  some  notice,  not  indeed  for  the  events  of  his 
brief  reign,  but  for  the  singularity  of  his  character.  The 
cardinals  had  been  for  some  time  divided  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Nicholas  lY.,  when  one  of  their 
number  announced  that  Peter,  the  hermit  of  Murrone,  had 
received  a  solemn  revelation  from  heaven,  while  bowing  at 
midnight  before  the  altar,  announcing  that  some  awful  ca- 
lamity would  happen  unless  their  election  was  made  within 
the  four  following  months.  The  mention  of  the  hermit's 
name  introduced  a  discussion  of  his  character.  His  auster- 
ity and  self-denying  manner  of  life,  his  numerous  virtues, 
and  his  fame  for  miraculous  powers,  were  all  recounted. 
At  length,  notwithstanding  the  mocking  sneers  of  Benedict 
of  Gaeta,  the  cardinals  resolved  that  no  better  pontifif  could 
be  found  than  Pietro  da  Murrone.  The  deputation  who 
waited  upon  him  abandoned  their  steeds  at  the  town  d 
Sulmone,  and  commenced  on  foot  their  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain Murrone,  on  the  side  of  which  the  hermit's  solitary 
abode  was  fixed.  The  path  was  rugged,  the  scene  deso- 
late and  bleak.  The  embassy  found  Peter  in  his  cell,  a 
natural  cave  in  the  hill-side,  and  not  being  allowed  to  enter, 
communicated  their  business  through  an  iron-latticed  win- 
dow. The  old  man  listened  in  astonishment.  His  wan  and 
furrowed  countenance  flushed  strangely  at  the  news,  and 
his  emaciated  frame  trembled  violently,  and  at  last  sunk 
upon  the  flooring  of  his  cave.  After  spending  a  few  mo- 
ments in  prayer,  he  replied,  "  I  accept  the  pontificate :  I 
dare  not  reust  the  will  of  God,  or  be  wanting  to  the  Church 
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in  her  neceaaity.'*  He  then  hartenad  to  quit  Us  mB»  Hiri 
shortly  afterward  descended  the  lonely  moniitain  where  he 
had  dwelt  so  many  years,  riding  on  an  ass,  the  bridle  h^og 
held  by  two  princes — ^the  longs  of  Sicily  and  Hungary. 
Arrived  at  Rome,  he  was  greeted  by  the  eonelayi^  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Celsbtihs  Y. 

But  this  transition  from  a  cell  to  a  palace»  from  solitude 
to  the  active  business  of  the  pontificate,  was  too  sudden  and 
too  vast  a  change  for  Celestine's  intellect  to  bear.     Natu- 
rally of  weak  understanding,  wholly  uncultiYated  by  study, 
and  as  simple  as  a  child  in  the  manners  of  the  world,  he 
became  the  butt  of  Roman  ridicule,  instead  of  an  object  of 
veneration  and  homage.     His  simplicity  tempted  and  re- 
warded deception,  and  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinaiy  errors  m  the  discharge  of  his  easieet  duties.     Under 
the  subtile  influence  of  the  Sicilian  king,  he  took  np  hit 
abode  at  Naples  in  preference  to  Rome,  and  it  was  a  natu« 
ral  complaint  of  the  Romans  that  he  should  prefer  being 
entertained  as  a  guest  to  reigning  as  a  monarch.    And 
when,  at  length,  at  Charles  of  Anjou's  request,  Celestine 
added  seven  Frenchmen  at  once  to  the  college  of  cardinalB, 
the  murmurs  of  the  priesthood  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  they  gave  open  expression  to  their  displeasure.    To 
Celestine  himself  the  honors  of  the  popedom  had  been  only 
a  grievous  burden,  and  its  business  an  irksome  taak.    He 
sighed  for  the  quiet  solitude  of  his  henmtage,  and  even  had 
a  cell  constructed  in  the  midst  of  his  palace^  whither  he 
might  occasionally  retire  for  meditation  and  prayer ;  so  that 
he  was  quite  prepared  for  the  suggestion  of  the  Cardinal 
Benedict  of  Gaeta,  that  he  had  better  resign  a  post  for 
which  he  was  so  obviously  unfitted.     With  far  g^reater  joy 
did  he  relinquish  the  tiara  than  he  had  felt  in  Aaanmitig  it, 
and  after  only  five  months  of  power  he  quitted  the  papal 
throne,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  beloved 
solitude. 

But  grateful  as  the  resignation  of  Celestine  was  to  the 
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cardinals,  it  was  r^^arded  as  fi^uaneful  by  all  who  thought 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  popedom  <}f  more  consequence 
than  its  temporal  advantages,  and  its  honor  of  greater  mo- 
ment than  its  emoluments.  Dante  has  indignantly  placed 
the  recreant  Celestine  in  his  imaginaiy  hell  among  the  spirits 
who,  stimg  by  wasps  and  hornets,  are  condemned  to  foUpw 
forever,  in  giddy  whirl,  the  movements  of  an  incessantly 
revolving  flag — 

«o    o    o    o    When  some  of  these  I  recognized,  I  saw 

And  knew  the  shade  of  him  who  to  base  fear 

Yielding,  algnred  his  high  estate." 

Ittfem,,  Cant.  iiL 

The  persuasions  of  Benedict  of  Gaeta  had  not  be^i  dis- 
interested. In  fact,  he  had  only  removed  Celestine  to  make 
way  (or  himself,  and  he  now  ascended  the  papal  throne  with 
the  title  of  Bonifaob  VIII.  In  him  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VJU. 
and  of  Innocent  III.  hved  once  again.  Arrogant  and  auda- 
cious as  either,  he  was  more  selfish  and  avaricious  than  both. 
He  was  just  the  man  to  strain  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy 
beycmd  all  endurable  limits ;  and  this  he  so  effectually  ac- 
complished, that  it  is  from  the  days  of  Boniface  YIII.  that 
we  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  the  papal  power.  Boniface 
commenced  his  pontificate  by  asserting  his  right  to  adjudi- 
cate in  all  matters  whatsoever  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Albert,  of  Austria,  had  slain  his  competit(N*s  for  the  impe- 
rial crown,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  Pope  for  the  custom- 
ary confirmation.  Boniface  replied  to  the  messenger  by 
putting  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  exclaiming,  ''  It  is  I 
who  am  Caesar — ^it  is  I  who  am  emperor !"  And  from  that 
time  it  became  usual  for  the  ponti£&  to  wear  a  double  crown, 
indicating  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy, 
imtil  the  conceit  of  a  later  pope  added  a  third  diadem  to 
the  bauble. 

There  seemed  literally  no  limits  to  the  arrogance  of  Boni* 
face.  As  if  he  were  more  than  human,  he  pretended  to 
give  and  take  away  erowiM  and  aoeptaf  1^  tlie  mere  «x« 
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pression  of  bis  will.  Sar^nia  and  Corsica  he  bestowed  on 
James  of  Aragon ;  Hungary,  on  the  grandson  of  Charies 
of  Anjou.  The  crown  of  Scotland  be  asserted  to  be  bisp 
and  imperiously  ordered  the  EngUsb  conqueror  of  that  conn- 
try,  Edward  I.,  to  withdraw  bis  troops.  These  ridiculous 
pretensions  were  fruitful  indeed  only  of  discord ;  but  they 
show  to  what  a  degree  this  Pope  was  prepared  to  indulge 
bis  monstrous  appetite  for  power. 

On  the  decline  of  the  empire,  the  French  monarch  had 
found  himself  by  far  the  most  potent  in  Europe ;  and  Philip 
the  Fair,  who  now  occupied  the  throne,  was  not  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  ofifensive  dictation  and  absurd  claims  set 
up  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  jealousies  of  these  two 
men  soon  led  to  a  quarrel,  the  results  of  which  secured  to 
the  French  nation  some  lasting  protection  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Pope,  and  at  the  same  time  discovered  to  the 
world  the  essential  weakness  of  the  papacy,  notwithstand- 
ing its  boastful  and  swaggering  demeanor.  This  quarrel 
prepared  the  way  for  a  series  of  struggles,  which  eventually 
brought  about  the  great  Reformation.  Boniface  had  heard 
that  the  king  had  levied  taxes  on  the  clergy  of  his  realm, 
as  well  as  on  the  laity — an  act  which  the  Pope  regarded  as 
a  presumptuous  infringement  of  his  rights.  He  therefore 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  all  who 
should  afterward  exact  such  impositions,  and  even  against 
all  who  should  pay  them.  To  this  bull  Philip  replied  by 
an  edict  forbidding  the  export  of  any  money  or  jewels  from 
France,  thereby  preventing  the  Pope  from  obtaining  the 
tribute  which  the  French  clergy  were  in  the  habit  of  sending. 

It  was,  probably,  through  lack  of  supplies,  owing  to  this 
edict,  that  Boniface  invented  a  new  method  of  replenishing 
the  papal  exchequer.  The  year  1300  was  at  hand,  and 
Boniface  bethought  him  that  the  plenary  indulgences  which 
bad  formerly  been  bestowed  on  crusaders  might,  now  that 
the  crusading  spirit  was  wholly  extinct,  be  conferred,  with 
great  profit  to  himself,  on  all  who  should,  once  in  a  biindred 
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years,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  The  Jubilee  was  there- 
fore proclaimed.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this  ingenious 
conception,  that  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  city  at  one  time,  by 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scene ;  and  as  many  as  two  millions 
were  said  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  ofiferings  of  so  many  superstitiously  devout  strangers  at 
the  various  shrines  of  the  city  were  so  large  a  source  of 
revenue,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  jubilee 
came  ultimately  to  be  celebrated  every  twenty-fifth  year. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  fertile  invention  of  the  pon- 
tifical genius  did  not  discover  some  excellent  reason  for  re- 
newing it  yet  oftener. 

In  1301  the  French  king  took  another  step  which 
offended  the  Pope,  who  regarded  it  as  a  slight,  if  not  an 
insult  to  himself.  A  bishop  had  committed  treason,  and 
had  therefore  been  imprisoned,  and  Philip  wrote  to  the 
Pontiff  desiring  that  the  culprit  might  be  suspended  from 
office.  Boniface  immediately  published  a  bull,  convening 
all  the  clergy  of  France  to  an  assembly  at  Rome,  and  re- 
plying to  the  king  by  insisting  that  the  bishop  should  be 
instantly  released,  because  no  layman,  not  even  a  king,  had 
power  to  incarcerate  a  priest.  "  God,"  said  the  imperious 
Pope,  "  has  set  me  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root 
out  and  pull  down,  to  build  and  to  plant  in  his  name.  I 
give  you  to  know  that  you  arc  our  subject  both  in  spirituals 
and  temporals."  The  king  contemptuously  replied  to  this 
nonsense,  "We  give  your  foolship  to  know  that  in  tem- 
porals we  are  subject  to  no  man."  The  bull  of  Pope  Boni- 
face was  publicly  burned  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  Philip 
inmiediately  convoked  a  parliament,  before  which  ho  laid 
the  whole  question  between  himself  and  the  Pr/pc;.  Tho 
barons  took  paort  with  their  Idng ;  and  even  the  cl«r^y  f#?lt 
that  they  owed  a  divided  allegiance,  and  iniiti4trtw4  iht^  Vnfm 
to  be  exempted  from  attending  his  proj«d4»d  mmmMy, 
But  th«  Pope  would  not  listan  (0  thsir  pnj4r«   1§$ 
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them  for  their  iaithlessneas  and  cowardice^  and  vged  them 
to  hasten  to  his  presence.  A  few  of  the  cleigy  complied ; 
and  in  the  council  which  followed,  Boniface  iaaned  anodier 
bull,  in  which  he  asserted  that  there  waa  but  one  head  of 
the  Church,  namely,  Peter,  and  Peter's  sacceasor ;  that  in 
the  power  of  the  chief  are  two  swords,  the  apiritiial  and  the 
material,  the  one  to  be  used  by  the  Church  and  the  other 
for  it ;  the  former  in  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the  latter  in  the 
hand  of  the  soldier,  but  at  the  nod  and  sufferance  of  the 
priest ;  and  that,  "  therefore,  we  declare,  define,  and  pro- 
nounce, that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
every  human  being  that  he  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff.** To  this  audacious  bull  Boniface  appended  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  kings,  emperors,  or  others, 
who  should  hinder  those  who  desired  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Roman  See. 

Such  astoundmg  assumptions  as  these  could  only  be  met 
by  a  full  and  unqualified  denial.  But  the  king  of  France 
hesitated  awhile  before  he  decided  in  what  way  the  denial 
could  best  be  enforced.  At  last  he  resolved  on  having 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  Pon- 
tiff in  his  own  dominions.  Boniface  had  excited  much 
hostility  toward  himself  in  Rome  by  his  harsh  treatment 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Colonna,  whose  posses- 
sions he  had  seized,  and  one  of  whom,  Sciarra  Colonna,  he 
had  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France.  This  Colonna,  m 
conjunction  with  De  Nogaret,  an  eminent  French  civilkm, 
imdertook  the  hazardous  task  of  punishing  Boniface  for  his 
presumptuous  and  insolent  behavior. 

Proceeding  to  Italy,  they  first  procured  the  services  of  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  and  then  hastened  to  Anagni,  the  lurth- 
place  and  usual  residence  of  the  Pope.  There,  Boniface 
was  preparing  to  issue,  within  a  few  days,  another  bull, 
declaring  that,  **  as  Christ's  vicar,  he  had  power  to  govern 
kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  to  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter*8  vessel.**    But  his  dream  of  ambition  waa  suddenly 
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broken  when  be  beaid  tbe  bonem^n  of  Colonna  and  No- 
garet  galloping  tbroi^^b  tbe  streets  of  Anagni,  and  about- 
mg,  ''  Success  to  tbe  kmg  of  France !  Deatb  to  Pope  Boni- 
face !"  Tbe  intruders  easily  became  masters  of  tbe  pon- 
tifical palace,  and  gained  admission  to  tbe  presence  of  tbe 
Pope.  Boniface  was  not  destitute  of  courage,  and  like 
Gregory  YII.  be  could  sustain  adversity  witb  composure 
and  dignity.  "  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said  be,  "  I  will  at 
least  die  bke  a  Pope.  Tben  clotbmg  bimself  in  bis  official 
vestments,  placing  tbe  tiara  on  bis  bead,  and  grasping  in  bis 
bands  tbe  keys  and  tbe  crosier,  be  seated  bimself  in  tbe 
pontifical  cbair.  In  tbis  posture,  Colonna  and  Nogarei 
found  bim  wben  tbey  burst  into  bis  apartment,  and  tbey 
were  so  far  awed  by  bis  venerable  aspect,  (be  was  now 
eigbty-six  years  of  age,)  tbat  tbey  laid  no  violent  bands  on 
bis  person,  but  contented  tbemselves  witb  keeping  bim  in 
close  confinement.  Nogaret  and  Colonna  i*emained  longer 
at  Anagni  tban  prudence  would  bave  suggested.  Tbe  in- 
babitants  of  tbe  town  were  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  days 
incited  by  tbe  cardinals  to  attempt  a  rescue,  and  tbe  attempt 
succeeded.  Tbe  Frencb  intruders  were  eitber  expelled  or 
killed,  and  Boniface  was  restored  to  freedom. 

But  so  proud  a  spirit  as  bis  could  not  brook  tbe  insult  it 
had  received.  Like  Gregory  VII.  be  pined  away  witb  a 
broken  beart,  but  in  Boniface  tbis  excess  of  grief  produced 
insanity.  He  burried  to  Rome,  panting  for  revenge ;  but 
bis  passion  overpowered  bis  reason,  and  be  was  soon  m- 
capable  of  any  active  exertion.  ELis  countenance  grew 
haggard,  bis  mouth  was  continually  white  with  foam,  and 
he  gnashed  bis  teeth  in  obstinate  silence.  He  refused  all 
food,  and  was  too  restless  to  sleep,  so  tbat  his  strength 
rapidly  declined.  Fmdmg  himself  near  deatb,  be  insisted 
on  bis  attendants  quitting  the  room.  That  haughty  spirit 
would  have  no  human  witness  of  its  death-agony.  And 
wben  at  length,  apprehennre  of  the  awful  reality,  tbey 
burst  into  tbe  apartmeiit^  they  femid  Urn  deidi  tiid,  Ml 
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gtiff.  In  his  hands  he  still  grasped  his  sUfl^  which  bore  the 
evident  marks  of  his  teeth,  and  was  cohered  with  foam. 
His  white  locks  were  stained  with  blood,  and  his  head  was 
closely  wrapped  in  the  covering  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  was 
concluded  by  all  that  he  had  died  a  violent  death.  What 
can  possibly  teach  more  afifectingly  than  these  death-throes 
of  the  wretched  Boniface  how  indispensable  for  peace  in 
the  dying  hoiir  is  the  renewed  nature  which  the  gospel 
exhorts  us  to  seek  ?  In  Boniface,  the  natural  passions  of 
the  heart  continued  uncurbed  and  rampant  to  the  end,  and 
a  death  of  horror  was  the  result.  Had  he  spent  but  a 
tithe  of  the  labor  which  he  lavished  upon  schemes  of 
worldly  ambition  in  a  sincere  e£fort  to  know  that  Saviour 
whom  he  pretended  to  serve,  he  might  have  borne  the 
pressure  of  adversity  with  calmness,  and  in  his  dying  hour 
might  have  rolled  that  heaviest  burden  of  all — ^the  burden 
of  his  sins — upon  Him  who  **  suffered,  the  Just  for  the  un- 
just," and  who  said,  ''  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

It  was,  happily  for  the  world,  the  mistake  of  Boniface  to 
misunderstand  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  When  he 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  Philip  the  Fair,  it  was  without 
duly  calculating  the  strength  of  his  foe.  Apparently,  the 
authority  of  the  popedom  was  greater  than  ever  when  Boni- 
face ascended  the  throne ;  but  in  truth  it  was  already  much 
undermined  by  the  advancing  labors  of  civilization.  It  was 
the  age  of  Dante,  who  held  the  torch  to  that  noble  band 
of  literary  pioneers  whose  toils  prepared  the  way  for  the 
overthrow  of  papal  domination.  No  wonder,  tiien,  that 
Dante  himself  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  Bonifaoe.  The 
spite  of  the  Pontiff  caused  the  poet  to  be  banished  from  his 
beloved  Florence,  and  Dante  makes  frequent  allusiion  to  the 
proud  and  avaricious  Pope  in  the  course  of  his  great  poem. 
Boniface  was  still  alive  when  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  was 
composed,  so  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  be  included 
among  the  wretches  of  whose  miseries  the  poet  makes  him- 
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self  in  the  allegory  a  personal  eye-witness.  But  his  comii^ 
fate  is  foreshadowed  when  the  seer  represents  himself  as 
accosted  in  the  third  gulf  of  hell  by  Pope  Nicholas  IIL, 
who  mistakes  him  for  Boniface,  just  arrived  at  these  abodes 
of  torment.     The  writhing  and  gasping  Nicholas  exclaims. 


((. 


■Already  standest  there? 


Already  standest  there,  O  Bonifiuse ! 
So  early  dost  thou  surfeit  with  the  wealth 
For  which  thou  fiearedst  not  in  guile  to  take 
The  lovely  lady°  and  then  mangle  her  V 

InfertL,  Cant  six. 


Elsewhere  the  poet  styles  Boniface  "  Chief  of  the  N< 
Pharisees,"  and  indeed  it  was  a  common  saying  respecting 
this  unhappy  Pontiff,  that  he  "  gained  the  popedom  like  s 
fox,  lived  in  it  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog/'  Powerful 
as  was  the  scepter  of  the  Church  when  held  in  his  bandit 
and  fully  as  he  developed  the  true  spirit  of  the  ps^Mcy,  Doi 
even  Rome  has  dared  to  include  B<»iface  YIIL  among  the 
number  of  her  saints. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBS  POPES  RBSIDS  AT  AYIONOK,  AVD  GROW  ATABICIOUB. 

A  D.  lSOS-1350. 

"  Thebx  is,"  says  the  philosophical  Hallam, "  a  spell  wrought 
by  uninterrupted  good  fortune  which  captivates  men's  un- 
derstandings, and  persuades  them,  against  reasoning  and 
analogy,  that  violent  power  is  immortal  and  irresistible. 
The  spell  is  broken  by  the  first  change  of  success."  Very 
strikingly  is  the  truth  of  this  remark  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  popes  who  followed  Boniface  VIII.  From  that 
Pontiff's  reign  the  decline  of  papal  power  can  be  distinctly 
traced.     He  had  truly  *'  strained  his  authority  to  a  higher 

^ntOhunh. 
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pitch  than  any  bad  done  before  bim,**  and  tike  reaction 
wbicb  set  in  upon  bis  deatb  proTes  bow  real]  j  baseless  wis 
the  vast  edifice  wbicb  bis  predecessors  and  himself  bad 
taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  construct  Without  founda- 
tion in  justice,  the  sole  creation  of  superstitiony  it  began  to 
dissolve  away  like  a  palace  of  enchantment  as  soon  as  the 
charm  was  dispelled.  And,  beside  the  growing  influence 
of  literature,  the  successful  violence  of  Philip,  an  excommu- 
nicated prince,  in  imprisoning,  insulting,  and  eventually  de- 
priving of  life  the  mightiest  potentate  in  Christendom,  or, 
indeed,  on  earth,  was  enough  to  undeceive  mankind,  and  very 
quickly  produced  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  papacy. 

Benedict  XL,  who  succeeded  Boniface,  inunediately 
sought  to  conciliate  the  French  king.  Of  bis  own  accord 
be  rescinded  the  sentence  of  excommunication  under  wbicb 
that  monarch  lay,  and  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction  but  for  bis  sudden  death,  wbicb 
took  place  only  nine  months  after  bis  eleotbn.  It  was  said 
that  he  died  by  poison,  and  that  the  king  of  France  bribed 
two  cardinals  to  commit  the  murder.  Without  vouching 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  the  popular  estimation  of 
the  priestly  and  royal  character  of  that  age  is  sufficiently 
disclosed  by  the  existence  of  such  a  report. 

Philip  the  Fair  had  now  enough  influence  in  the  conclave 
to  secure  the  election  of  a  Pope  wholly  favorable  to  bis  own 
views.  The  admission,  by  Celestine  Y.,  of  so  many  French 
subjects  into  that  body,  had  given  to  French  interests  a 
very  decided  preponderance,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Philip, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  Bertrand  de  Got,  was  the 
next  occupant  of  the  papal  throne.  Clement  V.,  which 
was  the  title  assumed  by  the  new  Pope,  had  not  obtained 
bis  elevation  without  first  promising  important  coneesaons 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  also  performed  bis  promue 
with  greater  fidelity  than  so  simoniacal  a  proceeding  might 
have  justified  Philip  in  expecting.  The  bulls  of  Bomface 
were  wholly  withdrawn,  and  several  privileges  were  aurren- 
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dered,  which  gratified  the  pride,  if  they  did  not  reaUj 
strengthen  the  pofiition  d  the  French  king.  But  the  most 
important  of  these  advantages  consisted  in  the  resdution  to 
which  Clement  came  of  not  crossing  the  Alps  to  take  np 
his  abode  at  Rome.  He  resided  chiefly  at  AviffncUf  and 
the  example  of  Clement  was  followed  by  lus  soccesscHV  for 
no  less  than  seventy  years.  This  period  has  been  called 
by  Romanist  writers,  "The  Babylonish  Gi^tivity  of  the 
Church."  One  of  Clement's  first  pablie  acts  was  to  sum- 
mon a  comicil  at  Lyons;  and  the  cardinals,  however  rehie- 
tant,  were  compelled,  by  their  vows  of  obedience,  to  lepar 
to  a  foreign  city,  instead  of  issuing  the  decrees  of  the  Clmreli 
from  what  they  regarded  as  its  true  metropolis.  The  eaa- 
ons  of  this  comicil  reveal  at  once  the  deplorable  state  d 
morals  prevailing  among  the  clergy,  and  ^  inefficieiift^  in- 
deed the  only  half-earnest  attempts  which  were  made  to 
reform  them.  The  superior  cniders  were  mmiolested  m 
thdr  vicious  practices  and  worldly  parsnits.  Even  tlio 
lowest  class  were  but  famtly  admonished,  and  their  more 
flagitious  immoralities  gently  sop^nessed  How  eouJd  • 
Pondfif  who  did  not  scruple  to  enrich  and  indtilgie  himself 
venture  to  reprove  others,  or  insist  on  an  eflfectiial  reform? 
The  greatest  stain  upon  the  character  of  Clemeot  is  tlio 
aid  which  he  gave  to  King  Philip  in  his  destmetion  of  the 
**  Templars."  That  order  of  knights,  which  had  originated 
in  the  crusades,  and  had  been  oigaoixed  for  the  purpose  of 
defendmg  the  "  Temple,"  or,  in  other  phrase,  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulcher,  at  Jerusalem,  had  now  become  so  power- 
ful and  wealthy  as  to  endanger  the  authority  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe.  Half  monk,  half  soldier,  the  Templar 
had  a  double  claim  upon  the  reverence  of  the  people,  and, 
like  an  other  classes  of  the  clergy,  generally  employed  his 
whole  influence  for  his  own  aggrandiasement  and  that  of  his 
order.  The  Templars  who  resided  in  France  had  often 
given  oflense  to  the  monarch,  particularly  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  repeated  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  Pbilip' 
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was  now  bent  on  their  utter  extermiimlion.  dement  he- 
came  his  too  willing  confederate,  tempted  by  the  mmiense 
wealth  which  the  Templars  possessed.  Plausible  accosa- 
tions  were  not  wanting  against  men  who  combined  in  <me 
character  the  cunning  of  the  monk  with  the  licentioasneas 
of  the  soldier.  Chaiges  of  a  monstrous  and  incredible  kind 
were  fabricated,  and  all  the  horrcMrs  of  the  "Inquiation" 
were  directed  against  these  idctims  of  avarice  rathrf  than 
of  justice.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  the  soTer^gns 
of  other  countries  united  with  Philip  in  this  crusade  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  in  England  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  France, 
the  estates  of  the  Templars  were  confiscated,  the  order 
itself  abolished  by  law,  and  multitudes  were  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Many  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  grand- 
master of  the  (»^er,  De  Molay,  together  with  the  knight- 
commander  of  Normandy,  was  among  the  last  of  them  who 
underwent  this  barbarous  sentence,  b^ng  put  to  this  horrid 
death  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine  in  the  year  1814. 

Clement  shortly  afterward  died,  leaving  immense  wealth. 
The  moment  it  was  known  that  he  was  dead,  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  palace  rushed  with  one  consent  to  the  treasury ; 
and,  so  eager  were  they  in  their  search,  that  they  quite 
forgot  their  deceased  master.  The  lights  surroundii^  his 
bed  were  thrown  down,  and  set  fire  to  the  furniture,  and 
even  to  the  body  as  it  lay  in  state.  The  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  so  completely  had  the  palace  been  sacked 
of  its  wardrobe  that  no  better  covering  than  an  old  doak 
was  left  to  shroud  the  blackened  corpse  of  the  riehest  pope 
that  had  yet  governed  the  Church. 

Italy  and  Germany  were  now  wholly  distracted  by  the 
strife  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibbelines — a  strife  not 
so  much  of  parties  as  of  factions.  The  Idnga  of  Naples 
strove  with  the  emperors  of  Germany;  throughout  ham- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  other  northern  and  central  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  city  strove  with  city,  and  cities  were  divided 
against  themselves.     John  XXII.,  who  took  tbe  chair 
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which  Clement's  death  had  left  yacant,  therefore  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and  chose  to  thunder  forth 
the  threatenings  of  the  Church  from  the  secure  asylum  of 
Avignon,  rather  than  from  the  more  splendid  but  less  tran- 
quil halls  of  the  Vatican. 

The  lust  of  wealth  had  now  grown  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant vice  of  the  popes,  and  was  manifestly  the  cluef  char- 
acteristic of  this  Pontiff.  Sprung  from  a  low  origin,  he 
had  nused  himself  from  rank  to  rank,  tmtil  he  reached  the 
highest  and  most  lucrative  post  in  the  Church.  And  when 
once  arrived  at  the  pontifical  chair  he  abandoned  himself 
without  rest^raint  to  the  love  of  "  filthy  lucre."  He  zeal- 
ously promoted  the  sale  of  indulgences  both  to  dergj 
and  people,  affixing  a  specific  price  to  eviery  possible  sin. 
A  deacon  or  sub-deacon  might  thus  be  absolved  for  murder 
by  the  payment  of  twenty  crowns,  and  a  bishop  for  three 
himdred  livres ;  so  cheap  in  compariscm  of  gold  was  the 
estimate  now  set  on  human  life,  and  so  far  had  avarice  tri- 
umphed over  reli^on  and  morality  in  the  hearts  of  the  venal 
priesthood.  From  the  clergy  especiaUy,  because  over  them 
he  had  more  direct  control,  did  John  seek  to  extort  contri- 
butions to  the  papal  treasury.  He  laid  taxes  on  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  priests,  permitted  them  to  compound  with 
*  money  for  the  discharge  of  thdr  official  duties,  and  inge- 
niously contrived,  when  a  see  became  vacant,  to  make  it 
the  occasion  of  some  half-dozen  translations,  that  from  each 
bishop  thus  promoted  he  might  receive  the  customary  fee. 

For  a  moment,  however,  the  attention  of  the  Pontiff  was 
diverted  from  these  mercenary  fums  to  the  struggle  now 
pending  for  the  imperial  throne  between  Louis  of  Bavaria 
and  Frederic  of  Austria.  John  refused  to  confirm  either  of 
the  pretenders,  asserting  in  a  bull  that  "  God  had  confided 
the  empire  of  the  earth  as  well  as  that  of  heaven  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff."  Eventually,  Frederic  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  Louis  was  acknowledged  in  Germany 
as  the  rightful  emperor.    But  in  Italy  the  Guelfs  bad 
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gained  advantages  over  the  ObibbeUneB,  and  Looia,  whose 
claims  the  latter  supported  against  the  Knig  of  Napk8» 
hastened  across  the  Alps  to  the  aid  of  his  partuans.  At 
Milan  he  was  crowned  with  the  Inm  Crown  of  Lomhajdji 
and,  advancing  to  Rome,  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
there  repeated  with  still  greater  pomp  and  aolenmity.  To 
retaliate  upon  the  hostile  Pontiff,  the  emperor  now  resolved 
to  appoint  a  new  pope,  and  gave  to  a  friendly  ecdesiastao 
the  name  of  Nicholas  Y .  The  end  oi  the  contest  was,  that 
neither  the  Pope  nor  the  emperor  gained  much  advantage, 
though  the  preponderance  was  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
anti-pope  Nicholas  was  not  accepted  by  the  world ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  going  to  Avignon  to  implore  pardon,  he  was 
put  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  But  the  empenx* 
convened  a  council  at  Milan,  which  pronounced  Pope  John 
guilty  of  heretical  depravity ;  so  that  Louis  now  dared  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  even  call  m 
question  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  These  political  quar- 
rels of  the  Pontiff,  however,  occupied  only  brief  intervals 
of  time.  His  life  was  mostly  passed  in  amassing  treasure, 
and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  considerable  attrition  to  that 
delusion  of  the  age,  alchemy,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
In  the  money  which  he  issued  from  the  papal  mint,  he 
counterfeited  the  florins  of  Florence,  and  yet  to  prevent  com- 
petition with  himself  he  published  several  edicts  against 
alchemists  and  adulterators  of  coin.  When,  at  length,  in  the 
year  1334,  death  snatched  him  from  his  cherished  pelf,  it 
was  found  that  he  even  surpassed  in  riches  his  like-minded 
predecessor,  Clement  the  Fifth. 

Another  Frenchman  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  with  the 
title  of  Benedict  XII.  Like  John,  he  was  of  low  extrac- 
tion, and  although  he  had  by  some  means  attained  a  cardi" 
nal's  hat,  he  was  regarded  as  the  le-ast  eminent  of  the  en- 
tire college.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  conclave,  and 
not  their  wish  to  promote  Benedict,  led  to  his  election. 
Meaning  to  throw  away  their  votes,  they  eaeh  of  them 
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▼oted  for  Benedict  a$  the  least  l&ely  to  succeed ;  and  so 
little  was  lie  acabitbus  or  expectant  of  the  honor  that,  on 
hearing  he  was  chosen,  he  reproached  his  brethren  for  bar- 
ing elected  **  an  ass." 

Doubtless  it  was  this  comparatively  modest  disposition 
that  rendered  Benedict  XII.  quite  a  paragcm  of  virtue 
among  the  popes  of  that  corrupt  age.  Although  he  dared 
not  attempt,  and  perhaps  had  not  the  genius  to  devise  inno- 
vations on  the  established  system  of  governing  the  Church, 
he  made  some  efforts  to  improve  the  working  of  that  sys- 
tem. Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  refused  to  grant  dispen- 
sations to  the  indolent  clergy,  and  dismissed  from  the  papal 
court  a  multitude  of  idlers,  who  preferred  the  splendor  and 
the  vices  of  Avignon  to  the  labors  of  their  parishes.  The 
pomp  of  the  court  was  also  somewhat  diminished ;  investi- 
gations into  the  condition  of  the  monasteries,  and  of  the 
clergy  in  general,  were  commenced ;  Uterature  was  encour- 
aged ;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  of  Benedict's  praises 
that  he  entertained,  at  Avignonpthe  poet  Petrarch — that 
great  reviver  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the  most  popular 
poet  of  his  age.  But  along  with  these  commendable  efforts, 
which,  however  abortive  they  proved  for  checking  the  tide 
of  corruption,  are  still  sufficient  proems  that  B^iedict  was  far 
better  than  the  majority  of  his  class,  there  were  other  deeds 
of  a  very  questionable  nature,  evincing  that  either  the  sys- 
tem was  too  bad  to  be  mended,  or  that,  diverse  as  the  pon- 
tiffs may  appear  in  some  respects,  they  all  held  the  same 
radical  errors.    Benedict  died  m  1342. 

Clement  YI.,  who  succeeded,  was  of  a  character  more 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  pontifical  type.  Fond  of 
ease  and  splendor,  he  oitirely  passed  his  short  career  in 
the  gayety  and  voluptuousness  which  had  now  become  the 
prominent  features  of  papal  state.  But  Clement  carried 
these  vices  to  more  than  the  usual  hdght.  He  was  both 
licentious  himself  and  encouraged  it  in  others.  His  com- 
panions wei9  the  ttiort  abfliid(GO0d .peopk  he  could  find;  and 
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80  eager  was  he  to  enrich  his  own  relathreB,  that^  however 
dissolute  they  might  be,  if  they  pleased  him,  a  cardinal's 
hat,  a  bishopric,  or  a  baronial  estate  was  their  certain  reward. 

About  the  time  that  Clement  received  the  tiara,  the  Ro- 
man citizens  had  arisen  at  the  instigation  c^  a  patriotic  ple- 
beian, named  Rienzi,  and  either  expelled  the  turbulent  and 
tyrannical  nobles,  or  else  obliged  them  to  submit  to  whole- 
some laws.  Rienzi,  like  another  Arnold,  was  constituted 
chief  magistrate,  assuming  the  popular  and  ancient  title  of 
Tribune,  On  the  accession  of  Pope  Clement,  the  Romans 
deputed  a  number  of  their  leaders,  among  whom  were  Rienzi 
and  Petrarch,  to  wait  upon  the  Pontifif,  and  request  certain 
favors  at  his  hands.  Thej  urged  him  to  return  forthwith 
to  Rome,  offered  him  the  ofiSce  of  senator,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  begged  him  to  appoint  the  juMee, 
held  first  by  Boniface  YIII.,  to  be  renewed  at  the  fiftieth 
year,  which  was  now  approaching.  The  deputation  was 
graciously  received,  and  those  of  its  requests  were  granted 
which  tended  to  benefit  tie  papacy ;  while  the  first,  which 
was  supremely  important  to  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
most  obviously  binding  on  the  Pope,  was  decidedly  refused. 

While  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  animosities  of  its 
nobles,  Naples  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  crimes  of 
its  monarch ;  and  the  latter  city  as  well  as  the  former  pre- 
ferred its  accusations  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Pope.  Joanna, 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  was  charged  with  having  been  ac- 
cessory to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  de- 
coyed from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  being  seized 
by  assassins  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  was  first  strangled, 
and  then  suspended  by  a  silken  cord  from  the  balc<my  of 
his  palace.  The  citizens,  indignant  at  the  deed,  clamored 
loudly  for  justice*  and  Joanna  was  obliged  to  undertake  a 
journey  in  person  to  Avignon  to  vindicate  her  cause ;  for, 
loose  as  were  the  morals  of  Clement  YI.,  he  was  too  politic 
to  allow  so  notorious  a  crime  to  pass  without  rebuke.  By 
enforcing  the  semblance  of  justice— and  he  oared  for  noth-. 
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ing  more — ^he  would  at  once  be  humbling  a  monarch,  and 
gaining  a  reputation  for  virtue,  both  luxuries  which  a  pope 
would  not  readily  forego.  When  Joanna  appeared  at  Avig- 
non, she  found  it  easy  to  satisfy  the  pliable  Ponti£f,  although 
so  clear  was  the  evidence  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder, 
that  she  could  only  plead  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
sorcery.  That  wretched  plea,  however,  was  amply  suffi- 
cient when  she  offered  the  Pontiff  the  full  possession  of  the 
city  of  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  her  as  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence, at  the  cheap  price  of  thirty  thousand  florins.  Thus 
the  queen  returned  to  Naples  with  a  very  seasonable  supply 
for  her  pressing  emergencies,  and  the  Pope  added  an  im- 
portant city  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  without  troubling 
himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  **  the  price  of  blood." 
The  jubilee  which  Clement  had  promised  the  Romans 
was  celebrated  in  the  year  1350.  It  was  proclaimed  a 
year  beforehand,  in  a  bull  which  declared  that  the  Church 
possessed  an  *'  infinite  treasure  of  merits,  the  dispensation 
of  which  was  confided  to  the  Pope."  To  receive  a  share 
of  this  precious  wealth,  multitudes  resorted  to  Rome. 
During  a  severely  mclement  winter,  the  roads  of  Italy  were 
thronged  with  travelers,  who  were  sometimes  compelled  to 
sleep  by  the  way-side,  and  were  always  exposed  to  the  pil- 
lage of  freebooters,  and  the  extortions  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  streets  of  Rome  presented  for  months  the  spectacle  of 
a  vast  moving  multitude,  a  tide  incessantly  flowing  and  mex- 
haustibly  renewed.  The  churches  were  crowded,  the  houses 
of  the  citizens  were  converted  into  inns,  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions were  artificially  raised,  and  the  Romans,  not  content 
with  the  natural  increase  of  wealth  produced  by  an  influx 
of  more  than  a  million  visitors,  tried  every  expedient  which 
the  ingenuity  of  avarice  could  devise,  to  impoverish  thdr 
guests  and  enrich  themselves.  It  is  hard  to  decide  which 
should  excite  the  greater  disgust,  the  lying  hypocrisy  of  the 
bull  which  authorized  the  jubilee,  or  the  sordid  passions 
and  reckless  immorality  which  accompanied  its  celebratkm. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  POPES  AT  AVIGNON — THEIB  RETURN  TO  ROME ^PE- 
TRARCH, WICLIP,  AND  CHAUCER. — ^A.  D.  1350-1378. 

To  Clement  succeeded  Innocent  YI.,  a  man  of  kindred 
spirit  with  Clement's  predecessor,  Benedict  XII.  His  rep- 
utation at  the  time  of  his  election  was  unstained,  yet  the 
crime  which  he  committed  to  attain  the  tiara  shows  that 
his  moral  sentiments  were  not  very  refined.  Upon  oath,  he 
agreed  that  the  pontifical  power  should  be  placed  under 
certain  limitations ;  but  on  gaining  the  crown  he  forfeited 
his  oath,  and  set  the  agreement  at  defiance.  Innocent's 
whole  history  is  that  of  a  weak  man,  whose  good  intentions 
are  subverted  by  what  he  considers  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. In  private,  he  repressed  vice,  yet  he  could  be  guilty 
of  gross  iniquity  in  his  public  capacity.  He  frowned  on 
the  extravagant  splendor  and  the  avaricious  greed  of  the 
clergy,  setting  a  pattern  of  moderation  in  his  own  expendi- 
ture; yet,  when  he  fancied  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  involved,  he  could  be  as  grasping  as  a  Boniface  YIII. 
or  a  John  XXII.,  and  actually  followed  the  example  which 
the  latter  had  first  set,  of  demanding  that  half  of  the  reve- 
nues of  all  vacant  benefices  should  be  reserved  for  the  pa- 
pal treasury.  A  character  composed  of  such  contrary 
qualities  could  not  engage  in  great  transactions,  and  the 
papacy  was  transmitted  by  Innocent  to  his  successor  in 
much  the  same  plight  as  he  found  it. 

That  successor  was  Urban  Y.,  who  commenced  his  pcm- 
tifical  career  in  1862.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his 
reign  was  his  attempt  to  titmsfer  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon  to  Bome.  To  four  pontiffs  in  succession  had  the 
patriotic  Petrarch  addressed  his  earnest  petiticm  that  they 
would  rotum  to  their  proper  see.     Eloquently  had  he  de- 
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Boribed  the  desdtote  condition  of  IUnne»  and  the  evil  results 
to  the  whole  Church  of  papal  non-residence.  But  as  jet 
liis  appeals  had  been  in  vain.  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII., 
and  Clement  Yl,,  had  listened  to  the  eloquent  orator ;  but 
-were  aU  of  them  either  without  the  power,  or  devoid  of 
inclination  to  comply  with  his  entreaties.  At  length,  in 
1869,  Urban  Y.  resolved  to  make  the  experiment ;  turning 
a  deaf  ear,  for  once,  to  the  command  of  the  French  mon- 
arch, and  the  solicitations  of  the  cardinals,  who,  now  mostly 
Frenchmen,  dreaded  the  change  as  a  sort  of  exile ;  and  in 
the  words  of  a  somewhat  severe,  but  very  acute  historian, 
**  were  attached  to  the  language,  manners,  and  climate  of 
Avignon,  to  their  stately  palaces,  above  all,  to  the  wines  of 
Burgundy.'' 

By  the  Italians,  Urban  was  welcomed  with  joy,  and 
every  imaginable  demonstration  of  gladness  was  made  on 
his  arrival.  The  emperor  of  Germany  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  as  he  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  and  approached 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter's.  Queen  Joanna  of  Naples,  the 
Emperor  John  of  Constantinople,  and  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
all  paid  him  visits  of  homage  and  friendship ;  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  Urban  transformed  the 
double  into  the  triple  crown,  still  worn  by  the  popes,  and 
symbolical,  it  is  said,  of  the  three  provinces  which  compose 
the  States  of  the  Church.  But  Home  was  not  comparable 
to  Avignon  in  the  eyes  of  the  cardinals.  Her  baronial  pal- 
aces had  been  Itud  in  ruins  by  a  century  of  domestic  feuds. 
The  whole  city  had  a  desolate  and  dismantled  aspect ;  and 
the  services  required  of  the  clergy  were  necessarily  more 
frequent  and  more  burdensome  at  home  than  abroad,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Church  than  in 'a  d^tant  province.  So 
that,  after  three  years'  absence  from  France,  Pope  Urban 
returned  to  Avignon,  and  soon  afterward  died,  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  anything  that  effectually  strengthened  or 
weakened  the  papal  chair. 

Although  Gkeoort  XL,  who  succeeded  Urban,  was 
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also  a  native  of  France,  yet  several  motives  combined  to 
induce  him  to  accomplish  what  his  predecessor  had  only  at- 
tempted. Avignon  was  no  longer  a  secure  retreat.  A  set 
of  lawless  banditti  were  in  possession  of  the  district  in 
which  the  city  stood,  and  showed  especial  resolution  to 
make  the  wealth  of  churchmen  their  prey.  Italy  was  also 
clamorous  for  the  return  of  her  spiritual  chief.  A  female 
fanatic,  who  has  since  been  canonized  under  the  title  of 
Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna,  visited  the  Pope,  and  pretending 
to  have  had  a  revelation  from  heaven,  exhorted  him  to  re- 
member the  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  tomb  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  chair  of  his  mighty  predecessors.  Whether 
the  persuasions  of  mere  superstition  would  have  been  ef- 
fectual with  Gregory  cannot  certainly  be  known,  as  he  soon 
afterward  received  intelligence  that  the  Italians  were  in 
actual  revolt  against  his  legates;  that  they. were  resolved 
on  electing  a  pope  of  their  own  unless  he  speedily  returned ; 
and  that  they  had  already  made  proposals  for  that  pur- 
pose to  a  monk  in  Monte  Cassino.  This  intelligence  at  once 
decided  the  Pontiff's  course,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  r^nov- 
ing  his  whole  establishment  to  Rome. 

The  papal  court,  therefore,  finally  forsook  Avignon  in 
1377.  On  arriving  in  Rome,  Gregory  applied  himself  with 
energy  to  the  work  of  harmonizing  the  feuds  which  had  so 
long  subsisted  and  of  extinguishing  the  glowing  embers  of 
rebellion  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  absence  of  any 
confessedly  supreme  authority. 

But  far  greater  troubles  were  in  store  for  the  papacy 
than  those  of  mere  domestic  sedition.  A  spirit  of  diss^ec- 
tion  had  been  engendered  by  the  gross  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  that  was  spreading  through  all  countries,  and  found 
its  most  congenial  home  in  the  noblest  souls.  In  Italy,  the 
writings  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  a  host  of  their 
disciples,  had  given  a  suppressed  utterance  to  this  discon- 
tent in  allegorical  language,  which  soon  found  clearer  ex- 
pression on  the  lips  of  the  people.     In  Germany,  the  Beg- 
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necessities  of  the  times  to  supply  by  yolmitary  exertions 
the  posts  abandoned  by  the  corrupt  and  indolent  priest- 
hood. In  England,  the  same  professions  of  zeal  were  yet 
made  by  the  mendicant  friars  ;  but  these  orders,  instead  of 
fulfilling  their  professions,  proved  at  last  the  most  sordid 
and  hypocritical  of  all.  Carrying  with  them  the  Pope's 
authority,  they  entered  whatever  parishes  they  pleased, 
usurped  the  pulpit  and  the  office  of  the  priest,  and  so  drain- 
ed the  purses  of  the  people,  that  they  well  deserved  the 
name  which  they  received  of  "  the  pope's  beadles  and  tax- 
gatherers." 

It  was  the  insolence  and  depravity  of  these  men  that 
first  aroused  the  indignation  of  our  great  reformer  Wichf, 
and  the  poet  Chaucer,  and  led  them  to  inveigh  so  vehe- 
mently against  the  growing  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
Wiclif  had  been  sent  by  King  Edward  III.,  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation,  to  the  court  of  Gregory  XI.,  before  it  had 
quitted  Avignon,  and  he  had  there  seen  a  yet  profuser  dis- 
play of  the  vices  of  the  priesthood.  He  brought  back  with 
him  a  rooted  determination  to  oppose  these  evils  in  England, 
and  to  enlighten  the  people  by  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  English  tongue.  Chaucer  also  had  gone  abroad. 
He  had  visited  Italy,  and  had  there  made  the  friendship  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  whose  sentiments  and  style,  both 
on  literary  and  religious  topics,  he  transferred  to  his  own 
writings.  Wiclif  declaimed  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  his 
lecture -room  at  Oxford,  against  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Church ;  and  growing  bolder  as  he  found  his  doctrine  pop- 
ular, at  last  went  the  length  of  denouncing  the  Pope 
as  "  that  Antichrist,  the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome, 
the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers,"  (cut- 
purses.)  Chaucer  was  less  declamatory,  but  more  satirical. 
He  makes  one  of  the  mendicant  friars  confess,  in  "The 
Pardonere's  Tale,"  by  what  impostures  he  deluded  the  peo- 
ple, and  defrauded  them  of  their  wealth  : — 
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**  B J  this  gande  I  wonnen  jere  fej  yere 

An  hundred  mark,  since  I  was  pardonere. 
o  o  o  «  o 

Of  avarioe  and  of  swiclie  cursednesse 
Is  all  my  preaching  for  to  make  hem  f^ 
To  yeve  hlr  pens,  and  namely  nnto  me ; 
For  mine  entente  is  not  but  for  to  winatb 
And  nothing  Ibr  eorreotion  of  sinne.'' 

Thus  the  labors  of  both  Chaucer  and  Wiclif  were 
directed  to  the  same  end,  and  alike  conducted  to  efifect  the 
moral  reform  of  the  people,  and  the  overthrow  of  papal 
tyranny. 

WhUe  these  great  men,  both  in  Italy  and  in  Englandi 
were  zealously  pursuing  the  noble  objects  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  the  Pontiff  Gregory  became  painfully 
convinced  that  Rome  was  no  pleasant  residence  to  one  ac- 
customed to  ease  and  safety.  The  Florentines  were  becom- 
ing a  warlike  people;  and,  in  their  zeal  for  liberty,  they 
made  war  upon  all  the  tyrannical  nobles  of  Italy,  especially 
directing  their  hostility  against  Rome,  because  of  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  the  papal  legates.  Gregory 
was  already  beginning  to  repent  of  his  migration  to  Italy, 
when  he  suddenly  died,  in  1378. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  GREAT  WE8TEBI7  SCHISM. — ^A.  D.  1378-1410. 

A  REMAHXABu:  penod  in  the  history  of  the  popes  eom- 
mences  with  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  The  eleetkn  of  a 
successor  was  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty,  thai  eveiitiiaUy 
two  were  chosen  by  the  contendhig  parties.  Tbxm  ihe 
great  western  schism  was  created,  which  ksted  for  fifty 
years ;  and  by  which  the  authority  of  the  popes  was  greatly 
diminished,  the  necessity  of  a  reformatieii  mide  ttcte  ap- 
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ridiculous  claim  for  papal  infallibility.    Of  tiie  sixteen  cardi- 

nals  irho  aas^nbled  in  oonclave  to  elect  a  new  pontiff,  twelve 

iprere  Freochmen ;  and  it  was  their  ardent  desire  to  promote 

anotbier  €i  thor  ooonlrymen,  in  order  that  the  court  might 

be  ODoe  more  transferred  to  Avign^m.    Aware  of  this  dis- 

positioBy  the  Roman  people  gathered  tmnnltnously  aronnd 

their  place  of  meeting,  and  shouted  loudly,  "A  Roman,  a 

Boman  for  pope,  or  at  least  an  Italian !"    And  when  they 

foond  the  oonclave  unwilling  to  proceed  under  terror  of  thdr 

threats,  they  burst  rudely  into  the  chamber.    The  cardinak, 

now  p^!ceiving  that  there  was  no  escape,  elected  a  Neap<^- 

tan,  the  Archbishop  of  Ban,  by  the  title  of  UasAir  VI. 

The  populace  were  content;  but  the  behavior  of  the 
new  pontiff  soon  gave  displeasure  to  that  body  which  had 
elevated  him  to  the  chair.  Zealous  for  ref<»in,  and  sternly 
harsh  in  his  temper.  Urban  vehemently  denounced  the  vices 
of  the  Church,  and  in  full  consistory  charged  the  cardinals 
themselves  with  urging  on  the  general  corruption.  One  he 
accused  of  being  a  sacrilegious  thief;  another,  he  called  a 
fool ;  and  the  whole  body  he  restricted  to  the  use  at  their 
meals  of  only  a  single  dish.  The  French  cardinals  disguised 
their  anger,  but  took  the  first  opportimity,  under  pretence 
of  the  summer  heats,  of  withdrawing  from  Rome :  retiring 
to  Anagni,  they  plotted  measures  for  resistance. 

The  result  of  their  conference  was  the  election  of  another 
pope,  who,  aasuTning  the  name  of  Clbmbnt  YII.,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  Avignon,  and  thence  thundered  forth 
bulls  and  excommunications  against  Urban,  which  the  latter 
as  liberally  returned.  The  monarchs  of  France,  Savoy,  and 
Naples  espoused  the  cause  of  Clement,  while  the  rest  of 
Sorope  continued  obedient  to  the  spiritual  government  of 
Urban.  Both  issued  bulls  and  decretals ;  both  conferred 
livings  and  sees;  so  that  not  only  much  ccmfusion  was 
created  for  a  time,  but,  as  the  schism  continued  for  half  a 
oenliiry,  if  there  had  ever  existed  a  c<»inected  chain  oi  or- 
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dained  pi-ieets  from  the  days  of  the  aposUee,  it  must  now 
be  inevitably  broken. 

Urban  exercised  his  divided  authority  with  as  mneh 
despotism  as  Boniface  YIII.  could  have  used.  Indeed,  to 
that  pontiff  he  has  often  been  compared.  He  resembled 
him  in  arrogant  and  insufferable  pride,  and  in  violence  of 
temper,  which  in  Urban  amounted  to  frenzy.  He  spent 
little  of  his  time  in  Rome,  having  a  long-nurtured  attach- 
ment for  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  he  was  a  subject 
by  birth.  But  his  haughty  temper  would  not  permit  him 
to  live  at  peace  even  here.  Quarreling  with  the  Queen 
Joanna,  Urban  invited  Charles  of  Durazzo  to  take  the  crown, 
and  performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  when  Charles 
passed  through  Bome  at  the  head  of  his  Hungarian  troops. 
Joanna  was  conquered  and  put  to  death ;  and  then  the 
proud  pontiff  denounced  Charles  as  a  traitor  to  the  holy  see, 
because  he  had  not  performed  all  the  conditions  of  investi- 
ture. Charles,  however,  marched  an  army  against  Nocera, 
where  Urban  resided ;  and  every  day  the  angry  pope  m^ht 
be  seen  parading  the  walls,  and,  at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  dis- 
charging his  impotent  anathemas  against  the  king  and  his 
troops  encamped  before  the  town.  Some  cardinals  who, 
having  long  adhered  to  his  cause,  began  at  last  to  chafe 
under  the  caprice  and  obstinacy  of  the  Pontiff,  were  the 
next  objects  of  his  vengeance.  While  residing  at  Nooera, 
he  caused  them  to  be  seized,  imprisoned,  and  tortured ;  and 
the  historian  reflects  with  just  indignation  on  the  hypocrisy 
and  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  **  who  could  walk  in  his  garden 
and  recite  his  breviary,  while  he  heard  from  an  adjacent 
chamber  the  groans  of  his  victims  on  the  rack."  On  leav- 
ing Nocera,  he  took  these  cardinals  with  him  in  chains,  and 
on  arriving  at  Genoa  had  them  privately  executed.  Some 
say  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  in  sacks ;  others, 
that  they  were  strangled  in  prison.  Urban  ended  his  eareer 
in  1889. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Urban,  it  was  generaUy  hooped 
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and  expected  that  aU  parties  would  unite  in  acknowledging 
Clement^  wlio  still  held  his  court  at  Avignon,  and  recdred 
the  homage  oi  a  considerahle  part  of  the  Church.  But  the 
schism  was  not  destined  to  terminate  so  soon.  The  car- 
dinals assemhled  at  Rome  elected  another  Neapolitan,  who 
assumed  the  tiara  with  the  title  of  Bonifacb  IX.,  and  re- 
commenced with  fresh  yigor  the  strife  with  the  rival  pontiff. 
Boniface  was  so  illiterate,  that  even  his  panegyrists  confess 
that  he  was  unskillful  in  writing,  and  not  proficient  in  any 
one  branch  oi  learning.  But  he  was  amply  endowed  with 
the  cunning  of  avarice,  a  far  more  essential  accomplishment 
in  a  pope  of  those  days.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
announce  a  jubilee  for  the  year  1390,  which  was  to  recur 
every  thirty-three  years,  and  be  entirely  distinct  from  the 
jubilee  aheady  established.  Notwithstanding  the  divided 
allegiance  of  Christendom,  multitudes  were  found  to  flock 
to  Rome  to  obtain  absolution  for  their  sins.  Boniface  next 
granted  to  the  cities  of  Cologne  and  Magdeburgh  the  power 
of  holding  similar  festivals,  to  the  manifest  disparagement  of 
Rome  as  the  shrine  of  universal  pilgrimage,  although  to  his 
own  present  and  peculiar  advantage.  But  as  neither  of 
these  means  sufficiently  satisfied  the  cupidity  of  the  Pope, 
fae  afterward  sent  friars  throughout  all  countries,  offering 
plenary  indulgences  to  all  who  would  buy.  When  one  of 
these  indulgence-mongers  entered  a  city,  he  first  displayed 
at  the  window  of  his  residence  a  flag,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  Pope,  and  the  keys  of  the  Church.  He  then 
placed  tables  in  the  cathedral  church  by  the  side  of  the 
laltar,  covering  them  with  rich  cloths,  after  the  manner  of  the 
bankers,  to  receive  the  purchase-money  from  those  who 
bought  his  profane  and  blasphemous  wares.  -  And  if  any 
of  the  local  clergy  ventured  to  exclaim  against  this  unjust 
infringement  of  their  own  rights,  or  possibly  against  the 
immorality  of  the  proceeding  altogether,  these  audacious 
mcmks  did  not  hesitate  to  anathematize  and  excommunicate 
them  Hke  the  Pope  himself. 
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ficandaliied  by  a  sehian  which  had  given  rise  to  to  Widi 
aoiiBoaiy,  and  had  fostered  the  worst  yicet  of  the  age,  maaj 
leading  members  of  the  priesthood,  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  began  to  devise  means  for  reestablishing  unity.  So 
earnestly  did  the  university  of  Paris  take  up  the  subject, 
and  so  heartily  were  they  favored  by  thdr  sovereign,  that 
the  anti-Pope  Clement  was  so  violently  alarmed  as  to  be 
taken  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  almost  suddenly 
died  in  the  year  1394.  But  the  cardinals  resident  at 
Avignon  were  in  nowise  disposed  to  make  concessions,  or 
even  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of  their  monarch,  who 
desired  them  to  refrain  for  the  present  from  electing  another 
pontiff.  Meeting  in  full  conclave,  they  hastened  to  a  de- 
oinon,  and  chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  the  high  office^ 
under  the  title  of  Benedict  XIII.  But  when  Benedict,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  his  sovereign,  asserted 
that  he  was  the  true  and  only  Pope,  and  would  maintain 
his  authority  in  spite  of  any  king,  duke,  or  count,  Ohariea 
invested  the  city  of  Avignon  with  troops  of  soldiers,  and 
kept  Benedict  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own  house  for  nearly 
fo«r  yeare. 

Meantime,  the  partisans  of  Boniface  were  growingly 
aazioas  that  some  reconciliation  should  take  place.  So 
strongly  did  a  feeling  ui  this  direction  manifest  itself  in 
Germany,  that  the  citizens  of  Rome  began  to  tremble  lest 
they  should  lose  their  spiritual  father,  stiU  more  dreading 
the  loss  of  the  emoluments  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  approaching  jubilee  in  1400.  They  therefore  beueged 
the  Pontiff  with  prayers  that  he  would  be  steadfast,  and 
assured  him  that  from  them  he  should  meet  with  unalterable 
devotion.  Boniface  replied,  <'  Take  courage,  my  children ; 
rest  assured  that  I  will  continue  to  be  Pope ;  and  however 
I  may  play  off  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany  against  each  other,  /  will  never  submit  to  the  will 
of  either."  In  the  year  1403  Boniface  died,  and,  at  almost 
the  same  time,  the  anti-Pope  B^iedict  escaped  from  Us 
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oonfinemfliit  by  disginniig  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  meoiaL 
He  had  no  sooner  regamed  his  liberty  than  he  reasserted 
hb  claim  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  with  his  rising  assoranoe 
his  party  b^ao  to  rally  <moe  more  around  him. 

CNi  the  death  of  Pope  Boniface  the  Italian  conclaTe 
elected  another  native  of  Italy,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ik- 
irocxiTT  Vli. ;  bat  the  occurrences  of  his  short  pontificate^ 
wbich  lasted  only  two  years,  require  no  narration,  as  they 
had  no  material  influence  on  the  current  of  events. 

In  1406  Gregory  XII.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  hav- 
ing first  bound  himself  by  oath,  in  conmicm  with  the  whole 
ocmclave,  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  his  seat  if  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  should  require  it.  The  ripe  age  of  seventy 
seemed  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  utter  extinction  in 
Gregory  of  mere  selfish  aims  and  worldly  views.  But  alas 
for  papal  veracity !  The  Ponti£f  was  hardly  seated  in  the 
chair  before  he  gave  proof  that  neither  promise  nor  oath 
would  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  pope,  when  the  prize  <^ 
power  was  to  be  secured.  After  his  escape  from  surveil- 
lance, Benedict  had  apparently  laid  aside  all  bis  ambitions 
purposes.  He  steadily  professed  to  desire  nothing  so  much 
as  the  union  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  Church.  An 
agreement  was  consequently  entered  into  between  the  two 
Pontifib  to  hold  a  meeting  in  which  the  differences  of  thdr 
several  parties  should  be  composed.  The  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  Savona,  and  Benedict  was  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  appointed  time.  But  Gregt- 
cfty,  the  aged  and  honorable  Gi'egory,  could  not  be  pre- 
vaOed  on  by  the  most  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  to 
fulfill  his  oath.  The  partisans  of  Gregory,  indeed,  accuse 
Benedict  of  equal  insincerity,  and  say  that  Savona  was  not 
the  place  of  appointment  mutually  agreed  on.  One  of  these 
writers,  who  seems  very  honestly  to  deplore  the  schism* 
condemns  both  the  Pontifife  alike.  ''  If  one  Pope  advances," 
says  he,  *'  the  other  retreats ;  the  one  appears  an  animal 
f e^nl  of  the  land,  the  other  a  ereature  apprehensive  of  the 
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water.  And  thus,  for  a  short  remnant  of  Hfe  and  power, 
will  these  aged  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salYation  of 
the  Christian  world." 

But  the  business  of  reconciliation  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  be  abandoned  now,  and  it  was  therefore  seriously  taken 
up  by  the  cardinals  of  both  colleges,  who  resolved  to  call 
a  general  council  of  the  Church,  to  assemble  at  Pisa,  in 
1409.  At  this  council  both  the  Pontiffs  Were  deposed,  and 
a  new  one  was  elected,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  Cardinal  of 
Milan,  who  forthwith  assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  Y., 
and  by  acknowledging  whom,  as  the  rightful  successor  of 
Peter,  the  Romanist  writers  virtually  confess  the  paramount 
authority  of  a  general  council.  Yet  the  two  deposed  Pon- 
tiffs by  no  means  resigned  their  pretensions.  Benedict  re- 
sided in  Spain,  and  still  received  the  homage  of  that  portion 
of  Christendom.  Gregory,  however,  was  compelled  to  es- 
cape from  his  enemies  by  taking  the  disguise  of  a  mer- 
chant. Hastening  across  the  Alps  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  continued  to  be  treated  as 
the  true  Pontiff  by  most  of  the  German  race.  Thus  three 
Popes  once  more  divided  between  them  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Church ;  but  this  time  there  was  no  master  spirit  like 
Hildebrand's  to  educe  strength  out  of  weakness.  The  di- 
vision was  a  real  peril  to  the  papacy,  and  the  consequences 
were  felt  ere  the  century  had  fully  expired. 

Alexander's  career  was  very  brief,  yet  it  was  distinguished 
by  one  circumstance  very  important  in  the  eyes  of  a  Prot- 
estant. In  the  hope  of  reconciling  all  parties,  he  solemnly 
decreed  that  the  benefices  which  had  been  held  under  either 
of  the  rival  Pontiffs  should  be  confirmed  to  their  possessors, 
and  that  all  censures  and  excommunications  should  be  an- 
nulled. So  that  two  distinct  claims  of  apostolical  succession 
were  recognized  by  this  Pontiff,  notwithstanding  the  anath- 
emas which  had  been  heaped  on  each  other  by  the  rival 
Popes,  and  under  which  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  the 
priesthood  had  both  lived  and  died.    It  is  bard  to  conceive 
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liow  RmnanistB  themselves  can»  in  the  face  of  snch  facts, 
attach  much  hnportance  to  either  direct  succession  or  to 
papal  denunciations. 

The  weakness  of  Alexander's  character  caused  him  to 
fjBll  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  cardmals,  Bal- 
taszar  Cossa,  a  man  of  singular  qualities ;  by  birth  a  noble, 
by  training  and  taste  a  soldier,  and  by  profession  a  priest. 
To  the  machinations  of  this  daring  and  ambitious  man  the 
Pontiff's  death  is  ascribed,  which  took  place  by  p<Hson  in 
the  year  1410. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

COUNCIL  OF  CONSTAKCE ^MARTTRDOM  OF  HUSS  AND  JBROMS 

— ^KND  OF  THE  SCHISM. A.  D.  1410-1431. 

Notwithstanding  his  suspicious  connection  with  the  cause 
of  Alexander's  death,  Baltazzar  Cossa,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  was  immediately  chosen  successor  to  the 
popedom,  under  the  title  of  John  XXIII.  His  notorious 
licentiousness,  and  his  avowed  inclination  for  a  military  life, 
were  comparatively  slight  disqualifications  in  the  esteem  of 
men  who  chiefly  desired  energy  and  determination  of  char- 
acter. These  latter  were  qualities  that  would  afford  some 
hope,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks,  of  a  settlement  of  the 
strifes  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Church.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  cardinals  said  openly  that  "  the  Church  had  be- 
come so  bad  that  a  good  pope  would  be  out  of  his  sphere, 
and  that  she  could  be  only  ruled  by  miscreants." 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  another  should  be  called  in  three  years,  and 
John  therefore  shortiy  summoned  a  general  council,  which 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  insisted  should  assemble  at  Con- 
stance, very  much  in  opposition  to  the  Pontiff's  secret  wish. 
This  Council  of  Ccmstance  assembled  in  November,  1414, 
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and  c(mtinued  its  seasioDS  for  the  space  of  four  yean.    The 
Emperor  Sigismund  acted  h&  it  a  rery  conspiciioiia  part, 
which  he  commenced  by  making  his  entrance  into  Ckm- 
stance  by  torch-light,  and  so  riding  to  the  churchy  -where, 
with  the  imperial  crown  on  his  bead,  he  served  as  deacon 
to  the  Pope  while  reading  mass.    The  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  members  of  this  council  made  it  rather  appear  the 
itates-general  of  JSurope  than  a  mere  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
The  four  greatest  European   nations,  the   German,  the 
French,  the  Italian,  and  the  English,  were  all  fully  repre- 
sented there.     Almost  all  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire, 
and  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity, were  also  present,  even  including  those  of  Russia  and 
Greece.     Of  spiritual  dignitaries,  beside  Pope  John  and 
the  legates  of  the  anti-popes  Gregory  and  Benedict,  there 
were  three  patriarchs,  thirty-three  cardinals,  fcMrty-seven 
archbishops,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots,  eighteen 
hundred  priests,  and  an  innumerable  crowd  of  monks.    So 
large  a  concourse  made  it  necessary  to  enact  sumptuary 
laws  for  the  occasion.    The  Pope  was  restricted  to  tlie  use 
of  twenty  horses,  and  each  of  the  cardinals  to  ten ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  regulations,  no  fewer  than  thirty  thou- 
sand horses  are  said  to  have  been  maintained  for  that  im- 
mense and  august  assembly. 

The  first  object  of  the  coundl  was  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  popedom.  They  could  not,  indeed,  but  acknowledge 
that  John  was  the  legitimate  Pope ;  but  as  this  was  not 
admitted  by  a  considerable  part  of  Christendom,  they 
judged  it  desirable  that  they  should  repeat  the  measures 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  have  the  whole  questi<m  referred 
to  their  authority.  With  this  view  they  required  the  im- 
mediate abdication  of  all  pontifical  functions  and  elaima 
from  each  of  the  three  popes,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John. 
The  legate  of  Gregory  expressed  his  master's  willingiiess  to 
submit  providing  hU  competitors  did  the  same.  John  per- 
sonally  acquiesced  in  the  decisiony  thov^  not  wiUuwt 
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ikeoremg  mveh  mortificalion  and  disappcHntment.  But 
the  legate  of  Benedict  atontl  j  refosed  to  make  the  least 
aoDcessum. 

The  jealousies  of  these  three  claimants  of  the  tiara  ex- 
hausted many  tedioos  months ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  concili- 
ating Benedict,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  took  a  personal 
joomey  to  Perpignan,  where  that  Pontiff  dwelt.  To  occupy 
the  interval  the  council  turned  its  attention  to  other  matters, 
and  in  partieular  to  the  heresies  which  had  lately  sprung 
up  in  Bohemia.  The  queen  of  Richard  U.  (^  England  was 
a  Bohemian  princess,  and  her  residence  in  England  had 
brought  her  into  contact  with  the  disciples  and. doctrines 
of  Wiclif.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  re- 
turned to  Bohemia,  carrying  with  her  the  writings  of  that 
great  reformer ;  and  these  fell  into  the  hands,  and,  under 
the  blesnng  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  changed  the  heart  of  John 
Huss,  who,  although  of  obscure  origin,  had  raised  himself 
by  his  talents  to  a  professor's  chair  at  Prague,  and  had  been 
chosen  confessor  to  the  queen. 

Boused  by  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  Huss  soon  began  to 
preach  openly  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and 
many  of  the  students  in  the  imiversity  adopted  his  tenets. 
A  spirit  of  reform  was  excited  among  the  people,  and  on 
some  Englishmen  painting  upon  the  wall  of  an  inn  a  picture 
representing  Christ  on  the  one  side,  meek,  and  lowly,  and 
poor,  entering  Jerusalem  mounted  on  an  ass;  and  the 
Pope  on  the  other,  proudly  prancing  on  a  high-mettled 
steed,  and  glittering  in  purple  and  gold,  the  populace  came 
in  crowds  to  the  inn,  eager  to  see  the  sight.  The  writings 
and  preaching  of  Huss  at  length  created  so  much  agitation, 
and  so  much  hostility  to  the  priests,  that  Pope  John  XXUI. 
bad  cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  ascended 
tBe  throne,  a  citation  which  Huss  had  refused  to  obey.  The 
Council  of  Constance  now  repeated  the  citation,  and  acknowl- 
edging its  authority,  Huss  immediately  complied,  first  obtain- 
ing, however,  a  safe-conduct  frcMn  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 
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On  arriying  in  Constance,  Hnss  was  thrown  into  pnson, 
and  immured  in  a  narrow  dmigeon  on  the  banks  ei  the 
Rhine,  where  the  conunon  sewers  emptied  themselyes.  The 
pestilential  atmosphere  speedily  engendered  a  ferer.  He 
suffered  many  other  indignities  and  hardships,  but  at  last 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  answer  to 
the  accusations  preferred  against  him.  As  Hujss  entered 
the  assembly  a  solar  eclipse  darkened  the  air.  Addressing 
the  emperor  he  thanked  him  for  the  safe-conduct  he  had 
granted.  The  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  the  monarch, 
who  made  no  reply,  well  knowing  that  the  fate  of  the  re- 
former was  already  decided.  The  Spaniards  had  clamored 
loudly  for  the  death  of  the  heretic,  and  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  conciliate  them  in  order  to  secure  unanimity 
in  the  election  of  a  pope.  An  emperor's  word,  and  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man,  were  slight  sacrifices  to .  policy, 
when  the  craft  of  the  priesthood  was  in  danger. 

The  articles  of  accusation  were  read.  Huss  was  charged 
with  nothing  immoral  in  practice  or  unscriptural  in  doctrine, 
but  he  was  accused  of  "  being  tainted  with  the  leprosy  of 
the  Waldenses ;  of  asserting  that  the  Pope  is  on  a  level 
with  the  bishops ;  that  there  is  no  purgatory ;  that  prayers 
for  the  dead  are  a  vain  device  of  sacerdotal  avarice ;  that 
images  ought  not  to  be  worshiped,'*  with  some  other  kin- 
dredl  doctrines,  too  familiar  to  Protestant  ears  to  need  repeti- 
tion. Huss  offered  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  silenced  by  the 
clamor  of  the  council,  and  the  conmiand  of  its  president, 
who  ordered  him  simply  to  recant  Passages  were  read 
from  his  writings,  commenting  on  the  criminal  lives  of  the 
priesthood,  which  excited  vociferous  laughter  from  those 
who  should  have  hung  down  their  heads  in  shame.  At 
length  Huss  explicitly  refused  to  recant,  ''  except  he  were 
better  instructed  by  the  council"  But  it  was  no  part  of 
the  council's  intention  to  instruct,  and  they  finally  sentenced 
him  to  suffer  as  a  heretic. 

Sigismund,  seated  on  his  throne,  presided  oyer  the  coun^ 
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dl  thai  condemned  Hnss  to  death.  The  martyr  waa  first 
depriyed  of  all  the  yestments  and  insignia  of  the  offices  he 
held,  and  then  crowned  with  a  paper  cap,  an  ell  in  height, 
on  which  three  devils  were  painted,  and  this  inscription : 
**  The  aivhheretic."  The  noble  confessor  cahnly  observed, 
"  Christ  wore  a  crown  of  thorns."  The  elector  of  the  Pal- 
atinate headed  the  procession  to  the  place  of  execution, 
where  Hnss  was  bound  to  the  stake,  the  misguided  popu- 
lace heapmg  up  the  fuel.  On  seeing  a  peasant  engaged  in 
this  task,  the  Christian  sufferer  exclaimed  with  true  com- 
passbn,  *'  O  sacred  simplicity !"  a  touching  counterpart  of 
his  Divine  Master's,  *'  Thej  know  not  what  they  do."  The 
pie  was  kindled,  and  the  martyr's  voice  was  heard  singing 
a  psalm  imtil  he  was  stifled  by  the  flames.  His  execution 
took  place  on  his  forty-second  birthday,  and  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1416. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  and  attached  friends  of  Huss 
was  Jerome  Faulfisch,  commonly  known  as  Jerome  of 
Prague.  The  doctrines  which  Huss  taught  from  the  pulpit, 
Jerome  inculcated,  and  it  is  said  with  greater  eloquence, 
from  his  chair  in  the  imiversity.  He  was  accordingly  des- 
tined to  tread  in  his  companion's  footsteps.  Summoned  to 
Constance,  his  resolution  at  first  forsook  him,  and  he  recant- 
ed, but  he  soon  entreated  to  be  heard  again,  when  he  boldly 
retracted  the  recantation  which  only  his  fears  had  extorted. 
Condemned  like  Huss  to  the  stake,  Jerome  suffered  with 
equal  constancy,  and  when  the  executioner  would  have 
kindled  the  fagots  behind  his  back,  he  bade  him  do  it  be- 
fore his  face ;  **  for  had  I  dreaded  fire,"  exclaimed  the  cour- 
ageous Christian,  "  I  should  not  have  been  here."  This 
tragical  event  followed  the  former  in  less  than  a  year. 

With  such  awful  displays  of  the  malevolence  of  bigotry 
did  the  Council  of  Constance  beguile  the  time  until  the 
three  contending  Pontiffs  could  be  brought  to  submission. 
The  emperor's  visit  to  Benedict  had  proved  very  unsatisfac- 
tory.   He  found  him  deaf  to  all  remcmstrances,  and  reso* 
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hite  not  to  abandon  the  bark  of  St  Peter,  tbe  helm  of 
which,  he  said,  had  been  confided  to  him  by  God.  Al- 
though seventy-eight  years  old,  Benedict  argned  his  own 
cause  before  the  emperor  and  an  assembly  of  nobles  and 
doctors  of  the  Church,  for  seven  successive  hours,  and  with 
such  fervid  impetuosity  as  to  fill  his  audience  with  amaase- 
ment.  John  also  soon  repented  of  the  concessions  he  had 
made,  and  quitting  Constance  in  military  disguise,  escaped 
to  the  castle  of  Fribourg,  where  the  duke  of  Austria  en- 
gaged to  protect  him. 

But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned  in  favor  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  of  its  efforts  to  establish  peace.  Benedict's  friends 
deserted  him  one  after  another,  and  John's  protector  be- 
trayed his  guest  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  John  was 
brought  before  the  council,  and  charged  with  the  most 
monstrous  crimes,  almost  any  one  of  which  would  have 
brought  a  common  offender  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  none  of 
these  charges  did  he  offer  denial  or  defense.  His  humble 
deportment  probably  saved  him  from  death,  but  he  was 
solemnly  deposed  from  the  popedom,  and  spent  many  sub- 
sequent years  in  prison.  The  sentence  of  deposition  was 
also  pronounced  upon  the  absent  Benedict,  and  the  abdica- 
tion of  Gregory  was  formally  registered.  The  council  then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.  Otho  Colonna, 
a  member  of  that  noble  Boman  house,  and  Cardinal-deacon 
of  St.  George,  was  the  imanimous  choice  of  the  college, 
which  had  first  been  carefully  recomposed,  so  that  there 
should  be  an  equal  number  of  representatives  in  it  of  each 
nation  belonging  to  the  council.  The  new  Pontiff  assumed 
the  title  of  Martin  V. 

The  first  duty  which  devolved  on  Martin  was  to  preside 
over  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  council,  which  now  turned 
its  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  Church.  There 
was  a  party  in  it  that  sincerely  desired  a  general  reforma- 
tion ;  and  well  knowing  that  the  weight  of  the  papacy  was 
always  thrown  into  the  scale  of  corruption,  they  had  stren» 
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uousty  deprecated  the  election  of  a  new  pope  until  the  nec- 
essary reform  should  at  least  have  been  commenced.  De- 
feated in  this  by  the  election  of  Martin  V.,  they  gave  up  the 
cause  as  a  lost  one ;  for  though  a  committee  of  reform  was 
appointed,  and  their  plans  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  and  restraining  the  acknowledged  abuses  oi  indul- 
gences and  dispensations,  were  approved  by  the  council,  in 
filUng  up  the  vacant  popedom  that  assembly  had  cast  away 
the  OBUy  opportunity  they  had  of  canying  such  plans  into 
effect.    The  reformation  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  actually  effective  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance were  rather  new  impulses  to  the  march  of  error  than 
checks  to  its  progress.  One  of  its  canons  restricted  the 
laity  to  the  use  of  bread  only  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  at  the  same  time  confessing,  with  truly  popish  ef- 
frontery, that  it  was  a  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  The  power  that  dares  to  set  itself  in 
such  defiant  opposition  to  the  commands  of  Christ  cannot 
possibly  be  cleared  from  the  brandmark  of  the  Antichrist, 
whose  c<Hning  was  announced  by  the  inspired  pen  of  the 
apostles.  Another  of  its  decrees  was  as  barefaced  a  viola- 
lion  c^  the  commonest  rules  of  morality.  Referring  to  the 
base  treachery  of  the  emperor  in  breaking  his  compact  wiUi 
Huss,  respecting  the  safe-conduct,  the  council  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  act,  affirming  that,  because  of  his  heresy, 
Huss  was  unworthy  of  any  privilege,  and  that  no  faith  or 
promise  ought  to  be  kept  with  him  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  We  camiot  wonder  that  "  Jlo  faith  with 
heretics''  should  have  become  the  watch- word  of  a  party 
whose  teachers  and  leaders  could  solemnly  ordain  it  as  a 
principle  of  morals,  not.  hesitating,  to  put  evil  £oc  good,  an4 
darkness  for  light. 

Martin  V.,  as  was  foreseen,  took  the  earliest  occasion  of 
dissolving  an  assembly  which  claimed  an  authority  para- 
mount to  his  own ;  and  the  Coimcil  of  Constance — the  most 

memorable  that  had  been  held  for  ages-*^was  accordinglji 
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dismissed  in  the  spring  of  1418.  Before  it  separated,  how- 
oyer,  it  decreed  that  another  gmieral  eouncil  should  he 
called  in  five  years,  a  second  seven  years  later,  and  that 
afterward  they  should  recur  every  ten  years — a  decree 
which  the  Pontiff  took  good  care  shoidd  never  come  into 
operation. 

The  pontificate  of  Martin  was  chiefly  occupied  in  attempts 
to  recover  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  which,  in 
the  long  absence  of  the  pc^es,  had  been  the  prey  of  every 
invader ;  of  the  Hungarians  first,  and  then  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans. In  these  attempts  he  succeeded,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  amassing  of  wealth  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  family.  He  was  also  the  first  Pontiff  who  resumed 
the  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money,  after  it  had  been 
exercised  by  the  senate  or  the  senator  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  and  in  the  series  of  extant  papal  coins  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Martin  Y.  is  the  first  in  order. 

The  reforming  party  were  far  from  content  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to  the  meeting  of  another  general  council,  by  which 
the  abuses  of  the  Church  should  be  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  some  effectual  remedies  applied.  But  Martin  was  too 
politic  to  permit  any  such  opportunity  of  undermining  the 
authority  of'  the  popedom.  In  compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  decrees  of  the  former  council,  he  summoned  another 
in  1423,  but  fixed  its  place  of  assembly  at  Pavia,  knowing 
that  their  iealous  and  well-founded  apprehensions  of  papal 
influence  woifld  quite  deter  the  transalpme  clergy  from  at- 
tending. /He  summoned  another  at  Basil,  in  1481 ;  but  be- 
fore its  proceedings  commenced  the  Pontiff  himself  had 
passed  away  from  the  stage  of  human  fife. 


A  second  cycle  in  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
its  pontiffs  has  now  passed  before  us.  We  have  yet,  in- 
deed, to  tee  to  what  a  depth  of  depravity  and  eomiption 
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tiie  current  ol  eyents  was  now  bearing  the  Pope.  But 
alreadj  we  can  perceive  the  symptoms  of  coming  reform. 
While  the  darkness  is  thickening  there  are  occasional  corus- 
cations of  light ;  and  the  bright,  although  somewhat  mete- 
oric career  of  an  Arnold,  a  Huss,  a  Jerome,  and  a  Wiclif, 
proclaim  the  advancing  dawn  of  the  reformation. 

One  obrious  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative, and  applicable  alike  to  individuals,  nations,  and  sys- 
tems, is  ike  utter  futility  of  a  mere  outward  rrformation. 
Such  was  the  reformation  of  the  Church  attempted  by 
Gregory  the  Seventh.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  noth- 
ing was  accomplished  beyond  an  exchange  of  vices.  Am- 
bition, which  wore  the  cloak  of  sanctity  in  Gregory  and  in 
his  immediate  successors,  became  undisguised  and  rampant 
arrogance  and  pride  in  Adrian  lY.,  Alexander  III.,  and 
Innocent  III.;  and  ultimately  brought  back  the  priesthood 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  to  the  very  same  point  of  cor- 
ruption from  which  the  pseudo-reformation  had  started, 
when  the  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty  of  a  Bene- 
dict IX.  discovered  their  hideous  features  once  again  in 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VIII.,  and  Alexander  VI. 

A  second  truth  which  this  history  suggests  i&  ihe  ab- 
surdity of  the  claim  set  up  hy  the  Romanist  for  the  unity 
and  itrfallibility  of  his  Church.  The  anti-popes,  who  thun- 
dered their  curses  against  the  popes,  were  often  as  fully 
entitled  to  do  so,  by  canonical  law,  as  the  accepted  pontiffs 
themselves.  Twice  were  the  rival  claims  so  nicely  balanced 
that  nothing  less  than  a  general  council  could  settle  the 
strife.  Popes  have  thus  belied  one  another  while  alive ; 
and  perhaps  as  often  have  the  decrees  of  a  deceased  pon- 
tiff been  repealed  or  contradicted  by  the  decrees  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

One  other  fact  important  to  be  noted  is,  that  new  ex- 
crescence of  the  papal  system  which  disgraces  its  second 
era — the  plenary  absolution  of  sins  hy  indulgences  and  jubi- 
lees.   The  great  want  of  the  human  soul  is  the  fargiveni 
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of  its  sins.  It  is  the  deepest  wont  of  humanity.  For  this 
"  the  whole  creation  groaneth '  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether." For  this  the  Divine  Redeemer  is  the  **  Desire  of 
all  nations."  Bichly  in  his  word  has  he  provided  for  this 
want  of  the  human  family.  **  Repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  "  are  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  The  Saviour's 
invitations  are  still  addressed  to  the  children  of  men — ''  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  " — ''Come 
imto  me,  all  ye  that  lahor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest " — ^rest  by  faith  in  his  atoning  sacrifice  from 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience — ^rest  by  an  interest  in  his 
justifying  righteousness  from  the  claims  of  a  violated  law — 
rest  by  the  indwelling  of  his  regenerating  Spirit  (freely  im- 
parted to  all  who  seek  it  aright)  from  the  debasing  bond- 
age of  sin  and  corruption.  Such  is  the  gospel  provision. 
Woe  to  that  system  which  has  dared  to  corrupt  the  fountain 
of  divine  truth,  and  which  has  presumed  to  mock  the  crav- 
ing of  man  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  by  supplying  him  with 
the  polluted  streams  of  human  inventions,  instead  of  the 
*'  living  waters  " — to  tantalize  and  deceive  him  with  cun- 
ning devices  and  fraudulent  mummeries!  Human  nature 
may  thus  be  abused  and  deluded  for  a  time,  but  God's 
righteous  providence  will  discover  the  foul  imposture,  and 
the  impostors  themselves  will  become  a  by-word  and  re- 
proach. And  the  hour  of  discovery  was  now  at  hand. 
Ere  long  the  voice  was  to  be  heard  that  should  shake  the 
world,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  and  announce  that 
popes  are  nothing,  priests  nothing — ^that  beside  the  name 
of  Jesus  ''  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IKmODUOTOKr  OBSERVATIONS — ^PONTIFICATES  OF  U6SNIUS  IV. 
AND  NICHOLAS  V. — A.  D.  1431-1455. 

No  empire,  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  has  experienced 
such  marveloos  and  varied  vicissitudes  as  those  which 
have  befallen  the  empire  of  the  Roman  Church.  Bom 
in  obscurity  and  reared  in  adversity,  that  Church  nev- 
ertheless succeeded  in  climbing  to  a  loftier  throne,  and 
grasping  the  scepter  of  a  more  absolute  dominion,  than 
^her  a  Xerxes  or  an  Alexander  could  boast.  Pretending 
to  despise  mere  worldly  gains,  she  cunningly  turned  l^e 
channels  of  riches  toward  herself,  and  emptied  them  with- 
out scruple  into  the  reservoirs  of  her  own  wealth.  When 
the  day  of  her  humiliation  had  arrived,  and  her  intolerable 
arrogance  and  selfishness  provoked  fierce  vengeance  from 
the  indignant  world,  she  did  not,  like  other  empires,  fall 
beneath  the  violent  blow.  Just  for  a  moment  she  reeled 
and  recoiled,  but  it  was  only  to  gather  new  strength  and 
return  to  her  former  position.  When  the  German  thought 
to  bind  her  with  imperial  ordinances  and  laws,  she  proudly 
snapped  asunder  these  "withes  of  the  Philistines,"  and  pro- 
claimed herself  superior  to  all  secidar  control.  When  the 
Albigensian  Christians  hoped  to  undermine  her  authority 
by  laying  bare  her  corruptness  to  the  gaze  of  the  world, 
she  was  able,  and  did  not  shrink  from  commandiog  fire  and 
sword  to  deetaray  the  pneumptuous  heretio8>  and  set 
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free  from  their  annoying  and  dangerous  scmtiny.  Wlien 
the  French  king,  Philip  the  Fair,  resentful  of  her  lordly 
assumptions,  dared  to  degrade  and  imprison  one  of  her 
haughtiest  pontiffs,  and  so  tampered  with  the  cardinals  that 
they  were  content  to  endure  a  base  captivity  at  Avignon, 
submitting  their  high  functions  to  the  imhallowed  rule  of  a 
mere  temporal  sovereign,  there  was  still  vigor  enough  left 
in  "  the  Church  "  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  and  retrieve  the 
disaster.  She  brought  back  her  chieftains  from  their 
"  Babylon  of  bondage,"  and  in  spite  of  schisms  within,  and 
new  forms  of  hostility  without,  engendered  by  the  learning 
that  was  now  diffusing  itself  all  around,  she  reestablished 
them  on  their  ancient  throne,  and  reinvested  them  with  no 
mean  share  of  their  ancient  power. 

And  although  in  the  century  we  are  now,  in  these  his- 
torical sketches,  approaching,  a  heavier  shock  was  given  to 
the  Roman  Church  than  she  had  ever  sustamed  before,  we 
shall  find  that,  notwithstanding  her  manifest  degeneracy, 
her  strength  was  far  from  exhausted.  Within  herself  she 
yet  possessed  the  means  of  resisting  all  her  foes,  and  of  once 
again  inducing  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family  to  yield 
her  a  devoted  allegiance.  The  Reformation,  which  wrested 
from  Rome  the  two  richest  provinces  of  her  empire,  was 
succeeded  by  a  reaction,  which  at  least  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  her  ruin,  and  established  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever 
the  authority  she  still  retained.  To  a  Roman  Catholic,  this 
momentous  era  in  the  history  of  his  Church  is  fraught  with 
the  most  painful  and  humiliating,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  triumphant  reminiscences  of  her  whole  eventful  career. 
To  us,  the  collisions  between  Rome  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  far  more  interesting 
than  all  the  other  struggles  of  the  papal  Church,  and  they 
will  therefore  detain  us  a  proportionable  time. 

It  will  be  manifest,  as  this  narrative  proceeds,  that  much 
of  Rome's  wonderful  vitality  is  attributable  to  the  characters 
of  the  men  who  successive!  j  occupied  her  ihxxme.    Bat  we 
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shall  assnredOiy  find  that  while  some  great  men  impressed  the 
stamp  of  their  greatness  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  on  the  institutions  they  govemed,  it  was  a  Greater  than 
any  human  hand  that  secretly  and  potently  direct^  the 
current  of  events,  making  even  the  selfish  papal  imposture 
subservient  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  designs.  •  Again 
and  again  are  we  taught  the  profound  truthfulness  of  the 
declaration,  that  **  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of 
men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wiU,  and  setteth 
up  over  it  the  basest  ofmen.^[ 

The  pontificate  of  Eugemius  IY.,  who  succeeded  Martin  Y. 
in  1431,  was  distracted  by  the  dissensions  which  prevailed 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  secular  dominions  of  the 
Pope.  A  war  broke  out  between  Eugenius  and  some  of  the 
baronial  houses  of  Rome,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  which  the  lat- 
ter were  well-nigh  destroyed,  and  the  Pontiff  was  once  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  Rome  and  seek  safety  in  a  neighboring 
city.  But  the  proceedings  in  the  Council  of  Basel,  con- 
vened by  his  predecessor,  rendered  the  pontificate  of  Euge- 
nius so  excessively  stormy.  That  coimcil  boldly  declared 
its  superiority  to  papal  mandates,  and  would  not  even  ad- 
mit the  Pope's  legates  until  they  had  sworn  obedience  to 
all  its  decrees.  It  then  hastened  to  enact  statutes  abolish- 
ing annates,  reservations,  and  other  lucrative  but  tyrannical 
prerogatives  of  the  popedom.  To  such  daring  innovations 
no  pontiff  could  be  expected  to  submit,  and  least  of  all 
Eugenius,  who  was  as  proud  and  passionate  as  he  was 
ignorant  and  weak.  He  summoned  a  new  council  at  Flor- 
ence ;  whereupon  the  Council  of  Basel  elected  a  new  Pope, 
and  all  the  fierceness  of  the  former  schism  was  revived. 
The  contest  between  these  rival  Popes  and  councils  was 
rapidly  rising,  and  would  soon  have  endangered  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  if  the  death  of  Eugenius,  in  1447,  had  not 
given  an  opportunity  for  choosing  a  successor  to  the  tiara 
in  whom  all  parties  could  imite. 

With  the  accession  of  Nicholas  Y.  a  season  of  com- 
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pBiutive  peace  was  ushered  in.  This  Pontiff  had  raised 
himself  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  Church  chiefly  by  his 
studious  and  literary  habits.  On  being  recommended  to 
£uge|dus  IV.,  he  had  at  once  received  a  cardinal's  hat ;  but 
there  it  seemed  probable  that  his  exaltation  would  cease, 
as  many  other  members  of  the  college  were  powerful  by 
their  connections,  while  he  was  odIj  the  son  of  a  physician. 
By  an  accident^  however,  their  votes  united  in  him,  and  he 
commenced  his  pontificate  with  promises  of  establishing 
peace  and  promoting  learning.  The  latter  part  of  his 
engagement  he  fulfilled ;  the  former  was  beyond  his  power. 

The  love  of  liberty  which  Petrarch  had  infused  into  the 
Roman  people,  and  which  Rienzi's  brilliant  though  short 
career  had  so  largely  developed,  had  not  yet  become  extinct. 
They  often  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  but 
were  not  steadfast  enough  to  succeed  in  throwing  off  their 
yoke.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Eugenius  and  the  election  of  Nicholas,  a  noble  and  honor- 
able Roman,  Stefano  Porcari,  urged  his  countrymen  to 
oblige  the  new  Pontiff  to  promise  and  secure  to  them  con- 
stitutional liberty.  The  fickle  or  frivolous  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  his  success,  and  Nicholas  therefore  as- 
sumed the  tiara  with  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  Por- 
cari, and  with  such  unlimited  power,  that  he  bamished  him 
almost  immediately  to  the  city  of  Bologna. 

Porcari,  however,  found  frequent  opportunities  of  escap- 
ing to  Rome,  wh^*e  he  stirred  up  his  partisans  to  attempt 
a  general  revolt  Nicholas,  hearing  of  the  plot,  became 
apprehensive  that  his  life  was  in  peril,  and,  from  being 
mild  and  confidii^,  grew  timid  and  ferocious.  He  stained 
his  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  imprudent  Porcari,  whose 
sentiments  were  patriotic  and  noble,  but  whose  judgm^it 
was  heated  and  rash.  The  patriot  was  sentenced  wiUiout 
trial,  and,  together  with  nine  of  his  confederates,  was  hanged 
from  the  battlements  of  St.  Angelo.  This  cruel  transaction 
was  followed  by  continual  acts  of  severity  and  injustioe ;  so 
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that  the  reigii  of  Nicholas,  although  peaceful  m  relatioii  to 
other  states,  was  one  of  perpetual  cabals  and  terror  at  home. 

The  revolt  of  Pcnxuii  was  the  last  effervescence  of  the 
repubhcan  spirit  in  Rome,  which  has  continued  till  the 
present  century  iif  resigned  submission  to  pontifical  rule. 
In  the  year  1452  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  alarmed  the 
citiaenB  by  a  visit,  but  his  intentions  were  wholly  pacific. 
His  only  request  was  that  he  might  receive  the  honor  of 
coronation  from  papal  hands ;  and  this  was  the  last  instance 
of  a  G-erman  emperor  crossing  the  Alps  for  so  servile  and 
unnecessary  a  purpose. 

When  free  from  those  alarms  which  had  transformed  a 
naturally  amiable  disposition  into  one  of  a  suspicious  and 
even  tyrannical  kind,  Nicholas  employed  himself  in  pursuits 
which  were  as  useful  to  the  world  as  they  were  congenial 
to  his  own  taste.  In  his  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was 
as  splendidly  munificent  as  his  own  friend  and  early  patron 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  "  pater  patriae"  of  Florence.  Hie 
papal  court  was  crowded  with  men  of  letters  who  were 
fostered  with  his  bounty.  He  founded  the  Vatican  library, 
and  contributed  to  its  stores  above  five  thousand  manu- 
scripts, which  were  collected  at  his  expense,  and  in  part  by 
his  own  research.  A  greater  number  of  the  Greek  classics 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  his  command  than  in  all  the 
Q.Ye  centuries  preceding  his  elevation.  His  patronage  of  the 
arts  was  equally  generous.  The  remarkable  monuments  of 
the  metropolis  were  preserved  and  cherished  by  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration;  the  churches  were  repaired  and  em> 
bellished;  and  the  erection  of  many  superb  structures 
attested  at  once  the  magnificence  of  his  spirit  and  the  re- 
finement of  his  taste.  Happy  should  we  be  to  record  of  so 
noble  a  mind  that  it  gave  evidence  also  of  having  been 
purified  by  the  grace  of  God ;  but  alas !  this,  the  crowning 
virtue,  without  which  all  others  are  comparatively  worthless, 
was  the  only  one  of  which  Nicholas  appeared  to  be  destitute. 

He  had  not  learned  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ. 

13* 
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From  liis  literaiy  pursuits,  the  PontijQf  was  suddenly  called 
off  by  the  appalling  announcement  that  Constantinople  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  With  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  insolence  and 
encroachments  of  this  warlike  people  hSd  kept  equal  pace, 
^n  vain  had  the  Emperor  Constantine  Palaeologus  sought  to 
propitiate  the  young  and  ambitious  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Certain  of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  (or,  as  they  still 
chose  to  be  called,  the  Romans,)  Mohammed  coolly  trans- 
ported his  troops  across  the  Bosphorus,  and  erected  a 
fortress  on  its  western  shore.  Issuing  thence,  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  in  the  summer  of  1453,  he  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  took  it,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  of  fifty-three  days.  In  this  siege,  the 
artillery  of  ancient  and  modem  times  were  combined  both 
in  the  assault  and  the  defense,  thus  marking  in  a  singular 
manner  the  stage  at  which  the  progress  of  civilization  had 
arrived.  The  "  Greek  fire"  and  the  cross-bow  were  used 
by  the  besieged,  together  with  the  rude  hand-gun,  and  per- 
haps the  arquebus ;  while  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  the 
catapult  and  battering-ram  stood  side-by-side  with  the  large 
cannons  contrived  for  the  express  occasion  by  the  Turks. 
Mohammed  is  said  to  have  constructed  a  cannon  by  which 
a  ball  of  six  hundred  pounds*  weight  was  driven  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  falling  then  with  such  force  as  to  sink  a 
fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  By  this  mingled  species  (^ 
artillery,  a  breach  was  at  last  effected  in  the  stubborn  walk 
of  the  city ;  and  in  the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  unhappy 
emperor  finally  fell.  A  large  part  of  Europe  thus  passed 
into  Ottoman  hands,  and  the  beautiful  church  of  San  Sophia 
was  forthwith  transformed  into  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 

Apprehensive  that  the  success  of  the  conqueror  would 
tempt  him  to  extend  his  ravages,  and  perhaps  even  to  aim  at 
the  capture  of  the  more  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Pope  endeavored  to  revive  among  the  faithful  the 
crusading  spirit  of  former  dajrs.  In  Germany,  the  eloquence 
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tii  ^neas  Sjlvhis  was  employed  to  inflame  the  people ;  but 
with  very  indifferent  results.  In  Italy,  a  hermit  named 
Simonet  was  more  successful.  By  his  earnestness  and  ac- 
tivity he  prevailed  on  the  Italian  cities  to  suspend  their 
quarrels,  and  unite  in  the  common  cause.  But  ere  the  in- 
tended armament  could  be  prepared,  Nicholas  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  after  much  suffering  expired.  His  con- 
feasions  are  fraught  with  instruction  to  the  worldly  and  am- 
l»tious.  "  Gladly,"  said  he,  "  would  I  resign  the  pontificate 
if  I  dared,  and  become  once  more  Thomas  of  Sarzana. 
Under  that  simple  name  I  had  more  enjoyment  in  a  single 
day  than  any  year  has  since  afforded  me." 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALARM  OF  TURKISH  INVASION CONSPIRACT  OF  THE  PAZZI. 

•  A.  D.  1456-1484. 

The  successor  of  Nicholas  was  Alphonso  Borgia,  a  Span- 
iard, and  who  assiuned,  with  the  tiara,  the  title  of  Calix- 
Tus  III.  His  short  reign  of  three  years  produced  no  re- 
markable event;  and  his  name  might  be  passed  over  in 
silence  but  for  the  **  bad  eminence  "  it  has  reached  through 
the  infamous  life  of  Roderic  Borgia,  who  was  either  his 
nephew  or  his  son.  Of  that  infamy  Calixtus  III.  justly 
deserves  a  share,  for  he  basely  used  the  pontificate  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  advancing  his  nephew,  and  other  equally 
depraved  relatives,  to  seats  of  wealth  and  power.  On  them 
lie  exhausted  the  papal  treasures,  and  diverted  to  family 
aggrandizement  the  riches  that  he  had  sworn  to  use  for  the 
good  of  a  vast  community. 

A  little  before  his  death,  Calixtus  received  a  deputation 
^m  Germany,  complaining  of  papal  exactions,  and  JSneas 
Sylvius,  formerly  the  emperor's  but  now  the  Pope's  secre- 
tary, forgetful  of  his  oUigations  to  the  German  nation,  took 
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this  occasion  of  flattering  the  Pontiff  by  stoutly  oppotii^ 
the  claims  of  the  delegates.  He  advocated,  with  bis  usual 
skill  and  eloquence,  the  demands  of  the  Pope  upon  the  Ger- 
man bishops,  and  was  rewarded  by  immecUate  elevation  to 
the  purple.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
man  who,  at  the  Council  of  Basel,  had  so  sealously  con- 
tended that  the  authority  of  a  coimcil  was  superior  to  thai 
of  a  pope,  and  that  the  latter  was  **  rather  to  be  regarded 
AS  the  vicar  of  the  Church  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ." 
But  such  is  the  alchemy  of  ambition — the  transmuting 
power  of  selfish  worldliness. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  advanced  age,  as  much  as  the  high 
reputation  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  that  recommended  him  to  the 
college  as  the  most  eligible  successor  to  Calixtus  III.  on 
the  demise  of  the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  received  a 
majority  of  their  votes,  and  immediately  adopted  the  title 
of  Pius  II.  Had  the  times  been  equally  favorable,  it  is 
probable  that  the  career  of  Pius  II.  would  have  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  Nicholas  Y.  The  new  Pontiff  was  a  man 
of  the  same  tastes,  but  of  even  greater  abilities  and  loftier 
distinction.  His  poems,  letters,  and  orations,  still  attest  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius.  On  attaining  the  popedom,  his 
success  in  diplomacy  and  his  elaborate  hbtorical  composi- 
tions had  already  established  his  character  for  extensive 
learning,  and  especially  for  a  just  knowledge  of  jnankind. 
But  his  talents  were  destined  to  be  henceforth  employed  in 
a  direction  which  rendered  them  far  less  useful  to  the  world 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  proved. 

The  nearer  approach  of  the  Turks  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  fears  of  the  Pope,  and 
decided  him  to  neglect  no  means  of  stirring  up  Christian 
opposition  to  the  march  of  the  infideL  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  summoned  a  council  at  Mantua^  which  was  largely 
attended  by  Italian  bishops,  9nd  more  reluctantly  and 
meagerly  by  representatives  from  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope.   At  thk  oooncii,  the  Pope  exerted  aU  he  eloquenoe 
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to  wmUm  te  loafs  and  indaine  the  zeal  of  prinoes  and 
pao{fle  Ittr  tlie  mered  cause.  To  all  appearaooe  he  pre- 
vailed. The  council  promised  assistance,  bat  separated  to 
forget  their  promise.  It  was  at  this  council  that  Pius  took 
occasion  to  recant  and  reprobate  sentiments  respecting  the 
popedom  which  he  had  held  in  his  earlier  days — "  An  exe- 
crable abuse,''  said  he,  "  unheard  of  in  ancient  times,  has 
gained  footii^  in  om*  days,  of  presuming  to  appeal  from 
the  P<nitiff  of  Rome,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  a  council ; 
a  practice  which  every  man  instructed  in  law  must  regard 
as  contrary  to  the  holy  cancms,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Chris- 
tian republic."  In  an  edict  subsequently  published,  he  de- 
clared that  his  own  defense  of  such  a  sentiment  at  the 
Council  of  Basel  was  owing  to  ignorance.  **  Wherefore," 
he  added,  *'  despise  those  opinions,  reject  them,  and  follow 
that  which  I  now  proclaim  to  you.  Believe  me  now  that  I 
am'  old,  rather  than  when  I  spoke  as  a  youth ;  pay  more 
regard  to  the  soverdgn  Pontiff  than  to  the  individual ;  re- 
ject JBneas,  receive  Pius."  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
**  if  this  change  in  opinion  had  been  a  change  to  a  wiser  and 
better  opinion,  and  not  to  one  so  obviously  coincident  with 
the  Pontiff's  personal  advancement,  the  sincerity  of  his 
professions  might  possibly  have  been  believed."  As  the 
ease  actually  stands,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the 
Pontiff  well  knew  that  it  was  ^neas  Sylvius  who  was  right, 
and  Pius  II.  who  was  wrong. 

There  was  real  sincerity,  howevw,  in  the  Pope's  dread 
or  hatred  of  the  Turks.  Fmding  the  princes  of  Europe  too 
busily  engaged  in  putting  down  domestic  seditions  to  think 
much  of  a  <]Ustant  foe,  Pius  resolved  to  rebuke  their  remiss- 
ness by  setting  than  an  example  in  person.  ''  If  they  will 
not  attend  when  we  say,  6^,"  exclaimed  he,  ''  they  per- 
haps may  if  we  say,  Come.  We  wiU  ourselves  march 
against  the  Turks ;  not  that  we  propose  to  draw  the  sword ; 
but,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  we  shall  stand  on  some 
lofty  galley  or  moontam's  brow,  and,  holding  the  eucharist 
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before  our  eyes,  implore  Christ  to  grant  safety  and  Tietory 
to  our  contending  forces."  In  the  summer  of  1464,  Pius, 
although  su£fering  severely  from  illness  and  the  infirmities 
of  age,  actually  set  out  to  join  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
lying  at  Ancona.  He  was  borne  on  a  litter,  and  was  con- 
veyed by  slow  journeys  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On 
arriving  at  Ancona  he  found  a  multitude  of  ill-armed  and 
ill-disciplined  soldiers,  who  seemed  to  have  little  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  cause  they  had  espoused.  Disappdntment  and 
mortification,  in  all  probability,  hastened  his  ead,  and  on  the 
12th  of  August  Pope  Pius  II.  expired. 

Paul  II.,  a  Venetian,  was  immediately  elected  to  be  the 
ncbct  wearer  of  the  tiara.  In  early  life  he  had  been  a  mer- 
chant, and  had  not  turned  his  thoughts  to  study  imtil  his 
imcle,  or  father.  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  had  unexpectedly 
attained  the  popedom,  and  so  given  an  ambitious  direction 
to  his  desires.  In  entering  upon  office,  he  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  continue  the  enterprise  of  the  late  Pope  against 
the  Turks;  but  he  soon  made  it  evident  that  there  were 
other  objects  much  nearer  his  heart.  Carefully  conciliating 
the  cardinals  by  granting  them  various  favors,  among 
which  was  the  childish  one  of  permitting  them  to  wear 
miters  made  of  silk,  and  to  adorn  their  horses  with  scarlet 
trappings,  he  ventured  to  employ  the  treasures  which  had 
been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  for  the  Turkish  crusade, 
in  rewarding  the  persecutors  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia; 
so  that  the  su£ferings  of  that  unhappy  people  were  greatiy 
aggravated,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  raged  with  renewed 
fury. 

At  home,  Paul  displayed  himself  as  the  enemy  of  all 
learning,  and  the  patron  of  whatever  was  frivolous  and  low. 
He  delighted  in  shows  and  spectacles,  and  his  biographer 
indignantly  describes  a  general  racing  amusement  which 
was  devised  for  the  pleasure  of  this  venerable  Pontiff.  ''All 
raced—old  men,  middle-aged  men,  young  men,  and  Jews ; 
the  latter,  however,  were  well  drenched  heiore  they  started, 
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that  they  might  not  nm  so  fast.  Horses  raced,  mares,  asses, 
and  buffidoes ;  and  at  all  this  racing  the  populace  were  so 
much  amused,  that  they  could  hardly  keep  on  their  feet  for 
laughing.  The  Pope  took  his  station  at  the  church  of  St. 
Marco,  and  after  the  race  was  over,  he  rewarded  all,  down 
to  the  little  boys,  covered  as  they  were  with  dirt  and  per- 
spiration, with  a  carlino  apiece." 

Even  in  these  contemptible  sports  the  wanton  cruelty  of 
this  Pope's  temper  discovered  itself  in  his  usage  of  the 
Jews;  and  the  memory  of  Paul  is  rendered  not  merely 
despicable,  but  hateful,  by  his  persecution  of  learned  men, 
whose  learning  alone  made  them  odious  and  suspicious  in 
his  eyes.  His  grasping  ambition,  moreover,  led  him  to  seek, 
by  the  most  disgraceful  means,  to  subjugate  the  district  of 
Rimini,  and  he  was  thus  brought  into  collision  with  the 
rising  house  of  the  Medici,  of  which  the  **  Magnificent  Lo- 
renzo'' was  then  the  chief  representative.  Paul  died  in 
1471,  too  early  to  reap  the  advantage  of  an  alteration  which 
he  had  characteristically  made,  by  which  the  jubilees  were 
to  recur  every  twenty-fifth  year. 

SixTus  IV.,  the  successor  of  Paul,  commenced  his  pon- 
tificate by  professing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Pius  II.  He 
loudly  demanded  that  the  decrees  of  the  Mantuan  council 
against  the  Turks  should  be  carried  into  efifect ;  and  promised 
indulgences  to  all  who  would  join  in  the  crusade.  But  find- 
ing that  his  exhortations  were  coldly  received  Sixtus  quickly 
grew  apathetic  in  the  cause,  and  resigned  himself  entirely 
to  those  schemes  of  selfish  and  criminal  aggrandizement 
which  now  continually  disgraced  the  papal  chair.  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  was  at  this  time  the  absolute  ruler  of  Florence, 
and  on  many  accounts  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  day. 
His  mercantile  successes  had  excited  the  envy  of  another 
Florentine  family,  the  Pazzi,  who  removed  from  Florence 
to  Rome  that  they  might  not  be  offended  by  the  greatness 
or  pride  of  their  rival.  This  enmity  led  ultimately  to  very 
tragical  results,  m  which  Sixtus  TV.  was  deeply  involved. 
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The  Pontiff  had  several  illegitimate  sons,  whom  to  ^eanah 
and  advance  was  his  most  anxious  concern.  He  had  itelied 
on  the  estates  of  one  of  the  nobles  of  Bomagna,  intending 
to  confer  them  on  one  of  these  children,  Giuliano  della  Ro- 
yere,  when  Lorenzo  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  injured 
man.  That  he  might  further  insure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy  agsuhst  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Pope,  De'  Medici 
united  Florence  in  a  solenm  league  with  the  states  of  Milan 
and  Venice.  The  wrath  of  Sixtus  at  these  measures  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  now  engaged  the  Pazzi,  whose  hostility 
to  the  Medici  was  no  secret,  to  become  the  instrument  of 
his  vengeance.  A  plot  was  soon  contrived  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Lorenzo's  whole  family,  in  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  engaged  also  to  bear  a  part.  With  the  most 
atrocious  and  revolting  coolness  was  this  plot  matured. 
The  assassination  was  fixed  for  a  Sunday,  when  high-mass 
would  be  celebrated  at  the  church  of  San  Reparata  at  Flor- 
ence ;  and  when  the  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  were  almost  sure  to  be  present.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  service  Giuliano  had  not  arrived,  and  one  of 
the  Pazzi  hastened  to  his  house,  and,  pretending  a  return 
of  old  friendliness,  besought  him  to  accompany  him  to  mass. 
He  even  placed  his  arms  around  his  victim,  as  if  playfully 
to  draw  him  to  the  church,  but  really  to  feel  if  he  wore  any 
kind  of  armor  beneath  his  dress.  Giuliano  was  persuaded, 
and  soon  filled  his  usual  station  by  his  brother's  side  near 
to  the  high  altar.  All  things  were  now  ready ;  and  the 
conspirators  gathered  around  the  unconscious  brothers. 
At  the  moment  that  the  priest  raised  the  consecrated  wafer 
the  assassins  rushed  on  their  victhns.  Giuliano  fell,  pierced 
with  wounds ;  but  Lorenzo,  having  received  only  a  slight 
scar  in  the  neck,  stood  on  his  defense  till  help  was  pro- 
cured, and  the  murderers  either  dispatched  on  the  spot  or 
safely  secured.  It  was  then  found  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Pisa  had  gone  in  the  meantime  to  the  palace  of  the  M^'ci, 
intending  to  seize  on  the  government.     In  this  attempt  he 
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»  baffled,  and  so  enraged  were  the  people  that,  without 
jij&ag  for  the  f<»iii  of  a  trial,  or  even  divesting  him  of  his 
icial  robes,  they  hung  the  archlxushop  at  one  of  the  win- 
WB  of  the  pidace — a  fate  which  some  of  the  Pazzi  shared. 
Hie  Pope  did  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  the  failure  of 
e  plot;  and  immediately  declared  war  against  Lorenzo, 
ftcii^  Florence  mider  the  censure  of  the  Church.  For 
o  jean  did  this  man  fill  northern  Italy  with  bloodshed 
d  terror ;  but  the  news  that  the  Turkish  conqueror  had  at 
it  reached  Italy,  and  had  actually  taken  Otranto,  brought 
e  frenzied  Pontiff  to  his  senses,  and  compelled  at  least  a 
npcmuy  peace  between  the  conflicting  states.  But  Six- 
B  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
me  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  same  ends.  To  ag- 
andize  his  worthless  relatives,  and  gratify  his  fierce  ani- 
38ities,  he  shrank  from  no  crime,  and  his  last  emotion  was 
e  ci  regret  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy  at  peace, 
e  died  in  1484. 


CHAPTER  m. 

X  PAPACr  REACHES  ITS  CLIMAX  OF  CORRUPTION SAYAN- 

OROLA  —  THE  BOROIAS.  —  A.  D.  1484r-1603. 

rNOOENT  YIII.  was  the  next  link  in  this  papal  chain  of  ig- 
»miny,  crime,  and  horror.  And  although  he  proved  him- 
If  as  feeble  and  indolent  as  his  predecessor  had  been 
Adstrong  and  restless,  yet  his  tastes  were  of  the  same 
od,  and  his  reign  was  as  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
3rld.  He  had  spent  a  dissipated  life,  and  his  most  eam- 
t  wish  was  to  enrich  the  seven  children  wh<Mn  he  pub- 
Ij  acknowledged  as  the  results  of  his  various  amours, 
ming  the  pontificate  of  Innocent,  extortion,  imblushing 
nality,  and  open  debauchery  were  the  reproach  of  the 
tpal  court.  Innocent  was  not  adapted  by  nature  for 
arlike  pursuits ;  yet  so  eager  was  he  to  increase  his  power 
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and  wealth  that,  when  the  barons  of  Naples,  groenhig  un- 
der the  u'on  yoke  of  then*  tyrannical  princes,  offered  to 
place  the  kingdom  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
Pope,  he  instantly  countenanced  the  revolt,  although  he  lay 
under  many  obligations  to  Ferdinand,  the  reigning  king. 
The  struggle  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Ferdinand  to  the  Roman  territory,  Innocent 
sought  the  good  offices  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation between  himself  and  the  Neapolitan  king.  From 
this  Lorenzo  acquired  unbounded  ascendency  over  the  weak 
Pontiff;  and  to  his  talents  and  genius  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
temporary  repose  which  Italy  now  enjoyed.  Lorenzo  did 
not,  however,  use  his  influence  solely  for  his  country's  good. 
His  measures  were  often  dictated  by  mere  policy  and  am- 
bition, and  he  did  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  own  family.  One  of  his  daughters  was  now  married  to 
a  natural  son  of  the  Pope,  and  another  child,  Giovanni,  was 
admitted  at  the  ridiculous  age  of  thirteen  into  the  college 
of  cardinals. 

But  the  most  disgraceful  event  of  Innocent's  reign  was 
the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  sanguinary  persecutions 
of  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont.  The  bull  which  he  issued 
for  this  purpose  exhorts  "all  bishops,  together  with  the 
princes  of  France,"  to  take  up  arms  against  that  innocent 
people,  and  to  "  tread  them  under  foot  as  venomous  ad- 
ders." The  response  to  this  bull  was  as  fierce  and  savage 
as  its  bigoted  authors  could  have  desired.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys  were  himted  to  the  mountain  caves  to  which 
they  fled  for  refuge,  and  the  mouths  of  the  caverns  were 
stopped  up  with  large  piles  of  wood  which  were  immedi- 
ately set  on  fire.  Among  the  crowds  thus  cruelly  suffo- 
cated were  four  hundred  infants  in  their  cradles  or  at  their 
mothers'  breasts.  Multitudes  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
were  hurled  over  the  rocks  and  dashed  in  pieces ;  and  alto- 
gether three  thousand  thus  perished  at  the  hands  of  their 
brutal  persecutors. 
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Roderie  Borgia  was  the  snccessor  of  Innocent,  in  1492, 
and  on  assaming  the  tiara  he  took  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der YI.  He  was  the  son  of  Pope  Calixtns  III.,  and  the 
fit  successor  of  Sixtus  lY.  and  Innocent  YIII.  In  his 
character  we  find  at  last  the  extreme  hmit  of  papal  de- 
pravity, and  in  his  history  we  seem  to  fathom  the  lowest 
ahyss  of  human  haseness.  If  mnrder,  incest,  adultery,  re- 
lentless oroelty,  and  shameless  perfidy  never  hefore  met  in 
a  single  individual,  in  the  life  of  this  Pope  they  all  found 
a  place,  and  that  with  frequent  repetition.  **  He  entered 
on  his  office,"  says  a  cotemporary  writer,  "  with  the  meek- 
ness of  an  ox,  hut  he  administered  it  with  the  fierceness  of 
a  lion."  His  intellectual  qualities,  which  were  not  despica- 
ble, were  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  vices,  and, 
indeed,  were  merely  the  instruments  of  the  latter.  A  Ro- 
manist historian  testifies  that ''  in  his  manners  he  was  most 
shameless ;  wholly  divested  of  sincerity,  decency,  and  truth ; 
without  fidelity  or  religion ;  immoderate  in  avarice ;  insatia- 
ble in  ambition ;  more  than  barbarous  m  cruelty ;  passion- 
ately eager,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  exalt  his  children, 
some  of  whom  were  as  detestable  as  their  father."  The 
life  of  such  a  man  can  be  but  a  mere  catalogue  of  crimes, 
and  it  could  only  gratify  a  prurient  curiosity  to  give  a  mi- 
nute account  of  the  deeds  of  this  monster  in  human  form. 

The  early  part  of  Alexander's  pontificate  was  disturbed 
by  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French,  imder  Charles  YIII., 
who  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  French 
monarch  passed  through  Tuscany  and  sat  down  before  the 
walls  of  Rome  :  but  Alexander,  who  had  hitherto  vigorously 
opposed  the  object  of  the  invader,  now  thought  it  best  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  pohcy;  and  receiving  Charles  in  due 
state,  entertained  him  for  a  month  before  he  renewed  his 
march.  The  expedition  of  the  French  monarch  ended  in 
his  making  a  nominal  conquest  of  Naples,  and  in  his  suffer- 
mg  the  loss  of  almost  his  entire  army  by  their  ungoverna- 
ble licentiousness  and  their  harassing  travel.    But  the  re« 
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suits  of  this  invasion  were  to  be  felt  in  Italy  for  manj  yean 
to  come. 

To  ecclesiastical  affairs  Alexander  paid  just  so  rnneh  at- 
tention as  sufficed  to  advance  his  own  worldly  interests,  or 
to  aid  in  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts.  He  cloaked,  yet 
scarcely  concealed  his  abandoned  habits  beneath  the  vail  of 
his  priestly  office,  and  abused  that  office  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  revenues  of  the 
papal  treasury.  The  priesthood  found  th^  account  in 
pandering  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people.  Indulgences  * 
for  all  sorts  of  sins  were  never  so  eagerly  bought,  and  the 
clergy  were  never  so  zealous  in  promoting  their  sale  as  now 
that  they  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical chief.  To  Alexander  YI.  belongs  the  shame  of  bemg 
the  first  Pope  who  officially  declared  that  souls  supposed 
to  be  expiating  in  the  £res  of  purgatory  their  transgressions 
and  crimes  on  earth  could  be  released  by  the  will  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  papal  indulgences  would  thus  avail,  not 
only  the  purchaser  himself,  but  also  those  deceased  rela- 
tions of  whose  happiness  he  might  entertain  doubts. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  so  mercenary  and  pro- 
fane  an  abuse  of  all  sacred  and  holy  things  should  arouse 
the  indignation  of  truly  devout  men.  Among  these,  the 
reformer  of  Florence,  Girolamo  Savanorola,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  daring.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
from  the  pulpit  all  the  vices  of  the  time,  and  even  rebuked 
his  patron,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  for  the  oountenance  he 
gave  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm  that  Savanorola  was  a  reformer  of  the  same 
class  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  yet  his  efforts  were  prompted 
by  the  same  convictions  as  theirs,  and,  in  proportion  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  were  directed  to  the  same  ends. 
His  strong  political  feelings,  however,  diverted  him  from 
that  singleness  of  aim  by  which  these  other  reformers  were 
dbtinguished.  To  the  vehement  excitements  of  party  must 
also  be  ascribed  that  decidedly  fimatioal  compiexioa  which 
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the  conduct  of  Savanorola  eventually  assumed.  It  was 
great  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  corrupt  priesthood  to  find 
that  their  enemy  had  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  this  trap ; 
and  it  must  be  equally  a  cause  of  regret  to  sincere  Cluis- 
tians,  that  the  memory  of  so  bold  a  reformer  should 
be  tarnished  by  delusions  and  extravagances  so  gross.  In- 
dicant at  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici,  Savanorola  proposed 
the  expulsion  of  Hiat  family,  and  the  formation  of  a  repub- 
lic, of  which  Je9H9  Christ  should  be  the  head.  A  coin  still 
exists  which  was  struck  by  his  ordei^,  bearing  on  one  side 
the  Florentine  fleur-de-lis,  with  the  motto :  "  The  Senate 
and  people  of  Florence,"  and  on  the  other  a  cross,  with  the 
words,  "  Jesus  Christ  our  king."  Proceedings  so  rash  soon 
exposed  Savanorola  to  the  malicious  designs  of  his  foes. 
The  fickle  populace  were  induced  to  give  him  up  to  the  em- 
issaries of  the  Pope,  and  these  soon  finished  his  career  by 
condemning  him  to  die  the  death  of  a  heretic.  He  was 
burned  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  and,  that  no  relics  might 
be  preserved,  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Amo. 

The  offices  of  the  Church  were,  now  more  than  ever, 
regarded  as  mere  secular  property.  They  were  bought  and 
sold  without  shame ;  and  all  orders,  from  pope  to  priest, 
kept  up  the  disgraceful  traffic.  "  What  a  spectacle,"  says 
a  Homan  prelate  of  that  time,  "is  this  desolation  of  the 
Churches !  All  the  flocks  are  abandoned  by  their  shep- 
herds ;  they  are  given  over  to  the  care  of  hirelings !"  A 
bishopric  was  the  prize,  not  of  the  worthiest,  but  of  the 
richest ;  it  belonged  to  him  who  was  best  able  to  purchase 
it.  The  owners  of  Church  dignities  bestowed  them  without 
pausing  to  inquire  whether  their  favorites  possessed  either 
piety  or  good  morals.  The  Pope,  beyond  them  all,  was 
intent  on  enriching  his  own  family,  and  his  profligate  sons 
held  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  offices  it  was  in  his 
power  to  confer. 

The  favorite  son  of  Alexander  VI.  was  Caesar  Borgia,  a 
son,  the  very  image  of  his  tare.    Although  holdmg  a  seat 
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in  the  college  of  cardinals,  he  had  no  relish  for  eodesiaB- 
tical  life.  Possessed  of  great  courage  and  considerable  mil- 
itary skill,  Caesar  turned  soldier,  and  employed  force  to  give 
effect  to  the  machinations  of  his  father.  Their  united  aim 
was  to  destroy  as  many  as  they  could  of  the  Romanese  no- 
bles, and  seize  on  their  estates  ;  so  that  when  the  popedom 
should  depart  from  the  family,  the  house  of  Borgia  should 
still  be  among  the  greatest  in  Italy.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  Caesar  Borgia  first  captured  the  city  of  Piomhino; 
then  marched  against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  driving  Mm 
forth,  took  possession  of  his  duchy,  containing  four  cities, 
and  thirty  fortified  places.  He  finally  attacked  the  States 
of  Camerino,  which  he  also  reduced  to  subjection,  after 
treacherously  putting  to  death  the  heirs  of  Giulio  di  Va- 
rano,  the  lord  of  that  territory.  From  one  stroke  of  ambi- 
tion he  proceeded  to  another,  until  the  Pontiff  proposed  to 
the  college  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  KiTig  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  crimes  of  Borgia  that  prevented 
this  proposal  from  being  adopted,  for  his  public  outrages 
had  been  surpassed  by  the  enormities  of  his  earlier  life,  and 
he  yet  retained  his  cardinal's  hat.  He  was  even  accused, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  having  murdered  his  own  broth- 
er, the  duke  of  Gandia.  The  two  brothers  had  been  to 
the  house  of  their  mother  Yanozza  to  sup,  and  left  together 
at  a  late  hour.  Next  morning  the  duke  of  Gandia  was 
missing,  and  some  fishermen  dragging  the  Tiber,  found  his 
body,  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  whUe  its  dress  and  orna- 
ments were  imtouched.  Jealousy  of  his  brother's  titles 
and  prospective  honors  are  supposed  to  have  incited  Caesar 
to  the  deed. 

But,  though  not  restrained  from  elevating  Borgia  to  roy- 
alty by  any  sense  of  his  real  demerits,  the  cardinals  were 
prevented  by  a  more  potent  argument ;  for  the  death  of 
the  Pontiff  himself  occurred  while  the  question  was  held  in 
debate.    The  end  of  Alexander  VI.  was  a  meet  sequel  to 
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Ilk  Hfe.  Bcttgia  and  ihe  Pope  had  plotted  to  poison  a  rich 
cardinal,  that  they  might  lay  hands  on  his  wealth.  The 
whole  body  of  cardinals  were  therefore  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet, and  among  the  wines  provided  was  one  bottle  of  poi- 
son carefully  prepared  and  set  apart.  But  the  Pope  and 
his  son  c<»ning  in  before  supper,  called  for  some  wiae,  and 
a  servant  presented  them  by  mistake  with  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  pc»8on.  Borgia  had  largely  diluted  his  wine, 
and,  being  yoimg  and  vigorous,  he  recovered  imder  the  use 
of  proper  antidotes ;  but  Alexander  died  the  same  evening, 
remarkable  example  of  divine  retribution  !* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PIUB  m, — TBX  WAB8  OF  JULIUS  II. — HIS  PATRONAGE  OF 

ART. — A.   D.   1603-1513. 

To  the  monster  of  depravity  whose  life  we  have  briefly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  succeeded  Pius  III.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  that  ^neas  Sylvius  who  acted 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  new 
Pontiff  inherited  some  of  his  uncle's  nobler  qualities,  and, 
mdeed,  was  so  esteemed  for  his  virtue  that  great  hopes 
were  fonned  of  him.  But  although  the  possession  of  a 
character  of  such  rare  excellence  was  a  good  argument  for 
the  elevation  of  the  new  Pontiff,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
real  ground  of  his  election.     Behind  this  plausible  pre- 

^  The  cotemporary  historian,  Guiociardini,  dedares  that  *'  all 
Bome  rushed  to  St.  Peter's  with  incredible  delight  to  behold  his 
corpse,  nor  was  there  any  man  who  could  satiate  his  eyes  with 
gazing  on  that  serpent,  which,  by  his  unbounded  ambition,  his 
pestiferous  perfidy,  his  frightftil  cruelties  of  all  kinds,  his  mon- 
fkrous  lust,  his  unheard-of  avarice,  and  his  unscrupulous  traffick- 
ing with  things  sacred  and  profitne,  had  impoisoned  the  whole 
world  I" 
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tense,  the  Oardmal  della  Rovere,  whose  inflaenefr  had  deeUed 
the  conclaye,  concealed  other  motives  of  a  purely  selfish 
nature.  That  cardinal,  who,  it  will  he  rememhered,  was 
deeply  implicated  with  Sixtus  lY.  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  whose  hands  were  therefore  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a  murdered  man,  was  secretly  plotting  the  attab- 
ment  of  the  tiara  for  himself,  and,  because  the  time  wss 
not  yet  fully  ripe,  supported  the  pretcnsimis  of  Pius  III., 
an  infirm  and  sickly  old  man,  who  was  not  likely  to  held 
his  dignities  inconveniently  long.  In  fact,  Pius  died  a 
month  after  his  exaltation ;  and  whether  his  end  was  ooea- 
aoned  by  poison,  as  rumor  averred,  or  by  a  natural  decay, 
the  event  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  opportune  that 
could  have  happened  for  the  wily  and  subtile  Cardinal  della 
Rovere.  He  had  by  this  time  gdned  over  the  whole  col- 
lege to  his  interest,  and  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Pope  were 
no  sooner  over  than  Giuliano  della  Bovere  was  chosen  his 
successor. 

Julius  II.  was  the  title  the  new  Pontiff  assumed ;  to  indi- 
cate, as  some  say,  his  preference  for  the  regal  and  militaiy 
to  the  ecclesiastical  character.  Ambitious,  bold,  reckless, 
and  grasping,  Julius  had  Httle  sympathy  with  the  sensual 
vices  of  Alexander  YI.,  and  yet  the  aspect  of  the  papacy 
was  in  no  degree  improved.  The  whole  ten  years  of  this 
pontificate  were  devoted  to  frauds  and  stratagems,  and 
deeds  of  violence  and  injustice. 

The  Pope's  first  effort  was  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
cities  of  Romagna,  and  incorporate  them  with  the  states  of 
the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  he  seized  on 
Caesar  Borgia,  who  had  conquered  these  cities  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  had  placed  in  them  creatures  of  his 
own,  to  keep  and  govern  them  for  him.  The  Pope  then 
announced  to  these  governors  that  he  would  give  liberty  to 
their  leader  only  when  they  should  have  resigned  tiieir 
authority,  with  the  keys  of  their  cities,  into  the  hands  of 
his  envoys.     By  these  summary  measures,  he  quickly  sue- 
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ceeded  in  delivering  himself  from  a  dangerous  subject,  (for 
Boi^ia  instantly  quitted  Rome  forever,)  and  likewise  in 
considerably  enlarging  the  papal  domains. 

The  success  of  his  first  enterprise  emboldened  Julius  to 
proceed.  The  Venetians,  the  French,  and  many  of  the 
petty  sovereignties  of  Italy,  were  in  turn  the  objects  of 
pontifical  envy  or  revenge.  The  Pope  had  a  two-fold  inten- 
tion— to  free  Italy  from  foreign  encroachments,  and  to 
secure  to  the  popedom  a  decided  preeminence  amcHig  the 
peninsular  powers.  Jealousy  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
which  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  induced 
him  to  join  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  which  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  monarchs  combined  their  forces  with 
those  of  Julius  to  humble  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  But 
speedily  growing  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  League, 
uid  apprehensive  that  the  French  might  thus  become  sole 
lords  of  northern  Italy,  the  Pontiff  changed  his  policy,  was 
reconciled  to  the  Venetians,  and  declared  war  against  the 
French.  In  all  these  operations,  moreover,  the  Pope  took 
an  active  personal  part.  As  if  loving  the  tumultuous 
camp  more  than  the  tranquil  palace,  he  clothed  himself  in 
panoply  of  steel,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and, 
despising  all  danger,  was  often  found  foremost  in  the  fray. 

In  conducting  hostiHties  against  the  French,  Julius, 
although  suffering  from  illness,  had  proceeded  with  some 
troops  to  Bologna,  and  that  city  bemg  wholly  unprepared  for 
defense,  he  had,  on  its  being  attacked  by  the  enemy,  a  nar- 
row escape  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  his  pohcy 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  and  he  continued  to  delude  the 
French  general  with  promises  and  fair  speeches,  imtil  strong 
reinforcements  arrived  and  his  safety  was  insured. 

Not  long  after  this,  we  find  the  energetic  and  impetuous 
old  man  assailing  the  city  of  Mirandula,  and  heedlessly  ex- 
posing his  person  to  every  conceivable  peril.  Amid  frosts 
and  storms,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  marched  at  the  head 

of  his  forces,  directed  with  his  own  hands  the  planting  of 
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the  artillery,  brared  the  hottest  fire  of  the  miomf,  nd 
when  a  breach  in  the  wall  was  effected,  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  scaling-ladder,  sword  in  hand,  and  to  enter  the 
oaptnred  city. 

Had  the  energetic  qualities  thus  exhibited  by  the  Pontiff 
been  employed  in  a  worthier  cause,  and  been  animated  by 
right  principles,  the  name  of  Julhis  II.  might  well  have 
commanded  our  admiration.     But,  alas!  he  was  stuned 
with  vice.     His  courage  and  boldness  were  made  the  seir- 
ants  of  a  base  ambition,  and  they  often  degenerated  into 
rashness  and  rage,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  mad- 
ness.    His  insolence  and  tyranny  was  so  excessive,  that  the 
cities  of  Italy  dreaded  to  fall  into  his  hands ;  and  when,  in 
one  of  the  numerous  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  city  of  Bologna 
was  on  one  occasion  surprised  and   captured  by  hie  an* 
tagonists,  the  inhabitants  were  so  delirious  with  joy  that 
they  rushed  in  a  mass  to  the  great  square,  in  which  stood 
a  noble  statue  of  the  Pontiff  which  Michael  Angelo  had 
founded  in  brass,  and,  regardless  of  its  high  merit  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  art,  indignantly  hurled  it  from  its  pedestal,  and 
dragged  it  about  the  streets  with  every  demonstration  of 
hatred  and  contempt. 

Ambition  has  many  forms  of  development,  and  in  Julius 
II.  it  discovered  itself  in  another  mode,  far  less  oli^eetionable 
than  these  attitudes  of  menace  and  deeds  of  cruelty.  The 
revival  of  literature  had  brought  with  it  the  renewed  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts ;  and,  imitating  the  conduct  of  Lorenxo  de' 
Medici,  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  had  become  patrons 
of  the  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  which  that  age  of 
genius  produced  in  such  numbers.  The  zeal  whieh  the 
Pope  felt  for  aggrandizing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
added  to  his  private  ambition,  rendered  him  a  munificent 
patron  of  all  sorts  of  artists.  By  their  ud  he  determined 
80  to  decorate  and  enrich  the  metropolis  of  the«  Church,  as 
to  make  Rome  the  pride  of  Italy,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.    The  reign  of  Juhus  II.  wa^,  therefore,  notwith<» 
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standing  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  little  taste  and  even 
ci  savage  propensities,  distinguished  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  arts. 

The  architect  Bramante  was  an  especial  favorite  with 
Julius,  by  whose  orders  he  executed  the  great  task  of  unit- 
ing the  Belvedere  with  the  Vatican,  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
the  aspect  ci  an  imposing  and  stupendous  mass  of  biulding, 
almost  without  a  rival.  It  was  the  same  architect  and  the 
same  Pontiff  who  commenced  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  it  has  been  declared  by  competent  judges  that,  had 
their  design  been  fully  carried  out,  that  triumph  of  art  would 
have  been  made  yet  more  astonishing  for  beauty  and  majesty 
than  it  actually  is. 

Besides  Bramante,  the  Pope  patronized  the  painter 
Raphael,  whom  he  invited  to  leave  Florence  and  settle  at 
Borne.  During  the  reign  of  Julius,  Raphael  was  largely 
employed  in  adorning  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Vatican 
with  frescoes,  which  are  to  this  day  the  wonder  of  mankind. 

But  the  brightest  star  in  all  this  constellation  of  genius 
was  unquestionaly  Michael  Angelo,  whose  powers  seemed 
equally  adapted  for  bearing  away  the  palm  either  in  paint- 
ing, architecture,  or  sculpture.  Hearing  of  his  marvelous 
skill,  Julius  sent  for  him  to  Borne,  and  instructed  him  to 
design  a  mausoleum  that  should  perpetuate  for  ages  the 
fame  of  the  Julian  pontificate.  In  this  design  the  mighty 
master  seemed  even  to  surpass  himself,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that,  had  it  been  properly  executed,  it  would  have 
wholly  eclipsed  every  similar  edifice  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Its  dimensions  were  so  large  that  it  could  not  be 
contained  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  that  Julius  resolved  to  erect  the  new  cathedral  on  a 
nobler  scale. 

The  temper  of  the  Pope  and  that  of  his  favorite  artist 
-were  not  unlike.  Both  were  independent  and  choleric,  and 
it  is  related  that  Angelo,  feeling  oflfended  at  some  want  of 
respect  shown  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  determined  on 
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selling  his  goods  and  departing  altogether  from  Borne ;  he 
had,  in  fact,  established  himself  once  more  in  Florence, 
when  messages  came  from  the  Pope  desiring  his  return. 
After  many  refusals,  Angelo  at  last  made  his  appearance 
again  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  interview  between  himself 
and  Julius  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  latter.  "  What 
then !"  said  Julius,  with  an  angry  look,  "  instead  of  coming 
to  seek  us,  thou  wast  determined  that  we  should  come  to 
seek  thee !"  A  bishop  in  attendance  endeavored  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  artist.  "Who  told  thee  to  interfere?"  ex- 
claimed the  Pope,  at  the  same  time  dealing  the  prelate  a 
hearty  blow  with  his  staff.  Then  bidding  Michael  Angelo 
to  kneel,  he  gave  him  his  benediction  in  due  form,  and  re- 
ceived him  once  more  into  favor. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  which  equally  illustrates  this 
Pontiff's  character.  He  had  given  directions  to  Angelo  to 
make  his  statue  in  bronze.  The  clay  model  was  soon 
finished  and  shown  to  the  Pope.  His  attitude  was  the 
very  expression  of  majesty,  but  its  face  wore  so  terrible  a 
frown  that  Julius  himself  demanded,  "Am  I  uttering  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  .^"  Michael  Angelo  replied,  that  he  had. 
intended  to  represent  him  pronouncing  an  admonition,  and 
inquired  if  he  would  have  a  book  placed  in  one  of  his  hands. 
"  Give  me  a  sword .'"  answered  the  fierce  Pontiff — "I  know 
nothing  of  books." 

It  is  clear  enough  from  all  this  that  JuHus  II.  had  little 
of  the  ecclesiastical  character,  even  as  it  then  prevailed,  and 
of  that  of  piety  he  gave  no  traces  whatever.  The  unre- 
generate  heart  showed  itself  without  disguise  in  him.  The 
natural  passions  were  imchecked — were  indulged  and  ex- 
hibited even  to  excess;  indeed  the  chief  tise  that  Julius 
made  of  his  ecclesiastical  position  was  to  arm  himself 
against  his  foes  with  spiritual  in  addition  to  carnal  weapons. 
Excommunications,  interdicts,  and  all  similar  fulininations 
were  freely  put  in  requisition;  and  their  power  was  not  yet  so 
far  gone  but  that  the  enemies  of  Julius  trembled  before  hinu 
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The  moral  aspect  (^  the  Roman  Ghmt^h  continued  un- 
changed throughout  this  pontificate.  Its  abuses  were  fur- 
ther multiplied,  and  a  little  company  of  cardinals,  who  were 
disgusted  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  and  who  attempted 
to  hold  a  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  soon 
found  that,  abandoned  both  by  the  Pope  and  the  people, 
having  neither  the  sanction  of  the  one  nor  the  confidence 
of  the  other,  their  labors  were  wholly  in  vain.  It  was  not 
from  such  a  quarter  that  reformation,  now  so  urgently  called 
for,  was  to  proceed. 

The  death  of  Jidius  II.,  which  occurred  in  1513,  was  in 
mournful  harmony  with  his  life,  and  strongly  reminds  one 
of  the  death  of  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  Even  on  his  dying 
bed,  Julius  could  not  lay  aside  his  schemes  of  amlntion,  or 
the  fierce  invectives  of  his  violent  tongue.  "  Out  of  Italy, 
French !  Out,  Alphonso  of  Este !"  he  shouted  with  all  the 
energy  he  could  command ;  and  whether  we  regard  these 
expressions  as  the  effects  of  delirium,  or  vrith  Mr.  Roscoe, 
as  gdIj  signs  of  **  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  they 
give  unequivocal  and  lamentable  proof  that  Pope  Julius  II. 
died  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  unsubdued  arrogance  and 
of  unrestrained  malignant  passions.  How  strongly  should 
such  an  example  impress  upon  the  reader  the  necessity  of 
those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  a  man 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

LEO  X. ^HIS  CHARACTER  AND  MANNER  OF  LIFE — STATE  OF 

SOCIETT. A.  D.  3613. 

No  contrast  can  be  stronger  than  is  presented  between  the 
character  of  the  turbulent  Julius  and  that  of  his  mild  and 
almost  slothful  successor.  The  choice  of  the  conclave  feU, 
after  seven  dap'  deliberation  and  party-plotting,  upon  Qio- 
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vanni  de'  Medici,  second  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifieent. 
The  Medici  had  known  painful  reverses  since  the  deaih  of 
Lorenzo.  They  had  been  expelled  from  Florence,  and  had 
lost  most  of  their  power  and  much  of  their  wealth.  It  was 
(mly  by  observing  the  most  poUtic  course  of  behavior  that 
they  were  enabled  to  maintain  among  the  jealous  princes  of 
Italy  a  position  at  all  worthy  of  their  hereditary  greatness. 

But  no  disposition  could  have  been  better  adapted  for 
such  trying  circumstances  than  that  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici ; 
and  it  was  probably  his  conciliatory  and  polite,  if  not  amia- 
ble demeanor,  that  now  secured  him  the  high  dignity  to 
which  he  had  secretly  aspired  from  his  earliest  youth. 

The  accession  of  De'  Medici  to  the  tiara  as  Leo  X.  afford- 
ed real  joy  to  those  who  desired  repose  from  the  turmoils 
of  war,  and  who  sighed  for  the  uninterrupted  cultivation  of 
le^rs  and  the  arts.  Better  aspirations  than  these  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  that  penod  in  Italy.  There  were 
few  who  desired  the  amendment  of  morals,  or  the  restora- 
tion of  pure  religion ;  perhaps  there  were  none  who  knew 
by  what  means  alone  such  changes  could  be  produced.  The 
Bible  was  either  a  sealed  or  a  neglected  book. 

It  was,  however,  in  peaceful  and  enlightened  pursuits 
that  the  new  Pontiff  had  passed  his  life ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected, not  unjustly,  that  he  would  distinguish  his  reign  by 
the  most  generous  patronage  of  all  learned  and  ingenious 
men.  Among  the  inscriptions  that  adorned  the  triumphal 
arches  and  the  palaces  of  Rome  on  the  day  of  Leo's  coro- 
fiation,  was  one  that  expressed  this  feeling  in  pithy  and 
striking  phrase.  Alluding  to  the  debaucheries  of  Alexan- 
der YI.,  and  the  warlike  habits  of  Julius  II.,  it  contrasted 
with  these  the  mild  and  studious  disposition  of  the  new 
Pontiff,  in  the  following  lines : — 

<*  Once  Venus  ruled ;  next  Mara  nsiirped  thft  timmef 
Now  Pallas  calls  these  favored  seats  her  own*^' 

Leo,  however,  did  not  combine  with  his  love  for  literature 
and  art  any  desires  for  the  establishment  of  purity  in  the 
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Boman  Ohurcfa ;  even  liad  he  done  so,  however,  that  vast 
organization  of  fraud  and  wickedness  had  now  gone  to 
moral  decay,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  restorative  influence 
that  a  pope  could  employ,  however  excellent  he  might  him- 
self have  been.  It  was  not,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  regener- 
ated at  all ;  and  whatever  amendment  in  morals  it  was  des- 
tined to  receive,  the  first  impulse  required  to  be  given 
wholly  from  beyond  its  own  borders. 

The  life  of  Leo  X.  was  aae  of  intellectual  sensuality, 
which,  though  widely  removed  from  the  debasing  habits  of 
his  immediate  predecessors,  was  not  a  whit  more  favorable 
to  the  prevalence  of  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  Beared 
by  his  father  amid  relics  of  ancient  art,  saved  from  the  gen- 
eral wreck  of  Greece  and  imperial  Rome,  he  had  been  ae- 
customed  to  revere  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  heathen  sages 
far  more  profoundly  than  the  deepest  inspirations  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  the  time  when  he 
assumed  the  pontificate,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  of  which 
he  was  the  true  offspring,  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
The  homage  for  antiquity  had  attained  its  greatest  height^ 
and  was  producing  its  proper  fruits  in  inciting  men  to  emu- 
late in  writings  composed  in  their  own  mother-tongue,  the 
andent  models  of  philosophy  and  wit.  Artists  and  sculptors 
also  were  weary  of  merely  copying  the  ancients,  and  hence 
we  find  a  Raphael  and  an  Angelo  embodying  religious  con- 
ceptions, dravm  from  the  faith  or  the  superstitions  of  their 
time,  in  forms  as  purely  beautiful  and  sublime  as  any  that 
emanated  from  the  schools  of  Greece. 

Leo  was  the  patron  both  of  those  who  delighted  in  imi- 
tating the  ancients,  and  of  those  who  strove  after  originality 
in  their  labors.  His  education  and  taste  peibaps  inclined 
him  most  to  the  former ;  and  he  rewarded  with  the  highest 
favor  those  who  excelled  in  Latin  composition.  He  could 
himself  write  and  speak  that  language  with  Ciceronian  ele- 
gance, and  an  improvisatore  of  Latin  hexameters  needed  no 
other  recommendation  to  his  esteem  than  his  poasesnoii  of 
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that  art.  But  Leo  also  encouraged  the  atteinpts  of  Bembo 
and  others  to  give  correctness  and  dignity  to  the  native 
Italian,  and  every  effort  at  original  writing  in  that  tongue 
was  rewarded  with  his  cordial  approval.  "Ariosto,"  we 
are  told,  ''was  among  the  acquaintances  of  his  youth. 
Machiavelli  composed  more  than  one  of  his  works  expressly 
for  him.  His  halls,  galleries,  and  chapels  were  filled  by 
Raphael  with  the  rich  ideals  of  human  beauty,  and  with  the 
purest  expression  of  life  in  its  most  varied  forms.  He  was 
a  passionate  lover  of  music — a  more  scientific  practice  of 
which  was  just  then  becoming  diffused  throughout  Italy ; 
the  sounds  of  music  were  daily  heard  floating  through  the 
palace,  Leo  himself  hunmiing  the  airs  that  were  per- 
formed."— ^Rankb,  Book  I.,  Chap,  ii,  3. 

With  these  intellectual  enjoyments,  Leo  blended  others 
of  a  yet  lighter  kind ;  for  his  life  was  one  of  worldly  pleas- 
ure, and  he  paid  little  heed  to  the  most  pressing  exigencies 
of  either  Church  or  State.  The  autumn  he  would  pass  in 
the  country,  hawking  at  Yiterbo,  himting  the  stag  at  Cor- 
neto,  or  fishing  in  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  His  favorite  rural 
residence  was  Malliano,  where  he  would  surround  himself 
with  improvisatori,  and  other  men  of  light  and  agreeable 
talents,  (down  to  the  jester  and  buffoon,)  who  aided  in 
making  the  hours — ^those  precious  deposits — ^pass,  as  he 
thought,  pleasantly  away. 

In  the  winter  Leo  mostly  kept  his  court  in  Rome,  where 
men  of  learning  and  genius  were  always  welcome,  and  where 
a  round  of  gay  and  costly  festivities  relieved  the  fatigue 
which  his  occasional  attention  to  public  concerns  might 
create.  No  expenditure  was  foimd  too  lavish  when  the 
question  was  one  of  amusements,  theaters,  presents,  or 
marks  of  favor.  There  was  high  jubilee  when  it  was  known 
that  Giuliano  de'  Medici  meant  to  settle  with  his  yoimg 
wife  in  Rome.  "  Here,"  writes  Cardinal  Bibbiena  to  him, 
**  we  lack  nothing  but  a  court  with  ladies !" — ^Rankb,  Book  I, 
Chap,  ii,  3. 
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Amid  all  this  merry-makiiig  it  would  have  been  hard  in 
deed  for  thoughts  of  reforming  the  Church  to  have  entered 
the  Pontiff's  mind.  In  tmth,  the  Church  was  not  in  a  state 
very  different  from  that  which  a  man  like  Leo  would  have 
naturally  preferred  to  any  other.  Had  it  been  an  easy 
task — had  there  been  no  vexation  and  trouble  involved  in 
bringing  about  the  change — he  might  perhaps  have  en- 
deavored to  repress  open  immorality  in  the  priesthood,  and 
would  have  insisted  that  a  teacher  of  others  should  be 
possessed  of  some  learning  himself.  The  open  vices  of  the 
clergy  might  have  received  some  rebuke,  and  the  shame- 
ful ignorance  that  generally  prevailed  might  have  been  par- 
tially removed.  Although  he  might  not  have  cared  more 
than  his  predecessors  whether  doctors  in  theology  had  ever 
read  a  single  page  of  the  Bible,  he  would  at  least  have 
thought  it  decent  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read 
the  mass. with  tolerable  correctness.  But  even  to  effect 
such  seemly  alterations  as  these  Leo  X.  was  destitute  of  the 
requisite  energy.  They  would  doubtless  have  met  with  his 
approbation,  but  to  originate  them  was  more  than  he  had 
courage  to  attempt.  No  wish,  however,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  spiritual  religion  and  vital  godliness  could  ever 
have  entered  his  mind ;  for  in  these  he  was  quite  wanting 
himself.  Indeed,  it  is  only  too  probable  that,  like  most  of 
the  literati  of  his  age,  he  was  no  believer  at  all  in  the  sol- 
emn verities  of  holy  writ.  It  is  affirmed  of  him  that  he  ^ 
once  exclaimed:  "This  Christianity!  how  profitable  a 
farce  it  has  proved  to  us !" 

It  is  certain  that  Leo  was  surrounded  by  men  who  held 
every  conceivable  shade  of  infidel  and  skeptical  opinicms, 
from  the  avowed  and  unblushing  atheist  to  the  secret 
doubter.  The  most  awful  declarations  of  Scripture  fur- 
nished matter  for  the  jesting  and  mockery  of  the  gay  court- 
iers who  attended  the  Pope.  Even  the  priests  were  wont 
to  boast  to  each  other,  in  then*  revelries,  how  they  deluded 

the  people,  by  only  pretending  to  transubstantiate  the  bread 
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and  wine  in  the  mass,  aaymg,  instead  of  the  qsobI  tonnaia, 
*^Pani8  es  et  pania  manebii,*'  "  Vinum  e$  et  vmum  mane- 
lis^*^ — "Bread  thou  art  and  bread  thou  shalt  remain;" 
^Wine  thou  art  and  inne  thou  shalt  s^bide."  One  who 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  a  severe  censor  of  Yice>  but 
who  was  endowed  with  a  keen  foresight  of  social  changes, 
the  renowned  Machiavelli,  observed  that  'Hhe  greatest 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Christianity/'  (by 
which  he  meant  Roman  Catholicism,)  "is  that  the  nearer 
the  nations  are  to  the  capital  of  Christendom,  the  less  do 
we  find  in  them  of  a  real  Christian  spirit.  The  crimes  and 
scandalous  example  of  the  court  of  Rome  are  the  cause  of 
Italy  having  lost  all  principles  of  piety  and  all  religious 
feelings.  Indeed,  we  Italians  have  chiefly  to  thank  the 
Church  and  the  priests  for  having  become  a  nation  of  im- 
|nous  persons  and  cut-throats.'' — Machiavslli,  DUser" 
fatten  on  First  Decade  of  lAvy,  The  depravity  of  the 
Romish  Church  had,  indeed,  reached  its  highest  climax; 
but  the  same  Divine  Providence  which,  in  a  former  age,  had 
raised  up  an  Arnold,  a  Wiclif,  a  Jerome,  and  a  Huss,  had 
now  prepared  a  remedy  for  the  gigantic  evils  with  which 
the  papal  system  had  oppressed  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WARS    OF    LEO    X.  WITH  FRANCE  AND  UBBINO CONSPIRACY 

OF  CARDINALS. A.  D.  16ia-1617. 

Desperate  as  was  the  moral  state  of  the  Church,  and  loud 
«s  was  the  call  for  a  thorough  reform  —  a  call  to  which  ut» 
terance  had  been  given  with  more  or  less  distinctness  ever 
abce  the  Council  of  Constance — ^it  was  not  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  that  Leo  X.  first  gave  his  attention.  He  had 
hardly  ascended  the  throne  when  Italy  was  thrown  into 
alarm  at  the  news  of  another  French  tavanon  l^  the 
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vrnaes  of  Ejng  Loois  XII.  Ever  since  the  ezpeditioa 
of  Charles  YIII.  the  French  had  hiid  claim  to  the 
duchy  iji  Milan,  and  the  Yigorons  efforts  of  Julius  II.  to 
preserve  Italy  from  foreign  encroachments  have  already 
passed  hefofe  us  in  review.  The  death  of  that  redoubtable 
Pontiff  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  French  monarch  to 
renew  the  attempt  to  wrest  the  Milanese  territory  from 
Mayimilian  SiorzsL,  who  now  held  the  scepter  of  that  duchy. 
Bfon  a  turned  an  imploring  eye  to  the  Pope,  who,  although 
no  military  genius,  saw  clearly  enough  the  demands  of  ^e 
crisis. 

Leo  first  of  all  attempted  to  draw  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  England  into  a  league  of  defense  for  Italy;  hvA 
finding  that  succors  arrived  but  tardily  from  these  remote 
quarters,  he  engaged  at  his  own  expense  a  numereus  body 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  which  he  added  to  all  the  foi-ce  that 
could  possibly  be  raised  within  the  Italian  boi*der8.  In  the 
battle  of  Novara,  which  was  fought  June  6,  1519,  the 
question  of  French  occupancy  was  decided  for  the  present ; 
for,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  the  Swiss  and  Italians  came 
off  wholly  victorious,  and  Louis  XII.  was  glad  to  purchase 
peace  on  the  most  humiliating  terms. 

The  death  of  Louis  XIL,  in  1515,  completely  changed, 
however,  the  aspect  of  afi&irs.  Francis  I.,  his  success(»', 
was  ardent  and  aspiring.  He  burned  above  all  to  achieve 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  ^  warrior,  and  therefore  lost 
*no  time  in  asserting  his  right  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. .  But 
Francis  was  not  devoid  of  prudence,  and  he  accordingly 
commenced  operations  by  laboring  to  effect  a  union  be^ 
tween  himself  and  those  other  monarchs  who  were  likely  to 
obstruct  his  designs.  He  succeeded  in  contracting  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  VIII.  of  England  —  with  the  archduke, 
soon  to  be  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  —  and  with  the  Vene- 
tian senate.  So  formidable  a  league  against  the  quiet  of 
central  Italy  made  the  Pontiff  tremble;  and  his  cautious 
temper  induced  him  to  refrain  alike  {rom  opposing  so  stroiig 
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a  confederacy,  and  from  giving  countenance  to  ih&r  plans, 
until  he  should  be  more  certain  of  the  probable  results. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  for  the  present  to  leave  Milan  to  its 
fate. 

After  some  temporizing,  however,  Leo  found  it  to  he 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
approaching  contest.  Siding,  therefore,  with  those  who 
aimed  at  keeping  the  too  powerful  French  out  of  Italy,  he 
united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Swiss,  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian, and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

The  details  of  this  struggle  may  be  rapidly  told.  Frau- 
ds made  his  appearance  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  comprising  the  flower  of  French  chivalry,  expecting 
to  be  joined  there  by  his  Venetian  allies.  But  his  progress 
was  disputed  at  every  step  by  the  brave  Swiss,  who  were 
eager  to  repeat  the  achievements  of  Novara.  At  Mang- 
nano  the  allied  armies  met  the  intruders  in  full  force.  In 
a  hard-fought  battle  the  French  proved  themselves  more 
than  a  match  for  the  combined  strength  of  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  Swiss.  It  was  toward  evening  when  these 
last  commenced  the  attack  with  their  wonted  impetuosity, 
and,  breaking  the  French  lines,  would,  perhaps,  have  car- 
ried all  before  them  had  not  the  darkness  of  night  inter- 
rupted the  combat.  All  that  night  both  armies  continued 
under  arms,  waitmg  impatiently  for  the  dawn,  that  the 
work  of  carnage  might  begin  afresh.  When  day  broke,  it 
was  seen  that  Francis  had  reorganized  his  forces.  He  led* 
the  vanguard  in  person,  and  inspired  his  soldiers  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  they  fought  with  great  courage,  and  in  the 
end  gained  a  decisive  victory. 

Francis  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Milan,  and  the 
politic  Leo  hastened  forthwith  to  conciliate  a  foe  who,  if 
further  exasperated,  might  inflict  injury  even  on  the  sacred 
domains  of  the  Church.  But  the  French  king  was  content 
with  his  present  conquests>  and,  receiving  the  Pope's  am- 
bassadors with  the  greatest  cordiality,  proposed  a  personal 
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interview  between  himself  and  Leo,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  ties  of  their  friendship.  The  meeting 
was  arranged  to  be  held  at  Bologna,  and  thither  both 
the  p<ftentates  proceeded,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
followers  of  all  kinds.  At  Bologna,  Francis  performed 
homage  to  the  Pope,  according  to  custom,  by  kissing  Leo's 
hand  and  foot ;  and  the  Pontiff  insisted,  on  his  part,  that 
the  king  should  keep  his  head  covered,  although  contrary 
to  the  usual  etiquette.  This  visit  of  Francis  to  Leo  lasted 
for  some  weeks,  and  the  time  was  not  wholly  exhausted  in 
tournaments  and  other  festivities;  many  really  important 
transactions,  which  deeply  affected  the  welfare  of  bodi 
France  and  Italy,  dook  place  between  the  two  princes. 

Among  these  was  the  abolition  of  the  PrcBgmatic  Sane- 
turn,  an  ancient  covenant  between  the  popes  and  the 
monarchs  of  France,  through  which  the  French  Churches 
had  enjoyed  a  singular  independence  of  papal  control.  It 
was  now  agreed  that  all  the  powers  of  the  Pope  should  be 
transferred  to  the  king,  who  should  henceforth  present  to 
all  vacant  sees,  and  adjudicate  in  all  ecclesiastical  affsurs,  with 
a  merely  nominal  subjection  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
Th^Jlrench  clergy  remonatratod  in  vain  agcHnst  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  they  had  gained  a  master  who  had  foil 
power  to  compel  obedience,  in  exchange  for  one  whose  will 
might  very  often  be  safely  set  at  naught.  The  independence 
of  the  French  Church  was  thus  destroyed ;  and  although  the 
growing  insolence  of  prelates  had  rendered  the  step  quite 
essential  to  the  repose  of  France,  it  will  be  hard  to  excul- 
pate the  Pope  and  the  king  (with  whom  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  policy,  and  who  acted  throughout  the  business 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  their  professed  convictions  of  papal 
supremacy)  from  the  charge  so  vehemently  urged  against 
them,  of  buying  and  selling  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people. 

It  was  also  at  this  Bologna  conference  that  Francis,  so- 
licitous to  please  the  English  king,  obtained  for  his  ambitions 
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servant,  Wolsey,  a  oardinarB  hat  as  compeiwation  far  the 
I068  of  a  bishopric  in  France  which  Francis  desired  for  a 
friend  of  his  own. 

Believed  from  the  terrors  of  foreign  invaaon,  Leo  had 
leisure  to  undertake  some  long-cherished  designs  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  own  family.  For  such  selfish  aims 
the  popes  had  now  become  notorious,  and  the  ambitious 
Medici  were  not  likely  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  so  favorable 
as  the  present,  when  one  of  their  house  swayed  the  potent 
scepter  of  the  Church. 

Leo*s  affections  were  chiefly  directed  to  his  nephew 
Lorenzo,  and  he  now  resolved  to  obtain  for  that  nephew  a 
lasting  positicm  among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy.  In  a  state 
of  society  so  depraved  as  that  of  the  Italians  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  a  Pope  to  charge  any 
of  his  neighbors  with  some  crimes  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
The  duchy  of  Urbino  seemed  to  Leo  the  most  desirable  pos* 
session  for  his  relative,  and  he  therefore  immediately  proi- 
oeeded  to  accuse  its  duke  of  having  formerly,  with  his  own 
hands,  assassinated  a  cardinal  in  the  streets  of  Ravenna.  For 
this  crime,  which  indeed  was  not  denied,  the  duke  was  now 
summoned  to  answer  before  the  papal  tribunal.  An  instant 
refusal  to  obey  the  citation  furnished  a  plausible  pretext 
for  the  employment  of  force,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  which, 
if  it  did  not  deluge  Italy  with  blood,  like  the  wars  of 
Charles  YIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  kept  the  central  states  em- 
broiled for  a  long  time  in  continual  discord. 

The  Pope  appears  to  especial  disadvantage  in  the  whole 
of  this  affair.  As  cupidity  prompted  and  injustice  com- 
menced it,  so  did  cruelty  and  treachery  signalize  its  prose- 
cution find  its  close.  The  duchess  of  Urbino  obtained 
audience  of  Leo,  and  forcibly  urged  how  great  would  be 
the  scandal,  how  monstrous  the  ingratitude,  if  Lorenzo, 
whom,  when  an  infant,  she  had  caressed  in  her  arms,  should 
now  rise  up  against  his  benefactors,  and  repay  their  kind- 
BMs  with  persecution  and  robbery.    But  her  ^entreiUiss  and 
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tanvmaflisTab:  ambitioii  had  eftdual^  ateded  tba 
heart  of  the  Pope  against  the  claims  of  justio^  and  even 
the  Yoiee  of  pity.  Hie  spoliation  was  decided  on ;  and*  sq 
fkr  did  Leo  carry  his  harshness,  that  when,  after  Urhino 
had  heea  seized  and  its  duke  sent  into  exile,  the  latter 
faumbly  petitioned  to  be  at  least  set  free  from  ecclesiastical 
censures,  the  Pope  sternly  refused  to  grant  eren  this  cheap 
faror,  which  the  poor  duke  sincerely  believed  to  be  neces* 
aary  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

But  cruelty  goes  not  unpunished.  It  often  meets  a  rec- 
ompense even  in  the  {H*esent  life ;  and  although  this  action 
of  Leo's  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  usual  tenor  of  bia 
life,  yet  it  was  destined  to  receive  retribution.  In  the 
course  of  the  ccmtest  with  Urbino,  many  wholly  unoffending 
families  were,  of  course,  involved  in  the  ruin  so  indiscrimin<> 
ately  dealt  out  by  the  violent  hands  of  war.  Among 
ikese  was  the  family  of  the  Petrucci,  which  had  been  de« 
prived  by  the  Pope  of  their  government  oi  Sienna,  and 
expelled  altogether  from  that  city.  But  one  of  the  Petrucd 
was  in  the  sacred  college,  and  Cardinal  Petrucci  now  medi- 
tated a  deadly  revenge  against  the  destroyer  of  his  house. 
At  first,  he  declared  he  would  not  hesitate  to  assassinate  the 
Pontiff  wherever  he  might  chance  to  meet  him ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  paroxysm  of  his  anger  had  subsided  he  took  other 
measures,  and  secretly  formed  a  conspiracy  for  taking  away 
liis  life  by  poison.  Still  the  fierce  passions  that  raged* 
within  him  could  ill  brook  the  delay  necessary  to  accom* 
plish  his  object,  and  he  often  gave  utterance  to  his  wrath 
in  a  manner  so  public  that  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  escape 
from  Rome,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence^ 
To  Leo's  dismay  it  was  now  found  that  the  conspiracy  had 
been  joined  in  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  cardinals* 
and  he  instantly  caused  such  as  he  suspected  to  be  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  prison.  Petrucci  himself  wag 
inveigled  to  Rome  by  the  sacred  promise  of  a  safe-conduct, 
a  promise  only  made  to  be  shamefully  broken.     After  bitr 
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terly  reproaching  the  guilty  cardinals  for  their  treachery, 
Leo  sentenced  Petrucci  and  some  inferior  confederates  to 
be  strangled  in  prison,  and  the  other  chief  conspirators  were 
heavily  fined. 

The  peace  of  the  Pontiff's  life  could  not,  however,  be 
restored  by  judicial  punishments.  Treason  might  still,  for 
aught  he  knew,  be  working  in  secret,  and  Leo  was  now 
condemned  to  experience  the  miserable  torment  of  always 
fearing  an  imknown  and  invisible  foe.  To  relieve  himself 
of  these  miseries  he  resolved  on  largely  augmenting  the 
number  of  cardinals,  hoping  thus  to  be  assured  that  the 
majority  of  the  college  woidd  be  his  grateful  and  faithful 
adherents.  At  one  time,  he  promoted  thirty-one  persons 
to  this  much-coveted  honor,  some  of  whom  were  his  own 
relatives,  others  his  personal  friends,  and  the  remainder  in- 
dividuals of  eminence  in  connection  with  the  courts  of  France, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  By  this  politic  step  he 
greatly  advanced  his  influence  abroad,  and  secmred  more 
firmly  the  bonds  of  peace  and  safety  at  home. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PONTIFICATE  OP  LEO  X. OUTBREAK  OP  THE  REFORMATION 

THE  OPPOSITION  OF  ROME. A.  D.  1517-1520. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Leo  X.,  who  longed  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  life,  should  have 
been  allowed  less  repose  than  most  of  his  predecessors. 
No  sooner  had  he  hushed  the  storms  of  political  and  do- 
mestic strife  than  fearful  indications  appeared  of  a  far  more 
fierce  and  protracted  ecclesiastical  war.  The  Reformation 
now  began  to  gather  its  forces,  and  aL'eady  sounded  from 
behind  the  Alps  the  loud  clarion  of  battle. 

For  ages  it  had  been  the  common  practice  of  the  popes 
to  replenish  their  t^'easury,  whenever  it  was  deeply  drained. 
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by  means  of  indvlgeneei.  For  the  promulgatioii  of  these, 
the  slightest  occasion  or  excuse  was  eagerly  seized.  Thus, 
when  Jnlins  11.  determined  on  erecting  the  new  cathedral 
of  St  Peter's,  it  funished  an  excellent  pretext  for  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  And  as  the  completion  of  this  edifice  was 
a  slow  and  tedioos  work,  extending  over  a  space  of  many 
years,  the  same  sonrce  of  revenue  continued  open  long  after 
Julius  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
Leo  X.  made  such  resources  peculiarly  needful  and  accept- 
able to  him,  and  we  have  evidence,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of 
one  of  the  best  purposes  to  which  these  funds  were  devoted, 
in  a  curious  document  yet  extant, — a  letter  from  Leo  to  his 
commissioner  of  indulgences,  requiring  a  hundred  and  forty 
ducats  to  effect  the  purchase  of  a  manuscript  of  the  thirty- 
third  book  of  Livy. 

The  sale  of  indulgences  had  thus  become  an  authorized 
and  regular  branch  of  clerical  duties.  It  was  a  traffic 
chiefly  monopolized,  however,  by  the  Begging  Friars,  an 
order  which,  originally  pretending  to  superior  sanctity,  had 
now  grown  to  be  the  most  dissolute  and  venal  of  all,  and 
the  members  of  which  were  even  the  moral  pestilence  of 
the  unhappy  neighborhood  they  chose  to  infest.  Wander- 
ing from  town  to  town,  they  everywhere  offered  their  in- 
didgences  for  sale  in  the  most  public  places,  and  with  un- 
blushing effrontery  exaggerated  the  sufficiently  impudent 
claims  of  the  impious  indulgence  itself.  There  was  no  sin, 
they  affirmed,  however  awful  it  might  be,  for  which  the  in- 
dulgence would  not  secure  an  ample  pardon.  Nay !  men 
might  thus  purchase  a  complete  absolution  from  all  crimes 
whatever  that  they  might  yet  intend  to  commit.  All  would 
be  pardoned,  and  that  without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
repentance.  Relatives  who  were  groaning  in  purgatory 
might  thus  be  set  free,  and  "the  very  moment,"  said 
one  of  the  indulgence-sellers,  "that  the  purchase-money 
chinks  at  the  bottom  of  the  strong  box,  these  souls  escape 
from  their  torments,  and  soar  to  heaven."    For  the  paltry 
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sum  of  twelve  groats,  tbey  were  reminded^  a  maa  eodd 
deliver  his  father  out  of  purgatory ;  and  for  eight  ducats  he 
might  commit  murder  without  fear  of  eternal  retribution.* 

But  the  labors  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  of  BeuchUa  and 
Erasmus,  had  not  be^  so  utterly  lost  as  to  leave  the  world 
quite  in  the  same  darkness  as  of  old  respecting  these  blas- 
phemous pretensions.  The  seller  of  indulgences  now  often 
encountered  the  laughter  of  an  unbelieving  audience,  and 
sometimes  received  a  severer  and  not  undeserved  chastise- 
ment. Especially  in  Germany  had  the  bonds  of  supersti- 
tion been  loosened  by  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  into  every 
sort  of  doctrine  to  which  the  revival  of  letters  had  given 
birth.  In  Germany,  also,  it  was  not  felt,  so  strongly  as  in 
Italy,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  priesthood  to  uphold 
absurd  dogmas  which  in  their  hearts  men  had  wholly  ceased 
to  believe.  There  was  a  spirit  rising  in  Germany  that 
could  not  endure  the  loathsome  mixture  of  arrogance,  hy< 
pocrisy,  and  blasphemy  of  which  an  indulgence-seller  was 
composed;  and  this  spirit  pervaded  the  universities  and 
monasteries,  as  well  as  the  cities  and  towns. 

Already  had  Luther,  preacher  in  the  town  church  of 
Wittenberg,  and  professor  of  theology  in  its  university, 
awakened  great  attention  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  the  Scriptural,  but  then 
novel  and  ill-understood  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justification 
by  faith  alone  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Already  he  had 
gathered  around  him  a  promising  phalanx  c£  ardent  young 
men,  who  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  a  revealer  of 
new  truth,  and  in  whose  hearts  was  kindled  a  holy  zeal 
akin  to  his  own. 

But  at  present  Luther  still  retained  the  profoundest  re- 
spect for  the  Pope,  and  for  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  Roman  Church.     He  groaned  over  the  flagrant  abuser 

°  See  farther  details  of  this  monstrous  traffic  in  Merle  D'An- 
bigne's  "  History  of  the  Reformation/'  book  iii,  who  cites  Luther^i 
Theses,  Tetzel's  Anti-Theses,  and  MtUler'fl  Kallq.  iii,  y.  ^^i. 
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of  tb^  timn,  bat  persuaded  himself  that  these  abuses  were 
not  tolerated  by  the  Pope^  and  needed  only  to  be  exposed 
to  be  removed.  To  this  very  task  he  was  now  addressbg 
himself  with  all  the  stupendous  energy  of  his  soul ;  and 
when,  in  1516,  he  heard  that  Tetzel,  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious and  impudent  of  the  indulgence-mongers,  had  ven- 
tured to  approach  Wittenberg,  hawking  his  blasphemous 
certificates  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  proclaiming  their 
virtues  in  the  most  extravagant  and  shocking  terms,  Luther 
burned  with  indignation,  and  he  passionately  exclaimed: 
"  If  God  permit,  I  will  knock  a  hole  in  hk  drum  !" 

How  his  threat  was  fulfilled,  and  what  dissensions  were 
created  in  Germany  by  the  bold  stand  which  the  reformer 
made  for  &  purer  creed  and  worship,  it  is  beside  our  pres- 
ent purpose  minutely  to  record.  We  have  here  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  ultimate  results  of  his  labors,  and  their  direct 
effects  on  Italy  and  the  popedom.  Nevertheless,  the  noble 
reformer  himself  must  occasionally  pass  across  the  scene. 

Luther's  boldest  stroke  was  his  affixing  to  the  doors  of 
Wittenberg  church  the  famous  mnety-five  theses  or  prop* 
ositions,  in  which  he  distinctly  impugned  the  authority  of 
the  indulgences.  These  theses  were  copied  and  spread 
abroad  with  wonderful  rapidity.  '*  It  was  as  if  angels  had 
carried  them,"  said  his  disciples  afterward.  In  a  fortnight, 
they  were  talked  of  throughout  Germany ;  and  in  a  month, 
had  reached  the  confines  of  Christendom,  both  east  and 
west.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  saw  that  the  bold  innora- 
tor  might  one  day  assist  him  against  the  Pope,  as  Savan- 
orola  had  formeriy  aided  Charles  YIIL,  and  he  exclaimed, 
''Take  care  of  that  monk,  Luther;  the  time  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  need  of  him !"  And  even  the  Pontiff 
was  not  displeased  with  the  theses.  He  estimated  them  by 
their  literary  merit,  and  regarding  them  as  proofs  of  an 
original  and  independent  mind :  "  This  ftiar  Martin,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  very  fine  genius,  and  all  that  is  said  against  him 
b  mere  monkish  jealousy." 
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But  if  the  Pope  was  indifferent  to  the  "  Qerman  squah- 
ble/'  (for  so  Leo  had  styled  it,)  the  cardinals  and  priests 
thought  it  worthy  of  more  serious  notice.  The  censmr  of 
the  papal  court,  Prierias,  undertook  to  reply  to  the  theses^ 
which  he  did  m  a  treatise  abounding  with  adulation  of  the 
Pope,  and  violent  abuse  and  threatenings  for  the  **  barba- 
rous'' and  daring  monk.  He  contemptuously  asks,  "  Has 
this  Luther  an  iron  nose  or  a  brazen  head,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  broken?"  He  insinuates,  that  if  Luther  should  "re- 
ceive a  good  bishopric  he  would  be  ready  to  preach  up  the 
indulgences  which  he  now  chose  to  blacken."  And  he  in- 
timates that  the  Pope  ''  can  employ  the  secular  arm  to  con- 
strain those  who  depart  from  the  faith.'/  Such  was  the 
spirit  with  which  the  rising  Reformation  was  met  in  the 
metropolis  of  Christendom. 

Rome  soon  began  to  bestir  herself  with  considerable  en- 
ergy. Early  in  1518  the  Cardinal  Rovere  addressed  a  let-  , 
ter  to  Luther's  sovereign  and  protector,  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric, cautioning  him  that  his  friendship  for  the  reformer  was 
suggesting  suspicions  at  Rome  of  his  being  himself  heretic- 
ally  disposed.  A  littie  later,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
wishing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Pope,  wrote  to  Leo, 
offering  his  services  to  carry  into  effect  whatever  measures 
might  be  resolved  on  for  checking  the  growth  of  the  heresy. 

Leo  was  now  roused  to  action,  and  he  forthwith  issued  a 
summons  citing  Luther  to  appear  personally  in  Rome  within 
the  space  of  sixty  days.  A  letter  was  also  dispatched  to 
the  Elector  Frederic,  warning  him  against  Luther's  heresy, 
and  seeking  to  detach  him  altogether  from  the  reformer's 
cause.  The  order  for  Luther's  appearance  in  Rome  was 
soon  afterward  changed  for  another  to  proceed  to  Augs- 
burg,  to  meet  the  Cardinal  Gaeta,  the  Pope's  l^^ate  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  be  by  him  examined  respecting  the  doc- 
trines he  held.  Here,  for  the  present,  the  court  of  Rome 
seemed  disposed  to  rest  in  its  opposition  to  the  German 
Reformation. 
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Other  matters  engrossed  the  Pontiff 's  attention.  On  the 
<Hie  hand,  the  Ottoman  Turks  were  making  new  inroads  on 
western  Europe,  and  the  Italians  hegan  to  apprehend  an 
attack  on  thdr  own  peninsula.  To  avert  so  tremendous  an 
evil,  Leo  strove  to  unite  the  European  powers  in  a  confed- 
eracy to  resist  the  infidel  foe,  and  hoped,  hy  exciting  anew 
the  crusading  spirit,  to  restore  that  deference  for  the  papacy 
which  was  too  evidently  on  the  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  important  political  changes  were 
taking  place  heyond  the  Alps,  which  might  seriously  affect 
the  welfare  of  Italy.  The  feehle  old  Emperor  MaximiL'an 
died  in  1518,  and  a  struggle  ensued  hetween  Francis  I.  and 
the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  imperial  crown,  in  which  the 
latter  was  the  victor.  Charles  had  now  hecome  the  great- 
est potentate  of  Europe,  and  indeed  the  most  powerful  that 
Europe  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The 
crowns  of  the  Empire,  of  Spain,  the  Sicilies,  and  the  Neth- 
erlandsy  all  reposed  on  his  head ;  so  that  to  his  movements 
the  eyes  of  all  sover^gns  were  of  course  anxiously  turned. 

Bat  the  excitement  of  these  events  having  passed  away, 
the  Pope  again  directed  his  attention  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  German  Church.  Still  hoping  to  conciliate  Luther,  he 
dispatched  a  Saxon  nohleman,  of  courteous  manners  and 
consummate  address,  Charles  Miltitz,  to  endeavor  to  prevail 
on  the  reformer  to  publish  a  retractation  of  his  heretical  doc< 
trines.  But  Luther  had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  had 
gained  a  much  larger  number  of  disciples  than  people  at 
Rome  imagined.  Miltitz  was  astonished  to  observe,  as  he 
proceeded  to  Wittenberg,  innumerable  tokens  of  the  strong 
hold  which  the  doctrines  of  the  reformer  had  already  taken 
on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes.  "  Truly,"  said  he  to 
Luther,  "  I  would  not  imdertake  to  carry  you  out  of  Ger- 
many, if  I  had  at  my  command  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men !"  Nor  was  this  mere  flattery ;  it  was  sober 
sense.  The  youth  of  Germany,  attracted  by  Luther's 
fame,  and  by  sympathy  with  the  tiiiths  he  taught,  were 
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flocking  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg  by  hundreds. 
"Our  city,"  wrote  Luther,  "can  hardly  receive  all  who 
arrive  here."  And  it  was  not  to  Wittenberg,  nor  even  to 
Germany,  that  this  movement  was  confined.  The  age  was 
ripe  for  revolt  against  effete  superstitions,  and  from  Switz- 
erland, from  Bohemia,  and  even  from  Italy,  Luther  re- 
ceived letters,  vehemently  urging  him  to  proceed  boldly 
in  the  course  he  had  commenced. 

And  Luther  himself  was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  retract. 
The  fierce  opposition  he  had  met  with  from  German  doctors 
and  priests,  had  led  him  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Church.  New  light  broke  daily  on  his  mind,  re- 
vealing the  utter  dissimilarity  between  the  papal  imposture 
and  primitive  Christianity.  Until  now  he  had  reverenced 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  we  find  him  at  this  period 
writing  to  a  friend :  "  I  am  studying  the  decretals  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, and  (let  me  whisper  in  your  ear)  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  Pope  be  Antichrist  himself,  or  only  his  apostle,  to 
such  a  degree  has  Christ  been  perverted  and  sacrificed." 
At  a  disputation  which  he  held  shortly  afterward  at  Ldpsic, 
he  openly  impugned  the  primacy  of  the  Pope ;  and  in  a  very 
few  months  he  became  satisfied  that  the  mass  was  not  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  that  celibacy  was  not  binding  on  the  clergy. 

The  blandishments  of  Miltitz  were  consequently  em- 
ployed to  no  purpose ;  and  Rome  began  to  meditate  severer 
measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  dangerous  heresy. 
The  Pontiff  himself  was,  in  all  probability,  averse  to  the 
adoption  of  these  ulterior  steps.  It  was  also  very  doubtful 
how  far  the  new  emperor  could  be  depended  on  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Church.  But  the  dictates 
of  prudence  were  overruled  by  the  clamors  of  bigotry*;  for 
Luther's  rival  and  enemy.  Dr.  Eck,  had  industriously  pois- 
oned the  minds  of  all  the  cardinals,  and  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1520,  the  famous  bull  was  sent  forth  by  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformer  were  officially  condenmed,  and  his  person 
handed  over  to  th6  v6ngean<^e  of  the  ftecukr  power. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PBOGRXSS    OF    RBFOBMATIOK — LUTHXR    IMPRISONED— DEATH 

OF  LEO  X. — A.  D.  1530,  1521. 

The  reception  of  the  papal  boll  in  Germany  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  reassurance  at  the  court  of  Rome.  At 
Leipsic,  its  publication  was  forbidden  by  authority  of  the 
duke.  At  Erfurt,  the  students  tore  in  pieces  the  copies 
that  were  sent,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  river,  ex- 
claiming, "It  is  a  bull;  let  it  swim!"  At  Wittenbei^, 
a, public  meeting  was  called  by  Luther,  and  a  large  bonfire 
being  lighted,  the  reformer  cast  into  it,  in*  the  presence  of 
an  assembly  of  doctors,  professors,  students,  and  citizens, 
the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  the  decretals,  and  other  pa- 
pal statutes ;  and  then  holding  aloft  the  Pope's  bull,  and 
solemnly  pronouncing  these  words,  "Whereas  thou  hast 
grieved  the  Lord's  holy  ones,  may  the  everlasting  fire  grieve 
and  consume  thee,"  he  committed  that  also  to  the  flames, 
amid  shouts  of  approbation  from  the  concourse  of  spec- 
tators. 

Bo  bold  a  defiance  of  Rome's  most  terrible  fulminations 
at  once  stimulated  the  zeal  of  Luther's  partisans,  and  infu- 
riated the  malice  of  his  foes.  The  legates  of  the  Pope  now 
applied  to  the  young  emperor,  and  implored  him  to  put  in 
prompt  eiecution  the  decrees  of  the  bull.  But  Charles  Y. 
was  too  cautious  to  commit  himself  to  any  course  that 
might  possibly,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  embroil 
him  with  several  states  of  his  empire.  He  said  he  would 
consult  the  Elector  Frederic,  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
German  princes,  and  be  guided  by  his  counsel.  The  advice 
of  the  elector,  who  had  always  been  partial  to  the  reformer, 
and  whose  convictions  were  now  inclined  more  than  ever 
to  the  side  of  Scriptural  truth,  was,  that  before  Luther  was 
delivered  over  to  the  veng^ftncd  of  llomd  he  should  be  al- 
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lowed  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  impartial  judges.  In 
accordance  with  this  counsel,  Charles  summoned  the  reform- 
er to  present  himself  before  the  diet  of  the  empire,  just 
then  about  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Worms. 

All  circumstances  seemed  to  combine  to  attract  an  un- 
usual concourse  of  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles,  to  this 
memorable  diet.  The  accession  of  a  new  and  powerful  mon- 
arch to  the  imperial  throne;  the  well-known  jealouaes 
between  Charles,  Francis  I.,  and  the  Pope;  and  the 
religious  excitement  rising  higher  and  higher  in  all  coiin- 
tries,  united  to  swell  the  numbers  of  this  august  assem- 
bly. It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  relate  its  proceed- 
ings in  detail;  they  may  be  found  in  all  biographies  of 
Luther,  and  histories  of  the  Reformation.  Luther,  in  spite 
of  repeated  friendly  warnings  and  entreaties  to  the  contrary, 
did  not  fail  to  appear,  and  was  met  before  the  diet  by  his 
implacable  enemy  and  eloquent  accuser,  the  l^^ate  Ale- 
ander. 

The  excitement  was  intense  when  Luther  entered  the  as- 
sembly to  make  his  defense.  The* hall  was'  crowded  to 
excess,  and  the  reformer  was  well-nigh  exhausted  by  the 
heat  before  he  was  suffered  to  begin.  Then,  first  in  Ger- 
man, and  afterward  in  Latm,  he  explained  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  the  motives  which  had  guided  him,  and  the  reasons 
why  he  could  not  possibly  retract.  Being  then  desired  to 
give  a  clear  and  precise  answer  to  the  question,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  retract,  he  firmly  and  deliberately  re- 
plied, "  Unless  fully  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  anything.  Here  I 
stand,"  he  continued,  as  if  reflecting  on  his  solitary,  for- 
lorn, and  helpless  position ;  "  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  God 
help  me.     Amen." 

One  would  have  expected  that  so  manly  an  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  would  have  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  the  entire  assembly ;  and  on  many  it  did  not  fail 
to  make  a  very  deep  impresacm.    But  the  emperor's  edu- 
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oaiion  had  lamentably  unfitted  him  for  rightly  appreciating 
Lather's  noble  protest  against  debasing  superstitions  and  ^ 
priestly  imposture.  Charles  was  a  blind  follower  of  the 
popes,  and  he  therefore  finally  decreed  that  the  reformer 
should  instantly  depart  from  Worms,  and  not  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
days. 

Luiher  departed,  confidently  intrusting  himself  and  his 
cause  to  the  gracious  protection  of  that  God  who  had  so 
manifestly  **  set  him  for  the  defense  of  the  gospel."  And 
God  quickly  appeared  in  his  behalf.  The  life  of  his  senr- 
ant  was  eagerly  sought  by  misguided  and  evil-minded  men ; 
but  there  was  more  work  for  him  yet  to  accomplish,  and  so 
his  life  was  preserved.  As  Luther  leisurely  journeyed  to 
Wittenberg,  passing  through  the  wood  of  Altenstein,  he 
was  snddmily  surprised  by  a  band  of  armed  men  in  masks, 
who  placed  him  on  a  horse  brought  for  that  purpose,  and 
riding  rapidly  through  by-paths  in  the  woods,  conducted 
him  to  a  castle  called  the  Wartburg,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  dense  Thuringian  forests ;  a  place  of  refuge 
which  ^e  reformer,  in  after  days,  was  wont  to  denominate 
his  "  Patmos." 

This  rescue  had^been  barely  effected  in  time  to  save  the 
life  of  Luther ;  for  on  lus  quitting  Worms,  the  papal  legate 
had  influence  enough  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  emperor^ 
by  which  the  reformer's  writings  were  sentenced  to  be 
burned,  his  adherents  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  La- 
ther himself  to  be  brought  in  sure  custody  to  the  imperial 
presence,  from  whence  it  was  intended,  no  doubt,  he  should 
only  depart  to  grace  an  auio-da-fi. 

Delivered  for  the  present  from  the  great  disturber  of  eo- 

alesiastical  lethai^  and  corruption,  Leo  X.  had  leisure  to 

indulge  more  thoroughly  in  those  pursuits  of  literature, 

taste,  and  ambition,  that  were  the  most  grateful  aliment  of 

his  mind.     It  may  be  recorded  in  his  praise,  that  he  gath«* 

ered  around  him»  and  liberally  rewarded^  such  men  of  gens> 

15 
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hus  and  learning  as  Italy  then  contained ;  but  few  of  these 
^have  left  names  that  claim  our  highest  yeneration.  The 
whole  character  of  that  age  bears  the  stamp  of  the  German, 
rather  than  the  Italian  intellect  It  was  the  energy  oi  a 
Luther,  the  consecrated  lore  of  a  Mekmethon,  the  polished 
wit  of  an  EIrasmus,  which  then  gaye  impulse  uid  direction 
to  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the  world,  much  more  than 
the  frivolous  jesting  or  refined  pedantry  of  the  mfidel  eccle- 
siastics who  thronged  the  halls  oi  the  Vatican,  Yet  the 
seal  of  the  Pontiff  in  collecting  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
he  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  to  enrich  the  LaurentlaD 
library ;  his  efforts  also  to  increase  the  stores  of  the  Vatican 
library ;  and  his  discriminating  taste  in  the  patronage  of 
artists  and  sculptors,  among  the  crowds  of  whom  the  tow- 
ering forms  of  a  Raphael  and  an  Angelo  are  particularly 
conspicuous,  constitute  a  fan*  chum  in  behalf  of  Leo  X. 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind;  and  though  they  can  form 
no  justification,  may  be  accepted  as  Bome  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  his  encouragement  of  ribald  poets  and  buf- 
foons. 

Among  other  suitors  for  literary  honors  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  Leo  X.,  was  one  of  singular  character  and  pretendons. 
The  writings  of  Luther  had  called  forth  a  host  of  replies,  and 
none  of  these  excited  so  much  curiosity,  or  won  such  g^Eieral 
applause,  as  that  of  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This 
ambitious  young  monarch,  in  his  eagerness  for  all  sorts  of 
distinction,  and  influenced  by  the  vanity  which  the  flattery 
of  his  courtiers  had  inspired,  had  determined  on  entering 
the  lists  of  theological  debate  with  the  now  world-famed 
monk  of  Wittenberg.  The  "  Defense  of  the  Seren  Sac- 
raments" which  he  produced  is  more  remarkable  for  seal 
than  for  learning  or  talent,  but  by  the  perish  party  it  was 
extolled  for  the  latter  as  much  as  for  the  former.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Pope  with  great  cerem(my,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  him  in  full  consistory.  The  reward  which  Heniy 
coveted  was  also  granted  after  some  d«iiior,  and  a  papal 
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bull  authorized  the  English  king  to  style  himself  the  "  De- 
fender of  the  Faith."  Thus  the  king  of  England,  to  hk 
great  sadsfiEustion,  was  at  last  placed  on  a  perfect  equality 
jrith  the  "Most  Christian"  nuHiarch  of  France,  and  the 
''  Catholic"  sovereign  d  Spain. 

While  Leo  was  thus  diligently  establishing  his  title  to  be 
regarded  as  the  patron  of  letters  and  the  arts,  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  poUtical  afiisurs.  The  occupation  of  Milan  by 
the  French  had  always  been  a  cause  of  sore  vexation  to  his 
mind,  and  whatever  apparent  amity  existed  between  him 
and  Francis  I.,  was  only  a  politic  cover  to  secret  dislike. 
He  seized  the  first  opportimity  of  breaking  the  compact  be- 
tween them.  Uniting  the  forces  of  "the  Church"  with 
those  of  the  emperor,  he  entered  on  regular  hostilities  to- 
ward the  close  of  1521,  in  the  hope  of  expelling  the  French 
altogether  from  the  Italian  soil,  and  once  more  obtaining 
the  States  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  of  which  his  treaty  with 
Francis  had  deprived  him. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  in 
their  frequent  wars  with  each  other,  to  engage  the  services 
of  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  whose  valor  was  strangely  com- 
bined with  a, mercenary  spirit,  which  led  them  to  sell  their 
life-blood  to  the  best  paymaster,  whoever  he  might  be.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Pontiff  was  the  highest  bidder ;  and  upon 
the  French  retiring  into  the  city  of  Milan,  the  allies,  strength- 
ened by  the  Swiss  auxiliaries,  made  a  vigorous  and  success- 
ful assault,  compelling  the  French  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, and  to  promise  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  their 
whole  force  from  Italy. 

Leo  was  at  his  country-seat  of  Malliano  when  the  news 
of  this  victory  reached  him.  Exultation  at  so  signal  a  tri- 
umph threw  him  into  the  greatest  excitement.  The  ene- 
mies of  Italy  were  vanquished  ;  Parma  and  Piacenza  again 
sparkled  among  the  brightest  gems  in  the  papal  diadem. 
During  the  whole  night  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  cham- 
ber, alternately  gasing  on  the  festivities  which  were  com- 
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menced  bj  his  retainers  in  honor  of  the  event,  and  wliieh 
he  could  see  from  his  window,  and  reflecting  on  the  gkii- 
ons  career  that  now  seemed  open  to  his  ambition. 

On  the  morrow,  Leo  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  directioo| 
for  the  public  celebration  of  the  triumph ;  but  on  that  veiy 
day  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and  amid  excmcia- 
ting  sufferings  of  body,  and  still  more  distressing  mental 
agitation — ^without  hope  to  cheer  him,  and  without  faith  in 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  to  sustain  him — ^he  expired  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours.  He  was  only  fmiy-seven  years 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  but  eight  years. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PONTIFICATE  OP  ADRIAN   VI. — ^A.   D.   1521-152S. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  deceased  Pope  was  a  mo- 
mentous affair ;  and  had  the  cardinals  been  chiefly  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  they  woidd  (as  Merle  D'Aa- 
bigne  justly  remarks)  have  chosen  for  such  troubled  times 
a  Gregory  YII.  or  an  Innocent  III.  But  the  members  of 
the  conclave  were,  as  usual,  too  busy  in  pursuing  their  own 
separate  interests  to  think  of  the  public  good ;  and  thus  the 
providence  of  God  employed  them  to  forward,  unconsdooaly, 
the  great  work  of  the  Reformation.  Unable  for  seven! 
days  to  agree,  it  at  last  happened  that  a  sufficient  nnmber 
of  votes  fell  upon  a  man  whom  none  of  them  really  desired 
to  elect,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  formerly  a  profess<nr  at  Loa- 
vain,  and  then  tutor  to  Charles  Y.  Contrary  to  ihek  hopes, 
Adrian  accepted  the  tiara,  and,  contrary  to  usage,  assumed 
the  popedom  without  changing  his  name. 

Adrian  YI.  was  a  perfect  contrast  in  oharaoter  to 
Leo  X.  His  gravity  was  so  great  that  it  is  said  he  never 
laughed,  a  faint  smile  being  his  nearest  approach  to  mirtiL 
His  hahitB  were  severely  studious,  ahstemioua,  and  eonrect; 
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tibflie'oai  be  no  qaestum  that  he  wem  heartily  leilons  for 
the  w^fiire  of  the  Bomaii  Church.  The  Dutch  were  m 
raptures  that  one  of  their  coimtrymen  should  be  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Romans  were  willing  to 
suppress  their  mortification  at  the  rigid  manners  of  the  new 
Ponti£^  in  consideration  of  Me  five  thousand  benefices  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

Adrian  determined  to  set  an  example  in  his  own  person 
of  the  deportment  which  he  thought  befitting  the  priestly 
office.  On  approaching  Rome,  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
nage, and  entered  the  city  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  intend- 
ing to  impress  on  the  citizens,  and  especially  on  the  clergy, 
the  duties  of  humility  and  self-denial.  That  he  was  oi^ 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  by  the  volatile  Romans  we  may 
be  quite  sure ;  and  that  such  a  show  of  hmnility  bordered 
very  nearly  on  affectation,  if  not  on  hypocrisy  itself,  even 
charity  is  obliged  to  suspect.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  Adrian  determined  to  contmue  his  former  domestic 
habits.  His  old  housekeeper  still  provided  his  frugal  and 
soIitaTy  meals  in  the  halls  which  had  so  lately  been  crowded 
with  guests  and  servants,  and  where  luxurious  banquets  had 
been  daOy  prepared  at  an  enormous  cost. 

In  aU  matters  of  refinement  and  taste,  the  new  Pope  was 
equally  a  contrast  to  the  old.  On  being  shown  that  noble 
group  of  statuary,  the  Laocoon,  which  Julius  II.  had  pur- 
chased at  a  great  price  from  those  who  had  recovered  it 
from  amid  ndns,  Adrian  coldly  remarked :  *'  These  are  the 
idols  of  the  pagans!"  The  &«seoes  of  Raphael  he  de- 
nounced in  the  same  ascetic  or  barbarous  spirit  as  "  merely 
useless  ornaments."  As  for  poets,  he  woidd  not  have  them 
so  much  as  named  in  his  presence.  It  is  true  that  the  poets 
of  Leo  X.'s  court  were  not  worthy  ci  much  esteem,  but 
Adrian  would  have  treated  an  Ariosto  and  an  Arretino  with 
an  equal  amount  of  contempt. 

Great  changes  had  occurred  hi  G^ermany  since  the  im- 
prisonment of  Luther  in  the  Wartbuig.    The  seed  whidi 
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he  had  sown  had  had  tnne  to  grow,  and  was  now  bringing 
forth  its  earliest  fruits.  The  reformer  had  hitherto  ab- 
stained from  urging  any  alterations  in  the  forms  of  worship, 
or  in  the  public  discipline  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  soon 
perceived  by  his  disciples  that  the  great  truths  which  their 
master  taught  were  wholly  incttipatible  with  the  customs 
and  forms  authorized  by  the  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  so  productive  of  immorality,  was  the  first  of  these 
customs  to  be  attacked.  Some  of  the  reforming  priests 
dared  to  break  their  vows,  and  entered  into  matrimonial 
bonds.  The  monasteries  were  the  next  object  of  assault. 
It  was  declared  that  monastic  vows  were  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Scripture  and  injurious  to  society.  Thirte^i  Au- 
gustinian  monks  at  Wittenberg  at  once  forsook  their  mon- 
astery and  abandoned  the  dress  of  their  order.  One  of 
them  even  ventured  to  marry,  and  petitioned  to  be  admitted 
as  a  burgess.  Soon  afterward,  the  mass  was  publicly  de- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  by  Carlstadt,  and  at  his  instigation 
the  university  and  council  of  Wittenberg  decreed  that  the 
Lord's  supper,  administered  in  a  Scriptural  manner,  should 
be  substituted  for  that  absurd  and  superstitious  rite. 

All  Germany  was  now  on  fire  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Theological  discussions  were  held  at  the  fireside,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  in  the  halls  of  justice.  The  vices  of  the  pa- 
pacy became  increasingly  apparent,  and  Luther  threw  oil 
upon  the  flames  by  pouring  forth  treatise  after  treatise  from 
his  secure  hiding-place  in  the  Thuringian  woods.  Li  fact, 
the  reformer  began  to  be  alarmed  at  his  own  success,  and 
trembled  lest  the  zeal  of  his  disciples  should  outstrip  their 
prudence.  That  there  was  danger  of  this  was  quite  evi- 
dent, and  it  caused  him  the  most  serious  concern.  Some 
had  used  violence  in  destroying  images  and  in  preventing 
the  priests  from  saying  mass  in  the  churches.  Others  pre- 
tended to  a  direct  inspiration  from  heaven,  and  were  b^in- 
ning  to  be  carried  away  by  that  spirit  of  fanaticism  wl^ch 
seldoin  fails  to  appear  in  times  of  xeligioiis  awakemng* 
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Fearful  lest  his  own  labors  should  thus  lose  tbeh*  reward, 
and  the  great  work  of  reformation  be  hindered  by  these 
ex^nvagances.  Lather  resolved  on  quitting  his  secluded  and 
secure  abode,  and  presenting  himself  once  more  on  the 
open  arena  of  conflict.  Finding  no  obstacle  opposed  to  his 
design,  he  forsook  the  Wartburg,  and  the  pulpits  of  Wit- 
tenberg again  resounded  with  the  earnest  appeals  that  had 
before  roused  the  sleeping  soul  of  the  people.  Their  suc- 
cess was  as  striking  as  ever.  Fanaticism  was  exorcised,  and 
the  Reformation,  agam  directed  in  a  safe  and  Scriptural 
channel,  pursued  its  course  with  greater  speed  than  before. 

The  consternation  and  wrath  which  these  movements 
excited  among  the  adherents  of  Rome  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed. It  was  one  of  Adrian's  first  measures  to  write  to 
the  EHector  Frederic,  sternly  rebuking  him  for  harboring 
and  befriending  such  pestilent  disturbers  of  the  Church  as 
Luther  and  his  associates.  In  this  letter,  the  elector  is 
charged  with  destroying  the  imity  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
troducing the  demon  of  strife  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  "  If 
Christian  peace  has  fled  from  the  Church — ^if  the  shout  of 
war  resounds  from  east  to  west — ^if  an  universal  battle  be  at 
hand — ^for  all  this  it  is  thou,  even  thou,  who  art  to  blame !" 
Proceeding  to  accuse  Luther  of  all  monstrous  crimes,  and 
to  vilify  him  with  the  coarsest  epithets,  the  Pontiff  pro- 
nounces a  sentence  of  utter  condenmation,  but  in  a  strain  so 
rhetorical  as  to  leave  some  doubt  whether  it  is  Luther  or 
Frederic  at  whom  the  bolt  is  hurled.  "  Of  what  punish- 
ment, what  martyrdom  then,  thinkest  thou  we  shall  judge 
you  deserving?  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  representative  I  am  upon 
earth,  I  declare  that  thou  shalt  be  punished  in  this  world, 
and  be  plunged  into  eternal  fire  in  that  which  is  to  come ! 
Repent,  and  be  converted !  The  two  swords  are  suspended 
above  thy  head — ^the  sword  of  the  empire  and  the  sword 
of  the  popedom !" 

This  last  menace  of  Hke  Pontiff  was  not  whoUy  without 
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meaning.  The  princes  oi  that  age  were  generally  far  too 
willing  to  lend  themselves  to  deeds  of  persecution  in  the 
sacred  name  of  religion;  and,  except  where  lus  political 
interests  interfered,  Charles  Y.  did  not  rank  behind  the 
most  ardent  of  them  in  slavish  devotion  to  the  Church. 
The  inferior  rulers,  electors,  dukes,  and  counts,  stimulated 
by  the  Pope,  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor,  were  e&get  to 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  blood  of  the  heretic  Lutherans. 

No  time  was  lost.  The  work  of  slaughter,  confiscation, 
and  imprisonment  was  forthwith  begun,  and  the  Netheriands 
branded  themselves  with  ignominy  by  sending  the  first  of 
this  new  band  of  martyrs  to  the  stake.  At  Brussels,  three 
youthful  monks,  who  had  renounced  then:  vows,  were  seised, 
manacled,  torn  from  thdr  homes,  and  after  a  hasty  trial 
publicly  burned  to  death. 

In  December,  1522,  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  at 
Nuremberg ;  and  Adrian,  full  of  zeal  against  the  reformers, 
dispatched  a  faithful  legate  to  be  his  representative  in  the 
council.  It  was  at  Luther  that  the  legate  aimed  his  most 
powerful  blows.  "This  gangrened  member,"  said  he  to 
the  nobles,  **  must  be  separated  entirely  from  the  mam 
body.  As  your  fathers  executed  Huss  and  Jerome,  so  do 
you  go  forth  and  gain  a  magnificent  victory  over  this  in- 
fernal dragon." 

But  although  there  were  not  wanting  in  the  diet  princes 
who  fully  sympathized  with  the  legate,  the  majority  shud- 
dered at  his  address.  They  entered  on  the  consideration  of 
the  manifest  abuses  of  the  papacy;  which  Luther  had  so 
thoroughly  laid  bare,  and  passed  resolutions  which  strikingly 
discovered  the  decline  oi  papal  mfluenee.  No  fewer  than 
dghty  grievances  were  specified,  and  the  answ^  returned 
to  the  Pope's  message  concluded  with  these  words :  "  If 
these  grievances  be  not  redressed  witiiin  a  set  time,  we 
shall  think  of  other  means  of  escape  from  so  mAny  opfnres- 
uons  and  sufiferings." 

Hie  Pope  did  not^  bowefer,  expeel  to  hmi  sU  the  dis- 
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dvdeim  of  Use  Clranh  by  merely  eztirpsthig  the  beretiet. 
He  w«s  too  moral  a  man  himself  not  to  feel  dii^nst  at  the 
noes  and  proffigacy  which  ereiywhere  prevailed,  and 
among  no  class  so  much  as  the  clergy.  Adrian,  aho, 
irafi  too  earnest  m  desiring  the  welfare  of  the  Chnrch  not 
to  give  ezpresskm  to  his  disgust.  In  fact,  the  very  legate 
who  demanded  the  exemplary  pmiishment  oi  all  heresy, 
was  also  charged  with  the  Pontiff's  confessioQ  that  the 
accusations  of  Luther  against  the  papacy  were  undoubtedly 
justb  ^  We  are  well  aware,"  he  said,  ''  that  for  many  years 
pest  several  abuses  and  abominations  have  found  place  even 
beside  the  holy  chair.  From  the  head  the  malady  has 
passed  down  into  the  fimbs ;  from  the  Pope  it  has  extended 
to  the  prelates ;  we  are  all  gone  astray,  there  is  none  that 
hath  done  rightly,  no  not  one.  We  would  fain  reform  this 
Boman  court  whence  proceeds  so  many  evils ;  the  whole 
world  desires  this,  and  for  this  object  we  consented  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  pontiffs." 

But  if,  cm  the  one  hand,  Adrian  met  with  disappointment 
in  his  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of  heresy,  he  was  quite  as 
unsuccessful  on  the  other  in  accomplishing  the  reforms  of 
his  own  devising.  Where,  indeed,  was  he  to  make  a  be- 
ginning with  the  least  prospect  of  ever  achieving  a  thorough 
reformation  ?  So  long  had  corruption  been  permitted  to 
grow — so  inextricably  had  its  fibers  now  entwined  them- 
selves about  the  very  roots  of  the  Church,  that  to  eradicate 
the  one  was  inevitably  to  destroy  the  other.  On  all  ndes 
the  Pope  met  with  the  most  resolute  resistance.  At  the 
least  step  toward  reform,  he  was  assailed  with  volleys  of 
reproaches,  warnings,  menaces,  and  prayers.  And,  too 
probably,  Adrian  Idmself  was  not  quite  sincere  in  his  re- 
forming projects.  If  he  had  been,  he  would  surely  have 
regarded  Luther's  exposure  of  abases  as  at  the  worst  the 
rough  treatment  oi  a  friendly  hand.  He  would  have  thought 
it  deserving  of  praise  rather  than  censure.  And  so,  evi- 
dently, Lather  himself  believed;  for  on  translating  hito 
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German  one  of  the  pontifical  mandates,  in  which  it  was  md 
« the  cure  must  proceed  step  hy  step/'  the  reformer  sar- 
castically added,  *'  with  an  interval  of  some  ages  between 
each  step." 

Moreover,  Adrian  was  personally  unpopular  among  hb 
Italian  subjects.  His  abstemious  habits  and  severe  looks 
gave  him  no  favor  with  a  people  accustomed  to  gayety, 
luxury,  and  uncontrolled  license  of  manners.  Wholly  un- 
used to  business,  the  secular  affairs  of  the  popedom  did  not 
prosper  in  his  hands ;  so  that  while  Adrian  himself  <^ten  mur- 
mured, **  I  would  much  rather  serve  God  in  my  proYostry  of 
Louvain  than  be  Pope  at  Rome,"  the  Romans  grumbled  at 
his  parsimony  and  his  taxes,  and  heartily  wished  his  popedom 
at  an  end.  The  gratification  of  their  wishes  was  not  long 
deferred,  for,  in  September,  1523,  Adrian  died;  and 
although  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  supposing  that  be 
expired  by  a  violent  death,  the  citizens  in  the  night-time 
crowned  his  physician's  gate  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
and  inscribed  over  the  top,  "To  the  liberator  of  his 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POyriFIOATE  OF  CLEMENT  VII.  TO  THE  SACK  OF  ROME. 

A.  D.  1623-1627. 

So  numerous  and  determined  were  the  intrigues  c^  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  conclave,  tbat  two  months  had  idmost 
slipped  away  ere  they  could  fix  on  a  successor  to  the  chair. 
At  last,  the  influence  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  pre- 
vailed. Having  secured  the  prize,  he  assumed  the  tiUe  of 
Clement  VII. 

This  Pontiff  was  in  many  respects  well  suited  for  tiie 
post  he  had  gained.  He  had  long  been  familiar  with  politi- 
cal affairs,  and  the  popedom  was  now  at  least  as  much  a 
political  as  an  ecclesiastical  dignity.    He  was  gifted  with 
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qtdck  discemment  m  the  most  perplezing  diflScuhies,  and 
his  assiduity  in  attending  to  busineas  waa  admirable  when 
eompared  irith  the  remiBBness  of  hia  predeceaaon.  To 
Adrian's  respect  for  morals  and  religion  he  made  little  pre- 
tension, but  his  leal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  priesthood, 
and  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system  which  now  usurped 
the  name  of  the  Church,  was  quite  as  ardent;  while  hia 
taste  for  literature  and  the  arts  was  far  more  decided,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  propitious  qualities  in  his  character,  Clement'a 
was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and  unfor- 
tunate reigns  the  popedom  had  hitherto  experienced. 

The  state  of  public  afiairs  had,  indeed,  never  been  so 
complicated  as  at  the  time  when  Clement  assumed  the  tiara. 
On  all  sides  problems  presented  themselves,  for  the  solu- . 
tion  of  which  no  single  mind  could  possibly  be  adequate. 
To  secure  the  temporal  power  of  the  popedom  amid  the 
conflicting  strifes  of  the  sovereigns  Who  now  disputed  the 
soil  of  Italy,  and  to  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  Chureh 
when  German  reformers  and  Turkish  invaders,  sanctioned 
by  the  voice  of  indignant  humanity,  were  threatening  their 
demolition — ^these,  indeed,  were  hereulean  labors,  even  had 
they  been  demanded  at  long  intervals ;  but  to  be  required 
all  at  once  and  of  the  same  man  was  enough  to  overwhelm 
the  strongest  mind,  and  baf9e  the  most  skillful  genius. 

It  was  the  state  of  the  Chureh  to  which  Clement  first 
directed  his  attention.  The  Reformation  had  now  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  nearly  all  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps ;  it  was  not  without  advocates  even  in  Italy ;  for  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  close  attention  that  was  paid  to  the 
editing  and  printing  of  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts,  and 
the  intercourse  which  for  these  purposes  was  opened  be- 
tween the  learned  men  of  Italy  and  other  countries,  had 
created  more  liberal  modes  of  thinking,  and  had  directed 
the  minds  of  many  to  the  corrupted  state  of  religion.  Ec- 
clesiastics, zealous  enough  in  behalf  of  their  order,  were 
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generally  the  wiiten  <^  commentaries  on  the  Scriptores, 
and,  from  the  mere  love  of  learning,  devoted  th^nselTes  to 
the  eluoidatioii  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrev  texts,  and  thua 
kogely  assisted  in  diffuMBg  truths  which  had  few  charms 
lor  their  own  minds.  Very  justly  does  M'Crie  obsenre 
that,  **  in  surveying  this  portion  of  history,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  when  we 
perceive  monks  and  bishops,  cardinals  and  popes,  active  in 
forging  and  poUshing  those  weapons  which  were  soon  to 
be  turned  against  themselves,  and  which  they  afterward 
would  fain  have  blunted,  and  labored  to  decry  as  imlawful 
and  impcHsoned." — Hiitory  of  the  BfformaHan  in  lUdy, 
p.  51. 

But  it  was  on  the  posture  of  religious  affairs  in  Gennany 
that  the  eyes  of  Clement  YII.  were  most  attentively  bent 
Luther  having  escaped,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  prison 
in  the  Wartburg,  was  now  in  Wittenberg,  denouncing  once 
more  the  sloth  and  avarice  of  the  priests,  and  restraining 
the  forward  zeal  of  his  too  enthusiastic  disciples.  In  all 
things  he  was  successful.  The  Reformation  moved  rapidly 
onward,  yet  with  a  steady  and  cerUdn  step.  From  city 
it  advanced  to  city,  from  province  to  province.  In  Nu- 
remberg, Frankfort,  and  Hamburg,  with  many  other  Ger- 
man towns;  in  Zurich  and  other  cities  €i  Switzerland, 
the  popish  forms  of  worship  had  been  abolished  by  author- 
ity (for  in  those  days  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  was  un- 
derstood by  none) ;  the  gospel  was  preached  by  faithful  and 
godly  men ;  the  Scriptures  were  expounded  without  slavish 
reference  to  the  fathers  or  the  theologians  of  "  the  Church ;'' 
and  the  idolaUx)us  service  of  the  mass  was  exchanged  for 
the  ordmance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  administered  in  a 
Scriptural  way. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  the  publication  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves  in  the  popular  tongue. 
Luther  had  employed  much  of  his  leisure  in  the  Wartburg 
in  translating  the  New  T^tament  into  German;  and  at 
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Parifl  ihe  same  work  was  perfonned  bj  Lef^rre,  an  en- 
l^iened  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne ;  so  that  the  French,  Gki^ 
BMUi,  and  Swiss  natknis  had  now,  all  of  them,  the  opporta- 
Bty  ai  judging  for  themselves  between  tiie  reformers  and 
the  priests. 

Hius  all  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  not  a  small  part 
of  France,  had  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.  In 
some  i^aoes  the  priests  were  assaulted  in  the  performaoee 
<^  their  offices;  in  others  the  images  of  the  saints  were 
In^oken  to  pieces ;  and  in  all  the  fever  of  religious  contro- 
versy was  raging  with  daily  increasing  strength. 

In  February,  1524,  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  to  be  held  at 
Nuremberg,  and  the  Pope  resolved  on  sending  to  it  a  legate 
who  shouTd  urge  the  immediate  interposition  of  imperial 
authority  to  check  these  alarming  innovations.  The  Cardi- 
bbI  Gampeggio,  who  was  chosen  for  this  office,  was  a  states* 
Hum  of  singular  talent,  and  possessed  of  all  the  arts  of 
Italian  inesse.  On  appearing  in  the  assembly,  he  boldly 
demanded  that  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  against 
Hie  reformers  should  be  forthwith  put  in  execution.  But 
the  German  barons  and  princes  were  now  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  reform  to  listen  to  such  a  demand. 
After  much  altercation,  it  was  decided  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness should  be  put  off  to  a  subsequent  diet. 

Other  diets  were  in  fact  held,  and  the  religious  dissen- 
sions of  the  empire  were  seriously  weighed ;  but  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  age  was  in  so  disjointed  a  state  that 
nothing  could  be  effected;  and,  finally,  in  August,  1526, 
the  Diet  of  Spires  decreed  that  for  the  present  each  state 
should  act  according  to  its  own  discretion.  Thus  was  lib- 
erty of  conscience  formally  conceded  to  the  Protestant 
party,  which  accordingly  dates  its  historical  existence  from 
that  memorable  epoch. 

But  all  this  interval  of  suspense  to  the  court  of  Rome 
bad  been  diligently  improved  by  Clement  VII.  and  the 
innumerable  emissaries  he  was  able  to  employ.    Campeg- 
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gio  did  his  best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  animodty  (he  cared  not 
whether  political  or  ecclesiastical)  among  the  Genoa 
princes,  and,  by  skillfully  stirring  up  all  latent  bigotiy,  he 
succeeded  in  leaguing  together  a  powerful  band  of  Gatholie 
nobles,  who  bound  themselves  to  support  on  all  ocoaooni 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  In  Bavaria  and  Austria  snni- 
lar  exertions  were  made,  and  the  Pope  himself  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  to  warn  him  that  the  stability  <^  the  empire  was 
no  less  at  stake  than  the  prosperity  of  the  Church. 

If  the  emperor  had  not  been  so  intent  on  his  own  ambi- 
tious projects  he  might  have  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
voice  of  the  Pope.  But  Charles's  whole  resources  were 
already  engaged.  A  struggle  was  now  at  hand  between 
himself  and  the  king  of  France,  on  which  depended  the 
continuance  of  his  power  in  Italy,  and  even  his  preeminenee 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  duchy  of  Milan  had  be^ 
both  won  and  lost  by  Francis  I.,  who  was  now  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  that  should  not  only  retrieve  his  former  dis- 
asters, but  place  the  whole  of  Italy  in  his  power. 

To  accomplish  this  object  Francis  led  an  army  m  person 
across  the  Alps,  to  meet  the  forces  which,  under  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon  (who  had  basely  deserted  his  own  soverdgn 
to  serve  a  hostile  prince)  and  the  Spanish  General  Pescaia, 
defended  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  For  three 
months  did  the  French  king  lay  siege  to  the  well-f(Mrtified 
city  of  Pavia,  thus  allowing  the  imperialist  generals  ample 
time  to  gather  and  consolidate  their  strength ;.  and,  in  a 
battle  that  was  fiercely  fought  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
town,  the  French  army  was  utterly  defeated,  and  Francis 
himself  taken  prisoner.  He  was  immediately  carried  cap- 
tive into  Spain ;  and  the  year  1525  is  memorable  in  bistoiyy 
not  only  for  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Pavia»  but  £or 
the  strange  reverse  which  caused  a  powerful  Frenoh  sover- 
eign to  languish  out  an  autumn  and  a  winter  in  a  dreary 
Spanish  dungeon. 

It  was  only  by  entering  into  a  treaty  involving  the  grett- 
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Mi  sacrifices  that  Francis  was  able  to  regain  his  liberty. 
3Y  a  solemn  oath,  he  bound  himself  to  reUnqnish  all  his 
alamis  to  Italy,  beside  sapping  himself  of  extensive  pior- 
neea  beyond  the  Alps.  But  the  Pope  was  by  no  means 
inllmg  that  the  emperor  shotdd  be  left  to  do  as  he  listed 
ya  the  Italian  soil.  He  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  emper- 
vt*B  growing  influence,  but  indignant  that  by  his  interven- 
kkxa  the  States  of  Ferrara  had  been  delivered  from  the  grasp 
jf  the  Church.  Francis  had  therefore  no  sooner  returned 
to  his  own  dominions  than  Clement  established  a  league 
between  himself,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
FVench  king,  to  expel  the  imperial  forces  from  Italy,  and 
to  place  the  Milanese  crown  upon  Sfonsa's  head.  This 
league  was  infamously  ratified  by  the  Pope's  giving  a  fall 
absolution  to  Francis  I.  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  he 
had  formerly  entered  into  with  Charles,  and  which,  although 
unfairly  and  ungenerously  extorted  by  the  latter  under  cir- 
cumstances which  left  no  option  of  refusal,  was  neverthe< 
less  rendered  additionally  binding  by  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn 
oath.  Such  was  the  sort  of  morality  then  prevalent  in  Rome, 
and  to  which  the  chief  bishop  of  her  degenerate  Church 
did  not  scruple  to  set  the  seal  of  his  authority  and  name. 

The  emperor's  indignation  at  the  treachery  of  the  Pope 
could  hardly  be  kept  within  boimds.  He  even  forgot,  or 
purposely  laid  aside,  his  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Church.  His  letters  to  the  German  Catholic  princes,  who 
were  depending  upon  his  aid  in  withstanding  the  progress 
of  reform,  now  counseled  moderation  and  conciliation,  in- 
stead of  breathing,  as  before,  the  hot  breath  of  persecution 
and  hatred.  For  a  while  the  reformers  were  allowed  to 
proceed  in  peace.  Charles  even  beat  up  for  recruits  in  the 
reforming  districts  of  Germany,  knowing  that  he  should 
liot  want  for  soldiers  when  the  people  were  told  that  they 
were  going  to  fight  against  the  Pope.  "  Tell  them,''  said 
he,  '*  that  they  are  going  to  march  against  the  Turks ; 
every  one  will  know  what  Turks  are  meant." 
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A  new  Italian  war  acoordiiigly  brobe  oaty  bvi  the  ingor 
«f  the  conflictang  States  seemed  already  eihaiiated.  Tke 
BBonths  wore  heavily  away,  and  there  was  stiU  no  {nxx^peei 
of  any  settlement  of  the  strife.  The  forees  of  tke  leopw 
were  neither  of  one  mind  nor  in  good  spirits ;  and  the  em- 
peror's  nnmerous  army,  commanded  by  Bourboii,  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  its  daily  supplies  from  the  vnhappy  land  it 
was  engaged  to  conquer.  Neither  did  the  Pcmtiff  act  with 
tiie  decisicm  and  promptitude  which  so  urgent  a  crisis  de- 
manded. Suspicious  even  of  his  allies,  and  seeing  dadgers 
en  every  hand,  he  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue,  and  by 
his  vacillation  and  supineness  lost  the  only  opportunity  af- 
forded him  of  maintaining  his  pontion. 

Impetuous  Bourbon  could  not  loug  be  contented  with 
such  unsatisfactory  warfeure.  Nor  would  his  fierce  soldiers^ 
a  promiscuous  and  unmanageable  horde  <^  Germans,  Span- 
iards, and  Italians,  be  restrained  much  longer  from  the  rich 
booty  offered  by  the  pillage  of  Italian  cities.  They  loudly 
demanded  to  be  marched  on  Florence,  or  even  Borne  ;  and 
Bourbon  at  last,  yielding  to  their  entreaties  and  their  men- 
aces, determined  on  the  daring  exploit  of  laying  siege  to  the 
papal  metropolis  itself,  thus  intending  to  punish  the  Pope 
lor  his  desertion  of  the  imperial  cause. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Pcmtiff  at  the  approach  of 
to  formidable  a  foe.  His  presence  of  mind  wholly  forsook 
him,  and  he  n^lected  the  plainest  precautions  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  city.  With  thirty  thousand  citisens  able  to 
bear  arms,  who  wore  swords  at  their  sides,  and  lused  them 
often  in  their  street  quarrels,  the  Pope  could  only  contrive 
to  muster  a  force  of  five  hundred  men.  By  turns  he 
threatened  and  entreated ;  sent  messengers  to  the  approach- 
ing foe,  and  then  recalled  them ;  and  at  last  found  himself 
fortified  by  no  better  defenses  than  spiritual  denundatioDs, 
which,  though  always  abundant  in  the  papal  arsenals,  availed 
little  against  an  enemy  who  ridiculed  his  priestly  pretensions, 
and  eagerly  thhrsted  for  rapine  and  bloodahad. 
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On  dMfih  tf  May,  1627,  the  imperua  ckfti^be  weM 
dertmed  to  fiiH  onoe  more  before  the  fioioe  anault  of  a 
mciheni  foe.  The  soMiers  of  Bourbon  were  impatieiit  for 
hsMe,  and  before  the  sun  had  dispersed  the  nusts  which 
Tailed  the  iUnstrioiis  cajntal,  the  scalmg-ladders  were  planted 
and  the  attack  commenced.  Boorbon  himself  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  ladder,  clothed  in  a  white  vesture,  which 
made  his  tall  commanding  figure  a  conspicuous  marie  He 
quiddy  paid  the  p^udty  oi  his  brayery  or  rashness.  One 
of  the  fint  bullets  fired  by  the  citizois  who  guarded  the 
walls  pi«:eed  his  side,  and  he  was  carried  cff  lifeless  to  the 
eamp.  But  his  followers  were  only  infuriated  by  the  fisdl 
<^  Uieir  leader,  and  rushing  forward  in  crowds,  soon  captured 
the  devoted  city.  A  scene  of  carnage  and  robbery  ensued 
which  baffles  description.  The  Pope,  in  an  agony  of  de- 
spair, shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  help- 
lessly  waited  the  result. 

The  picture  given  us  of  the  Pcmtiff  during  this  contest  is 
not  very  creditable  to  either  his  humanity  or  his  professions 
of  religion.  He  employed  his  favorite  artist,  Benvenuto 
CeBini,  as  engineer  in  defending  the  castle  against  its  assail- 
ants. Celhni  Imnself  expresses  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at 
his  new  occupation.  Describing  the  deadly  skill  with  which 
he  succeeded  in  marking  and  slaughtering  the  enemy,  he 
says :  "  My  drawing,  my  elegant  studies,  and  my  taste  for 
music,  all  vanished  before  this  butchering  business,  and  if 
I  were  to  give  a  particular  account  <^  all  the  exploits  I 
performed  in  this  infernal  employment  I  should  astonish 
the  world."  Tet  Clement,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  holy 
£ather  of  the  Church,  would  daily  walk  on  the  ramparts, 
and  when  he  saw  his  cannon  doing  most  executi(xi  would 
give  utterance  to  his  delight  in  terms  that  it  makes  the 
mind  shudder  to  reflect  on.  A  well-aimed  ball  had  cut  a 
Spanish  colonel  into  two  pieces,  and  on  the  Pope's,  express- 
ing his  admiration  of  the  exploit,  Cellini  says :  **  Falling 
upon  my  knees^  I  entreated  his  holmess  to  absolve  me  from 
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the  guilt  of  homicide,  and  Hkewiae  from  other  crimes  ivlnch 
I  had  committed  in  the  service  of  the  Chm'eh.  The  Pope, 
lifting  up  his  hands,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  o?er 
me,  said  that  he  blessed  me,  and  gave  me  his  absolution  fw 
all  the  homicides  that  I  had  ever  committed  or  ever  should 
commit,  in  the  service  of  the  apostolic  Church,** 

The  victorious  army  was  inflamed   vrith  other  passions 
beside  those  which  a  rude  soldiery  always  exhibits.    Both 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Germans  thirsted  for  revenge ;  for 
Clement  had  branded  the  former  as  infidels,  the  latter  as 
heretics.     Each  after  his  own  fashion  was  now  resolved  to 
retaliate  on  the  Pope.     Whatever  articles  were  esteemed 
holy,  whatever  edifices  were  superstitiously  revered,  became 
special  objects  of  attack  with  the  German  soldiers.     Chal- 
ices, pyxes,  all  silver  and  golden  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  churches,  were  unceremoniously  swept  into  the  knap- 
sacks of  the  conquerors.     The  garments  of  the  priests,  and 
even  those  of  the  Pope  himself,  were  paraded  in  the  streets 
by  servants  and  camp-boys  in  rough  and  boisterous  ridicule; 
A  soldier  dressed  himself  one  day  in  all  the  state  robes  of 
the  Pontiff,  placed  the  triple-crown  on  his  head,  and  sur- 
rounded by  others  attired  in  the  scarlet  costume  of  cardi- 
nals, and  mounted  on  asses,  went  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  receiving  on  all  hands  mock  homage  from 
the  German  soldiery. 

The  revenge  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  a  deeper  and  more 
sanguinary  kind.  Nothing  could  restrain  their  fury.  Even 
priests  and  prelates  were  put  to  death  by  them ;  they 
spared  neither  rank,  sex,  nor  age.  The  pillage  of  the  city, 
and  these  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruel  oppression,  lasted 
for  ten  days.  Every  house,  church,  and  tomb  was  ransacked 
for  plunder.  Even  the  jeweled  ring,  which  the  corpse  of 
Julius  II.  still  wore  on  his  finger,  was  carried  off. '  Thousands 
of  victims  miserably  perished,  and  the  booty  amounted  to  no 
less  than  ten  millions  of  golden  crowns.  The  city  which 
Leo  X.  had  taken  such  pains  to  adorn  and  enrich,  and  which 
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had  now  b^fim-  under  pontifical  role  to  mal  the  splendora 
of  Hb  imperial  prime,  was  in  a  few  hours  despoiled  of  all  its 
wealth,  and  in  some  parts  presented  to  the  weeping  gase 
of  the  devotee  the  sad  aspect  of  a  dismantled  and  desolate 
ndn.  No  sack  of  the  city  under  the  Goths  or  Vandals  had 
been  equal  to  this.  * 

The  unhappy  Pope,  hesieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gdioy  was  reduced  to  the  severest  straits.     In  the  hope  of 
being  speedily  dehyered  hy  the  troops  of  the  league,  he 
lefused  to  surrender,  and  was  at  last  compelled,  through 
the  failure  of  supphes,  to  subsist  on  asses'  flesh.     His  hopes 
also  were  cruelly  disappointed,  for  the  forces  of  the  league 
were  commanded  by  the  Duke  D'Urbino,  who  seized  the 
present  oppcniiunity  of  wreaking  his  revenge  upon  the  house 
of  the  MedicL     Marching  bis  army  sufficiently  near  to  raise 
the  pocHT  Pontiff's  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch — so  near,  in 
fact,  that  the  glistening  of  the  lances  could  be  seen  from 
the   parapet  of  the  castle— he  then  suddenly  withdrew, 
pretending  that  his  strength  was  inadequate  to  cope  with 
so  powerful  a  foe.     Clement  only  obtained  his  liberty  at 
last  by  paying  a  large  sum  for  ransom,  which  he  unscrupu- 
lously raised  by  the  sale  of  benefices  and  other  offices ;  and 
he  was  even  then  kept  a  prisoner  at  large  imtil  he  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  emperor  all  the  important  citadels  and 
towns  belcmging  to  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PONTIFICATB   OF   CLEMENT  Vn.    AFTER  THE   SACK   OF   ROME. 

A.  D.  1527-1534. 

All  papal  Europe  was  indignant  at  the  insults  thus  heaped 
on  its  spiritual  chief.  The  emperor,  though  secretly  re- 
jmcing  at  his  double  triimiph  over  two  of  the  greatest  soy- 
erdgns  of  the  age,  Francis  and  Clement,  considered  it  pru- 
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dent  to  disguise  his  joy,  and  pretoided  that  tlie  treatment 
(d  the  Pope  had  not  met  with  hk  approyal.  And  as  all 
Italy  was  now  beneath  his  feet,  he  determined  to  secuiB  the 
alliance  of  the  Pope  by  granting  him  unusual  concesainis. 

The  Pontiff  acted  with  equal  duplicity.  Concealing  his 
resentment  from  Charles;  he  accepted  all  the  overtures  of 
his  imperial  master,  while  still  belonging  to  the  league  con- 
federated against  him,  thus  deceiving  all  partiBS  alike. 
There  were  several  motives  that  prompted  liim  to  this 
course.  On  the  one  hand,  his  patriotism  was  cooled  by  the 
conduct  of  his  own  subjects.  They  treated  him  with  open 
contempt,  scoffed  at  his  illegitimate  Inrth,  and  expressed 
delight  at  his  misfortunes,  although  their  own  country  was 
involved  in  the  same  calamities.  They  declared  that  ''  he 
was  no  longer  Pope ;"  and  Clement  Utterly  retorted,  that 
*'  he  would  rather  be  the  emperor's  footman  than  the  butt 
of  his  people's  scorn."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pcmtiff 
saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  an  alliance  with  Charles  would 
effectually  stave  off  the  perils  that  now  envux>ned  Qnt  pa- 
pacy. 

The  Reformation  had  made  great  progress  during  these 
Italian  wars.  The  forms  of  divine  service  had  been  sim- 
plified and  arranged  in  new  order  in  most  German  churches. 
Luther  had  published  the  mass  in  tlie  German  tongue,  and 
the  clergy  were  arrayed  in  habits  of  plain  black  aad  white. 
Throughout  Saxony  the  churches  had  been  remodeled  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  reformed,  and  had  also  been 
stripped  of  their  ornaments.  In  many  districts,  a  formal 
and  periodical  visitation  of  the  Churches  was  undertaken  at 
the  bidding  of  the  princes  by  the  leading  reformers,  in 
which  they  suppressed  convents  and  other  popish  institu- 
tions, established  unity  of  doctrine,  and  dismissed  from 
their  offices  all  priests  who  were  convicted  of  scandalous 
living.  The  B^ormation  had  now  assumed  a  definite  and 
organized  form. 

Nor  was  it  in  Germany  alone  that  events  iike  these  poi> 
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tanded  the  rismg  stmnL  In  England  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines foond  Teady  acceptance,  and  Ihe  king  himself  was 
evidenUj  declining  in  his  reverence  for  the  Pope.  Even  in 
Italy  there  weiie  unmistakable  symptoms  of  defection  from 
papal  rule.  The  German  sddiers  of  Bourbon  had  boasted 
ci  the  freedom  from  priestly  sway  enjoyed  in  their  native 
land ;  and  the  seeds  of  truth  which  they  sowed  found  a 
prepared  khI  in  a  region  where  full  liberty  of  opinion,  even 
to  licentiousness,  had  now  long  been  indulged.  Pope 
dement  himself  wrote:  ''With  heartfelt  grief  have  we 
learned  that  in  different  parts  of  Italy  the  pestiferous  heresy 
of  Luther  prevails,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  even 
amcmg  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  regular  dei^;  so  that 
some  by  their  conversation,  and  others  by  what  is  worse, 
their  public  preaching,  infect  numbers  with  their  disease, 
to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

Influenced  by  these  views,  the  Pontiff  made  all  haste  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  emperor,  and  Charles  himself  was  not 
backward  in  accepting  his  proposals;  for  a  danger  now 
menaced  western  Europe,  which  made  it  highly  important 
that  all  parties  should  be  united.  The  Turks  were  making 
rapid  progress  in  conquest,  and  had  already  pitched  their 
tents  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna.  An  army  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  victorious  veterans,  breathing  Mussulnian 
vengeance  against  Christians  of  all  sects,  might  well  excite 
the  profoundest  anxieties.  Luther  and  the  Pope  both  agreed 
to  preach  a  new  crusade ;  and  the  emperor,  desirous  of  com- 
posing the  Italian  dissensions,  readily  concluded  a  private 
treaty  with  Clement,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  Pontiff  in  all 
his  former  possessions,  promised  to  reestablish  the  power  of 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  and  engaged  hereafter  to  support 
the  Church  in  all  her  struggles  with  schismatic  reformers. 

But  even  before  this  treaty  was  fuUy  concluded  the 
reformers  had  struck  a  blow  which  awakened  new  fears  in 
the  breast  of  the  Pope,  while  it  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  against  whose  authority  it  was  directly  aimed. 
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At  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  in  the  city  of  8{»rai  in 
1520,  the  emperor  had  commissioned  his  brother  Ferdinand 
to  announce  that  the  decree  of  the  former  diet,  which  had 
allowed  liberty  of  action  to  all  states  in  matters  of  religion, 
was  now  absolutely  annulled  by  imperial  command.  This 
act  of  despotic  power  was  seconded  by  a  decree  of  the 
present  diet,  (which  was  either  awed  by  the  boldness  of  the 
emperor,  or  cajoled  by  the  arts  of  the  papal  legates,)  pro- 
hibiting the  reformers  from  making  any  further  innovations, 
and  especially  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before  the  meeting 
of  a  general  cotmciL 

Against  a  decree  so  subversiTe  of  religious  liberty,  and 
so  hostile  to  the  diffusion  of  truth,  six  sovereign  princes  of 
Germany  and  fourteen  free  cities  were  found  faithful  and 
brave  enough  to  record  a  solemn  protest.  ''We  protest 
before  God,''  was  their  noble  and  truly  Christian  language, 
"that  we,  for  ourselves  and  our  people,  neither  consent 
nor  adhere,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  to  the  proposed  de- 
cree, in  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God,  to  his  holy  word, 
to  our  right  conscience,  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul." 

Thenceforth  the  reformers  of  all  shades  were  known  as 
Protestants,  and  the  Reformation  had  received  a  name. 

The  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  was  rati- 
fied in  the  year  1580,  when  the  former  was  paying  a  visit 
to  his  Italian  subjects.  Charles  was  received  in  Italy  with 
great  apprehension  and  distrust.  His  name  had  been  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  only  with  oppression, 
persecution,  and  cruelty,  and  they  naturally  dreaded  the 
approach  of  such  a  master  to  their  shores.  But  Charles 
carefully  acted  his  part,  and,  anxious  to  conciliate,  charmed 
his  new  subjects  by  his  graceful  carriage  and  his  generous 
behavior. 

Proceeding  from  Genoa  to  Bolc^a  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  emperor  was  there  greeted 
by  the  Pope,  who  received  in  return  the  most  humble  salu- 
tations from  the  conquering  chief.     Charles  kiMed  the 
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fontiff 'b  foot»  and  was  then  conducted  to  a  pakce  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Clement.  A  door- way  was  opened  in  the  wall 
which  divided  the  two  palaces,  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
sovereigns  was  soon  established  on  a  friendly  and  familiar 
footing.  In  compliance  with  Clement's  earnest  request,  the 
power  of  the  Medici  was  now  forcibly  reestablished  in 
Florence ;  and  the  Pope's  fondest  desires  were  all  satisfied, 
except  in  the  case  of  Ferrara.  This  duchy  the  emperor 
steadily  refused  to  transfer  from  the  duke,  its  rightful 
owner ;  a  refusal  which  Clement  could  neither  forgive  nor 
foiget.  The  Pontiff,  however,  effectually  succeeded  in  prej- 
udicing the  young  emperor's  mind  against  the  Protestant 
cause ;  and  when  Charles  had  received  the  ancient  honor 
of  coronalion  amid  general  rejoicmgs  and  festivities,  he  left 
Italy  for  Germany,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  putting 
down,  at  all  risks,  the  dangerous  innovations  in  religion 
which  the  reformers  had  introduced. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  give  a  particidar  account  of 
the  celebrated  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which  immediately  took 
place^  as  the  Pontiff  was  only  represented  there  in  the  per- 
son of  his  legate ;  but  the  events  of  that  diet,  altogether  so 
memorable,  and  so  influential  on  the  destinies  of  the  pope- 
dom, must  not  be  wholly  overlooked.  Nor  can  the  public 
acts  of  the  legate  Campeggio  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  public  acts  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  himself. 

Both  Reformers  and  Romanists  had  anxiously  expected 
the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  the  former  hoping  to  have 
liberty  of  conscience  guaranteed,  the  latter  to  see  it  anni- 
hilated forever.  In  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  court,  with 
such  pomp  and  splendor  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  Germany,*  Charles  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the' 
diet,  and  reluctantly  prepared  himself  to  listen  to  dry 
theological  discussions.  Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Romanists,  the  Reformers  were  allowed,  after  a  sort,  to 

^  The  imperial  robes  alone,  all  blazing  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
wer«  said  to  bs  worth  20,000  ducats  I^about  $200,000. 
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plead  their  own  cause.  An  elaborate  ezpoaition  of  thmr 
doctrines,  since  known  as  the  "  Confession  of  Augsburg/' 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  was  now  read  k 
the  audience  of  the  emperor  and  all  the  chief  princes  and 
prelates  of  the  empire. 

This  "  Confession"  was  swiftly  transmitted  to  Rome,  and 
in  sixteen  days  a  message  came  from  the  Pope,  earnestly 
insisting  that  there  should  be  no  discussion,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  Diet  c^  Worms  should  be  fully  carried  out,  and  those 
of  the  more  recent  Diet  of  Spu'es  as  absolutely  revoked. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  commanded  the  Romanist 
doctors  to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Confession ;  for  if  its 
doctrines  should  remain  undisputed,  how,  with  any  decency, 
could  its  framers  and  abettors  be  punished  ?  The  refuta- 
tion was  accordingly  drawn  up—"  a  feeble  production,"  we 
are  told  by  a  candid  writer — and  was  also  publicly  read. 
And  thus  ended  the  farce  of  discussion. 

The  legate  Campeggio  now  whispered  in  the  emperor's 
ear  the  steps  that  were  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy  and  the  due  protection  of  the  Church.  His  sugges- 
tions were  truly  popish ;  they  breathed  nothing  but  ven- 
geance and  cruelty.  "Let  the  emperor  and  the  well- 
affected  princes,"  said  the  legate,  "form  a  league.  Let 
promises  and  threats  be  unsparingly  used.  If  threatenings 
should  fail,  proceed  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  Prot- 
estants, from  the  elector  down  to  the  burgess.  The  mas- 
tery once  obtained,  let  inquisitors  be  sent,  who  shall  punisli 
heretics  without  mercy,  shall  bum  all  their  books,  and  shall 
send  back  to  their  convents  all  monks  who  have  escaped, 
there  to  be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  their  order. 
'  And  if  any  should  still  obstinately  persist  hi  this  diabolical 
way,  let  his  majesty  put  hand  to  fire  and  sword,  and  dessttcj 
to  the  very  roots  the  cursed  and  poisonous  plant." 

To  these  fierce  suggestions  from  the  Pope's  ambassador 
the  emperor  was  unable,  and  perhaps  imwilling,  to  give 
effect.    But  the  final  decree  of  thii  impmd  cBet  wm  quite 
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severe  eDongfa  to  alann  and  exasperate  the  Protestant  party. 
It  forbade  them  to  preach,  print,  or  in  any  way  publish 
^ii6ir  doctrines;  and,  while  holding  out  the  hope  that  a 
S^aneral  council  would  shortly  be  called  to  settle  all  religious 
iisputes,  commanded  them  before  next  spring  to  come  to 
kseommodaticm  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

Next  spring!  The  spring  was  the  time  for  bringing 
imies  into  the  field  and  commencing  campaigns.  It  was 
ilainly  the  emperor's  intention  to  decide  this  question  of 
Btigious  faith  and  a  free  conscience  by  the  sword.  The 
totestants,  however,  continued  firm.  '*  We  deny,"  they 
lynrageously  said,  "  the  emperor's  power  to  command  in 
latters  of  faith.''  And  so  these  conflicting  parties  sepa- 
itod,  to  meet  again  upon  a  very  different  field,  a  field  of 
image  and  blood.     But  this  was  not  to  be  just  yet. 

While  the  Protestant  confederates  were  concerting  their 
leasures  at  Smalcald,  the  Pope  was  engaged  in  a  business 
'hich  threatened  to  raise  up  other,  and  perhaps  more  pow- 
rful  enemies  to  the  papal  domination.  Henry  YIII.  of 
logland  had  been  desirous  ever  since  1527  to  be  divorced 
•om  his  queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  who  was  aunt  to 
le  emperor.  As  long  as  the  success  of  Charles  in  his 
talian  wars  was  at  all  doubtful,  the  Pope  had  feigned  per- 
)ct  willingness  to  comply,  but  nevertheless  sent  his  confi- 
^itial  legate  Campeggio  to  England  to  delay  the  matter 
ntil  his  true  position  should  be  ascertained.  The  successes 
f  the  emperor  had  now  bound  Clement  to  him  hand  and 
x>t,  and  he  therefore  issued  a  brief,  forbidding  Henry  to 
ivorce  Catherine  upon  pain  of  excommunication  from  the 
osom  of  the  Church.  The  duplicity  of  Clement's  charac- 
3r>  combined  with  the  real  perplexities  of  his  position, 
auaed  this  affair  to  be  protracted  through  several  years ; 
nd  innumerable  messages  and  messengers  passed  to  and 
ro  between  the  Roman  and  English  courts,  without  any 
atkfactory  conclusion  being  reached. 

The  Pope,  however,  inwardly  groaned  4t  \m  irksome  and 

16 
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degrading  bondage  to  Charles.  He  bitterly  resented  the 
separation  of  Ferrara  from  the  states  of  t^e  Church,  and 
chafed  whenever  he  thought  of  the  general  council  whieh 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  the  Protestants.  When 
Charles,  too,  on  revisiting  Italy  in  15S2,  after  his  conqiiest 
of  the  Turks,  besought  Clement  to  delay  no  longer  a  meas- 
ure so  needful  for  the  peace  of  the  empre,  his  patience  was 
quite  exhausted,  and,  though  he  still  counterfeited  friend- 
ship, he  secretly  meditated  revenge. 

Charles  had  no  sooner  left  Italy  than  the  Pope  entered 
into  communication  with  the  king  o(  France,  and  acquainted 
him  with  his  feelings.  Francis  was  delighted  to  see  that  at 
length  there  was  some  prospect  of  dissolving  that  alliance 
between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor,  which  alone  had  pre- 
vented him  from  holding  possession  of  Milan;  and  he 
eagerly  mvited  the  Pontiff  to  a  personal  meeting,  when 
their  measures  could  be  carefully  and  conjointly  laid.  Clem- 
ent, equally  ardent,  actually  ventured  on  a  voyage  by  sea 
for  the  purpose,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1533,  met  Francis 
at  Marseilles.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Franck  should  use 
all  his  influence  with  the  Protestant  party,  and,  by  offering 
to  furnish  the  supplies  of  money,  should  induce  them  to 
attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Austria.  This  extraordi- 
nary compact  was  then  sealed  by  the  marriage  oi  the  king's 
second  son,  Henry,  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  daughter  to  a 
cousin  of  the  Pope. 

In  this  alliance  we  may  see  the  strange  embarrassment 
into  which  the  Pontiff  was  brought  by  holding  under  one 
crown  both  spiritual  and  temporsd  jurisdiction.  His  relig- 
ious ties  and  animosities  would  have  leagued  him  with  the 
emperor  against  the  Protestants;  his  political  exigencies 
brought  him  mto  alliance  with  Francis  and  the  Protestants 
against  the  emperor.  Stimulated  by  the  F^nch  king, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
commenced  a  war  with  Austria,  in  which  his  success  was 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes.     It  was  attended,  too^ 
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-by  the  most  important  religious  results.  Thus  the  immedi- 
ste  consequence  of  the  Pope's  political  ambition  was  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  reformed  opinions ;  so  that  Wirtemberg, 
the  Pidatinate,  and  sereral  other  German  States,  now  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Saxony,  and  '*  in  a  few  years  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  extended  through  the  whole  of 
Lower  Germany,  and  had  permanently  established  its  seat 
in  Upper  Germany/* — ^Ranke,  Booh  I.,  chap.  iii. 

Tet  at  the  very  time  that  Clement  was  thus  indirectly 
waging  war  with  the  emperor,  he  openly  professed  to  be 
his  ally.  In  the  question  of  Henry  VIII.'s  divorce,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  wholly  guided  by  the  will  of  Charles, 
and,  in  1533,  published  the  bull  which  excommunicated 
the  English  king.  In  the  spring  of  1^34  the  English  par- 
liament enacted  that  papal  supremacy  should  cease  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  thus,  the  same  year 
which  saw  Germany  promoting  and  establishing  the  Ref- 
ormation, witnessed  also  the  final  separation  of  England 
from  the  dommion  of  the  Pope. 

This  calamitous  year  for  the  papacy  was  also  the  year 
of  Clement's  death.  Clement  has  been  pronounced  by 
Banke,  not  without  reason,  ''  the  most  ill-fated  Pohtiff  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  papal  throne."  His  misfortunes  arose 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  the  violent  conmiotions  of  the  age ; 
but  it  is  also  manifest  that  they  were  often  occasioned 
by  his  own  utter  destitution  of  principle  and  honor.  He 
entered  into  the  most  solemn  treaties  without  the  intention 
of  keeping  them,  and  violated  the  most  sacred  promises 
and  oaths  without  hesitation.  Of  his  thorough  truthlessness 
a  striking  proof  is  given  by  the  gossiping  Cellini,  who, 
from  his  artistic  skill,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Pope. 
Oellini  had  been  commissioned  by  Clement  to  design  and 
execute  a  magnificent  golden  chalice  to  hold  the  sacramental 
wine  in  the  pontifical  procesaons.  His  progress  was  some- 
what slow,  and  the  Pope,  who,  like  all  the  Medici,  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  arts,  began  to  grow  impatient  to  see 
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the  chalice.     He  ordered  it  to  be  sent  for  his  inspecticm; 
but  Cellini,  who  was  well  acquainted  witli  Clement's  char- 
acter, refused  to  part  with  it  until  he  had  been  paid.    Per- 
suasion and  menaces  proved  equally  unayailing,  and  at  last 
Clement  sent  the  governor  of  the  exchequer  to  say,  that  if 
the  work  were  put  in  a  box  and  carried  to  the  paUice,  he 
would  engage  upon  his  ward  to  return  it  without  even 
opening  the  box ;  but  that  he  desired  this  because  his  homr 
was  at  stake,  as  he  had  so  often  expressed  a  resolution  to 
get  possession  of  the  chalice.     ^  To  these  words/'  says 
Benvenuto,  ''  I  answered,  smiling,  that  I  would  very  readily 
put  my  work  into  his  hands  in  the  manner  he  requhed,  be- 
cause I  was  desirous  to  know  what  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  word  of  a  Pope.     I  therefore  gave  it  to  the 
governor  sealed  up  in  the  manner  required.     The  governor 
having  carried  the  box  to  his  holiness  sealed  up  as  above, 
the  Pope,  after  turning  it  over  several  times,  as  I  was  after- 
ward informed  by  the  governor,  asked  the  latter  if  he  had 
seen  the  work.     He  answered  that  he  had,  and  it  had  been 
sealed  up  in  his  presence,  adding  that  it  appeared  to  him 
a  very  extraordinary  performance.     Upon  which  the  Pope 
said :  '  Tou  may  tell  Benvenuto  that  Roman  pontiffs  have 
authority  to  loose  and  bind  things  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  this ;'  and,  while  uttering  these  words,  he,  with 
an  angry  look,  opened  the  box,  taking  off  the  cord  and 
seal."    Benvenuto  adds  that,  when  the  chalice  was  returned 
to  him  for  completion,  and  the  Pope's  message  had  been 
delivered,  he  loudly  exclaimed :  "  I  thank  Heaven  that  I 
am  now  able  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  #ord  of  God's  vioe* 
gerent." 

Who  can  wonder  that  Clement  YII.  was  mistrusted  by 
all  the  monarchs  of  his  age,  or  that  the  papacy  itself  should 
have  fallen  into  such  deep  contempt,  when  profanity  and 
falsehood  were  thus  shamelessly  indulgid  in  by  a  Pontifif 
on  an  occasion  so  pitifully  frivolous? 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

POlPriFIOATE  OF  PAUL   m.^  TO  THB  EStABLIfiSMBNT  OF  THK 
JESUITS  AND  THE  INQUISITION. — A.  D.  1534r-154S. 

Tmc  Cardiiial  Famese  was  the  next  successful  candidate  for 
tiie  chasr  of  St  Peter,  »ad  on  commencing  his  pontificate 
asBumed  the  title  of  Paul  III.  He  moral  character  was 
^erj  nmilar  to  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  was 
marked  by  most  of  the  faults  which  distinguished  Italian 
society  at  that  period.  His  early  life  had  been  passed  in 
yolnptuous  pleasures,  mingled  with  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  refined  and  intellectud  pursuits.  In  the  gardens 
and  musemns  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  had  learned  by  the 
side  of  Leo  X.^  to  appreciate  the  relics  of  ancient  genius  and 
art  He  had  both  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  if  we  can  so 
term  them,  of  that  demoralized  and  sensual,  but  polished 
circle  of  men  who  were  entertained  in  the  palaces  of  Lo- 
reiDio  the  Magnificent 

The  claims  of  Paul  to  the  popedom  were  based  rather 
on  the  nobility  of  his  blood  than  on  any  real  qualification 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  so  critical  a  time*  He  had  felt 
keen  disappointment  when  Adrian  ITT.,  and  still  more  when 
Clement  YII.  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair.  He  thought 
lie  had  at  least  a  better  title  to  the  honor  than  a  second  scion 
of  the  Medician  stock.  But  notwithstanding  his  chagrin^ 
be  had  conducted  himself  so  prudently  that  he  offended  no 
party,  and  even  in  that  age  of  fierce  partisanship  in  both 
politics  and  religion,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell,  when 
Paul  ni.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  to  what  side  in  any 
controversy  his  temper  was  Ukely  to  incline. 

This  extreme  cautiousness,  which  was,  indeed,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  his  character,  still  made  itself  promi- 
nent after  his  elevation.  He  carefully  examined  his  positioa 
before  ever  proceeding  to  act,  and  thoughtfully  weighed 
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the  Pope  and  bk  olergy  on  the  mdignities  lie  had  mistained 
from  the  amlntion  and  faithlessness  of  Francis.  Growii^ 
warm  in  his  invectiyes,  he  at  last  challenged  the  French  kin^ 
to  a  single  combat,  by  which  all  their  quarrels  shonld  be 
decided.  "  Let  ns  contend/'  he  shouted,  "  man  to  man, 
with  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an 
island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley  moored  in  a  riyer.  Let 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  be  his  stake,  and  that  of  Milan  be 
mine;  and  when  this  struggle  is  ended,  let  the  united 
forces  of  Germany,  Spam,  and  France,  be  employed  to 
humble  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  to  extirpate  heresy 
out  of  Christendom/' 

The  emperor,  despite  his  anger,  had  skillfully  touched  a 
tender  string  in  the  pontifical  breast.  It  was  indeed  Paul's 
most  ardent  wish  to  see  these  quarrels  terminated  between 
potentates  who  might  then  become  dutiful  and  devoted 
sons  of  the  Church.  He  recommended  peace,  and  <^ered 
his  services  to  procure  it;  but  Charles  was  too  much  in- 
flamed by  ambition  and  revenge  to  listen  to  such  proposals 
at  present. 

The  war  therefore  continued  to  rage,  and  for  a  whole 
year  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  were  convulsed  by  the 
alarms  and  cruelties  ever  attendant  on  the  steps  of  this 
dread  persecutor  of  the  human  race.  But  by  the  end  of 
that  time  Charles's  finances  were  exhausted,  without  any 
decided  or  signal  success  having  been  gained,  and  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  accept  the  Pope's  mediation  in  proposing 
and  arranging  the  articles  of  a  peace. 

The  three  potentates,  Charles,  Francis,  and  the  Pope, 
proceeded  to  Kice  for  the  purpose  oi  conference ;  but  on 
their  arrival  there  the  two  disputants  refissed  to  see  eaeh 
other,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  they  wotdd  never  come  to 
terms.  Paul,  however,  was  so  sealous  in  the  affair  that  his 
energy  at  length  gained  a  complete  triumph,  though  not 
imtil  he  had  threatened  to  leave  Niee  if  some  arrangement 
were  not  effected.    A  truce  of  ten  years  was  i^rreed  npoo ; 
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4Mi  aldKR^h  tbd  nuMiArckl  would  Hoi  meet  to  ftign  the 
tnatff  ydi  a  short  tame  afterward,  when  Charles  was  driTeii 
hj  stress  of  weather  kto  a  French  port^  Francis  received 
1^  with  all  possible  gallantry  and  politeness,  and  the  em- 
peror accepted  his  hospitality  with  every  appearance  of 
sincerity  and  good- will. 

Paul  did  not  forget  his  own  interest  in  thus  securing  the 
pieaee  of  Christendom.  The  emperor  engaged  to  marry  his 
Batoral  danghter,  Margaret  of  Austria,  to  Ottavio  Famese,  the 
Pope's  grandson,  and  transferred  to  his  son.  Pier  Loigi,  the 
entire  government  of  the  territory  of  Novara.  Francis,  not 
to  be  behindhand,  promised  to  give  the  duke  of  Yendome, 
a  jHrince  ci  royal  blood,  in  maorriage  to  Yittoria,  the  PiMitifTs 
granddaughter ;  so  tdiat  the  house  of  Famese  now  bid  fair 
to  rival  in  wealth  and  influence  that  of  the  MedicL 

But  while  these  momentous  events  were  agitating  the 
pcditical  world,  the  men  who  were  more  mindful  <^  religion 
than  of  politics,  and  who  cared  more  for  the  Church  than 
for  the  State,  had  industriously  sought  to  promote  the  ec- 
clesiastical changes  which  they  thought  needful  fmr  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  Church.  The  Theatines  were  becc»ning  daily 
mfiire  active,  and  on  every  occasi<»i  were  urging  the  Pope 
to  ihe  adopticm  of  measures  which  should  give  thdr  views 
a  practical  and  complete  expression. 

Since,  however,  l^e  Theatines  themselves  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  one  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions, 
and  the  other  chiefly  solicitous  to  strengthen  the  hierarchy, 
and,  like  their  prototypes  in  the  days  of  Gr^ory  YII.,  ex- 
pecting to  efl*ect  this  by  conceding  in  the  first  place  certain 
articles  of  reform,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  from  the 
same  body  two  opposite  movements  should  arise.  Of  the 
former  class  the  chief  representative  was  Qaspar  Contarini, 
and  Giovanni  Cara£fa  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
latter. 

Ever  since  his  elevation  to  the  conclave,  Contarini  had 

made  it  his  labor  to  seek  a  real  reform  of  the  prevalent 

16* 
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abuses,  both  in  discipliiie  and  doctrine.  He  had  compeaed 
various  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  had  submitted  them  to 
the  Pope ;  but  the  wary  temper  of  Paul,  allowing  him  to  do 
nothing  from  principle,  but  consenting  to  whatever  seemed 
most  expedient,  had  almost  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the 
zealous  reformer.  At  last  Paul  afifected  to  think  that  the 
happy  moment  had  arrived. 

On  a  bright  cheerful  day  in  November,  1588,  Contarim 
journeyed,  he  tells  us,  with  the  Pontiff  to  Ostia.  "  On  the 
way  thither,  this  our  good  old  man  made  me  sit  beside  bhn, 
and  talked  with  me  alone  about  our  projected  reforms.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  by  him  the  little  treatise  I  had  written 
on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  read  it  in  his  morning  hours. 
I  had  already  given  up  all  hope,  but  he  now  spoke  to  me 
with  such  Christian  feeling  that  my  hopes  have  been 
wakened  anew.  I  now  believe  that  God  will  do  some  great 
thing,  and  not  permit  the  gates  of  hell  to  prevail  against 
his  Holy  Sphit." 

But  Contarini  was  agam  doomed  to  disappointment.  A 
few  petty  reforms  in  the  details  of  administration  were 
effected,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  doctrine  and 
discipline,  the  essential  corruptions  of  Rome,  continued  un- 
altered; and,  although  there  were  some  at  Rome  who, 
fretted  with  perpetual  strife,  were  willing  to  concede  much 
to  the  Protestants  for  the  sake  of  healing  the  unsightlj 
breach  in  the  Church,  (and  for  this  purpose  Ccmtarini  was 
actually  appointed  by  Paul  as  his  legate  in  a  conference 
held  at  Ratisbon  between  the  contending  parties,)  yet, 
when  their  differences  came  to  be  discussed,  it  was  soon 
manifest  that  the  time  for  reconciliation  had  quite  gone  by. 
The  reformers  of  Rome  were  a  very  small  nmumty,  and 
neither  the  Pope  nor  the  conclave  would  assent  to  the 
Protestant  demands.  With  the  most  eager  desire,  for  the 
Church's  own  sake,  to  succeed,  Contarini  was  obliged  to 
desist,  and  it  became  daily  more  evident  that  it  was  not 
from  his  branch  of  the  Theatine  order  that  the  Romish 
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CJhttroh   was    destined  to  reoeiTe   an  infuskm   of   new 
strengih. 

Among  the  Theatines  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1538,  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  character.  He  was  a  Spaniard  of 
noble  descenty  and  had  formerly  senred  in  the  Spanish  army 
during  the  wars  oi  Charles  Y.  As  a  soldier,  none  could 
surpass  him  for  courage  and  gallantry ;  his  ardor  had  more 
of  the  spirit  of  chiyalry  than  of  ordinary  military  life.  Burn- 
ing for  fame,  he  emulated  the  daring  exploits  ascribed  by 
the  writers  of  romance  to  their  favorite  heroes,  and  his  chief 
model  and  pattern  among  them  was  the  renowned  Amadis 
of  Gaul. 

Cut  short  in  his  warlike  career  by  incurable  wounds  re- 
ceived at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  Ignatius  Loyola  (for  it  is 
of  him  we  speak)  revolved  projects  for  achieving  a  splendid 
£ame  in  far  different  pursuits.  From  boyhood,  a  sort  of 
religious  enUiusiasm  had  mingled  itself  with  his  zeal  for  a 
soldier's  life,  and  now  he  fancied  that  he  had  been  arrested 
by  Providence  in  his  worldly  course,  to  win  a  loftier  re- 
nown in  the  field  of  spiritual  warfare.  He  conceived  of 
Christ  as  a  king  who  had  resolved  to  subjugate  all  unbe- 
lievers, and  whose  camp,  pitched  at  Jerusalem,  was  op- 
posed to  that  of  Satan,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Baby- 
lon. He  imagined  that  whosoever  would  fight  beneath 
the  banner  of  Christ  must  be  fed  with  the  same  food, 
must  be  clad  in  similar  attire,  must  endure  the  same  hard- 
ships and  vigils,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
deeds,  would  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  victory  and  the 
reward. 

In  conformity  with  this  notion  of  spiritual  knighthood, 
Loyola  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  after  the 
manner  in  which  knights-errant  commenced  their  perilous 
career.  All  night  he  watched  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin, 
kneeling  or  standing,  and  reciting  prayers,  with  a  pilgrim's 
staff  in  his  hands,  and  while  his  relinquished  weapons  and 
armor  were  suspended  on  the  walls.     Next  day  he  gave 
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svrqr  bis  knigbtly  dress,  and  aswiining  the  ooane  garb  tf  a 
liennit,  set  oflf  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

We  shall  not  foUow  him  in  all  his  wanderings.  We  find 
faim  ere  long  at  Paris,  studying  theology ;  practicing  aosteie 
panaaces  to  manifest  the  entire  and  absolute  devotion  of  hii 
body  and  soul  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  drawing  under 
bis  influence,  as  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  will  often  does, 
minds  that  were  otherwise  far  superior  to  his  own.  Of 
these  companions  the  most  remarkable  were  Francis  Xarier, 
afterward  the  missionary  to  India,  and  Lainez,  the  aUd 
oiganiser  of  the  system  to  which  Loyola  had  given  birth. 
With  these,  and  a  few  others,  Ignatius  formed  a  solemn 
league,  vowing  to  live  in  poverty,  and  to  devote  their  days 
to  what  seemed  the  most  arduous  and  dangerous  of  all  re- 
ligknis  undertakings — ^the  conversion  of  the  Saracens. 

It  was  on  this  very  enterprise  that  Loyola  and  his  friends 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Venice,  when  the  Theatinea  of  that 
city  attracted  their  attention,  and  made  them  hesitate  in 
iheir  course.  In  this  order,  Loyola  saw  thikt  aeal  and  self- 
denial  were  combined  with  that  complete  devotion  to  supe- 
rior authority  which  he,  bred  in  camps,  regarded  as  Ute 
irst  of  all  virtues.  Becoming  intimate  with  Oaraffis^  Igna- 
trai  took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent,  and  served  in  the 
hospitals  which  Carafia  superintended.  He  now  perceived 
that  as  eastern  adventures  were  made  impossible  f<»r  him 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  his  proper  course  would  be 
to  adopt  the  rules  of  the  Theatines  for  himself  and  his  com- 
pany, with  such  modifications  as  his  own  judgment  might 
direct. 

''In  pursuit  of  this  conviction,"  says  Ranke,  ''he  took 
priest's  orders,  with  all  his  companions ;  and  after  forty 
days  of  prayer  he  began  to  preach  in  Vicensa^  together 
with  three  others  of  his  society.  On  the  Same  day,  and  at 
the  same  hour,  they  appeared  in  different  streets,  mounted 
on  stones,  waved  their  hats,  and  with  loud  eries  exhorted 
the  people  to  repentance." 
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In  Hid  year  1540  Loyola  and  his  assoeiateB  mted  Rome. 
On  leaynig  Yeniee,  they  deteimmed  to  jooniey  by  different 
roads,  and  in  prospect  <3i  their  separation,  they  established 
itdes  for  a  fixed  eonformity  of  life  eren  when  apart.  As 
stoangers  might  possibly  inquire  their  profession,  they  re- 
solved, as  a  company  of  soldiers  takes  the  name  of  its  ca;p' 
tam,  to  call  themselves  the  Company  qfJenu,  in  accotd- 
ance  with  their  leader's  old  military  propensities,  and  in 
token  of  its  being  their  intention  to  make  war  as  soldiers 
afiralmt  the  legions  of  Satan. 

^^^riti^Bome,  Ignatbs  presented  himself  to  the 
Pope,  and  folly  described  to  him  the  objects  embraced  by 
the  society  he  had  formed.  Although  the  extreme  caution 
of  Paid  made  him  suspicious  at  first,  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  here  such  materials  of  usefulness  to  the  papacy  as  were 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  Elsewhere  there  were  heresy  and 
insubor^Bnation ;  here  there  was  blind  devotion  to  papal  in- 
terests, for  cMienee  was  with  Loyola  a  cardinal  virtue,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  his  entire  system.  On  all  sides  the 
Pontiff  saw  a  selfish  worldliness  which  constantly  led  to 
divisions  and  desertion ;  here  there  was  self-denying  energy, 
willing  to  dedicate  itself  without  reserve  to  papal  authority, 
and  swearing  to  •pefdorm  whatever  the  reigning  Pontiff 
should  command — "to  go  forth  into  all  lands,  among 
Turks,  heathen,  or  heretics,  wherever  he  might  please  to 
direct,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  without  question,  con- 
dition, or  reward.'*  By  such  flattering  terms  Paul  was 
quickly  won ;  and  though  at  first  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
their  institute  with  certain  restrictions,  in  the  course  of 
three  years  the  Sooiett  of  Jbsus  was  absolutely  and  un- 
conditionally established  as  a  branch  of  the  papal  system. 

Nor  was  Paul  III.  willing  to  wait  until  the  wd  of  these 
new  allies  could  be  effectually  rendered,  before  taking  active 
steps  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  at  least  in  the  papal 
States.  Conversing  one  day  with  the  Cardinal  Caraffa,  he 
inquired,  "  What  remedy  could  be  devised  for  the  schis- 
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matic  propensities  that  were  beccmung  so  alannmgly  pier- 
'alent  ?"  The  cardinal  replied,  that  "  the  only  certain  cure 
was  a  thoroughly  9earcJdng  InquinUcn,'* 

The  ancient  Inquisition,  instituted  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
days  of  Innocent  III.  by  the  fierce  and  fanatical  Domimc, 
had  long  since  fallen  to  decay.  It  was  the  restoraticm  of 
this  terrible  engme  that  Caraffa  now  urgently  counseled. 
"As  St.  Peter/'  exclaimed  he,  "subdued  the  heresiarchs 
in  no  other  place  but  Rome,  so  must  the  successors  of  Peter 
destroy  all  the  heresies  of  the  whole  world  in  Home.'' 
The  proposal  of  Carafia  was  strenuously  supported  by 
Loyola,  and  the  Pope  gave  directions  forthwith  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  Inquisition. 

And  what  were  the  faults  which  this  terrible  instrument 
was  designed  to  extirpate  or  punish  ?  Not  crimes  agamst 
humanity  and  morals,  but  presumed  errors  in  judgment, 
and  avowed  differences  in  faith!  The  papal  metropolis 
was  at  this  time  a  foul  sink  of  all  species  of  immorality.  Mur- 
der was  committed  in  broad  day ;  bravoes  w^re  hired  for 
trifling  sums  to  put  to  death  unhappy  offenders  against  the 
dignity  or  the  caprice  of  a  cardinal  or  a  bishop.  The  Pope's 
own  illegitimate  son,  Pier  Luigi,  was  one  of  the  most  law? 
less  and  abandoned  in  a  lawless  and  •abandoned  State. 
From  the  sovereign  Pontiff  to  the  meanest  citizen,  all  were 
depraved  and  vicious,  and  scarcely  thought  it  needful  to 
preserve  even  the  forms  of  decorum  in  the  resolute  pursuit 
of  their  ends.  Thus  the  murderer  and  the  adulterer,  the 
cheat  and  the  slanderer,  were  suffered  to  sin  on  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  should  any  thoughtful  and  sincere  man  presimie 
to  question  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  matters  of  relig- 
ious faith,  or  openly  to  censure  the  flagrant  vices  of  the 
priesthood,  the  Inquisition  straightway  seized  him,  and,  what- 
ever his  character  or  rank,  threw  him  into  prison,  confiscated 
his  estates,  and  finally  took  away  his  life. 

So  eager  was  Caraffa  to  carry  into  effect  the  new  powers 
intrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  caused  his  own  house  to  be 
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fitted  up  with  rooms  for  the  officers,  and  priscxis  for  the  ac- 
cused. Dungeons,  chains,  bolts,  locks,  blocks,  and  thumb- 
screws, were  quickly  heaped  together.  In  a  short  time  the 
agents  of  the  Inquisition  were  in  every  Italian  city ;  and  so 
ngorous  were  their  proceedings,  that  a  cotemporary  writer 
exclaims  in  despair :  "  Scarcely  is  it  possible  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  die  quietly  in  one's  bed."  Colleges  were  broken 
up ;  convents  were  strictly  searched ;  literary  men  were 
carefuUy  watched ;  bookseUers  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing books  that  had  not  been  previously  examined ;  and  an 
index  was  now  first  made  out  of  heretical  books,  which  the 
deluded  people  were  enjoined  neither  to  purchase  nor  to 
read.  Very  soon  the  work  of  bloodshed  began  in  good 
earnest.  In  Rome,  the  auto-^Ha-fS  blazed  at  regular  inter- 
vals before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Minerva.  In 
Venice,  the  heretic  was  carried  beyond  the  lagoons  in  a 
boat  which  was  always  attended  by  a  second.  On  arriving 
in  the  opoi  sea,  a  plank  was  laid  between  the  boats,  and 
the  condemned  man  being  placed  on  it,  the  rowers  pulled 
in  opposite  directions,  and  the  waves  closed  over  their  vic- 
tim forever. 

Thus  the  first  utterances  of  sincere  faith  in  this  age  of 
hollow  pretensions  to  religion  were  gagged  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Pope,  and  persecution  and  dismay  boldly  as- 
serted their  dominion  wherever  his  influence  could  send 
them.  It  were  only  an  insult  to  the  reader  to  point  out 
the  discrepancy  between  a  Church  so  governed  and  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

PONTIFICATE    OF    PAUL   UI.    AFTER   THE    ESTABLTflHMKWT  OF 
THE  JESUITS. — A.   D.    1643-1550. 

While  Paul  III.  was  thus  intent  on  strangling  the  Protest' 
antism  oi  Italy  in  its  cradle,  and  those  future  foes  of  the 
Reformation — the  Jesuits — ^were  steadily  maturing  their 
strength  and  preparing  for  a  deadly  conflict,  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  were  rapidly  gaining  accessions  to  their  cause, 
and  were  not  a  little  aided  in  this  hy  political  events.  Those 
ambitious  rivals,  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  could  not  long 
maintain  the  concord  which  seemed  so  happily  commenced 
at  Nice,  and  in  less  than  four  years  aM  Europe  was  once 
more  ringing  with  the  harsh  din  of  war.  Christendom  was 
scandalized  at  the  sight  of  a  professedly  Christian  monarch, 
the  French  king,  entering  into  alliance  with  that  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  faith,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Francis  ap- 
peared indeed  to  have  no  alternative,  for  his  ambition  and 
waywardness  had  alienated  from  him  all  the  princes  to 
whom  he  might  else  have  appealed  for  help.  He  therefore 
prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese  possessions  of  the  emperor 
on  the  side  of  Piedmont,  while  Sultan  Solyman  marched  a 
vast  army  into  Hungary,  with  which  he  hoped  to  reach 
Italy,  and  perhaps  even  Rome. 

To  withstand  so  formidable  a  league,  Charles  saw  that  it 
was  needful  to  consolidate  without  delay  all  the  force  of 
the  empire  ;  and  as  religion  was  always  with  him  the  mere 
instrument  of  policy,  he  determined  on  gaining  over  the 
Protestant  princes,  although  he  was  certain  of  incurring 
thereby  the  severest  displeasure  of  the  Pope. 

At  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1544,  the  emperor  accord- 
ingly agreed  that  no  further  proceedings  should  be  taken 
against  the  Protestant  party,  th4t  they  should  be  allowed 
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the  free  exercise  d  their  religion,  and  that  a  general  oovn- 
cil  should  be  speedily  summoned  to  reestablish  if  possible 
the  l»oken  peace  of  the  Church.  The  Protestant  princes 
w^re  so  gratified  with  these  remarkable  concessions  that 
thej  took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  resolved  on  up- 
holdii^  the  integrity  of  the  empire  against  the  united  power 
of  Francis  and  the  Grand  Turk. 

The  hostilities  which  ensued  produced  no  further  effects 
than  those  of  devastating  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Italy  and  France,  and  impoverishing  the  imperial  treasury. 
Both  parties  were  at  length  wearied  with  the  struggle,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  Charles  and  Frands  con- 
cluded a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  pomanent  alliance  between  these  powerful  monarchs* 
The  duke  oi  Orleans  was  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter 
or  niece,  Francis  was  to  renounce  forever  his  designs  against 
Milan,  and  both  sovereigns  were  to  join  in  making  war 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  Turk. 

And  now  the  time  drew  near  for  a  more  systematic  and 
desperate  onset  against  the  transalpine  reformation.  Re- 
peatedly urged  by  the  emperor,  and  himself  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  schism  in  the  Church,  the  Pope  could 
at  last  do  no  other,  however  reluctantly,  than  summon  the 
general  council  which  had  so  long  been  demanded  in  vain. 
Inniunerable  objections  had  been  made,  and  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way,  both  by  Clement  VIL  and  by  Paul  III. ; 
and  so  long  as  half  Europe  was  distracted  by  war  it  was 
not  possible  to  convene  a  large  niunber  of  the  clergy.  Now, 
however,  the  council  was  actually  summoned ;  the  bishops 
of  the  empire  received  Charles's  peremptory  orders  to  at- 
tend it ;  and  in  December,  1545,  the  famous  Council  of 
Trent,  the  last  council  of  the  Romish  Church,  commenced 
those  deliberations  which  were  destined  to  so  many  years' 
wearisome  protractions,  and  afterward  to  influence  so  largely 
the  history  and  character  of  the  papacy  for  successive  ages. 

No  delegates  whatever  were  sent  hy  the  Protestants  to 
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this  council.  They  probably  felt,  as  they  justly  ndgH 
that  there  was  no  room  to  hope  for  a  recondiliation  between 
themselves  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome.  But  the  excuse 
which  they  gave  to  the  emperor  was,  that  they  could  not 
admit  the  Pope's  authority  to  call  a  council  oi  the  whole 
Church,  in  which  he  was  only  one  among  a  multitude  of 
bishops  ;  and  that  no  fairness  could  be  expected  from  an 
assembly  convened  under  papal  influence,  presided  oyer  by 
papal  legates,  and  held  in  a  city  closely  bordering  on  the 
papal  dominions.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
were,  therefore,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  arguments  of 
Protestant  theologians. 

The  emperor  had  urged  that  the  subject  of  refonn  in 
discipline  should  be  considered  first  of  aD,  as  it  was  obvi- 
ously needful  to  convince  the  world  that  so  august  an  as- 
sembly would  by  no  means  connive  at  the  crying  abuses  of 
the  Church.  But  this  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  Pope,  who  was  only  desirous  of  applying  a  check  to 
the  spread  of  sentiments  that  menaced  his  supremacy,  and 
dreaded  beyond  all  things  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  on  which  the  papacy  fattened  and  throve.  The 
council,  therefore,  decided  that  the  two  subjects,  discipline 
and  doctrine,  should  be  considered  side  by  side,  and  took 
such  good  care  to  give  the  latter  precedence,  that  in  efiect 
the  former  was  wholly  neglected. 

In  settling  the  rule  of  faith,  which  was  the  first  subject 
of  discussion,  the  council  agreed  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  were  to  be  regarded  with  all  the  reverence  due  to 
Holy  Scripture  itself;  thus  overturning  at  a  stroke  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  we  may  add 
the  foundation  of  all  consistent  and  truthful  theology. 
After  this,  it  was  easy  to  decide  that  the  jsinner  is  not  justi- 
fied through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  al<nie ;  and 
the  gate  was  thrown  wide  open  for  the  undue  elevation  of 
the  sacraments  recognized  in  Scripture,  the  introduction  of 
others  unwarranted  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  triumph- 
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ant  TeMabBshment  of  a  dominant  and  tyrannizing  priest- 
hood. 

While  the  council  was  thus  busily  regulating  the  creed 
of  future  generations,  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  were  re- 
volving new  pohtical  schemes.  Never  was  the  crafty  dis- 
simulation of  Charles  Y.,  or  the  unscrupulous  worldliness 
of  Paul  lU.,  more  thoroughly  discovered  than  in  the  meas- 
ures they  now  adopted.  Pretending  only  friendship  and 
amity,  the  emperor  was  growing  daily  more  jealous  of  the 
increasing  strength  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  secretly  de- 
vising means  for  their  overthrow.  At  length  he  boldly 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  declared  war  against  the 
confederacy  of  Smalcald.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  warmly 
assisted  by  the  Pope,  who  furnished  his  full  proportion 
both  of  troops  and  money. 

The  success  of  these  warlike  operations  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  allied  potentates.  Ger- 
many was  quickly  reduced  to  submission;  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  taken  captive  by 
the  imperial  forces ;  and  Charles  found  himself  in  a  positicm 
to  dictate  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  Protestant  party. 

But  now  the  Pontiff  became  alarmed  at  the  advancing 
power  of  the  emperor.  Germany  once  at  his  feet,  the 
States  of  Italy  would  soon  have  no  independence  remain- 
ing, and  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  her  territorial  posses- 
sions, would  be  whoUy  at  the  mercy  of  a  secular  prince. 
Dismayed  at  this  prospect  more  than  at  the  most  woful 
schisms  or  heresies,  Paul  withdrew  all  his  forces  from  the 
emperor's  army,  and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  council 
from  Trent  to  Bologna,  that  no  steps  might  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  weakening  the  papal  prerogative.  He  further 
-wrote  to  Francis  I.,  exhorting  him  to  **  succor  those  who 
^ere  still  holding  out  against  the  emperor,  and  were  not 
jet  overborne.^  Once  more  the  Pope  felt  that  his  cause 
^as  one  with  that  of  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  moment 
lie  heartily  wished  them  success.     So  completely  did  polit* 
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ical  coDfiideratioDs  overbalaiice  the  most  Beriooi  qpmUktm 
of  religion  with  the  pontiffs  of  that  age ! 

The  Pope's  animosity  toward  the  emperor  was  folly  par- 
ticipated in  and  more  recklessly  displayed  by  the  Pontiff's 
favorite  son.  Pier  Lnigi  Famese.  That  lawless  and  diss' 
pated  man  had  long  aimed  at  making  himself  sole  master  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  a  project  which  the  emperor  stontfy 
opposed  as  a  gross  alienation  of  Chmx^h  property  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Famese,  and  not  less  -as  tending  to 
diminish  his  own  influence  in  Italy  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  her  independent  princes.  Enraged  at  the  emperra^s 
opposition.  Pier  Luigi  urged  all  the  Italian  powers  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  Charles,  and  carried  his  emnify  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  excite  against  himself  the  personal  hatred 
of  all  who  espoused  the  emperor's  cause.  Five  nobles  of 
Placentia  at  last  entered  into  a  secret  league  to  rid  their 
city  by  one  blow  of  an  usurper's  tjnranny,  and  so  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  Charles's  favor.  Their  plot  succeeded. 
They  murdered  the  depraved  Famese  in  his  own  palace, 
and  then  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

Incensed  at  the  emperor's  estrangement,  mortified  at  h» 
own  loss  of  power,  and  stung  to  madness  by  the  death  of 
his  favorite  son,  there  was  no  act  of  hostility  which  Paul 
would  not  gladly  have  undertaken,  had  not  dread  of  the 
imperial  vengeance  restrained  him.  But  Paul's  was  a  na- 
ture, as  Ranke  justly  observes,  "  that  great  reverses  render 
spiritless,  feeble,  and  vacillating." 

His  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full.  Despairing  of 
keeping  the  duchy  of  Placentia  for  his  own  house,  Paul 
now  resolved  on  restonng  it  to  the  Church,'  and  so  at  least 
wrenching  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  emperor.  But  h^re  he 
met  with  opposition  where  he  least  expected  it— from  his 
own  grandsons.  These  young  men  had  long  cherished  the 
hope,  indeed  the  expectation,  of  making  that  duchy  tibdr 
own,  and  they  now  resolutely  opposed  its  restoration  to  the 
Church.    Paul  was  astounded  at  meeting  with  reaista&ce 
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from  tliose  whOf  wliile  he  sofoght  their  adTancement,  had 
always  professed  implicit  sabmissioii  to  his  will.  His  only 
consolation  in  this  new  misfortune  was  the  thought  that  at 
least  Alexander  Famese  remained  faithful  to  him,  and  would 
not  despise  his  authority.  But  when  at  length  the  unhappy 
old  man  discovered  that  Alexander  also  was  privy  to  their 
deeign,  and  had  aided  them  in  their  plot,  his  heart  was  com* 
pletdy  broiken,  and  he  refused  all  sympathy  and  comfort. 
Summoning  the  Cardinal  Alexander  to  his  presence,  he  vio- 
lently rated  him  for  his  ungrateful  conduct ;  and,  becoming 
more  enraged  as  he  spoke,  he  tore  his  nephew's  cap  from 
his  hand,  and  dashed  it  to  the  grotmd.  So  vehement  an 
agitation  of  mind  was  more  than  his  feeble  and  tottering 
frame  could  bear.  He  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and 
nature  reeling  under  the  rude  shock  she  had  received,  he 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  expired  in  a  few  days. 

Most  jHtiable  old  man !  Who  would  envy  him  his  power 
or  the  S[^endor  of  his  state,  coupled  with  a  life  which  had 
been,  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse  to  the  world — ^a  remorse- 
ful conscience,  a  rebellious  progeny — and  must  it  not  be 
feared,  the  tremendous  consiunmation  of  a  soul  unsaved  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PONTIFICATES  OF  JULIUS  IH.  AND  MAROBLLUS  U. 

A.  D.  1650-1555. 

Tbs  influence  of  the  deceased  Pope  was  still  felt  in  the  con- 
clave. The  cardinals  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  purple 
were  naturally  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  his  grandson 
Ottavio  Famese  now  leagued  these  together  to  secure  the 
election  of  one  who  should  still  favor  the  views  of  the  Far- 
nese  house.  The  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  the  successful 
oandldate,  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself  decided  the  waver- 
ing minds  of  his  partisans  by  promising  to  make  them  all 
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his  confidants  and  friends.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Jnfiiis 
m  remembrance  of  Julius  II.,  of  whose  court  he  had  been 
the  chamberlain. 

Julius  III.  was  abready  nearly  seventy  yean  of  age,  yet 
by  no  means  weary  of  the  pleasures  and  dissipatioiis  ito 
prevalent  in  Rome.     He  immediately  conciliated  the  Far- 
nese  by  conceding  to  Ottavio  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  then 
announced  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  firm  alliance  with 
the  emperor  through  the  whole  of  his  popedom.     In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  he  gave  orders  for  the  goieral 
council  to  be  reassembled  at  Trent;  and  the  German  bishops, 
now  hopeful  of  some  kind  of  reform,  attended  in  considera- 
ble numbers.    The  Protestants,  also,  made  some  attempt  to 
unite  with  it ;  but  finding  all  just  and  equitable  terms  sternly 
refused  them,  they  at  length  finally  withdrew,  and  the  coun- 
cil proceeded  to  build  on  the  foundation  which  they  had 
laid  in  the  former  pontificate.     They  now  determined  that 
the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine  was  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  that  the  host 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  adored;   and  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  communion. 
Left  wholly  to  theniselves,  the  anti-Protestant  party  had 
now  a  clear  course,  (for  the  German  bishops  who  wished 
for  reform  proved  a  small  minority  of  the  whole,)  and  could 
at  pleasure  give  the  sanction  of  a  formal  decree  to  doctrines 
and  practices  which  had  hitherto  been  rather  sufifered  than 
ordained.     But  they  were  soon  again  interrupted  in  their 
labors. 

Ottavio  Famese,  dissatisfied  that  Placentia  was  not  jdned 
with  Parma  under  his  rule,  and  eager  to  abridge  the  im- 
perial power  in  Italy,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  Hemy  IL, 
Francis's  successor  on  the  throne  of  France.  French  troops 
soon  appeared  in  Parma  and  Mirandola,  and  the  ancient 
feuds  were  renewed  with  all  the  more  vigor  because  of  the 
repose  which  had  been  allowed  them.  The  Pope  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  emperor,  while  Henry  II.  sought 
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the  help  of  the  German  Protestants.  So  formidable  did 
this  league  between  France  and  Germany  appear  to  both 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  that  while  Julius  gave  instant 
orders  for  the  suspension  of  the  council,  lest  the  reforming 
bishops  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  urge  their  plans, 
exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "  Never  could  we  have  believed 
that  God  would  so  visit  us !"  Charles  was  glad  to  purchase 
a  peace  by  giving  liberty  to  the  prmces  whom  he  had  lately 
led  about  captive  in  triumph,  and  by  making  large  promises 
of  religious  freedom  and  peace  to  the  Protestant  party. 

Always  more  given,  as  we  are  assured  by  his  cotempo- 
raries,  to  enjoy  himself  than  to  govern  his  States,  Julius 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  those  inglorious  pleas- 
ures which  had  now  become  characteristic  of  the  papal 
court.  Possessing  a  considerable  share  of  that  elegant  taste 
which  the  Medici  and  other  noble  families  had  so  assidu- 
ously cultivated,  Julius  busied  himself  in  erecting  a  palace, 
which  yet  stands  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  is  known  as 
the  villa  of  Papa  Giulio,  The  designing  and  building  of 
this  edifice,  with  the  laying  out  of  its  spacious  gardens, 
were  his  most  serious  avocations.  His  amusements  resem- 
bled those  of  his  namesake  and  favorite  exemplar,  Julius  II., 
and  mingled  gross  coarseness  and  sometimes  blasphemy 
with  a  boisterous  levity.  After  spending  a  few  years  in 
this  vain  and  disreputable  manner,  Julius  III.  died  in  1555. 

The  party  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  identified  with 
the  Theatines  and  the  Jesuits  had  now  gathered  considera- 
ble strength  within  the  conclave  itself.  In  distinction 
from  the  worldly  party,  which  was  exactly  represented  by 
JuUus  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clement  VII.,  this  might  be  called 
the  Church  party,  because  of  their  more  devoted  zeal  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  the  vigorous  line  of  action 
they  adopted.  At  their  head  stood  Cardinal  Caraffa,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  originating  the  Inquisition,  and  vehe- 
mently opposing  any  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Protestants. 
By  his  influence  one  of  the  same  party,  Marcello  Cervini, 
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was  DOW  promoted  to  the  papal  throne ;  and  he,  Bke  Ad- 
rian YL,  preferred  to  retain  his  original  name. 

Marcellus  II.  assumed  the  tiara  amid  the  approhation 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
his  own  party.  "  If  ever  it  be  possible,"  said  an  obsenrer, 
'*  for  the  Church  to  extinguish  heresy,  to  reform  abuses,  to 
compel  purity  of  life,  to  heal  its  divisions,  and  once  again 
be  united,  it  is  by  Marcellus  that  this  will  be  brought  about'' 

Vain  hope !  Had  Marcellus  been  spared  for  years  be 
would  have  found  all  this  beyond  his  power.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  few  days  of  life  allowed  him 
were  diligently  improved,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  answa* 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  for  the  Church,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  selfish 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  he  forbade  any  of  his  kindred  to 
approach  the  capital.  He  vigorously  retrenched  the  expen- 
diture of  the  court,  and  devised  measures  for  repressing  many 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  His  first  public  act  was  to  enforce  the 
solemn  observance  of  the  rites  of  worship,  which  it  had  hither- 
to been  the  custom  to  hurry  over  with  the  most  indecent  haste. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  contemplated  alterations,  which 
would  doubtless  have  greatly  promoted  the  real  strength 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  have  been  eventually  directed 
in  full  force  against  so-called  Protestant  heresies,  Marcellus 
was  suddenly  taken  off  by  the  hand  of  death.  He  died  on 
the  twenty-second  day  of  his  pontificate. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  those  who  desire  a  reputa- 
tion for  candor  to  lavish  high  praises  on  Marcellus.  Ranke 
joins  in  the  anthem,  but  does  not  cite  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  a  truly  pious  man.  That  he 
was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  papal  system  there  oan  be 
no  doubt ;  but  of  the  wide  difference  between  this  and  be- 
ing a  Christian  the  present  work  has  afforded  but  too  many 
illustrations.  The  popedom  of  Marcellus,  also,  was  too 
brief  to  permit  us  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  of  his 
character  from  his  deeds. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POKTIFICATE  07  PAUL  IY.  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  ST.  QUINTIH. 

A.  D.  155&-1007. 

>B  centimes  the  policy  of  the  popes  and  of  the  whole 
3man  court  had  heen  that  of  expediency,  worldliness,  and 
If-indnlgence.  The  tide  had  now  fairly  turned,  and  a  rb- 
mojs  had  set  in.  Under  the  former  regime,  the  spiritual 
Auence  of  the  Church  had  rapidly  dwindled  away;  but 
party  had  now  arisen  that  undertook  to  restore  it — a 
vrty  called  into  existence  by  the  just  clamors  of  the  world, 
id  by  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  a  Protestant  Church, 
nder  Paul  III.  this  party  had  matured  its  plans,  and  col- 
cted  its  munitions  of  war,  its  Jesuits,  and  its  Inquisition. 
I  raising  Marcellus  to  the  popedom  they  discovered  their 
adiness  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and  they  now  pre- 
ured  to  laimch  the  thunders  they  had  so  silently  and  se- 
etly  foiged.     The  hand,  also,  that  had  raised  Marcellus 

the  throne  now  grasped  the  tiara  for  itself,  and  Giovanni 
lero  Caraffisi  came  forth  from  the  conclave  bearing  the 
]b  of  Paul  IV. 

To  a  pontiff  of  High-Church  propensities,  the  rival,  and 
metimes  conflicting  claims,  of  his  secular  and  his  spiritual 
flees  must  have  often  proved  bewildering.  Desirous  of 
dng  a  potent  sovereign  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and 
so  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
'eiy  land,  he  would  often  find  it  vexatiously  embarrassing 

keep  both  ends  in  view.  On  Paul  IV.  these  difficulties 
tiduced  a  very  striking  effect.  His  ascension  to  the  throne 
BS  hailed  by  the  Church  party  with  acclamations  of  un- 
igned  joy,  for  they  reasonably  thought  that  a  Churchman 

lealous,  a  cardinal  so  austerely  devout,  would  most  effi- 
mtly  work  out  their  scheme  of  papal  aggrandizement, 
at  so  entirely  was  the  balance  of  Caraffa's  mind  upset  by 
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the  novel  circumstances  of  his  position,  that  fcH*  a  long  time 
he  almost  lost  sight  of  those  defects  which  he  had  heen  ac- 
customed all  his  life  to  bemoan,  in  his  eagerness  to  eitend 
the  temporal  domains  of  the  Church.  A  worldly  spirit 
quite  overcame  the  superstitious  and  bigoted  spirit  which 
usually  governed  him. 

"  How  would  your  hohness  wish  to  be  served  ?^  was  the 
question  addressed  to  him  by  his  chamberlain.  "  As  becomes 
a  great  prince !"  was  the  haughty  reply.  And  in  this  mood 
did  Paul  continue  throughout  the  first  half  of  his  pontificate. 
His  coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp,  and  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors  who  came  to  coi^pratulate  him  on 
his  accession  he  behaved  with  supercilious  hauieur,  '^thun- 
dering in  their  ears  that  he  was  superior  to  all  princes,  that 
he  would  admit  none  of  them  on  a  footing  of  familiarity, 
and  that  he  had  ample  power  either  to  bestow  kingdoms  or 
to  take  them  away." 

These  sublime  pretensions,  worthy  of  Hikbhrand  him- 
self, Paul  soon  set  himself  to  enfcM*ce.  Although  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  his  deep-set  eyes  still  retained  all  the  fire 
of  his  youth,  his  tall  spare  form  seemed  instinct  with  en- 
ergy, and  his  walk  was  yet  firm  and  quick.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  bom  to  command,  and  whose  impe- 
rious will,  when  once  opposed,  must  either  break  forth  m 
vengeful  fury  on  the  adversary,  ot  roll  back  its  burning 
tide  on  its  unhappy  possessor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  sincerely  intended  on 
his  accession  to  commence  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  his  poor  notions  of  what  reftmnation  was.  As 
for  doctrine,  he  wished  for  none  other  than  that  already 
taught ;  but  he  desired  that  a  far  different  manner  of  life 
should  be  adopted  by  the  clergy,  so  that  tbeur  influence 
over  the  laity  might  be  maintained  and  moreased.  In  his 
first  bull  he  vowed  that  he  would  make  it  his  "  first  care 
that  the  reform  of  the  universal  Church  and  of  the  Roman 
court  be  at  once  entered  on.'*    He  appointed  also  a  con- 
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gregation  for  the  promotion  of  refomil,  and  sent  two  monks 
into  Spain,  Trith  fall  powers  to  reestablish  good  discipline 
in  all  the  convents  of  that  kingdom.  Especially  did  he 
breathe  vengeance  against  heretics,  whether  Protestant  or 
others.  The  Inqnisition,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
reconstructing  under  Paul  III.,  was  now  set  upon  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis;  and  so  zealous  was  the  Pontiff  for  its 
success,  that  whatever  other  business  he  neglected,  and  al- 
though he  often  forgot  the  meetings  of  the  consistory,  he 
never  throughout  his  reign  once  missed  attending  the  Thurs- 
day meetings  of  the  holy  office. 

But  a  surprising  change  came  over  the  new  Pontiff's 
uund  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  turned  to  political  ques- 
tions. Like  Julius  II.,  Paul  was  a  patriotic  Italian,  and  he 
had  always  viewed  with  jealousy  the  growing  power  of  the 
emperor  in  Naples  and  Milan.  He  was  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  independence  of  Italy,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  "  Then,'*  he  woidd  say,  "  our  country  was 
8  well-tuned  instrument ;  Naples  and  Milan,  Venice  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  strings  of  dehghtful  accord ;  but 
now  that  harmony  is  broken,  and  all  through  the  base 
machinations  of  those  lost  and  accursed  spirits,  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  and  Ludovico  Sforza  of  Milan." 

To  this  dislike  of  all  foreign  interference  in  Italian  affairs, 
was  joined  in  the  mind  of  Paul  a  fierce  personal  hatred  to 
the  emperor.  Charles  knew  well  the  character  of  the 
proud  Caraffa.  He  had  once  expelled  him  from  the  Council 
of  Naples,  and  had  decreed  that  he  should  never  hold  office 
in  that  kingdom.  He  had  now  openly  complained  that  a 
cardinal  so  hostile  to  himself  had  been  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom. And  the  imperialists  m  Italy,  aware  of  their  royal 
master's  indignation,  began  immediately  to  plot  and  cabal, 
and  even  dared  to  begin  hostilities,  by  carrying  off  from  the 
"harbor  of  Civita  Vecchia  some  ships  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own. 

An  outrage  like  this  was  all  that  was  needed  to  kindle  to 
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a  flame  the  fire  whtch  was  already  smonldeiing  in  tbe 
bosom  of  Paul.   Always  intemperate  of  speech,  hel  gave  the 
most  vehement  expression  to  his  wrath.     Sitting  at  table 
he  would  drink  much  more  than  he  would  eat,  his  beverage 
being  a  strong,  brisk,  black  wine,  "  so  thick  that  one  might 
almost  cut  it,"   called  mangiagtierra,   or  champ-the-war. 
Then,  heated  with  his  fiery  potations,  he  would  contmne 
for  hours  declaiming  against  the  emperor,  and  declaring 
that  "  Charles  wanted  to  finish  him  by  a  kind  of  mental 
fever,  but  that  he  would  nevertheless  contend  with  him  in 
open  fight,  and  with  the  help  of  France  would  yet  free 
Italy  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.     French  princes  should 
ere  long  sit  on  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Milan,  and  he 
would  sweep  away  from  the  Italian  soil  that  scum  of  the 
world,  that  evil  generation  of  Jews  and  Moors,  those  schis- 
matics and  heretics  accursed  of  God,  the  Spaniards.    The 
lime  was  coming  for  the  emperor  Charles  and  his  son.  King 
Philip,  to  receive  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  and  he 
himself  would  inflict  it.     God  would  support  him  in  this, 
and  the  promise  would  receive  its  fulfillment:  'Thou  shalt 
tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder ;  the  young  Hon  and  the 
dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  foot.' " 

These  ravings,  wild  as  they  may  seem,  were  accompanied 
by  corresponding  deeds.  The  avowed  imperialists,  from 
the  cardinal  to  the  monk  or  serf,  were  all  put  under  arrest. 
If  they  fled,  their  property  was  seized  and  confiscated  to 
the  State.  The  Pope  next  entered  into  negotiation  with 
France,  and  secured  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
In  a  formal  process  of  law,  he  roundly  threatened  both 
Charles  and  Philip  with  excommunication,  and  to  release 
their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  All  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  a  general  war,  and  Italy  seemed 
doomed  to  witness  new  scenes  of  carnage  and  ruin. 

But  this  absorption  of  the  Pontiff's  whole  soul  in  political 
affairs  led  to  other  actions  equally  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
fessed principles  and  the  tenor  of  his  fcmner  life.     None 
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among  the  cardiiiab  liad  so  unsparingly  denounced  the  pon- 
tifical vice  of  nepotism  as  had  Cardinal  Carafib.  Tet  even 
to  this  weakness  was  Paul  lY.  now  seen  to  ahandon  him- 
self as  thoroughly  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  one 
nephewy  Carlo  CarafiGE^  who  had  passed  all  his  days  amid 
the  excesses  and  vices  of  camps.  Paul  himself  had  often 
declared  of  him,  that  "  his  arm  was  dyed  in  blood  up  to 
the  elbow/'  Yet  this  man  did  he  now  promote  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal,  and  to  the  responsible  position  of  chief  coun- 
selor and  confidant  in  all  his  political  intrigues.  **  Never/' 
he  now  averred,  **  had  the  papal  seat  possessed  a  more  ef- 
ficient servant."  He  made  over  to  this  favorite  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  admimstration,  both  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  afiQurs. 

The  arts  by  which  Carlo  had  so  won  upon  the  esteem  of 
the  Pope  were  soon  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  family. 
They,  like  their  worthy  pattern,  now  vowed  vengeance 
against  Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  put  on  the  grimaces  of 
a  devotion  which  in  their  hearts  they  derided  and  detested. 
Carlo  carried  his  hypocrisy  so  far  as  to  contrive  that  the 
Pope  should  sometimes  surprise  him  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer  before  a  crucifix,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
agonies  of  penitent  grief. 

Deceived  by  such  pretenses,  the  aged  Pope  surrendered 
himself  almost  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  his  nephews. 
Declaring  that  the  Colonnas  were  "incorrigible  rebels 
against  God  and  the  Church,"  he  divided  among  his  family 
the  whole  possessions  of  that  noble  and  ancient  house, 
making  the  elder  of  his  nephews  duke  of  Palliano,  and  the 
younger  marquis  of  Montebello.  The  Caraflfes  now  in- 
dulged the  most  ambitious  hopes ;  they  thought  of  inter- 
marrying with  ducal  and  even  royal  houses ;  and  when  one 
of  them  uttered  some  jest  about  a  child's  jeweled  cap,  the 
mother  of  the  nephews  exclaimed :  "  This  is  no  time  to  be 
talking  of  caps  but  of  ctomtw." 

The  war  with  the  emperor  had  now  commenced  in  good 
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earnest.  On  the  imperial  nde  the  duke  of  Ahra  cam- 
manded,  having  obtained,  beside  the  alliance  of  aerml 
Italian  nobles,  the  yaluable  services  of  Marc  Antonio  Col- 
onna,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  his  age,  and  whose  ani- 
mosities were  now  pasdonately  directed  against  the  Pope» 
because  of  the  late  aggressions  on  his  house. 

Paul  also  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances.  The 
French  king  sent  him  ten  thousand  foot,  with  a  less  numer- 
ous but  very  brilliant  body  of  cavalry.  The  most  efficient^ 
however,  of  all  the  soldiers  in  the  Pontiff's  army  were 
Germans  and  Protestants !  It  is  even  said  that  Carlo  Ca- 
raffa  established  a  very  close  intimacy  with  that  great 
Protestant  leader,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 
Nay,  Paul  went  further,  and  solicited  the  aid  of  the  sultan 
himself,  imploring  him  to  throw  his  troops  in  full  force 
upon  the  Two  SicUies  whfle  this  war  was  going  forward. 
So  little  did  the  religious  scruples  of  even  a  bigoted  and  so- 
called  reforming  Pontiff  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
his  worldly  designs !  So  ready  was  even  a  Paul  IV.  to 
sacrifice  his  spiritual  duties  to  his  temporal  ambition  ! 

No  great  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  Italian  ground 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  contest  The  duke  of  Alva 
stood  mostly  on  the  defensive,  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
Neapolitans  would  not  revolt  so  long  as  he  could  retain  the 
attachment  of  the  leading  barons ;  and  this  he  secured  by 
favors,  bribes,  and  promises.  He  had  ample  resources  for 
all  this ;  and  beside  foreign  contributions,  he  seized  all 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  on  their  passage  to  Rome,  and 
poured  them  right  gleefully  into  his  military  cheat.  Even 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  churches,  and  tJie  consecrated 
bells  of  the  city  of  Benevento,  did  this  devout  Catholic  de- 
vote  to  the  purposes  of  war.  He  quickly  invested  aU  the 
country  round  about  Rome,  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  him,  if  so  minded,  to  have  speedily  terminated  the 
struggle. 

But  it  was  on  the  fnmtiers  ei  Fiance  aad  the  Nedier- 
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hnds  tliai  dus  confliot  was  to  be  decided.  Charles  knew 
that  the  Pontiff  had  no  power  but  snch  as  he  borrowed 
from  his  allies,  and  it  was  therefore  against  France,  the 
chief  of  these  allies,  that  he  once  more  directed  his  anas. 
The  battle  of  St  Quintin,  fought  on  St  Lawrence's  daj, 
1657,  gave  a  complete  voctmy  to  the  imperial  banner.  The 
French  army  was  so  utterly  routed,  and  the  havoc  so  ruin- 
ous to  France,  that  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  has  been 
classed  with  those  of  Ciessy  and  Agincourt  While  only 
eighty  men  fdl  on  the  imperial  side,  the  French  lost  four 
thousand,  including  their  best  generals  and  the  flower  of 
their  nobility.  Exultation  was  as  clamorous  on  the  om 
mde,  as  the  wailing  of  woe  and  despair  up<Hi  the  other. 
Philip  of  Spain,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  vowed  to  build,  in 
honor  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  monastery,  a  church,  and  a  pal- 
ace ;  all  which  he  soon  afterward  comlHned  in  one  plan, 
designing  the  great  palace  of  the  Escuria],  still  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  in  memory 
of  its  patron  saint;  (St.  Lawrence  is  said  to  have  been 
roasted  to  death  on  a  gridiron.)  The  French  monarch, 
Henry  II.,  shut  himself  up  in  Paris ;  and  all  France  trem- 
bled lest  the  enemy  should  immediately  march  upon  that 
capital,  which  was  just  then  so  ill-fortified  and  defenseless, 
that  it  must  have  fallen  an  easy  prey. 

In  tiiis  emergency  the  French  troops  were  hastily  with- 
drawn from  Italy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded 
them,  declared  tiiat  '*  no  cluiins  would  now  avail  to  keep 
him  there,"  and  hurried  with  all  his  forces  to  the  aid  of  his 
embarrassed  sovereign,  leaving  the  Pontiff  to  fight  his  own 
hiittles. 

All  Rome  was  now  in  alarm.  The  imperialist  forces 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  walls,  and  the  citizens  were 
once  more  threatened  with  conquest  and  plunder.  Lights 
were  kept  burning  in  the  windows  and  streets  for  many 
successive  nights  with  the  absurd  notion  of  scaring  away 
the  iiivaden»;  and  the  people,  haartay  wisiyiig  the  Pop^ib 
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his  grave,  besieged  him  with  entreaties  and  demands  thai 
the  Spamsh  army  should  be  forthwith  admitted,  that  they 
might  escape  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 

Not  till  the  last  moment  did  Panl  relent  from  his  mortal 
hostility  to  the  Spaniards.  But  when  he  did  consent  to  en- 
ter into  treaty  with  the  conqueror,  he  received  far  more  fa- 
vorable terms  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect.  All  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Church  was  readily  restored,  and 
the  duke  of  Alva,  coming  to  Rome,  kissed  with  profound 
reverence  the  foot  of  his  conquered  foe,  saying  that  he  had 
never  feared  the  face  of  man  so  much  as  he  did  that  of  the 
Pontiff. 

Thus  the  vehement  resentments  and  determined  hostility 
of  Paul  IV.  were  all  thrown  away.  Baffled  in  every  effort, 
he  henceforth  abandoned  the  struggle,  and  cared  httle  for 
political  affairs  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PONTIFIOATB  OF  PAUL  IV. ^DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  RBACTIOF. 

A. D.  1557-1568. 

But  the  remainder  of  Paul's  life  was  not  inactively  spent. 
Finding  it  was  useless  to  think  of  ejecting  the  imperial 
power  from  Italy,  he  turned  again  to  his  original  designs 
for  reforming  the  clergy,  extirpating  heresy,  and  by  every 
means  strengthening  the  papal  rule  over  the  consciences  of 
men. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  he  found,  how- 
ever, a  great  obstacle  where  he  least  expected  it,  and  the 
manner  of  his  removing  that  out  of  his  path  was  highly 
characteristic  of  this  energetic  and  resolute  old  man.  As  long 
as  his  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  political  and  military 
matters,  he  had  found  his  nephews,  and  especially  Cardinal 
ObibSbl,  so  useful,  mdeed  so  essential,  to  his  sohemesy  that 
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he  could  only  think  of  them  with  the  highest  regaixl.  In 
his  view  they  were  the  very  choicest  and  most  dutiful  sons 
of  the  Church.  But  now,  <m  turning  his  attention  to  re- 
forms of  the  Church  and  to  its  general  condition,  his  ears 
were  saluted  with  loud  murmurs  respecting  the  conduct  of 
these  nephews,  who  were,  in  truth,  leading  most  ahandoned 
lives,  and  deceiving  the  aged  Pope  with  the  grossest  arti- 
fices of  hypocrisy.  Entering  one  day  very  suddenly  the 
apartments  of  the  cardinal,  who  professed  to  be  ill,  Paul 
foimd  him  conversing  with  some  people  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, and  in  a  moment  perceived  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
rumors  he  had  heard.  '*  I  there  saw  things,"  he  afterward 
said,  **  that  opened  a  wide  field  before  me." 

A  searching  investigation  followed,  which  disclosed  enor- 
mities that  were  hardly  credible  to  the  Pontiff's  ears. 
Agitated  with  vexation  and  rage,  the  old  man  shut  himself 
up  in  his  chamber,  refused  all  food,  and  was  imable  to 
sleep;  a  fever  almost  consumed  him.  But  at  length  he 
resolved  that  the  reforms  he  had  contemplated  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  should  immediately  commence,  and 
should  begin  with  his  own  kindred.  He  deprived  his  neph- 
ews of  all  their  offices,  and  condemned  them  with  their 
families  to  perpetual  exile.  The  mother  of  the  nephews, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  fell  at  the  Pontiff's  feet  as  he 
entered  his  palace  entreating  for  them,  but  he  rudely  re- 
pulsed her.  The  young  wife  of  one  of  them  hastened  to 
Borne,  hoping  to  prevail  with  the  Pope  although  others  had 
failed ;  but  on  reaching  the  city  she  found  her  own  palace 
closed  against  her,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  to  all 
innkeepers  to  refuse  her  admission.  The  night  was  r^ny 
and  cold,  but  none  dared  ^ve  her  shelter,  and  she  wan- 
dered through  the  streets  in  distress,  till  an  innkeeper,  in  an 
obscure  quarter  which  the  Pope's  orders  had  not  reached, 
permitted  her  to  lodge  beneath  his  roof. 

From  this  time  the  Pontiff  would  hold  no  intercourse  with 

any  of  his  kindred.    Their  very  names  were  forbidden  to  be 

17* 
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mentioned  in  his  presence.  Paul  seemed  to  forget  tbsi  her 
liad  connections  of  any  kind  in  the  world,  and,  old  as  he 
was,  devoted  himself  with  untiring  eneigy  to  the  task  he 
had  set  himself  to  perform. 

Having  thus  commenced  the  reform  in  the  highest  plaoes^ 
he  carried  it  out  consistently  to  the  very  lowest.  All  seea- 
lar  offices  whatsoever  were  transferred  to  other  hand^  for 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  administrators  of  them 
had  hitherto  been  corrupt.  No  excuses  and  no  delays  were 
allowed.  If  the  new  governor  of  a  town  arrived  at  mid- 
night, he  instantly  summoned  the  officers,  and  arrested  his 
predecessor.  Not  only  were  officers  changed ;  alteratioos 
of  the  utmost  importance  were  made  in  the  system  of  con- 
duoting  afi^Eurs.  Economy,  punctuality,  and  dispatch,  were 
required  of  all,  and  the  Pope  endeavored  to  acquire  for 
himself  a  high  reputation  for  justice  by  establishing  a  chest, 
the  key  of  which  he  only  kept,  and  in  which  all  ccHnplaints 
that  the  people  desired  to  make  might  be  deposited  for  his 
private  perusaL 

With  equal  rigor  a  similar  reform  was  extended  to  all 
ecclesiastical  posts.  Service  was  ordered  to  be  performed 
with  more  care  in  all  churches.  Pomp  was  added  to  the 
ceremonial,  and  magnificence  to  the  edifices  of  worship. 
"  To  Paul  IV.,"  says  Ranke,  "  we  are  indebted  for  the  rich 
ornaments  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  for  the  solenm  repre- 
sentation of  the  Holy  Sepulcher."  Protestant  readers  will 
hardly  recognize  the  obligation,  and  will  not  think  much 
more  highly  of  Paul,  because  he  strove  to  attain  that  "  ideal 
.  of  the  Catholic  service  of  the  altar,  full  of  dignity,  devotion, 
and  splendor,  which  ever  floated  before  his  eyes."  To  a 
simple  and  Scriptural  faith  such  vain  pomps  are  rather  hin- 
drances than  aids  to  devotion. 

Among  the  monks,  also,  a  more  strict  discipline  was  now 
introduced,  and  those  especially  who,  like  Luther,  had 
deserted  their  monasteries,  were  hunted  out  and  expelled 
from  the  papal  states.     To  the  priesthood  all  begging  and 
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jQoUeotuig  of  alms  for  masses  was  forbidden,  and  Paul  had 
a  medal  struck  m  his  own  honor,  representing  Christ  driving 
the  mcmey-changers  out  of  the  temjde.  -His  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  hold  which  the  Church  still  possessed  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  people  were  unremitting,  and  ha 
boasted  that  diere  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  council,  as 
he  allowed  no  day  to  pass  by  without  the  promulgation  of 
some  edict  for  tiie  purifying  of  the  Church.  But  what  a 
miserable  purity  was  that  which  cared  not  how  unregener* 
ate  and  de]N:ayed  the  heart  might  be,  provided  the  foms 
of  the  ritual  were  decently  observed !  Yet  this  is  the  high- 
est form  of  purity  ever  aspired  to  by  Rome. 

Above  all  things  the  Inquisition  occupied  the  anxious 
thoughts  <^  the  Pontiff.  It  was  Caraffa,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  who  urged  Paul  III.  to  revive  this  cruel  institu- 
ticNi,  and  he  now  followed  up  his  ori^nal  designs  with  all 
the  emergy  and  fierceness  of  his  nature.  He  subjected  new 
classes  of  offense  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  barbarously  author- 
ized the  employment  of  torture  for  the  detectiim  of  accom- 
plices. ''The  Inquisition,"  said  Paul,  "is  the  only  meaos 
of  destax>ying  heresy,  and  the  only  fort  of  tiie  apostolic  see." 
In  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  weak  indeed  must  be  the 
cause  that  needs  such  defenses ! 

How  terrible,  too,  were  the  munitions  and  machinery  of 
this  infamous  "fort!"  The  first  proceeding  was  to  seize 
the  suspected  man  without  notice,  and  often  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Hurried  away  from  the  embraces  of  his  family, 
who  felt  that  they  were  bidding  him  a  final  farewell,  he 
iras  immersed  in  a  dark  cell,  sometimes  imder  the  bed  of  a 
river,  at  others  beneath  the  suffocating  roof  of  a  garret,  and 
where  the  furniture  ccmsisted  of  but  two  pots  of  water,  one 
for  washing,  and  the  other  to  allay  his  feverish  thirst.  On 
being  summoned  to  trial,  the  prisoner  was  conducted,  bare- 
headed, and  with  naked  legs  and  feet,  to  a  large  subterra- 
neous chamber,  far  out  of  hearing  from  all  inhabited  apart- 
ments, and  there  confronted  with  his  judges,  tormmitors. 
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and  ezecutioners.  At  the  upper  end  he  saw  a  huge  eradfix, 
beneath  which  sat  the  grand  inquMtor,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  surrounded  by  his  assistants.  He  then  underwit  a 
searching  examination  as  to  his  birth,  education,  and  man- 
ner of  Ufe,  and  if  he  persisted  in  asserting  his  innocence  of 
the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  he  was  handed  oyer  to  the 
executioner.  This  officer,  dressed  in  a  black  gown  and 
cowl,  which  entirely  enveloped  his  features,  except  where 
his  eyes  glared  through  two  holes  cut  for  the  purpose,  si- 
lently took  charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  calmly  proceeded  to 
his  task  of  cruelty  and  blood. 

Three  kinds  of  torture  were  employed — ^the  pulley,  the 
rack,  and  the  fire.  By  the  pulley,  the  sufferer  was  raised 
some  yards  from  the  ground,  his  feet  being  shackled  and 
loaded  with  great  weights.  While  suspended  in  the  air, 
stripes  were  inflicted,  and  the  pulley  being  suddenly  slipped, 
the  wretched  man  swiftly  descended,  and  was  often  made 
insensible  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  In  torture  by  the 
rack  the  victim  was  stretched  on  his  back  in  a  wooden 
trough,  having  a  bar  across  the  middle  upon  which  the 
back  of  his  body  was  laid.  His  arms  and  legs  were  then 
tightly  boimd  with  cords,  which  were  drawn  tighter  by 
screws  till  they  cut  the  sufferer  to  the  very  bone.  Beside 
this,  a  thin  cloth  was  often  placed  over  his  face,  and  water 
was  dropped  from  a  height  into  his  mouth,  so  that  the 
cloth  gradually  sank  down  to  the  throat,  and  produced  the 
very  agonies  of  a  suffocating  death.  To  these  refined  de- 
vices of  cruelty  was  yet  added  another,  if  the  man  continued 
obdurate— the  torture  by  Jire,  Here  the  feet  were  slowly 
roasted,  and  when  the  cries  of  the  poor  victim  rose  highest, 
a  screen  was  interposed  for  a  moment,  but  only  that  the 
pain  might  be  increased  when  the  screen  should  be  again 
withdrawn. 

When  all  torture  was  in  vain,  and  to  extort  a  confession 
seemed  impossible,  the  obstinate  ofiender  was  handed  over 
to  the  managers  of  the  auto-da-fi.    Of  the  extreme  pubhciij 
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ind  pomp,  the  eraehj  and  blasphemy  connected  with  these 
horrid  executions,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  speak  here;  nor 
would  the  doleful  tragedies  of  the  Inquisition  hare  been  at 
all  alluded  to,  but  that  no  account  of  Paul  the  Fourth's 
pontificate  could  be  complete  without  it.  To  such  inhu- 
manities, masked  under  the  fair  guise  of  religion,  he  now 
devoted  his  days ;  and  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  it  is 
surely  impossible  to  contemplate  than  that  of  an  old  man, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  more  than  eighty  years,  dis- 
tracting his  brains  to  find  new  modes  of  torturing  his  fel- 
low-creatures, or  fiendishly  gloating  over  the  horrors  of  an 
auUhda-fi  ;  and  all  this  in  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whose 
gospel  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  violence  as  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating its  truths. 

Absorbed  in  these  pursuits,  Paul  forgot  all  his  schemes 
of  political  ambition.  His  sole  object  now  was  to  diffuse  a 
rigid  austerity  among  the  clergy,  in  which  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  the  ardent  zeal  and  subtile  labors  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  to  root  out  every  weed  of  heresy,  for  which  purpose  he 
organized  and  matured  the  system  of  the  Inquisition.  At 
length,  in  1559,  he  was  laid  prostrate  by  disease.  Calling 
his  cardinals  aroimd  his  bed,  he  bade  them  pray  for  his 
soul,  and  take  earnest  heed  of  the  holy  see  and  of  the  In- 
quisition. With  these  admonitions  on  his  lips,  the  proud 
and  implacable  Pontiff  breathed  his  last. 

Notwithstandbg  the  zealous  exertions  of  Paul  lY.  in 
behalf  of  the  Church,  the  papal  influence  suffered  enormous 
losses  during  his  reign.  His  haughty- behavior  had  quite 
alienated  the  English  nation ;  and  his  animosity  against  the 
emperor's  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  was  also  king  of  England,  had 
brought  the  royal  family  and  the  aristocracy  to  sympathize 
with  the  movement  that  had  long  been  going  forward  among 
the  people.  "  At  the  close  of  Paul's  pontificate,"  observes 
Ranke,  "Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
had  wholly  forsaken  the  Roman  See ;  Germany  was  almost 
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entirely  Protestant;  Poland  and  Hungary  were  in  a  fiooe 
tumult  oi  opinion ;  Geneva  was  as  important  a  center  £or 
the  sdbismatics  of  Latin  diMcent  as  Wittenberg  was  for 
those  of  the  German  race;  while  numbers  were  already 
gathering  beneath  the  banners  <^  Protestantism  in  the 
Netherlands  and  France."  And  not  the  least  instmctivs 
lesson  connected  with  this  is  the  obvious  hct  that  all  the 
injuries  thus  sustained  by  the  popedom  were  mainly  pro- 
duced by  its  own  blind  and  obstinate  persktenee  in  its  \m* 
righteous  and  truth-destroying  policy.  So  God  in  his  good 
providence  had  graciously  arranged  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  now  within  the  papacy 
indubitable  signs  of  returning  strength.  Paul  had  infused 
more  decency  and  more  vigor  into  all  administrations^  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  There  was  much  less  to  shock 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind  in  the  new  deportment  of  the 
Boman  priestlKKxl ;  and  helped  by  the  stealthy  Jesuits,  who 
were  daily  increasing,  and  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  In- 
quisition, it  was  yet  possible  for  the  papacy  to  «iimpWii  its 
position^  if  not  to  retrieve  its  losses. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

PONTIFICATE  OF  PIUS  IV. THB  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT. 

A.  D.  1559-1565. 

The  successor  of  Paul  17,  was  a  man  of  so  opposite  a 
character  that  it  seemed  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the 
course  of  events  would  continue  in  the  same  chann^  But 
it  seldom  happens  that  a  single  individual,  however  exalted 
hib  position,  can  materially  affect,  much  less  withstand  or 
alter,  the  prevalent  spirit  of  his  age;  and  the  new  Pope 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Pius  IV.  could  not  boast  of  noble  descent.     Although 
a  Medici  by  name,  he  had  no  connectbn  with  the  iUiistrious 
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WloMB&ie  home  tfast  had  ah^eidy  placed  two  of  its  mem- 
bezB  on  the  papal  throne.  His  fiather  was  a  tax-gatherer  at 
Milaiiy  whose  resources  were  so  small  that  he  was  scarce! j 
able  to  educate  his  sons.  The  elder  of  these,  by  his  reck* 
less  daring,  and  a  conscience  that  shrank  not  at  any  crime, 
(for  he  was  in  truth  a  mere  bravo,)  had  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  notorious  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  and  by  marrying 
that  prince's  wife's  sister,  was  enabled  to  advance  his 
•brother  Giovanni,  hitherto  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  to  the 
high  Tasak  of  cardinal. 

fiy  Paul  lY.  the  Cardinal  Medici  had  been  held  in  ex- 
treme dishke.  His  low  birth,  his  love  of  sensual  indulgence^ 
his  aversion  to  all  harshness  and  cruelty,  aroused  the  spleen 
of  the  vehement  and  zealous  Paul ;  but  perhaps  it  was  the 
possession  of  these  very  qualities,  combined  with  his  liberal 
promises,  tiiat  secured  him  the  favor  of  the  conclave,  as 
ihey  had  already  made  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  who 
called  him  "  The  Father  of  the  Poor." 
-  Animated  by  these  dispositions,  Pius,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  reserved  that  his  reign  should  not  be  disgraced  by 
the  strifes  and  agitations  which  had  marked  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor. He  was  bent  on  having,  if  possible,  an  easy  and 
pleasant  life ;  and  observing  that  the  amUtion  of  former 
popes  had  thrown  them  upon  seas  of  trouble,  alienating 
from  the  Churoh  those  princes  who  were  naturally  disposed 
to  give  it  their  strongest  support,  he  determined  that  no  such 
ambition  should  tempt  him  to  forsake  a  policy  of  peace  and 
conciliation.  It  had  been  the  full  conviction  of  Paul  TV, 
that  a  pope  was  created  for  the  subjugation  of  emperors 
and  kings ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  plunged  himself  and  the 
•Church  into  so  many  wars  and  calamities.  "Thereby," 
would  Pius  IV.xrften  say,  "  did  we  lose  England — FiHgland^ 
that  might  have  been  retained  with  perfect  ease.  Thus, 
too,  has  Scotland  been  torn  from  us ;  and  during  the  wars 
excited  by  Paul's  severities  the  doctrines  of  Germany  made 
their  way  into  France." 
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If  he  had  been  left  wholly  to  himselfy  therefore^  the  new 
Pontiff  would  probably  have  led  a  life  like  that  of  Leo  X. 
He  would  haye  interfered  as  litUe  as  possible  with  others, 
and  would  only  have  demapded  to  be  allowed  to  fflijof 
himself  without  interruption.  But  the  current  <^  opini<Hi 
had  now  fully  set  in  for  reforming  (after  the  Roman  fashioa) 
and  invigoratmg  the  Church,  and  especially  defending  it 
against  heretical  assaults.  Mormrer,  one  of  the  Pope's 
own  nephews.  Carlo  Borromeo,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
chief  conduct  of  affairs,  was  strongly  tinctured  wiUi  the 
prevailing  views.  Of  this  man  his  contemporaries — not 
perhaps  the  best  judges  of  morality  or  of  religion — speak 
in  the  highest  language  of  applause.  "  In  so  far  as  we 
know/'  says  one,  '*  he  is  without  spot  or  blemish.  So  re- 
ligbus  a  life,  and  so  pure  an  example,  leave  the  most  exact- 
mg  nothing  to  demand.  It  is  greatly  to  his  praise,  that  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  nephew  to  a  pope  whose  favor  he 
entirely  possesses,  and  living  in  a  court  where  every  kind 
{A  pleasure  invites  him  to  its  enjoyment,  he  yet  leads  so 
exemplary  a  life."  Of  any  praise  justly  due  to  him  we 
have  no  right  and  no  wish  to  defraud  him ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  never 
have  canonized  this  Borromeo  for  purity  and  piety,  if  he 
had  not  been  equally  distinguished  for  zeal  in  defense  of 
her  forms,  her  supremacy,  and  even  her  vices. 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  man,  the  public  policy  of 
Pius  IV.  very  nearly  resembled  that  of  his  forerunner.  In- 
deed, his  first  act  was  one  of  severe  justice  toward  the 
the  nephews  of  Paul.  Although  that  Pope  had  banished 
them  from  Rome,  they  had  still  continued  their  criminal 
practices  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  cm  the  death  of  their 
uncle  they  had  returned  to  Rome,  hoping  that  thdr  past 
misconduct  would  be  either  forgotten  or  overiooked.  But 
a  strict  investigation  was  now  set  afoot.  They  were  accused 
of  the  most  detestable  crimes — ^robberies,  forgeries,  and 
assassinations.     At  the  close  of  a  long  day's  trial,  the  Pon- 
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tiff  condemned  botli  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  was  immediately  put  in  execution. 

There  was  now  a  general  outcry  that  the  sittings  of  the 
eooncil  at  Trent  ought  to  be  speedUy  resumed.  The  French 
were  eyen  threatening  to  convoke  a  national  council,  which 
might  possibly  have  led  to  a  schism.  Averse  as  the  popes 
always  were  to  the  intrusion  of  inferior  prelates  cm  what 
they  r^faided  as  their  own  exclusive  province,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  Church,  Pius  foimd  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  convene  such  a  council  at  the  present  time. 
He  had  no  decent  pretext  for  refusing  it ;  and  so,  put- 
ting a  good  face  on  the  matter,  he  declared,  '<We  de- 
rire  this  council ;  we  wish  it  earnestly,  and  we  would  hate 
it  to  be  universal.  Let  what  requires  reformation  be  re- 
formed, even  though  it  be  our  own  person,  or  our  own 

In  the  year  1562  the  Council  of  Trent  did,  therefore,  re- 
sume its  sittings.  It  was  fully  seventeen  years  since  the 
assembly  had  been  first  convened,  and  how  altered  was  now 
the  state  of  the  world,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bomish  Church ! 
There  could  now  be  no  more  any  hope  of  a  universal  coun- 
cO,  not  even  of  the  western  Churches.  The  Protestants 
were  irrecoverably  gone.  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  was 
to  reconcile  those  prelates,  who,  without  seceding,  had  yet 
exhibited  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  papal  see ;  to  bind 
in  a  closer  league  the  forces  that  were  yet  left ;  and  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  hostility  and  aggression  toward  heresy 
of  every  kind.  All  this  the  council  still  might,  and  in  fact 
did  accomplish. 

But  it  was  no  easy  task.  There  were  points  on  which  a 
union  seemed  impossible.  The  German  bishops  wanted  a 
reform  of  the  Pope's  own  deportment,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  court.  They  demanded  that  the  choice  of  the 
Pontiff  should  not  rest  so  exclusively  with  the  conclave. 
"  How  is  it  possible,"  they  very  justly  and  forcibly  urged, 
**  that  the  cardmals  should  elect  a  good  pope,  seeing  that 
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the  cup  should  be  given  to  the  laity,  that  the  oommimiQa 
services  should  be  translated  into  the  spoken  tongue,  and 
that  there  should  be  both  preaching  and  singing  in  tbe 
French  language-— all  Lutheran  and  therefore  hereHeal  in- 
novations in  the  eyes  of  Rome.  Scnne  contended  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  others  maintained  that  eveiy 
bishop  derived  his  authority  directly  from  God,  and  that  it 
was  not  merely  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Pope. 

Thus  a  council  from  which  heretics  were  rigoroody  ex« 
eluded  was  still  far  from  being  in  perfect  harmony.  The 
strife  ran  higher  from  day  to  day.  One  party  flung  the 
charge  of  heresy  in  the  face  of  another,  and  rec^ved  it  back 
again  with  double  force.  Even  out  of  the  assembly  the 
contest  was  carried  on,  sometimes  producing  actual  blows 
and  shedding  of  blood.  The  cries  of  **  Italy !  Italy !  Spain ! 
Spain !"  were  the  party  watch-words,  which  echoed  inces- 
santly through  the  streets  c^  Trent.  The  Pope  declared 
that  it  was  high  time  to  terminate  such  scandalous  quarrel- 
ing, and  such  fruitless  discussion,  and  resolved  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  secretly  treating  with  the  sovereigns  of  these 
refractory  bishops,  rather  than  with  the  council  itself.  8a 
completely  had  religion  now  become  the  instrument  oi  State 
policy,  that  the  Pope  knew  he  should  most  effectually  influ- 
ence the  council,  and  so,  forsooth,  decide  what  should  he 
the  creed  of  the  Church,  by  appealing  to  the  emperor  d 
Germany  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain!  Cardinal 
Morone  was  appointed  by  Pius  to  discharge  this  difficult 
mission,  which  required  neither  theological  knowledge  nor 
eminent  piety,  but  extraordinary  address  and  diplomatic 
skill — qualities  with  which  Morone  appears  to  have  been  sb- 
gularly  endowed. 

Proceeding  first  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  now  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  the  cardinal  exerted  all  his  skill  to  soothe  ihe  im- 
tation  of  that  sovereign,  and  to  convmce  him  of  the  P<mtiff 's 
willingness  to  do  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  good  of  tbe 
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OhnrelL  In  aborts  Morone  succeeded  with  all  tbe  Borer* 
eigns,  who  forthwith  sent  instractions  to  their  bishops  and 
odier  Bemtnts  in  the  council  to  maintain  a  good  imder* 
standing  with  the  papal  legates.  Obstacles  having  been 
thus  remoyed,  the  council  very  rapidly  disposed  of  its  busi- 
ness. Articles  on  which  there  was  still  a  difference  were 
purpoedy  expressed  with  ambiguity ;  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed ;  some  partial  attempts  were  made 
at  reform;  a  stricter  discipline  was  established ;  laws  against 
heretics  were  renewed  with  greater  severity  than  ever ;  care 
was  taken  that  the  rising  priesthood  should  be  suitably 
trained,  and  especially  inured  to  habits  of  implicit  obedience 
and  austere  self-command.  But  no  steps  whatever  were 
taken  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  preach- 
ing of  a  purer  doctrine. 

The  coimcil  did  not  separate  until  the  prelates  had  all 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  confession  of  faith,  to  **  ac- 
knowledge the  Roman  Church  as  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  Churches,"  to  "  obey  faithfully  the  Roman  bishop,  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  to 
receive  and  to  anathematize  all  things  as  they  are  received 
and  anathematized  by  the  Council  of  Trent.*  And  thus  an 
assembly,  which  met  for  the  express  purpose  of  limiting 
and  restraining  the  papal  power,  had  actually  confirmed  and 
extended  it,  and  placed  it  on  a  firmer  basis  than  before. 

Beside  these  advantages,  another  equally  important  had 
been  gained.  The  papacy  was  no  longer  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  sovereignties  of  the  world.  It  now  claimed  them 
as  allies,  and  could  henceforth  reckon  upon  their  assistance 
in  all  its  struggles  and  ambitious  aims.  Thus  Romanism 
was  once  more  assuming  a  bold  and  domineering  attitude, 
and  the  Pope  of  Rome  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  powers 
and  energies  of  the  Church. 

Pius  lY.  felt  that  the  great  task  of  his  life  was  acccm- 

o  yide  Pope  Pius's  Creedr-Le  Plat's  Decreta  et  Ganones,  Appen- 
dix, p.  22. 
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plished  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  thus  sacoesBfally 
brought  to  a  close.  K,  befcHie  that  time,  he  had  been  dis- 
posed to  self-indulgence,  he  now  became  more  yolaptaons 
than  ever.  He  neglected  religious  service,  and  addicted 
himself  excessively  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  in- 
creased the  splendor  of  his  court,  gave  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, and  erected  magnificent  buildings.  Strict  Church- 
men were  much  scandalized  at  the  gayety  of  the  Pope; 
some  of  the  more  fanatical  even  plotted  against  his  life ; 
and  the  whole  reforming  party  rejoiced  when,  in  1565,  his 
death  delivered  them  from  what  they  felt  as  a  libel  on  thdr 
reputation,  and  an  insurmountable  check  to  all  th^  efforts. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PONTIFICATE  OF  PIUS  V. — PROGRESS  OF  THB  REACTION. 

A.  D.  1665-1672. 

The  strength  of  the  High-Church  party  was  now  sufficiently 
matured  to  enable  them  to  select  a  pope  from  among  them- 
selves. Their  leader,  Carlo  Borromeo,  advocated  the  claims 
of  Michele  Ghisleri,  Cardinal  of  Alessandria,  whose  fitness 
for  the  office,  he  said,  was  proclaimed  by  his  "  piety,  irre- 
proachable life,  and  devout  spirit."  This  choice  was  ap- 
proved by  the  whole  party;  and  they  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Pius  lY.,  had  maintained  a  sullen  silence,  were  now 
filled  with  the  highest  hope.  "To  Bome-^to  Rome!" 
wrote  one  of  them;  "  God  has  wakened  up  for  us  our  fourth 
Paul  again." 

Pius  y.  was  really  a  man  of  very  similar  character  to 
Paul  TV,  From  his  youth  he  had  displayed  a  marvelous 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  papal  authority  and  against  all  so- 
called  heresy.  Invested  with  the  office  of  inquisitor,  he 
exercised  his  functions  so  rigorously  that  even  sincere  Ro- 
manists hated  his  name.     He  was  more  than  once  assailed 
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Irjr  the  pcMBiitiy  with  Tollejs  of  stones,  and  was  often 
obliged  to  steal  secretly  from  the  neighborhoods  m  wffich 
his  tyramues  had  been  committed. 

In  his  private  life  Ghisleri  was  self-denying,  abstemioiiB, 
and  austere.  On  becoming  a  cardinal  he  had  told  his  do- 
mestics that  they  mnst  fancy  themselves  in  a  monastery ; 
and  on  rising  to  the  popedom  he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  mo- 
nastic severity,  continued  his  fasts  as  exactly  as  ever,  and 
still  retained  the  coarse  shirt  which  he  had  worn  when  only 
a  monk.  We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  such  a  man's  sm- 
cerity  in  the  opinions  and  views  he  advanced,  but  we  may 
justly  censure  the  opinions  themselves,  and  the  means  he 
adopted  to  give  them  effect. 

The  reformation  of  the  papal  court  was  now  conmienced 
in  good  earnest.  The  expenditure  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
reduced.  Pius  Y.  wanted  httle  for  himself,  and,  although 
he  made  his  nephew  Bonelli  a  cardinal,  he  allowed  him  a 
very  moderate  stipend,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  vis- 
ited even  by  his  own  father.  All  bishops  and  ai'chbishops 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  leaving  their  dioceses,  and 
parish  priests  were  enjoined,  under  the  heaviest  penalties, 
both  to  remain  at  home  and  to  be  diligent  in  discharging 
thdr  duties.  The  regulations  for  monks  and  nirns  were 
equally  stringent.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  absent  from  their  monasteries,  wandering  about  Italy. 
They  were  commanded  to  return  instantly,  and  the  rules 
prescribed  for  their  daily  life  were  so  much  more  rigid  than 
before  that  "  some  fell  into  a  sort  of  desperation,  and  others 
fled  the  cloisters  altogether." 

The  laity  were  next  attended  to.  By  one  of  his  bulls 
Pius  forbade  any  physician  to  visit  any  patient  confined  to 
bis  bed  more  than  three  days  without  receiving  a  certificate 
that  the  sick  man  had  confessed  his  sins  anew.  By  an- 
other, he  decreed  that  the  rich  should  be  punished  for  blas- 
phemy and  Sabbath-breaking  by  heavy  fines,  while  those 
who  had  no  property  to  mulct  were  punished  for  these 
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offenses  by  being  made  to  stand  at  the  choreh-docx*  a  wliole 
day  with  the  hands  tied  behind  the  back;  if  guilty  of  the 
offense  a  second  time,  they  were  whipped  through  the  city ; 
and  if  a  third  time  they  offended,  they  had  their  tongue 
bored  through  and  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 

That  such  laws  should  produce  a«change  in  men's  man- 
ner of  life  was  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
such  a  change  could  have  nothing  sincere  or  durable  about 
it.  In  a  short  lime  there  was  a  wonderful  reform  of  exter- 
nal life  in  Rome ;  but  the  hollowness  of  such  a  reformation 
did  not  escape  the  thoughtful  and  discerning.  **  In  Rome/' 
said  one  observer  of  these  events,  "matters  proceed  in  a 
fashion  very  unlike  what  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Men  have 
become  a  great  deal  better,  or  at  lecut  they  haaot  pat  on  the 
wppearance  of  being  so.** 

The  extirpation  of  what  he  deemed  heresy  was  a  darling 
pursuit  of  Pius  V.  His  treaties  with  the  various  States  of 
Italy  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  this  topic. 
Duke  Cosmo,  of  Florence,  gave  up  to  him  without  hesita- 
tion all  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  Car- 
nesecchi  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  men  of 
letters  who  had  embraced  Protestant  views ;  and,  although 
of  noble  blood,  and  connected  with  the  reigning  house,  he 
was  surrendered  to  the  Roman  inquisitors,  and  suffered 
death  at  the  stake.  For  such  ready  devotion  to  papal  in- 
terests Cosmo  was  not  unrewarded,  and  Pius  V.,  overfook- 
ing  his  gross  immorality,  and  wholly  disregarding  the  rights 
of  the  people,  crowned  him  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  re- 
turn for  that  species  of  piety  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope 
infinitely  outweighed  every  other  order  of  merit. 

But  it  was  Milan  that  beyond  all  other  Italian  States  ex- 
hibited a  strict  conformity  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  spirit 
The  archbishop  of  this  see  was  Carlo  Borromeo,  who,  having 
now  retired  from  Rome,  devoted  himself  so  zealously  to  the 
duties  of  his  bishopric,  that  he  was  cited  as  a  pattern  of 
episcopal  virtue,  and  ultimately  attamed  to  a  plaoe  in  the 
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calendar  itself.  He  was  inoessantly  occupied  in  the  yiata- 
tion  of  his  diocese,  traversing  it  in  every  direction.  The 
remotest  villages,  the  highest  mountains,  the  most  secluded 
valleys,  wherever  inhabitants  were  found,  were  aU  alike 
known  and  oared  for.  "  Yet,"  says  one  of  his  encomiasts, 
**  the  most  efficient  result  of  his  lab(»^  was  perhaps  the  se- 
verity of  ^bscipline  to  which  he  held  his  clei^,  and  which 
they  in  their  turn  enforced  upon  the  people." 

It  was  by  no  means  enough,  however,  for  Pope  Pius  V. 
that  Italy  was  once  more  restored  to  the  papacy ;  he  sought 
triumphs  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  Portugal  he  was 
secure  of  victory  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  80  surprisingly  increased  as  to  be  able  now  to  oonlsxd 
all  the  policy  of  the  government.  In  Spain  the  same  end 
was  effected  by  the  aid  of  King  Philip,  and  the  bigoted  res- 
olution with  which  he  supported  the  tyranny  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. "  One  auto-da-fS  followed  another  till  every  germ 
of  the  hated  belief  was  extirpated."  In  France,  also,  Pius 
did  his  utmost,  and  letters  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  subject,  give  painful  evidence  of  the  malignity  with 
which  he  regarded  every  form  of  the  so-called  heretical 
futh. 

France  was  just  then  the  battle-field  of  the  hostile  creeds. 
The  Protestants  had  greatly  increased  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Although  perse- 
cuted as  in  other  countries,  often  dispersed  when  assembled 
for  worship,  and  not  seldom  brought  to  torture  and  the 
stake,  their  numbers  still  multiplied  until  they  had  become 
a  very  formidable  party  in  the  State.  At  their  head  stood 
the  prince  of  Cond6  and  Admiral  Coligny,  beside  many 
other  persons  high  in  rank  and  of  notable  worth. 

The  Catholic  party  was  led  by  the  Guises,  the  most 
powerful  family  in  France,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
governing  the  throne  itself.  But  in  this  object  they  found 
^hemsejives  thwarted  by  the  crafty,  licentious,  and  cruel 
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Catharine  de'  Medici,  mother  of  the  king,  who,  as  Charles  DL 
was  still  a  youth,  was  also  the  regent  of  France.  Catharine, 
resolving  in  any  case  to  hold  the  scepter  in  her  own  hands, 
leaned  sometimes  to  the  Guises  and  the  Catholics,  and  at 
other  times  to  the  Protestants  and  Cond6.  But  the  repeated 
acts  of  violence  and  persecution  committed  hy  the  former 
drove  the  Protestants  at  length  to  open  resentment;  and  the 
nation  was  soon  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  from  which 
Catharine  could  no  longer  hold  aloof.  Thus  pressed,  she 
decided  for  the  Guises,  and  a  long  and  hloody  civil  war  en- 
sued, in  which  each  party  was  triumphant  in  turn.  Pope 
Pius  could  hardly  be  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  strife, 
and  we  find  him  both  aiding  the  Catholics  with  money,  and 
hounding  them  on  to  deeds  of  the  direst  cruelty. 

When  the  battle  of  Jamac,  in  1569,  gave  the  Catholics 
triumphant  predominance,  and  power  to  do  as  they  listed, 
the  Pope  wrote  to  the  king,  saying :  "  You  ought  with  all 
diligence  and  care  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  this  victory  offers  you,  for  pursuing  and  destroying 
all  the  enemies  which  still  remain ;  for  tearing  up  entirely 
all  the  roots,  and  even  the  smallest  fibers  of  roots  of  so  ter- 
rible and  confirmed  an  evil.  For,  unless  radically  extir- 
pated, they  will  be  found  to  shoot  out  again,  and  ^e  mis- 
chief will  reappear  when  you  least  expect  it."  To  Catharine 
he  wrote  in  the  same  strain,  imploring  her  to  pursue  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion  *'  until  they  are  all  moMa- 
cred,  for  it  is  only  by  the  entire  extemUncUion  of  the  heretics 
that  the  Catholic  worship  can  be  restored." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  these  letters  that  if  Pius  Y.  was 
not  actually  privy  to  the  design  which  was  even  then  en- 
tertamed  by  the  infamous  Catharine  and  her  depraved  and 
besotted  son,  of  cutting  off  the  Protestants  at  one  blow, 
this  was  nevertheless  a  project  which  would  have  met  with 
his  hearty  concurrence ;  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  the  first  thought  of  so  terrible  a  "  massacre "  as  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew  had  its  origin,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  Borne. 
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At  England  the  Pontiff  could  only  shake  his  hand  in 
powerless  menaces.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  now  desisted 
from  that  weak  coquetting  with  Rome  which  disgraced  the 
the  early  part  of  her  reign,  and  was  employing  measures 
of  very  questionable  severity  agmnst  those  who  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith.  Pius  returned  her  hostilities  with  a 
bull  of  excommunication ;  and,  to  the  discredit  of  that  age 
it  must  be  recorded,  that  the  man  who  dared  to  give  it  pub- 
lication, by  affixing  it  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace 
gate,  was  first  tortured  at  the  rack  and  then  put  to  death. 

For  the  loss  of  England  Pius  breathed  his  last  sigh.  He 
never  ceased  grieving  over  it,  and  contriving  schemes  for  the 
recovery  of  the  treasure,  until  death  terminated  his  illusions 
in  1672. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PONTITIOATBS   OF   OREOORT    XHI.    AND   SIXTHS   Y. SUCCESS 

OF  THE  BBACnON. — A.  D.  1572-1090. 

The  successor  of  Pius  was  a  man  who  would  gladly  have 
lived  an  easy,  jovial  kind  of  life,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times 
would  have  suffered  it.  But  under  the  jealous  eyes  of  in- 
quisitors and  Jesuits,  even  a  Pontiff  was  not  master  of  his 
own  movements ;  so  that  Hugo  Boncompagno,  on  ascending 
the  papal  throne,  was  obliged  to  appear  circumspect  and 
grave,  and  even  to  counterfeit  sympathy  with  the  prevalent 
sentiments  of  the  age.  No  sooner  had  Gbegoby  XTTL 
assumed  the  tiara,  than  an  opportunity  was  taken  by  the 
leading  officers  of  the  court,  Jesuits  and  cardinals,  of  warn- 
ing him  not  to  deviate  from  the  track  marked  out  by  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  so  completely  did  they  awe,  perhaps  para- 
lyze the  mind  of  the  old  man,  now  past  his  seventieth  year, 
that  he  dared  not  attempt  the  enriching  of  his  own  family, 

(although  he  had  a  son  on  whom  he  doted,)  nor  even  the 

18 
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gratification  of  his  own  tastes.    Not  more  than  three  months 
of  Gregory's  popedom  had  elapsed  when  the  world  was 
startled  from  its  repose,  and  petrified  with  horror,  at  a 
tragedy  which  has  had  no  equal  in  ancient  and  modem 
times — a  tragedy  in  which  the  new  PontiflF  bore  no  unim- 
portant part.    When  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  the  impotent 
Charles  IX.  proposed  a  peace  to  the  Protestants,  or  Hu- 
guenots, of  France,  it  was  with  the  deliberate  design  to 
inveigle  them  into  their  power,  and  slaughter  them  at  will. 
For  this  purpose  they  feigned  a  wish  to  ratify  their  friend- 
ship by  a  marriage  between  the  king's  sister  and  the  young 
prince  of  Navarre.     An  offer  so  advantageous,  and  pronus- 
ing  such  auspicious  results  to  region,  completely  deluded 
the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
king  and  queen  of  Navarre,  with  all  then"  court,  the  Prince 
de  Cond6,  and  Admiral  Colign'y,  with  all  the  Huguenots 
of  distinction,  were  assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  French 
metropolis,  and  lodged  chiefly  in  the  palaces  of  the  royal 
family  itself. 

All  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party  were  thus  gathered 
in  Paris  by  the  beginning  of  August,  1672,  and  the  24th 
of  that  month,  being  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  was  fixed  by 
the  royal  party  as  the  day  of  sacrifice,  when  a  hecatomb  of 
innocent  victims  should  be  offered  to  the  Moloch  of  re- 
vengeful bigotry.  With  the  particulars  of  that  awful 
massacre  we  need  not  stain  these  pages.  They  are  written 
in  dismal  characters  upon  the  annals  of  the  French  nation, 
and  m  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And 
as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  pontifis  had  any  direct  share 
in  it,  we  are  bound  to  throw  the  vail  of  charity  over  those 
parts  of  their  conduct  which  excite  our  suspicions.  But  if 
Charles  IX.  was  haunted  to  his  dying  day  by  the  blood- 
stained specters  of  those  he  had  so  ruthlessly  murdered,  so 
also  ought  Gregory  XIII.  to  have  been  stung  with  remorse  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  cruelties  which  were  prompted  by 
Roman  bigotry,  and  which  he  hhnself  had,  consciously  or 
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tmconscioiisly,  helped  to  perpetrate.  The  slaughter  of 
fieveoty  thousand  unoffending  and  unresisting  victims,  some 
bent  with  age  and  venerable  with  hoary  locks,  others  too 
young  to  have  even  lisped  the  prayers  of  a  heretical  Church, 
ought  surely  to  have  weighed  heavy  on  his  conscience,  and 
might  well  have  driven  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  penitence  and  self-reproach. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  news  of  the  direful  mas- 
sacre which  dyed  the  rivers  of  France  with  blood,  and  filled 
the  world  with  fear,  was  received  at  Rome  with  loud  dem- 
onstrations of  joy.  Having  been  expected,  it  took  none 
of  the  papal  court  by  surprise.  "  The  king  of  France  has 
kept  his  word"  said  the  Cardinal  Alessandrian ;  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  eldest  of  the  Guises,  questioned 
the  messenger  for  further  particulars,  to  see  if  all  that  had 
been  intended  had  actually  taken  place.  Worst  of  all,  the 
Pope  decreed  that  there  should  be  public  rejoicings  to  cele- 
brate the  event ;  high-mass  was  performed  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  pomp  and  splendor ;  and  ere  the  wailing  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Fi-ance,  crying  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance,  had  died  away,  the  solemn  str^s  of  the  Te 
Deum  arose  from  the  choir  of  St.  Peter's,  thanking  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  monstrous  crime  which 
history  records.  Nay,  so  imblushing  was  the  effrontery  of 
the  Pope,  that  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  memory 
of  the  deed,  bearing  on  one  side  the  likeness  of  his  own 
face,  and  on  the  other  an  effigy  of  the  destroying  angel, 
surmounted  by  the  inscription,  "  Huguenotorum  %trage%r — 
The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots. 

A  reign  so  wickedly  begun  was  not  likely  to  proceed  in 
peace.  As  Gregory  pursued  throughout  a  policy  of  rigid 
persecution  ajid  insatiable  exaction,  so  he  reaped  the  fruits 
in  a  most  unquiet  and  agitated  reign.  It  was  his  exactions 
in  particular,  however,  which  brought  down  this  just  retri- 
bution. In  seeking  to  replenish  his  treasury,  which  the 
extravagance  and  dishonesty  of  most  of  his  predecessors 
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had  deeply  drained,  the  happy  thought  strack  tS-regory 
that  many  of  the  feudal  estates  and  castles  held  by  the 
Italian  barons  must  ere  this  have  lapsed  to  the  soverdgn, 
dther  by  failure  in  the  line  of  inheritance  or  by  forfeiture  of 
the  tenure.  Lawyers  were  straightway  set  to  work ;  flaws 
in  the  deeds  of  possessions  were  diligently  searched  out; 
and  a  system  of  wholesale  plunder  was  begun,  under  the 
venerable  names  of  equity  and  law.  Castle  after  casde, 
estate  after  estate,  were  wrested  from  families  wMch  had 
held  them  for  generations  and  even  centuries.  The  privileges 
and  charters  of  the  cities  were  with  equal  recklessness  taken 
away,  and  their  revenues  appropriated  by  the  Pope. 

Such  flagrant  and  daring  spoliation  could  only  set  society 
in  an  uproar.  "The  Pope  is  a  thief!"  "To  amos! — ^to 
arms !"  were  the  cries  which  rang  through  the  land  i  and 
very  soon  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  armed  men, 
plundering  or  resisting  plunder.  The  old  factions  were  re- 
vived,  and  the  forgotten  watch- words, "  Guelph"  and  "  Ghib- 
beline,"  were  heard  again.  A  population  that  had  been 
industrious  and  prosperous  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
a  mass  of  roving  banditti ;  and  a  region  which  had  lately 
smiled  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  happy  homes,  now 
assumed  the  grim  aspect  of  a  battle-field.  Atrocbus  bar- 
barities soon  grew  out  of  such  vehement  party  strife,  and 
the  public  fountains  were  often  seen  garnished  with  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  afterward 
slain.  The  efforts  of  Gregory  to  extinguish  the  flame  he  had 
lighted  proved  utterly  in  vain.  At  home,  his  resources  were 
exhausted;  and  the  neighboring  states,  incensed  at  the 
exactions  he  had  also  laid  upon  them,  only  derided  his 
misfortunes.  Thus  did  he  wear  away  thirte^i  weary  years, 
and  died  unlamented  in  1585. 

To  Gregory  succeeded  Pope  Sirrus  V.,  whose  bold 
character  and  distinguished  genius  have  given  him  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  history  of  his  age.  By  his  talent  and 
industry  he  had  raised  hunself  from  the  loweat  elaas  in 
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society  to  the  most  honorable  posts  in  tlie  Church.  His 
father,  Peretti,  was  only  a  gardener,  and  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  any  education;  but  when,  by  the  favor  of  an 
uncle,  the  yoimg  Felix  Peretti  had  mastered  the  rudiments, 
he  was  quite  capable  of  achieving  all  the  rest  without  aid 
from  others.  When  only  a  monk,  he  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Ghisleri,  afterward  Pius  Y.,  and  through  that 
Pontiff's  patronage,  Peretti  attached  himself  zealously  to 
the  rigid  party  in  the  Church,  so  laboring  in  the  cause  that 
he  had  well  earned  before  he  obtained  it  the  hat  which  dis* 
tinguished  him  as  Cardinal  Montalto. 

At  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory's  death,  Montalto  appeared 
to  have  but  little  chance  of  the  tiara.  Others  in  the  con- 
clave had  far  more  influence  than  he.  In  order  to  procure 
success,  he  has  been  accused  of  using  means  imworthy  of 
his  high  fame.  He  feigned,  say  his  enemies,  to  be  an  infirm 
and  prematurely  old  man,  tormented  with  a  consumptive 
cough ;  he  entreated  to  be  left  alone  in  his  cell  to  spend  his 
remaining  days  in  solitude  and  prayer,  and  affirmed  that  he 
had  lost  all  relish  for  the  world  or  worldly  honors.  But  if 
such  artifices  were  not  too  gross  to  deceive  the  astute  col-' 
lege  oi  cardinals,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every 
generous  mind  that  they  were  too  mean  and  contemptible 
to  be  practiced  by  the  haughty  and  daring  Montalto. 

Elevated  to  the  popedom,  Sixtus  resolved  that  it  should 
be  his  first  care  to  bring  back  peace  to  the  distracted  towns 
and  villages  of  Italy.  To  effect  this  he  determined  091 
striking  terror  mto  the  hearts  of  the  evil-doers ;  and  four 
young  men  having  been  taken  with  rifles  in  their  hands  — 
an  offense  condemned  by  law  —  they  were  immediately 
sentenced  to  death.  The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the 
Pope's  coronation,  and  so  favorable  an  occasion  was  seized 
by  the  friends  of  the  young  men,  who  hoped  that  Six- 
tus would  pardon  them.  "While  I  live  every  criminal 
must  die,"  was  the  stem  reply ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
young  men,  suspended  on  a  gallows  at  the  bridge  of  St 
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Angelo,  saluted  the  eye  of  the  Pope  as  he  went  to  be 
crowned. 

Similar  instances  of  seyerity  followed,  and  the  terror  of 
the  Pope's  name  soon  spread  far  and  near.  On  decrees 
being  issued  that  all  barons  and  magistrates  should  dear 
their  castles  and  towns  of  banditti,.it  was  almost  universallj 
done ;  and  when  it  was  further  ordained  that  the  price  set 
on  the  head  of  a  bandit  should  be  paid,  not  out  of  the  pub- 
lie  funds,  but  by  the  outlaw's  relations,  the  whole  popula- 
tion felt  itself  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  order  and  peace.  No 
day  passed  without  an  execution;  over  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  field  and  wood,  stakes  were  erected,  on  each  of 
which  stood  the  head  of  an  outlaw.  No  governor  was  ac- 
ceptable to  Sixtus  who  did  not  supply  him  largely  with 
these  barbarous  trophies.  ''His  demand  was  erer  for 
heads." 

Harsh  as  these  measures  were  they  proved  successful. 
In  the  year  1586  the  foreign  ambassadors  arriving  at  Rome 
delighted  the  Pope  by  assuring  him  "  that  in  every  part  of 
his  States  through  which  their  road  had  led  they  had  trav- 
eled in  perfect  peace  and  security."  Sixtus  was  greatly 
aided  in  these  successes  by  his  friendly  connections  with 
other  princes.  Gregory  XIII.  had  contrived  to  oflfend 
nearly  every  State  and  monarch  in  Italy,  and  their  territo- 
ries had  consequently  been  places  of  refuge  to  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  peace  who  were  driven  beyond  the  Roman  bor- 
ders. But  Sixtus  Y.  assiduously  cultivated  the  good-will 
of  all  neighboring  potentates,  and  accordingly  received 
many  proofs  of  regard  from  the  Venetians,  the  Milanese, 
and  the  kmg  of  Naples. 

Successful  in  appeasing  domestic  feuds,  Sixtus  next  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  the  commercial  welfare  of  his  country.  He 
drained  several  of  the  marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
The  Ghiana  of  Orvieto  and  the  Pontine  marshes  were  par- 
ticularly improved  by  his  labors.  To  promote  an  It^ian 
silk  manufacture,  the  Pontiff  decreed  tiiat  mulberry- trees 
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should  be  planted  throughout  the  States  of  the  Church, 
five  on  every  rubbis  of  land  in  erery  field  and  wood,  and 
on  all  hills,  and  in  every  valley.  Wherever  com  was  not 
growing  these  trees  were  to  find  a  place.  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  Sixtus  continued  the  policy  of  the  party  he  had 
joined,  although  his  natural  disposition  made  him  much 
more  of  a  sovereign  than  a  priest.  He  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  should  be  gov- 
erned by  decorum;  and  the  cardinals  who,  a  century 
before,  would  have  buckled  on  their  armor  for  the  field, 
now  led  a  comparatively  learned  life  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister. 

Yet  with  all  this  change  m  manners  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  was  any  advance  in  piety  or  even  in  moral- 
ity. The  appearance  of  these  qualities  was  necessary  to 
success,  but  as  the  most  e^er  struggle  after  worldly  great- 
ness was  mingled  everywhere  with  the  effort  to  promote 
them,  the  reality  of  either  was  almost  impossible.  The 
highest'  offices  were  open  to  all,  and  the  path  by  which 
they  were  to  be  reached  was  that  of  dissimulation.  Pre- 
tended devotion  to  the  Church,  even  to  rank  bigotry,  with 
a  ready  blindness  to  all  immorality  that  was  not  scandalous, 
were  the  best  passports  to  favor  and  honor.  It  could  not 
but  ensue  that  there  should  be  hoUowness,  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  ambition,  and  avarice,  flourishing  on  all  sides. 

The  clergy  still  found  it  to  their  interest  to  favor  the 
most  superstitious  errors  among  the  people,  for  superstition 
is  the  chain  with  which  priestcraft  binds  and  leads  captive 
the  souls  of  men.  Accordingly,  now  that  the  age  was  "  re- 
ligious," miracles  began  to  be  revived.  An  image  of  the 
Virgin  was  heard  to  speak  in  the  church  of  San  Silvestro, 
and  the  event  produced  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the 
people  that  the  region  around  the  church,  hitherto  neg- 
lected and  desolate,  was  presently  covered  with  dwellings. 
In  the  Rione  de*  Monti  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
appeared  in  a  haystack,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  considering  it  a  special  token  of  divine  regard,  rose 
in  arms  to  prevent  its  removal.  This  passion  for  miracle- 
mongering  once  kindled  it  soon  spread  to  other  countries, 
and  the  world  was  ag£un  filled  with  degradmg  superstitions. 

As  the  "  religious  "  spirit  was  thus  communicated  to  all 
things  the  fine  arts  began  to  be  a£fected.  Tasso  wrote  his 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  for  no  classic  or  heathen  subject 
would  now  win  an  audience,  as  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.  The 
Caracci  and  other  painters  drew  ideals  of  Christ  and  of  the 
saints,  full  of  devout  and  pensive  feeling.  Music  received 
a  new  direction,  and  from  this  period  is  to  be  dated  that 
exquisite  adaptation  of  haimony  to  the  sense  of  words  pre- 
sented in  the  service  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  conquest 
of  the  arts,  and  rendering  them  tributary  to  Rome,  greatly 
aided  in  promoting  the  reaction  which  had  now  so  thor- 
oughly set  in  against  the  deep  tide  of  the  Reformation. 

The  finances  of  the  Church  were  from  the  first  an  object 
of  great  solicitude  with  Sixtus  V.  By  rigid  economy 
and  dexterous  management  he  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  treasure,  (as  much,  say  some,  as  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  silver  scudi,)  which  he  carefully  preserved  in  the  castle 
of  San  Angelo.  This  treasure  was  only  to  be  touched  on 
special  emergencies.  It  might  be  used  for  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  for  recover- 
ing some  conquered  Catholic  province,  or  in  case  of  famine 
or  invasion. 

So  much  wealth,  however,  enable  Sixtus  V.  to  undertake 
many  useful  public  works,  and  he  spent  large  sums  in  im- 
proving or  beautifying  the  metropolitan  city.  The  want 
of  water  was  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quirinal 
and  Terminal  hills,  and  Sixtus  conferred  a  real  obligation 
on  the  city  when  he  constructed  the  Aqua  Felice,  an  aque- 
duct by  which  he  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles.  Sixtus  himself  greatly  exulted  in  this  achieve- 
ment, and  felt  a  just  and  worthy  flush  of  triumph  when  he 
saw  the  bright  stredm  diffudng  its  wealth  through  his  own 
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gdrdetis>  and  wheaa.  he  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fountain 
the  statue  of  Moses  fetching  water  from  the  rock  by  the 
potent  touch  ci  his  staff. 

In  surveying  the  relations  of  Rome  with  foreign  States 
Sixtus  was  concerned,  like  his  predecessors,  to  see  so  fair 
a  province  as  England  wholly  severed  from  the  Roman 
Church.  He  fully  entered  into  the  crusading  spirit  of 
Pius  y.,  and  was  overjoyed  when  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
rousing  Philip  ci  Spain  to  undertake  an  aggressive  expedi- 
tion. It  was  in  1587  that  this  armament,  styled  the  "  In- 
vincible Armada,"  equipped  at  an  enormous  expense  and 
protected  by  a  Pope's  blessing,  set  sail  for  the  British  coast. 
I%xtus  had  promised  the  Spanish  king  a  million  of  his  silver 
scudi  as  soon  as  the  first  English  sea-port  was  taken.  Pru- 
dent Pontiff!  Yet  more  faith  in  his  own  benison,  and  less 
carefcdness  for  his  purse,  would  have  better  comported  with 
his  profession.  The  result  of  that  expedition  is  well  known. 
God  himself  appeared  to  defend  the  last  asylum  of  the  re- 
formed faith»  Before  the  Armada  had  touched  the  land  a 
violent  storm  arose,  and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ships  was  completely  broken  up,  most  of  the  vessels  either 
foundering  at  sea  or  returning  home  in  a  shattered  and 
miserable  plight.  But  though  this  enterprise  wholly  failed, 
yet  Sixtus  Y.  lived  to  see  the  entire  success  of  the  reaction 
commenced  under  Paul  lY.,  so  far  at  least  as  respected  the 
checking  the  further  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
restoring  of  a  large  part  of  the  alienated  countries  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  France  the  reformed  religion  had  received  a  great 
blow  by  the  Huguenot  massacre.  Still  the  Protestants 
were  powerful,  and  seemed  so  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  due  balance  of  interests  in  the  realm  that  Henry  HI. 
often  favored  rather  than  oppressed  them.  This  soon  roused 
the  ire  of  the  priesthood ;  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  was  encour- 
aged ;  and,  eventually,  a  fanatic  named  Clement  found  ac- 
cess to  the  king's  private  chamber  and  there  stabbed  him 
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wiUi  a  poniard.  Siztus  did  not  conceal  his  delight  at  the 
perpetration  of  this  crime.  "  It  is  surely  the  hand  of  God,'' 
he  exclaimed,  "  who  thus  signifies  that  he  wiU  not  forsake 
either  France  or  his  own  Church !" 

In  Germany  the  Reformation  was,  perhaps,  more  com- 
plete than  anywhere  else ;  hut  even  here  it  began  now  to 
meet  with  serious  disasters.    The  Roman  party  had  rallied ; 
the  increased  vigor  infused  into  the  hierarchy  had  inspired 
it  with  boldness.     And  although  the  Inquisition  could  find 
no  home  in  the  countries,  watered  by  the  Rhine  and  Elbe, 
yet  the  Jesuits  could  do  the  work  of  proselytism  both  more 
surely  and  more  quietly.     Stealthily  they  crept  from  city 
to  city,  openly  avowing  their  mission  only  where  they  were 
sure  of  the  protection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.    Their 
schools  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  for  the  training  oi 
youth ;  and  while  their  skillful  address  gave  them  access  to 
innumerable  families, their  imscrupulous  consciences  permitted 
them  to  use  the  most  questionable  and  even  immoral  means 
to  reclaim  wanderers  to  the  fold  of  the  Pope.     Moreover, 
while  the  Protestants  were  divided  into  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  the  Romanists  were  all  united,  and  thoroughly  intent 
on  the  work  of  reconversion.     Thus  we  find  at  this  period 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Germany  publicly  reviving  cus- 
toms that  had  long  been  regarded  as  superstitious,  and  had 
sunk  into  contempt.     The  streets  were  again  filled  with 
processions;  the  vesper  and  matin  bells  were  daily  rung; 
relics  were  once  more  collected  and  laid  in  pompous  shrines; 
monasteries  were  reoccupied,  and  new  churches  for  Roman 
Catholic  worship  were  built.     One  bishop  alone  is  said  to 
have  founded  three  hundred,  which  the  traveler  may  still 
distinguish  by  their  tall  and  pointed  spires. 

But  although  Rome  had  been  compelled  to  tighten  her 
hold  on  her  remaining  possessions,  and  had  even  r^;amed 
some  that  were  well-nigh  gone,  there  was  much,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  was  irrecoverably  lost.  Her  universal  empire 
was  no  more.     Her  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men  had 
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received  a  fatal  blow.  Doubtless  she  had  stren^h  enough 
to  rally  for  a  time,  but  though  her  decline  may  be  lingering, 
it  must  ever  be  dated  from  the  day  of  her  mortal  struggle 
with  Luther.  Action  and  reaction  appear  to  be  the  eternal 
law  of  progression.  And  thus  the  temporary  revival  of  the 
papal  power  can  only  be  another  step  to  its  ultimate  disso- 
lution. 

Pope  Sixtus  y.  died  in  1590.  The  successes  he  had  en- 
joyed had  induced  him  to  cherish  the  wildest  designs.  He 
would  unite  all  Christian  nations  to  conquer  the  Turks ;  he 
woidd  capture  the  Holy  Land ;  he  would  cut  through  the 
desert  that  divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  so  restore  the  commerce  of  ancient  times ;  or,  he  would 
hew  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  out  of  its  solid  rock,  and  care- 
fully wrapping  it  round,  would  bring  it  to  Italy.  Success 
had  intoxicated  his  mind. 

At  the  hour  of  his  death  an  awful  storm  burst  over  Rome, 
and  the  superstitious  people,  hating  the  Pope  for  his  heavy 
taxation,  and,  marveling  at  his  glory,  said  that  Sixtus  had 
made  a  contract  with  tibe  devil,  by  whose  aid  he  had  risen 
from  step  to  step,  and  that  the  stipulated  period  having 
expired,  his  soul  had  been  carried  away  in  a  tempest. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM  SIXTUS  v.  TO  CLEMENT  VIH. — THE  RECOVBRT  OF 
FRANCE  TO  THE  PAPACY. — A.  D.  1590-1605. 

The  policy  pursued  by  Sixtus  V.  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  had  rendered  him,  as  we  have  seen,  exceedingly  un- 
popular. This  unpopularity  had  extended  to  zealous  Ro- 
manists abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  At  a  period  when  the 
Romish  Church  was  putting  forth  every  energy  to  recover 
her  lost  possessions  and  destroy  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  supreme  Pontiff  seemed  chiefly  intent  on  schemes 
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of  personal  aggrandizement,  or  at  best  on  projects  of  a  mere 
worldly  kind.  Instead  of  following  up  the  efforts  of  Gr^- 
017  XllL,  and  securing  the  great  advantages  which  the 
atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  placed  within 
his  reach — ^instead  of  utterly  crushing,  as  he  might,  the 
Protestant  party  in  France,  or  at  least  lending  a  ▼igorous 
support  to  the  League  which  the  Guises  had  there  formed 
against  Henry  lY.,  Sixtus  had  manifestly  inclined  to  favor 
the  new  king,  whose  bravery  and  many  noble  qualities  ex- 
cited his  highest  admiration.  It  so  happened,  therefore, 
that  notwithstanding  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Jesuits, 
enforced  by  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Spanish 
court,  Sixtus  had  always  wavered  between  conflicting  judg- 
ments, and  had  altogether  refrained  from  active  interference 
in  the  affiurs  of  Franco  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

With  the  zealous  Church  party  it  consequently  became 
now  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  choose  a  succes- 
sor whose  fidelity  to  the  Church  shotdd  be  beyond  suspicion 
or  doubt ;  and,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  conclave  elected 
one  who  had  been  a  personal  antagonist  of  the  late  Pontiff, 
the  Cardinal  Giovanni  Castagna. 

Urban  VII.,  however,  as  Castagna  chose  to  be  called, 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  gratify  his  adherents  by  any 
signal  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church.  He  died  in 
twelve  days'  time  after  his  election,  and  the  struggles  of 
the  conclave  recommenced.  But  a  second  time  the  contest 
issued  in  giving  the  tiara  to  a  member  of  the  Jesuit  party, 
the  strength  of  which  was  now  well-nigh  invincible. 

Gregory  XIY.,  the  successful  candidate,  lost  no  time  in 
justifying  the  reliance  which  had  been  placed  on  him. 
From  the  first  he  resolved  that  his  utmost  exertions  should 
be  employed  to  reestablish  the  papal  authority  in  France. 
Writing  to  the  princes  of  the  League,  he  said,  "Continue  to 
persevere,  and  make  no  halt  until  you  have  attained  the  end 
of  your  course.  Inspired  by  God,  wk  have  come  to  your 
assistance.     First,  we  send  you  money,  and  that  more  than 
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We  can  affcnrd ;  next,  we  dispatch  our  ntmcio,  Landrianoi 
wliose  efibrts  shall  bring  back  all  who  have  deserted  from 
your  banners ;  and,  lastly,  we  send  you  our  dear  son  and 
nephew,  Brcole  Sfondrato,  with  cavalry  and  infantry  to  de- 
fend you  by  force  of  arms.  Should  you  yet  require  more, 
we  Tnll  provide  you  with  that  also." 

In  fact,  the  new  Pontiff  was  heartily  bent  on  that  which 
now  seemed  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Jesuit  and 
High-Church  party — ^the  recovery  of  France  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Pope.  To  this  object,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  new  crusade,  and  one  of  the  greatest  exigency,  Greg- 
ory was  determined  to  apply  all  the  treasures,  if  they  were 
Heeded,  which  had  been  so  carefully  hoarded  by  Sixtus  Y. 
For  several  months  in  succession  he  sent  fifteen  thousand 
scudi  each  month  to  support  the  army  of  the  League ;  and 
he  would  doubtless  have  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his 
treasury  in  what  he  considered  so  holy  a  cause,  had  not 
death  unexpectedly  cut  short  his  bigoted  and  sangumary 
career. 

Innocent  IX.,  who  succeeded  Gregory,  belonged  to  the 
same  party,  and  discovered  as  much  zeal  as  his  predeces- 
sor in  behalf  of  its  views ;  but  age  and  infirmity  unfitted  him 
for  his  office,  and  prevented  his  engaging  with  activity  in 
the  fierce  conflicts  then  disturbing  the  world.  Even  his 
audiences  were  held  as  he  reclined  upon  a  couch  ;  and  in 
less  than  two  months  he  left  the  toils  and  the  honors  of 
the  popedom  to  another. 

By  the  election  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  1592,  the  papal 
chair  received  an  occupant  of  longer  continuance,  the  Car- 
dinal Aldobandrino,  to  whom  the  possession  fell,  being  as 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  origin  was  comparatively  ob- 
scure, and  it  was  only  by  the  force  of  a  powerful  genius, 
and  by  the  most  diligent  industry,  that  he  had  risen  to  so 
exalted  a  post  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  becom- 
ing Pope  he  retained  his  laborious  habits,  and  dispatched 
the  diversified  business  of  his  new  ofiSce  with  exemplary 
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punotualit  J.  Early  in  the  morning  he  gave  directions  to 
his  ministers,  and  disposed  of  afifairs  on  hand,  and  in  the  after- 
noon he  held  audiences  of  all  those  who  wished  for  his  aid. 
His  knowledge  of  the  details  of  husiness  was  so  large  and 
exact,  that  he  often  enlightened  his  ministers  themselves  in 
their  own  particular  departments.  So  active  and  industrious 
was  his  disposition,  that  when  asked,  "In  what  he  took 
most  pleasure,"  he  replied,  "  In  everything  or  nothmg." 

No  one  could  accuse  Clement  of  self-indulgence,  or  in- 
deed of  self-seeking  in  any  way.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
not  wholly  meritorious.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  popes 
to  act  Uke  those  who  immediately  preceded  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  time  for  such  Abuses  of  the  papal  office  had  gone 
by.  The  Pope  must  now  attend  to  all  the  onerous  duties 
of  his  two-fold  dignity,  as  the  sovereign  of  a  State,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Gross  neglect  of 
these  duties  would  mevitably  have  been  punished  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  his  supporters,  of  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  priesthood — ^both  of  his  subjects  and  his  brethren.  So 
that  while  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  multifarious  con- 
cerns of  the  popedom,  Clement  chose,  either  from  inclina- 
tion or  from  policy,  to  be  punctiliously  observant  of  the 
rites  of  religion.  He  duly  confessed  and  celebrated  mass, 
and  in  every  way  labored  hard  for  at  least  the  reputation 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

Like  his  predecessors,  Clement  early  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  France,  where  Henry  IV.  was  still 
maintaining  a  severe  struggle  with  the  princes  of  the 
League,  and  was  scarcely  able,  in  face  of  so  powerful  a  caa- 
federacy,  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  intact.  Henry,  whose 
religion  was  wholly  of  a  political  nature — that  is,  was  ever 
made  by  him  the  instrument  of  political  ends — ^was  now 
strongly  mclined  to  conform  to  the  Romish  faith.  He 
hoped  in  thb  way  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  nation, 
which  was  still,  by  a  large  majority,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  priests.     Had  Henry  been  a  conscientious  Protestant 
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he  mighty  perhaps,  have  efifected  as  much  toward  Protest- 
antizing France,  as  had  ah'eady  been  accomplished  in  En- 
gland. It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  a  powerful  and  numer- 
ous body  in  the  State  who  were  heartily  Protestant  looked 
up  to  him  as  their  leader;  and  how  much  could  be  per- 
formed under  such  circumstances,  in  those  days  of  despotic 
monarchy,  by  a  resolute  and  determined  prince,  we  see 
abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  our  own  Hemy 
VUI.  Buty  alas !  base  passions  are  too  frequently  a  stronger 
stimulus  than  any  sense  of  duty;  and  thus  the  Enghsh 
monarch  succeeded  where  the  French  king  so  lamentably 
failed. 

During  the  popedom  of  Sixtus  Y .  Henry  lY.  had  shown 
symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  recant  his  Protestant  profes- 
sion ;  but  Sixtus  placed  so  little  faith  in  his  promises,  and 
was  so  apprehensive  of  his  inancerity,  that  he  gave  him 
very  little  encouragement  to  persevere.  Clement  VIII. 
also  felt  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  the  welfare  of  Ro- 
manism in  France,  if,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bosom  of 
the  papal  Church,  Henry  should  in  a  few  months  return  to 
the  ranks  he  had  deserted.  Influenced  by  these  views,  the 
Pope  received  a  messenger  whom  Hemy  had  sent  upon 
this  errand  in  a  very  guarded  manner ;  and  it  was  not  imtil 
there  was 'evidently  no  other  alternative  for  the  French 
monarch  but  that  of  becoming  a  Catholic  or  abdicating  his 
crown — not  until  the  Jesuits  in  France  had  done  their 
work  so  surely  that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  Henry's 
continuing  faithful  to  his  new  vows — ^that  Clement  would 
consent  to  receive  him  to  the  Romish  communion,  and  to 
give  him  absolution  for  all  his  past  heresies. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  these  conditions  were  ful- 
filled ;  for,  in  1593,  Henry  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his 
cause  the  principal  leaders  of  the  League,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  did  not  hesitate  basely  to  sacrifice  his  party  and 
his  fdth.  The  tide  of  fortime  immediately  turned  in  his 
favor ;  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  his  authority,  (fiur. 
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bereft  of  their  political  leaders,  the  sincere  Prdtestatitfei  ir^sn 
far  too  weak  to  continue  the  struggle,)  and,  ih  1505,  the 
Pope's  acceptance  of  his  fealty,  and  the  ratification  of  hb 
apostasy  from  the  reformed  faith,  were  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter.  The  Pontiff  sat  upon  a  lofty  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  all  attired  in  their  most  splen- 
did robes.  Henry's  petition  was  then  read  aloud,  while  his 
representative,  a  French  nobleman,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope  in  a  posture  of  profound  humility.  Touch- 
ing him  with  a  light  wand,  Clement  pronounced  his  abso- 
lution, and  then  bade  him  arise. 

Thus  far  had  the  Jesuits  successfully  carried  their  enter- 
prise of  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  Reformaticm.  The 
recovery  of  France  was  the  greatest  ci  thdr  triumphs.  To 
lose  France  would  have  been  the  severest  blow  possible  to 
the  papacy,  excepting,  jperhaps,  the  loss  of  Spain.  These 
two  powers  had  ever  been  Rome's  firmest  and  biost  im- 
portant allies,  and  when  there  was  danger  of  both  <^  them 
abandoning  the  Church,  the  Jesuits  alone  undertook  to  re- 
clum  them.  They  had  accomplished  the  task  in  Spain  by 
the  terrible  Inquisition,  and  m  France  by  the  more  subtUe 
means  of  State  intrigue  and  private  education.  Great  was 
the  glorying  of  the  order,  and  great  it  well  might  be,  over 
these  rich  trophies  of  their  sagacity,  their  courage,  and  their 
perseverance.  Would  that  such  noble  qualities  had  been 
devoted  to  a  holy  cause,  and  not  to  the  enslaving  of  the 
mind  and  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  soul ! 

France  being  safely  restored  to  allegiance,  the  Pontiff 
found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  secular  and  more  domestic 
affsurs  of  the  popedom,  and,  in  the  course  he  adopted,  be- 
trayed that  unscrupulously  tyrannical  bias  which  has  so 
generally  characterized  the  popes,  and  which  disgraced 
Clement  as  much  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  city  and  State  of  Ferrara  had  been  ruled  for  many 
generations  by  the  noble  family  of  Este ;  and  although  the 
pontiff  particularly  Julius  IL,  had  often  laid  claim  to 
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their  possesions  as  an  ancient  fief  of  the  Chiirch,  they  had 
been  able  notwithstanding  to  maintain  their  rights  until 
now.  Under  the  two  Alfonsos,  Ferrara  had  become  the 
resort  of  fiteratnre  and  science.  Ariosto,  Boiardo,  and 
Tasso,  haye  all  snng  of  the  beanty,  the  gayety,  and  the  re- 
finement which  abounded  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  I.,  and 
which  continued  in  almost  equal  measure  during  the  reign 
or  his  son  Alfonso  II.  At  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1597, 
he  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Oesare  d'Este,  a  near  relative ; 
and  now  that  the  direct  line  of  succession  was  extinct,  the 
papal  court  resolved  on  renewing  its  claims  to  the  estate. 

Cesare  was  unhappfly  in  no  position  to  make  efiectual  re- 
sistance. His  rights  were  incontestable,  but  he  was  himself 
comparatively  unknown,  even  to  his  own  subjects,  and  the 
princes  who  might  have  uded  him  were  overawed  by  the 
menaces  of  the  Pope.  Driven  almost  to  despair,  the  new 
duke  appealed  at  length  to  Henry  IV.,  believing  that  if  he 
could  obtain  it,  the  support  of  so  renowned  a  warrior  would 
prove  of  greater  force  than  even  papal  denunciations,  and 
would  inspire  his  timid  friends  with  courage  to  undertake 
his  cause.  But  Henry  was  just  then  too  anxious  to  concil- 
iate the  court  of  Rome  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  the 
unhappy  Cesare  was  ultimately  glad  to  save  himself  from 
excommunication  and  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  Church 
by  surrendering  to  the  Pope  both  his  crown  and  his  private 
estates.  In  May,  1698,  Clement  entered  Ferrara  to  take 
possession  of  the  government,  and  Ferrara,  deprived  of  its 
court,  its  sovereign,  and  its  metropolitan  title,  was  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town. 

The  popedom  of  Clement  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
enjoy  an  unruffled  course  of  prosperity.  Not  long  after  this 
important  accesinon  to  both  his  power  and  wealth,  his 
peace  was  disturbed  by  contentions  within  the  Church  it- 
self. A  fierce  theological  controversy  broke  out  Jjetween 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans,  into  which,  as  supreme 
Pontiff,  Clement  was  compelled  to  enter.    His  behavior  on 
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this  occasion  did  not,  as  we  shall  see,  redound  much  more 
to  his  honor  than  in  the  affair  of  Ferrara. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
order,  the  Jesuits  had  adopted  the  theological  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  is  known  in  the  Roman  Church  by  the 
name  of  the  ^'AngeUcal  Doctor."  Of  these  doctrmal  views 
the  Dominicans  had  always  been  r^;arded  as  the  author- 
ized expositors,  and  the  Jesuits  made  no  pretensions  at  first 
to  dispute  with  them  this  honorable  prerc^tive.  They 
were  not  then  so  intent  on  exalting  themselves  as  on  ser- 
ving the  papacy,  by  diffusing  far  and  wide  whatever  was 
accepted  by  the  Church  as  the  orthodox  creed.  But  in 
the  marvelous  stride  made  by  the  new  order  to  the  chief 
seats  of  rank  and  riches,  a  spirit  of  haughty  impatience 
took  the  place  of  their  former  zealous  humility.  The  Jes- 
uits could  not  readily  brook  the  assumption  of  any  out  of 
their  own  order  to  be  their  teachers  and  guides.  They 
found,  moreover,  or  asserted  that  they  foimd,  the  Domini- 
can doctrines  a  great  hindrance  in  their  contests  with  Prot- 
estants ;  and  with  that  disregard  of  mere  truth  which  has 
made  them  odiously  proverbial,  they  determined  on  reject- 
ing doctrines  which,  whether  true  or  false,  impeded  their 
triumphant  march.  Aquinas  had  taught,  and  the  Domini- 
cans stoutly  maintained  the  very  doctrine  which  Calvin 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  his  creed,  "  that  some  are  pre- 
destined to  eternal  blessedness,  and  others  to  eternal  dam- 
nation." This  identity  of  view  between  a  portion  of  the 
Romanist  and  an  important  portion  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  greatly  interfered  with  those  indiscriminate  and 
fierce  assaults  which  the  Jesuits  were  wont  to  make  upon 
the  entire  Protestant  faith.  They  found  themselves  some- 
times in  an  impleasantly  false  position,  as  antagonists  of  un- 
comprombing  hostility  to  Protestantism  in  every  shade  and 
form,  yet  pledged  to  the  support  of  some  of  the  very  doc- 
trines which  Protestants  themselves  maintained.  They  re- 
solved, therefore,  without  demur,  to  alter  their  creed;  and 
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fbiihwith  ado|>tiiig  the  dootiine  of  free-will,  they  urged 
tliis  with  all  their  accustomed  yehemence  and  boldness. 

But  such  a  departure  from  ancient  precedent  and  from 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  inflamed  to  the  fiercest  ani- 
mosity that  spirit  of  jealousy  which  the  Dominicans  had 
already  begun  to  feel  toward  the  Jesuits.  A  controversy 
commenced  between  them,  which  was  ultimately  referred 
to  the  Pope,  who  held  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  meetings, 
and  was  present  at  thirty-seven  disputations,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  reconciling  the  bitter  disputants. 

Clement's  mind  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  ancient  and 
mote  orthodox  opinions;  and  had  he  been  governed  by  no 
other  consideration  than  a  regard  for  what  he  held  to  be 
true,  his  decision  would  doubtless  have  been  clearly  given 
in  their  favor.  But  Clement  had  learned,  like  too  many  of 
the  popes,  the  art  of  dissembUi^,  and  expediency  was  the 
motive  which  mostly  directed  his  actions.  The  Jesuits  were 
now  the  spiritual  army  of  the  Church.  To  their  prowess 
was  she  indebted  for  recovering  her  lost  possessions,  and 
by  their  aid  alone  could  she  hope  to  extend  or  preserve  her 
authority.  Fearful  of  o£fending  so  powerful  a  body ;  over- 
awed also  by  the  threat  which  they  now  distinctly  uttered 
— a  threat  always  harsh  to  pontifical  ears^-of  summoning  a 
general  council  of  the  Church,  Clement  silently  abandoned 
the  cause  which  his  judgment  approved,  and  on  various 
excuses  abstained  from  pronouncing  a  definitive  sentence. 
The  feebleness  and  vacillation  of  the  FoniiS,  produced  by 
advancing  age,  were  rapidly  bringing  on  disturbances,  both 
in  the  Church  and  the  State,  which  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trcH,  when  he  was  released  from  the  cares  of  his  office,  and 
called  to  hia  final  account,  in  1605. 


The  century  through  which  we  have  just  passed  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  eventful  and  momentous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Romish  Church.     At  its  commencement,  she 
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was  fast  declining  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  because  of 
the  monstrous  depravity  of  her  clergy,  from  the  Pope  to 
the  priest.  When  Luther  and  the  first  reformers  openly 
denounced  her  corruptions  they  found  willing  and  attentive 
hearers.  The  doom  of  the  papacy  seemed  to  be  close  at 
hand.  It  is  not  the  express  object  of  this  work  to  exhibit 
all  the  causes  which  prevented  so  desirable  a  consummation, 
but  some  of  the  most  efficient  means  which  were  employed, 
the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  outward  reformation  of 
the  clergy,  have  come  within  its  scope,  and  have  passed 
before  the  reader's  review.  The  course  of  the  "  man  of  sin" 
was  not  yet  fully  run,  and  the  time  has  not  ereai  now  arrived 
for  the  perfect  understanding  of  that  "  mystery  oi  imquitj." 
The  sixteenth  century  beheld  him  withered,  and  drooping, 
and  ready  to  die ;  it  also  witnessed  his  partial  restoration  to 
strength.  But  it  further  saw  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family  emancipated  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  had  held 
them  for  ages,  and  manfully  asserting  their  right  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  Liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  independency  of  private  judgment,  are  emphaticallf 
heir-looms  of  the  German  reformers,  which,  in  spite  of  thar 
errors,  will  ever  endear  their  names  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian.  Viewing  the  enslaving  system  in  which  thej 
had  been  tnuned,  we  should  not  be  so  much  surprised  at 
the  defects  or  mistakes  with  which  they  may  be  chargeable, 
as  at  the  amount  of  Scriptural  and  essential  truth  which 
they  were  enabled  to  embrace  and  uphold.  It  must  ever 
be  remembered  that  it  was  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome  that 
these  venerated  teachers  of  our  faith  sprang.  So  from  dark 
caverns  do  clear  streams  of  water  leap  forth,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Almighty,  to  refresh  and  enliven  the  earth. 


lart  ittuttli. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PONTIFICATES  OF  LEO  XI.  AND  PAUL  V. THE  JESUITS  IN 

VENICE. — A.  D.  ieo&-ieo7.. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  reaction  which  followed 
«o  swiftly  on  the  great  Reformation,  the  character  of  the 
Boman  pontifis  underwent  a  remarkable  change.  Men  of 
activity  and  energy,  not  mere  men  of  pleasure,  were  now 
ehosen  to  steer  through  troubled  waters  the  ''bark  of 
St.  Peter."  Attention  was  paid  not  only  to  the  personal 
influence,  but  also  the  personal  qualities  of  a  candidate  for 
the  tiara.  Hardly  would  a  Leo  X.,  much  less  an  Alexander 
YI.,  have  now  succeeded  in  winning  the  suffrages  of  the 
conclave. 

To  this  marked  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  popes 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribed  the  success  of  the  re- 
action. The  world  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  so  vast 
a  revolution  as  that  of  throwing  off  altogether  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope.  Still  it  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
perceive  that  the  teachers  of  Christianity  ought  not  to  be 
the  foremost  in  breaking  its  precepts.  But,  thanks  to 
Xiuther,  this  fault  was  mended.  There  was  at  least  a  re- 
^rd  for  outward  propriety  among  those  who  claimed  to 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  apostles.  The  name  of  priest  was  no 
longer,  as  it  had  been,  a  by-word  of  reproach  for  gross 
covetousness,  immorality,  and  irreligion.    At  least  the  sem- 
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blance  of  the  yirtues  opposed  to  these  vices  was  assumed; 
nor  would  it  be  fair  to  deny  to  some  of  the  pontiffs  the 
meed  of  praise  for  self-denying  zeal  and  rigid  integrity, 
although  coupled,  f(n*  the  most  part,  with  a  fierce  bigotry 
which  horribly  caricatured  the  fair  features  of  religion. 

With  the  Jesmts  in  her  van,  and  the  Inquisition  in  her 
rear,  the  Romish  Church  had  started  afresh  in  a  victorious 
career  of  delusion  and  priestcraft.  By  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  much  territory  which  had  seemed  lost 
was  wholly  regained.  France,  with  some  of  the  German 
States,  had  returned  to  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
march  of  Protestantism  was,  to  all  appearance,  triumphantlj 
repressed — ^but  in  appearance  alone.  Who  can  effectually 
hinder  the  progress  of  truth  ?  K  aught  seems  to  hinder  it, 
is  not  the  hindrance  converted  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Most  High  into  the  means  of  its  surer  and  wider  conquests? 
Although,  therefore,  the  downfall  of  Rome  was  arrested 
when  it  appeared  most  imminent,  it  was  only  deferred  in 
order  that  the  stupendous  power  of  that  superstition  which 
had  so  enslaved  men's  minds  might  be  the  better  under- 
stood, that  we  might  not  be  tempted  to  underrate  the 
mischievous  potency  of  error,  that  yet  a  purer  form 
of  truth  might  be  arrayed  against  the  monster,  and  that  its 
ultimate  destruction  might  be  the  more  complete,  the 
more  instructive  to  the  world,  the  more  advantageous  to 
the  Church. 

For  a  while,  therefore,  we  shall  seethe  papacy  rearing  its 
head  hke  some  tall  tree,  loftily  and  proudly  as  ever.  But  we 
may  also  perceive,  in  spite  of  its  flourishing  aspect,  indubitable 
marks  of  decay.  These  we  shall  find  widening  and  deepen- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  growing  daily  more  appar- 
ent and  more  fatal,  until,  weakened  by  its  own  corrupt- 
ness, scathed  by  the  rough  hands  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
it  is  stripped  and  shattered  amid  the  storms  of  a  revolu- 
tionary age ;  and  if  left  still  standing,  left  only  a  headless 
trunk,  the  seared  and  blasted  relic  of  its  streiq^tih,  attesting 
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indeed  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  likewise  publishing  the 
jnst  and  awful  retributions  of  an  almighty  and  holy  Ood. 

The  first  Pope  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who,  in 
1005,  ascended  the  throne  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent VIII.,  held  his  honors  but  a  very  short  period.  Be- 
longing to  the  Medici  family,  he  very  naturally  assumed 
the  title  of  Leo  XI. ;  but  the  title  was  scarcely  adopted  be- 
fore death  discrowned  and  disrobed  its  owner.  After  a 
reign  ci  only  twenty-six  days,  Leo  XI.  died,  oppressed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  great  wdght  of  responsibility  suddenly  im- 
posed upon  him. 

Party  spirit  ran  so  high  in  the  conclave  that  all  were 
prepared  to  contest  the  ensuing  election  with  the  utmost 
yehemence.  They  carried  the  struggle  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  could  only  arrive  at  the  needful  degree  of  concord  by 
relinquishing  all  their  candidates,  and  choosing  a  man  who 
belonged  to  no  party,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  both  Span- 
iards and  Frenchmen  were  willing  to  give  their  votes.  The 
object  of  their  choice  was  the  Cardinal  Borghese. 

Paul  Y.  had  raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  station 
by  his  ability  and  industry  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  The 
quiet  pursuit  of  his  occupation,  and  his  habit  of  remaining 
buried  among  books  and  papers,  had  secured  him  from 
the  enmity  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have  accounted 
him  a  rival.  That  he  should  be  chosen  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  the  Church  might  well  have  excited  his  own  aston- 
iishment,  and  actually  led  hun  to  imagine  that  he  owed  it  to 
the  special  favor  and  direct  interposition  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  his  whole  deportment  now 
-underwent  a  sudden  and  striking  change.  He  resolved  on 
elevating  the  character  of  the  papacy  by  his  own  example, 
and  by  rigorously  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  Church.  Per- 
haps it  was  partly  a  fanatical  bent  of  mind,  and  partly  his 
former  studies  in  canonical  law,  that  induced  him  to  attach 
H  higher  value  to  the  papal  oflSce  than  even  his  predecet- 
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8ors  had  done.  He  declared  ihat  as  he  had  been  raified  to 
this  post  not  by  men  but  by  the  wiU  of  God,  he  was  in 
duty  bound  to  guard  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church, 
and  that  he  would  rather  risk  his  life  than  be  found  mouth- 
ful to  so  high  a  trust. 

To  uphold  these  prerogatives  in  foreign  States,  and  es- 
pecially where  they  were  in  danger  ci  attack  from  the 
prevalence  of  Protestant  sentiments,  recent  popes  had  adopt- 
ed the  method  of  sending  agents  to  f(»reign  courts,  whom 
they  called  nuncios,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  papal  see.  Already  had  these  appoint- 
ments occasioned  jealousies  and  disputes  in  numerous 
States ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Paul  Y.,  the  impertinences 
of  the  functionaries  in  question  were  intolerably  aggrravated, 
as  the  high  pretensions  6f  the  Pope  were  quickly  commn- 
nicated  to  his  subordinates  in  office.  And  to  sudi  a  pitch 
were  these  petensions  pushed,  that  the  Pcmtiff  even  asserted 
that  none  but  himself  had  right  to  control  or  regulate  the 
intercourse  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  snj 
nation  whatever. 

Although  these  extravagances  were  productive  of  much 
inconvenience  to  the  Italian  States,  they  were  hardly  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope. 
But  in  Venice  the  interference  of  the  nuncio  proceeded  to. 
such  lengths  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  republic,  and 
fierce  disputes  were  the  result.  .  First  oi  all,  the  Venetiaiis 
were  obstructed  in  their  commercial  pursuits ;  their  fisher- 
ies and  other  establishments  on  the  Po  were  rudely  dis- 
turbed, 80  that  they  were  obliged  to  protect  them  with 
armed  vessels,  and  even  to  seize  on  certain  subjects  ai  the 
Pope  by  way  of  reprisal.  Then  the  prosperity  of  the  Ve- 
netian press,  which  had  raised  itself  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence tn  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  century,  was  sedu- 
lously diminished  by  incessant  prohibitions  of  books  at  the 
pap^  court.  These  prohibitions  were  so  multiplied  as  both 
to  prove  very  vexatious  to  the  free  tigmi  of  Yeaioe,  and 
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yery  injarious  to  her  trade.  All  Protestant  books,  all 
writings  that  reflected  on  the  clergy,  all  works  that  departed 
from  Rome's  standards  of  orthodoxy,  ev^i  the  entire  pro- 
ductions of  any  author  who  had  once  incurred  censure, 
were  included  in  the  prohibited  list  And  so  far  was  the 
mean  spirit  oi  commercial  jealousy  indulged,  that  those 
richly  ornamented  missals  and  breviaries  for  which  Venice 
was  so  renowned,  were  put  out  of  request  by  the  alterations 
which  were  continually  and  purposely  made  at  Rome,  and 
with  which  only  the  Roman  booksellers  could  become  im- 
mediately conversant.  ^ 

The  Venetians  had  long  been  cherishing  on  these  ac- 
counts a  secret  disgust  at  the  much-abused  power  of  Rome. 
They  now  determined  to  retaliate  on  the  Pope  by  enacting 
severe  laws  for  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  restraining 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  new  churches. 

Rome's  arrogant  priestly  spirit  promptly  took  the  alarm. 
The  pens  ci  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  other  eminent  Jes- 
uits, were  put  in  instant  requisilion  to  denounce  such  pro- 
Ume  usurpations,  and  never  were  papal  pretensions  swelled 
to  a  greater  height  than  by  these  men — ^the  very  men  who 
most  candidly  confess  and  strongly  deplore  the  vices  of  the 
papacy  in  her  former  days.  "  It  is  for  the  priest,"  said 
they,  "to  judge  the  emperor,  not  the  emperor  the  priest ; 
it  would  be  absurd  for  the  sheep  to  pretend  to  judge  the 
shepherd.  So  also  the  clergyman  is  exempt  from  all  bur- 
dens, whether  on  person  or  property ;  he  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Christ." 

Starting  from  so  false  a  ccHiception  of  the  relations  ap- 
pointed in  Scripture  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock,  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  arrive  at  such  unscriptural  conclusions. 
If  they  had  recognized  the  truth  which  our  Saviour  so  dis- 
tinctly proclaimed  respecting  all  believers — "All  ye  are 
brethren ;"  if  they  had  not  been  seduced  by  a  selfish  regard 
for  their  caste  to  arrogate  exclusively  to  the  clergy  those 
titles  and  privileges  which  belong  to  all  believers  alike,  they 

19 
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would  not  have  rushed  into  Buch  tyFBmucal  and  atterly 
nMmstitras  doctrines  as  those  we  have  cited. 

Venice  also  had  learned  doctors,  and  she  opposed  to 
BaroniuB  and  BeDarmine  the  acute  Paolo  Sarpi.  The  mw 
which  he  took,  though  not  altogether  Scriptural,  was  yet 
so  evidently  grounded  on  Scripture  that  his  enenodes  stigma* 
tized  him  as  a  Protestant  at  heart.  But  the  calunmy  was 
unhappily  false.  Paolo  Sarpi  read  mass,  ^ke  a  faithful 
papist,  every  day  of  his  life. 

In  conducting  this  controversy  Sarpi  drew  a  meet  just  dis- 
tinction between  secular  and  spiritual  authority.  <<  Tempo- 
ral government,"  said  he,  ^*  belongs  to  the  prince ;  spirit- 
ual government  to  the  Pope.  The  prince  judges  every  man, 
and  may  demand  tribute  from  aB.  In  aU  tlungs  the  cleigj 
owe  him  an  equal  obedience  with  the  huty.  The  Pope's 
jurisdiction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex^umefy  spiritual  Did 
Christ  exercise  a  temporal  jurisdiction?  Neither  to  St. 
Peter,  nor  to  his  successors,  could  behave  transferred  what 
he  did  not  chum  for  himself." 

While  theologians  were  carrying  on  this  pol^nical  war 
the  Venetians  elected  a  new  doge,  Leonwdo  Dooato,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  party  most  opposed  to  Rome,  and 
whose  chief  advocate  was  Paolo  Sarpi.-  Confident  tiiat 
reconciliation  was  now  out  of  the  question,.  Paul  V.  re- 
solved  to  have  recourse  to  those  once  potent  weapons,  cen- 
sures and  excommunications.  In  April,  1606,  a  senteuce 
of  excommunication  was  formally  proDOimced  m  the  Vati- 
can upon  the  doge,  the  senate,  and  the  vrhoie  government 
of  Venice.  That  it  might  lack  none  of  the  terrors  of  an- 
cient denunciaticms,  Paul  espec»lly  tef^red  to  the  most 
omnipotent  of  his  predecessors,  particularly  Innocent  III. ; 
and  in  imitatxon  of  the  stem  promptitude  oi  those  exem- 
plars, he  allowed  only  a  few  days'  interval  for  reoantatioa 
and  submission,  after  the  lapse  of  which,  eXL  churches,  con- 
vents, and  chapels  in  the  Venetian  territoiy  were  to  be  laid 
vnder  interdict^  and  |NX»hibited  from  peifomii^'  divide  ser* 
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vice.  The  Yeoetian  clergy  were  ordered  to  announce  this 
decree  from  their  pulpits,  to  affix  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
church-doors,  and  to  execute  all  .its  provisions  to  the  last 
tittle,  under  pain  of  the  heaviest  penalties,  both  divine  and 
human. 

But  thicH^h  the  papacy  thus  proved  that  it  had  lost  none 
of  its  resolution  or  arrogance,  it  found  to  its  sore  disappoint- 
ment that  times  had  vastly  changed.  The  clergy  of  Venice, 
almost  to  a  man,  resolved  on  obeying  the  doge  rather  than 
the  Pope.  The  former  issued  a  short  proclamatkm,  calmly 
declaring  that  the  republic  would  maintain  her  soverign  au- 
thority, and  that  she  "  acknowledged  no  superior  in  worldly 
things  but  God  alone."  She  desired  her  faithful  clergy  to 
continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  all,  with 
the  insignificant  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  Theatines,  and 
Capuchins,  proceeded  just  as  before  in  the  daily  perform- 
ance of  the  rites  of  the  Church. 

The  Jesuits  were  strangely  perplexed.  They  begged 
advice  from  their  general,  but  he,  equally  astoimded,  refer- 
red the  matter  to  the  Pope.  Paid  V.  sternly  replied  that 
this  was  a  case  in  which  no  compromise,  no  "mental  reser- 
vations," would  be.  allowed.  They  must  either  comply 
with  the  interdict,  or,  shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  quit 
Venice  never  to  return.  They  promptly  obeyed ;  and  em- 
barking in  their  boats,  took  refuge  in  the  papal  dominions. 

The  churches  thus  left  vacant  were  easily  supplied  with 
priests,  and  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  soon  occurring, 
it  was  solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  a  more 
than  commonly  numerous  procession.  Venice  stoutly  main- 
tained her  independence  in  spite  of  the  Pontiff. 

Paul  V.  was  absolutely  enraged  at  this  daring  resistance 
of  papal  authority,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  avenge  himself. 
Sometimes  he  thought  of  war,  and  these  thoughts  were  re- 
ciprocated by  the  republic.  The  latter  even  went  so  far  as 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  could  that 
have  been  obtained,  would  probsUj;  have  baaa  the  finrt  to 
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commence  hostilities.  The  Pope  also  applied  to  Philip  of 
Spain  for  help ;  but  neither  Henry  nor  Philip  was  disposed 
to  draw  sword  in  a  quarrel  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
blazed  into  a  war  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  through- 
out the  world. 

ETentually  recourse  was  had  to  the  milder  arts  of  diplo- 
macy. Venice  received  the  legates  of  the  Pope,  and  Paul 
again  hoped  to  succeed  in  reestablishing  papal  authority 
in  that  State  without  any  diminution  of  its  ancient  vigor. 
And  virtually  they  did  succeed.  It  was  rather  pride  than 
principle  that  had  engaged  the  republic  in  the  quarrel 
And  so  well  did  the  Ponti£f  know  this,  that  although  the 
haughty  Venetians  would  only  consent  to  pass  a  vague  res- 
olution that  ''the  republic  would  conduct  herself  hence- 
forth with  her  accustomed  piety/'  Paul  readily  accepted  it 
as  implying  a  promise,  that  assertions  would  no  more  be 
made  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  afEEurs  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PONTIFICATE   OF   PAUL  V. — JESUIT   SUCCESSES    AND   RISE    OF 

JANSENISM. — A.  D.  1607-1621. 

From  her  recent  struggles,  the  papacy  had  doubtless  suf- 
fered a  severe  check  in  her  hasty  march  to  overtake  the 
power  she  had  formerly  enjoyed,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  her  best  servants,  the  Jesuits,  and  their  capacity 
for  yet  greater  achievements  had  been  rendered  more  appar- 
ent. The  popes  had  now  been  twice  brought  into  coUision 
with  the  growing  spirit  of  independence  in  the  European  na- 
tions. In  the  first  instance,  she  waged  battle  with  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  France  under  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  second, 
with  that  of  Venice  under  Lecmardo  Dcoiato  and  Paolo 
SarpL  The  Jesuits  were  the  authors  of  both  ocmflicts.  In 
the  former  they  triumphed,  and  were  thenudves  reodved 
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into  special  favor  by  the  monarch  whom  they  had  subdued. 
In  the  latter 'their  success  was  less  apparent,  for  they  them- 
selyes  were  banished ;  yet  they  succeeded  in  compelling 
eyen  haughty  Venice  to  retract  the  proud  assertion  of  her 
sovereign  rights  over  clergy  as  well  as  laity. 

Nor  was  this  only  in  southern  Europe  that  these  inde- 
fatigable servants  of  the  papacy  had  exercised  their  talents. 
In  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  they  had  made  vigorous 
attempts  to  regain  what  the  Reformation  had  taken  away, 
and  in  Russia  to  establish,  for  the  first  time,  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope.  In  Sweden  and  Russia  they  failed ; 
but  in  Poland  the  spirit  of  religious  strife  was  thoroughly 
roused,  and  gross  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  the  Protestant 
party.  A  nobleman,  riding  in  his  carriage,  perceived  an 
aged  evangelical  minister,  named  Barkou,  approaching  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  instantly  gave  orders  to  his 
coachman  to  drive  over  the  venerable  man,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly struck  down,  and  died  of  the  injuries  he  received. 
This  is  only  a  solitary  example  of  the  persecution  which 
broke  out  in  Poland  at  Jesuit  instigation. 

In  some  of  the  German  States,  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits 
was  yet  more  remariuible.  Animated  by  a  zeal  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  and  admirably  trained  to  the  task  of  beguil- 
ing the  simple-minded,  they  made  converts  on  every  side. 
Studying  the  art  of  oratory  with  diligence,  they  contrived 
to  fill  their  churches  with  eager  listeners,  while  those  of  the 
Protestants  were  comparatively  empty.  Their  skill  also  in 
controversy  usually  insured  them  the  victory  in  all  disputa- 
tions ;  and  if  they  ever  met  with  a  Protestant  given  to  ar- 
guing and  proud  of  his  Biblical  learning,  to  whose  judgment 
his  more  ignorant  neighbors  looked  up  with  respect,  the 
Jesuits  marked  him  for  their  prey,  and  by  their  superior 
talents  generally  insured  success.  The  converts  to  popery 
were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  vows  to  be  faithful  to  their 
profession,  and,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  numbers 
DOW  went  on  pilgrimage,  or  joined  in  Catholic  processimis, 
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who  a  short  time  before  had  been  the  moet  feeaknis  nid 
talkative  Protestanti. 

With  the  emperor  the  Protestants  of  Germany  were  still 
carrying  on  the  warfare  which  Lather  had  so  brayely  com- 
menced nearly  a  century  before.  The  empire  was  ruled 
nominally  by  the  aged  Bodolph  11.,  but  really  by  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  appeared  willing  and  eyen  desirous  to 
grant  some  concessions  to  the  Protestant  party.  But  the 
Jesuits,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  dis- 
patched one  of  their  most  faithful  emissaries  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  to  plead  with  the  archduke  in  behalf  of  the 
Romish  Church.  He  used  language  so  strong  as  to  more, 
if  not  to  alarm,  the  superstitious  Ferdinand.  '*  Let  there 
be  no  alienation  of  Church  property,"  said  the  Jesuit ;  "  let 
there  be  no  imperial  confirmation  and  establishment  of  that 
devilish  sect  of  Luther,  or  of  that  still  worse  one  of  Calvin." 
Overawed,  if  not  convinced,  Ferdinand  hesitated  to  proceed 
in  the  path  he  had  taken,  and  at  the  following  diet  of  1608, 
the  dissatisfied  Protestants  withdrew  in  a  body,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  unity  of  the  empire  seemed  destroyed  forever. 
Both  parties  began  to  marshal  their  forces,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  quarrel  would  only  be  settled  by  a  war. 

Meanwhile  a  great  alteration  was  taking  place  in  the  relig- 
ious spirit  of  society  in  France.  The  decline  of  Protest- 
antism in  that  country  appears  to  have  been  the  birth-time 
of  a  new  form  of  Romanism,  which  has  not  inaptly  been 
styled  at  once  the  Calvinism  and  the  Methodism  of  the 
Romish  Church.  The  restoration  ci  France  to  the  bosom 
of  the  papacy  had  not  wholly  extingmshed  the  pure  light 
of  the  Huguenot  confession ;  and  when  Henry  IV.  had  ac- 
complished that  act,  he  still  secured  to  the  Protestants  the  full 
right  and  liberty  of  worship  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Yet 
the  system  called  Jansenism  cannot  be  directly  traced  to 
Protestant  influence,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
one  owed  its  existence  to  the  other,  lake  Protestantism 
itself,  Jansenism  aeema  to  hare  dmU  Tuguefy  in  many 
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ttunds  before  it  assomed  a  dktinct  and  definite  form.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  first  teachers  were  Jansenios^biBh- 
op  of  Ypres,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name ;  M.  de  St.  C  jran^ 
and  the  Mere  Ang61ique  Amauld  of  the  conventof  Port  EoyaL 

So  early  as  the.  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (he 
two  friends,  then  quite  young,  Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran, 
were  pursmng  their  studies  together  at  the  University  of 
Louvain.  There  they  pondered  together  the  deep  truths 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  deplored  the  oorrupt 
condition  ci  the  Church,  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  re- 
mained devotedly  attached.  The  influence  they  exerted 
on  society  was  wholly  o(  a  private  nature  for  many  years. 
St.  Oyran  took  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  and  *'  by  his  simplay 
mortified  air,  his  humble  garb,  the  holiness  of  his  demeanor, 
and  his  native  dignity  of  manner,"  struck  with  astonishment 
the  gay  courtiers  who  thronged  a  metropolis  which  was  re- 
garded, even  then,  as  the  most  profligate  in  Europe.  Jan- 
senius still  continued  his  studies  at  Louvain,  and  for  several 
years  the  world  knew  little  about  him  until  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  see  of  Ypres. 

The  abbey  of  Port  Royal  was  destined  to  become  the 
chief  citadel  of  the  new  and  more  evangelical  opinions 
taught  by  Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran.  Ang61ique  Ar- 
nauld,  at  the  early,  but  not  then  uncommonly  early,  age  of 
ten  years,  had  been  appointed  superior  of  that  abbey, 
standing  in  a  richly  wooded  valley  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance  from  Paris.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  this  ap- 
pointment among  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal.  They  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  a  free  and  fashionable  life,  totally  un- 
observant of  the  rules  of  thdir  order ;  and  they  saw  in  the 
youthfulness  of  their  abbess  the  promise  of  a  long  term  <^ 
such  enjoyment  as  luxurious  banquets,  constant  visiting, 
and  public  masquerades  are  capable  of  affording.  Nor 
was  the  young  Ang61ique  at  all  averse  to  the  prospect  of 
spending  her  life  among  such  gay  companioiis^  and  in  a 
continual  round  of  woiidly  piMSiuw. 
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But  in  the  year  1608,  when  the  Mere  Ang^lique  wag 
just  seventeen  years  of  i^e,  a  Capuchin  monk,  who  had 
kamed  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  was  just  then  ahout 
to  quit  the  Romish  communion,  passed  a  day  at  Port  Royal, 
and  was  permitted  to  preach.  His  sermon  was  of  the  most 
faithful  Idnd,  expatiating  on  the  exceeding  "  sinfidn^ss  of 
•in,"  and  on  the  power  and  blessings  of  true  religi<HL  He 
did  not  omit,  also,  to  point  out  the  peculiar  advantage,  as 
he  considered,  of  a  conventual  life  for  enabling  females  to 
escape  from  the  perils  of  the  world,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves unreservedly  to  God. 

The  sermon  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  youthful 
abbess ;  and  in  an  illness  of  some  months'  duration,  which 
inunediately  afterward  befell  her,  she  so  profited  by  reflec- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  she  arose  from 
her  couch  an  entirely  altered  character. 

The  whole  deportment  of  the  Mere  Ang61ique,  under  th6 
new  bias  she  had  now  received,  was  visibly  changed,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  gay  nuns  she  seemed  like  another  person. 
There  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  accounts  given  of  her, 
that,  although  still  a  Romanist,  and  probably  without  di- 
recting her  thoughts  to  the  differences  which  divide  Prot- 
estants and  Romanists  in  modes  of  worship  uid  Church 
discipline,  she  had  received  those  vital  truths  which  form 
the  real  basis  of  Protestantism,  and  been  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  She  appears  to  have  had  a  very  sincere 
faith  in  the  atonement  of  the  one  great  High-Priest,  and 
a  very  ardent  attachment  to  his  cause.  Although  displayed 
under  Romish  modes,  her  piety  was  apparently  of  the  de- 
Youtest  order ;  and  the  devoutness  of  her  life  made  her  an 
object  of  persecution  and  hatred  even  to  those  with  whom 
she  had  once  been  the  greatest  favorite. 

Ang^lique  Amauld  determined  that  the  convent  she  gov- 
etned  should  now  be  brought  to  the  c(»idition  which  con- 
ventual life  professes  to  create.  Her  nuns,  she  resolved, 
should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  world*  and  should 
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devote  themselYes  wholly  to  occupations  of  a  useful  and 
roligioiis  kind.  And  although  in  effecting  this  change  she 
expected  to  encounter  opposition,  her  character  was  natu- 
rally too  firm  and  decided  to  allow  her  to  desist  on  such 
grounds.  To  her  it  was  a  t>lain  duty,  and  therefore  must 
be  performed.  Her  steadfastness  wad  very  shortly  put  to 
a  severe  and  painful  trial. 

A  nun  was  about  to  be  "professed;"  and  at  such  sea- 
sons it  had  always  been  the  practice  at  Port  Royal  to  inyite 
many  yisitors  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  event  was  re- 
garded as  festive  rather  than  solemn.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  M^re  Ang61ique  peremptorily  forbade  the  admission  of 
visitors  into  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  nims  loudly 
murmured  at  this  restraint  of  their  liberties ;  but  the  im- 
movable abbess  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  complaints, 
and  resolutely  persevered  with  her  plans. 

But  when  among  the  visitors  her  own  venerated  father 
appeared  the  scene  assumed  another  aspect.  A  conflict 
arose  in  the  inind  of  Ang61ique  between  her  sense  of  duty 
and  her  filial  affection.  M.  Amauld  was  a  stem  man,  and 
when  at  the  wicket  of  the  convent  he  was  met  by  his  daugh- 
ter, and  received  from  her  the  strange  intelligence  that  even 
he  was  not  to  pass  farther  than  the  little  parlor  at  the  side 
of  the  gate,  he  could  scarcely  suppi'ess  his  indignation.  To 
him  the  long-neglected  rules  of  the  convent  seemed  obsolete 
and  ridiculous,  and  in  a  tone  of  paternal  authority  he  com- 
manded Ang61ique  to  imbar  the  gates  and  admit  him  and 
his  family  in  the  usual  way.  Pale,  and  trembling  with  agi- 
tation, the  firm  abbess  still  refused,  until,  her  father's  choler 
increasing,  he  loaded  her  with  the  harshest  epithets  and  the 
heaviest  upbraidings,  threatening  at  the  same  time  to  depart, 
and  to  see  her  no  more  forever.  Handing  lus  family  into 
their  carriages,  he  was  about  to  quit  the  place,  when  Ange- 
lique,  overcome  with  excitement,  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

This  incident  softened  her  father.  He  saw  that  there 
were  motives  at  work  in  her  nund  which  he  could  not  oom- 
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prehendt  and  he  left  her  in  a  kinder  mood.  From  the  day 
of  that  severe  trial  the  course  €i  the  abbess  was  c<xnpara> 
tiyely  smooth.  Her  cmistancy  was  evidently  miconqiierable, 
and  her  plans  were  less  vehemently  opposed.  The  reform 
of  the  convent  was  proceeded  with  for  five  years  with  but 
little  mterruption,  until  its  aspect  was  entirely  changed,  and 
its  community  became,  as  we  are  assured,  a  pattern  of  ]Hety, 
charity,  industry,  self-denial,  regularity,  and  every  good 
work. 

.From  reforming  her  own  convent  the  Mdre  Ang^lique 
passed  to  the  reformation  of  others.  In  1619  she  was  in- 
vited to  superintend  the  monastery  of  Maubuisaon,  whose 
abbess  had  lately  been  expelled  for  her  dissolute  life.  Here 
she  showed  the  same  resolute  determination  to  effect  her 
object  as  she  had  discovered  at  Port  BoyaL  The  nuns 
were  living  in  total  disregard  of  their  vows ;  cards,  games 
of  chance,  and  theatrical  amusements  were  thar  principal 
employments.  In  the  magnificent  gardens  of  the  monas- 
tery, or  on  the  terrace  of  the  lake  which  supplied  it  with 
fish,  they  were  often  met  by  the  monks  of  Pontoise  Abbey, 
with  Tviiom  they  spent  ih&r  summer  evenings  in  gay  con- 
versation and  dancing.  These  also  were  but ''  the  begm- 
nings  of  their  excesses ;"  the  remainder  must  not  here  be 
told.  Yet,  by  indefatigable  tcwil  and  perseverance,  the  ab- 
bess of  Port  Royal  succeeded  in  giving  quite  a  new  face  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  convent. 

The  fame  of  Ang^lique  Amauld  was  thus  diffused 
throughout  all  France,  and  she  was  solicited  to  imdertako 
the  reformation  of  many  diff^r^t  convents  of  the  order  of 
Citeaux,  to  which  Port  Royal  belonged.  She  became,  it  i& 
declared  by  her  biographers,  a  ble8sing4o  the  whole  order, 
and  to  French  society  in  general. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  minds  so  congenial  as  those 
of  Mere  Ang^lique  and  St.  Cyran  should  be  brought  into 
mutual  acquaintance.  Before  either  of  them  had  attained 
to  their  greatest  height  of  fame  St.  Cyran  became  the  con- 
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fessor  and  spiritaal  director  of  the  inmates  of  Port  Royal, 
and  gave  deeper  intensify  than  ever  to  the  dispositions  he 
found  preralent  there.  By  Jansenius  and  St.  Cyran  the 
Holy  Seriptures  were  acknowledged  as  the  only  safe  and 
infallible  guide ;  and,  discarding  the  lives  of  saints  and  ih% 
histories  of  pretended  miracles,  which  form  so  staple  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  convents,  they  taught  their  follow- 
ers to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  ofades  of 
God."  They  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart 
no  less  plainly  than  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  perhaps  even 
with  a  leaning  to  the  clearer  doctrine  of  the  latter.  "  When 
it  is  the  will  of  God  to  save  a  soul,"  said  St.  Cyran,  "  the 
work  is  commenced  from  within ;  when  the  heart  is  once 
changed  then  is  true  repentance  first  experienced ;  all  else 
fbllowB."  And  Pascal,  Ids  disciple,  declared  that  "  God 
changes  the  heart  of  man  by  a  celestial  sweetness  which  he 
pours  over  it."  Practical  religion  they  defined  to  be  cnlti- 
vatmg  humility  and  padence,  depending  wholly  on  God, 
and  uU/srly  renouncing  the  world.  Blending  some  senti- 
ments of  a  Romish  cast  with  those  which  they  had  drawn 
from  the  pure  fountains  of  truth,  these  men,  nevertheless, 
were  the  means  of  spreading  true  religion  around  them  to 
a  marvelous  d^ree.  And  if  any  should  marvel  that  such 
men  should  continue  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  let  them  con- 
sider tiiat  Rome  did  not  persecute  them  as  she  did  Luther. 
Tt  is  persecution,  for  the  most  part,  that  drives  men  to 
secession ;  and  the  wonder  is  not  so  much  that  they  should 
have  remained  in  that  corrupt  communion,  as  that  so  cor- 
rupt a  society  should  ever  have  produced  such  devoted  and 
pious  men. 

It  was  not  in  Port  Royal  alone  that  these  sentiments  were 
taught.  There  were  many  in  France  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  V.  who  thought  it  possible  to  ingraft  true  piety 
upon  the  corrupt  stock  of  the  papacy.  This  was  the  time 
when  Fran^cHs  de  Sales  and  Vincent  de  Paul  penetrated  to 
the  remotest  and  most  secluded  oomeni  of  Fratie^,  ^r^ich- 
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ing  in  an  earnest  and  thoroughly  devotional  spirit,  if  not 
always  inculcating  pure  Scriptural  doctrine.  Everywhere 
they  established  their  Congregations  of  Mission  and  Sister- 
hoods of  Mercy,  seeking  to  revive  that  spirit  of  piety  which 
they  saw  only  too  clearly  was  almost  extinct.  We  even 
trace  at  this  period  some  evidences  of  kindred  sentiments 
prevailing  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

But,  iftiportant  as  these  movements  were,  and  though 
they  occasioned  some  excitement  in  France  and  particuhu: 
districts  of  other  countries,  they  were  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  The  papacy  was  become  too  secular 
to  be  awake  to  the  spiritual  symptoms  of  society.  These 
must  be  further  developed,  and  must  even  have  a  direct 
influence  on  the  organized  institutions  of  the  Church,  ere 
the  Pope  will  deign  to  consider  them.  Paul  V.  was  solely 
intent  on  political  affiEurs,.  which,  indeed,  were  assuming  a 
truly  serious  aspect. 

The  refusal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  to  concede  to 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  full  liberty  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, had  given  umbrage  to  a  very  powerful  body  in  the 
empire,  and  one  which  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  offend. 
The  heads  of  this  discontented  party  often  gathered  together 
at  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  whose  prince,  the  Elector 
Frederic  Y.,  had  already  discovered  qiuJities  which  marked 
him  out  as  the  chieftain  of  their  forces,  and  gave  presages 
of  a  distinction  at  which  he  did  not  actually  arrive. 

In  these  assemblies  many  plans  were  devised  for  the 
vindication  of  Protestant  rights ;  but  none  of  them  seemed 
thoroughly  feasible,  until  the  Bohemians,  revolting  from  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  Austria,  ofifered  the  crown  of  their 
Idngdom  to  the  Elector  Frederic.  This  offer  appeared  to 
open  the  path  at  once  to  Frederic's  ambition,  and  to  the 
liberation  of  the  Protestants  from  Catholic  oppression.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1610,  Frederic  recmved  the  Bohe- 
mian crown,  and  he  instantly  declared  war  against  the  em- 
peror, as  head  of  the  Austrian  houae. 
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But  the  GaihoUc  party  in  Germanj  were  well  prepared 
for  the  emergencj.  They  were  even  more  strongly  united 
than  the  Protestants,  whose  theological  differences  proved 
very  imfavorable  to  hearty  codperatlon.  MftTJiwiliim  of 
Bavaria^  the  kmg  of  Spain,  and  the  Pope,  all  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  who  also  succeeded  in  gaining 
oyer  to  his  cause  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose  Lutheran 
news  had  filled  him  with  an  utter  hatred  of  the  CalvinisUc 
Protestants.  It  was  this  unnatural  alliance,  may  we  not 
rathor  say  those  unnatural  jealousies  hetween  brethren  in 
faith,  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  war. 

A  brief  campaign,  and  a  single  battle  fought  at  Weiss- 
berg,  in  1620,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Elector 
Frederic,  and  ruined  the  prospects  of  the  Protestants,  so 
hr  as  they  expected  to  realize  them  by  political  means. 
Other  contests,  begun  in  the  same  spirit  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  had  the  same  disastrous  termination.  In  Swit- 
zerland, indeed,  the  struggle  bore  rather  the  stamp  of  mas- 
sacre than  that  of  war.  ^e  Catholics  rose  suddenly  upon 
the  Protestants  without  provocation.  At  break  of  duy, 
ringing  the  church-bells,  they  lay  in  wait,  and  when  tlio 
Protestants  rushed  out  of  their  dwellings  at  the  soimd,  they 
were  fallen  upon  in  a  mass  and  savagely  cut  to  pieces. 
*'  The  wild  mountains,"  say  the  historians,  **  resounded  with 
the  shrieks  (^  the  murdered,  and  were  fearfully  lighted  up 
by  the  flames  of  thehr  solitary  dwellings." 

These  shocking  deeds  excited  an  unholy  joy  in  Rome, 
like  that  which  followed  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots. 
What  feelings  of  hmnanity  will  not  bigotry  stifle  1  A  pro- 
cession was  appointed  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Weissberg, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  heretics.  In  the  midst  ci  the 
procession  Paul  Y.  was  struck  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

One  favorable  feature  of  this  Pontiff's  character  was  well 
developed  in  the  progress  ci  his  protracted  reign.  With 
that  love  of  art  and  that  patriotic  pride  which  had  marked 
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Sixtus  V.  and  some  other  of  the  popes,  Paul  Y.  exercised 
much  care  in  embellishing  the  metropolis  of  the  papal 
Church.  He  completed  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in  all  the 
colossal  magnitude,  if  not  the  perfect  beauty,  of  the  original 
designs ;  and  as  Sixtus  V.  had  given  Rome  the  Aqua  Felice, 
so  Paul  v.  brought  water  from  fiye-and-thirtj  miles  dis- 
tance, through  the  aquaduct  called  Aqua  Paolina.  Just 
opposite  to  the  **  Moses"  and  fountains  of  Sixtus,  the  Aqua 
Paolina  bursts  forth  in  four  powerful  streams,  and  supplying 
the  numerous  fountains  which  enhyen  the  aspect  of  Borne, 
make  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  which  would  otherwise  be  only 
a  melancholy  scene  of  ruins,  a  smiling  garden  of  verdure  and 
fruitful  trees.  Yet  this  laborious  magnificence  but  poorly 
redeems  the  political  aggressions,  the  bigoted  cruelties,  and 
the  neglect  of  real  religion,  which  disfigured  the  whole  pon- 
tificate of  Pftul  y. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PONTIFICATE    OF    GREGORY    XV. THE    JESUITS    IN    EUROPE 

AND  THE  EAST. — A.  D.  1021-1623. 

The  succeeding  Ponti£f,  Gbboory  XV.,  fully  sydapathised 
with  his  predecessor,  both  in  his  political  and  in  his  religious 
views.  Although  destitute  of  Paid's  energy,  and,  indeed, 
from  his  far  advanced  age  and  increaung  feebleness,  in- 
capable of  much  personal  toil,  yet  by  means  of  his  nephew, 
the  Cardinal  Ludovisio,  he  vigorously  carried  <m  the  policy 
which  had  already  proved  so  successful  in  reestablishing 
the  fortunes  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  victory  gained 
by  the  empaxn*  at  Weissberg  was  a  trimnph  of  the  deepest 
moment  to  the  papacy ;  and  one  of  Gregory  *8  first  measuies 
was  a  mission  to  Ferdinand,  who  had  now  succeeded  Ro- 
dolph  on  the  imperial  throne,  beseeching  him  to  follow  up 
the  blow  with  inmiediate  efforts  for  the  restoration  through- 
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oat  Qtrmatxy  oi  the  Oatiiolio  religioiL  For  this  pnrpoM 
he  ofiered  to  supply  lai^e  pecuniary  aid  from  the  treaswj 
e£  the  Church,  and  althou^  it  would  greatly  impoyerish 
himaelfy  leaving  him,  as  he  said,  "scarcely  sufficient  to  live 
on,"  he  would  give  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  twenty  tly^aiwd 
scudi,  and  a  donation  at  once  of  two  hundred  thousand. 

Armed  with  the  imperial  authority,  the  Jesuits  now 
boldly  commenced  the  work  oi  compelling  a  general  and 
public  recantation  of  Protestantism  in  all  the  States  of  the 
empire.  In  Bohemia  they  chained  the  ritual  and  service, 
banisbed  the  Protestant  clergy,  closed  the  churches  on  that 
day  which  had  always  been  solemnly  kept  in  memoiy  of 
John  Huss,  qiMrtered  soldiers  at  the  houses  of  those  who 
were  so  obstmate  as  not  to  recant  at  the  first  bidding ;  and 
all  this,  as  they  themselves  said,  '*  to  the  end  that  veeccUiotu 
might  enlighten  the  dull  Boh^nian  intellect"  So  audacious 
had  this  bigoted  and  persevering  order  become !  And  so 
successfully  did  they  pursue  their  detestable  vocation,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  country  of  the  earliest  great 
reformer  was  entirely  recovered  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope. 

Similar  results  were  witnessed  also  in  Moravia  and  Hun- 
gary ;  and  when  finally,  in  1623,  the  palatine  electorate  was 
transferred  at  the  behest  of  the  emperor  from  Protestant 
hands  to  those  of  an  ardent  papist,  Matimilian,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  transport  ci  the  Pope  knew  no  bounds.  "  Thy 
letter,  O  son,"  writes  Gregory  to  the  duke,  who  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  event, ''  has  filled  our  breast  with  a  stream 
of  delight,  g^rateful  as  heavenly  manna.  At  length  may 
the  daughter  of  Zkm  diake  the  ashes  from  her  head,  and 
clothe  herself  in  the  garments  of  joy !" 

These  changes  may  well- appear  astonishing  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  believe  in  the  power  of  truth,  not  only  to 
hold  the  authority  it  has  once  acquired,  but  even  to  win  its 
way  eventually  to  universal  dominkxL  But  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  ^lat  these  national  converswns  to  Rome  were 
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not  produced  by  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  men,  but 
simply  to  their  fmn.  If  a  prince  were  converted,  his  sub- 
jects, by  a  ridiculous,  and  yet  too  sadly  necessary  conse- 
quence, were  converted  too.  Even  in  becoming  Protestants, 
men  had  too  frequently  become  moved  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. Whole  nations,  it  is  true,  had  assumed  the  Protestant 
name,  yet  the  change  was  oftener  brought  to  pass  by  the 
will  of  a  few  potent  individuals  than  by  the  convictions  of 
the  entire  nation.  Protestantism  never  had,  in  fact,  pene- 
trated the  masses  of  the  population.  And  when  we  re- 
member, moreover,  that  most  of  these  reconversions  were 
^ected  literally  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  we  shall  not 
wonder  that  merely  nominal  Protestants  were  induced,  with 
comparative  ease,  to  become  merely  nominal  Catholics. 
Such  has  generally  been  the  nature  of  the  eanvtrwyiM  on 
which  Rome  has  so  plumed  herself;  for  to  retain  the  hold 
so  obtained,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  difficulty, 
she  very  confidently  relies  upon  her  marvelous  skiU  in  in- 
fluencing the  superstition  of  the  heart. 

It  was  to  increase  the  number  of  these  conversions,  and 
promote  to  the  utmost  the  favorable  turns  which  events  had 
now  taken,  that  Gregory  XY.  at  this  time  established  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  Missionary  e£fbrts  had  been 
made,  it  is  true,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Jesuits,  and  some 
of  that  order,  as  Xavier,  in  India,  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. But  a  congregation  of  cardinals  was  now  set  apart 
for  the  exclusive  work  of  superintending  the  missions  of  the 
Church.  They  met  once  every  month  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pontifif,  and  exactly  suited  as  the  institution  was  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  it  rapidly  grew  in  prosperity  and  splen- 
dor, and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  changes  which 
were  then  occurring  in  all  parts  oi  the  world. 

The  labors  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  hardly  less 
productive  of  results  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  than 
in  Bohemia  and  Germany.  ^  In  France,  it  became  so  evi- 
dent that  the  tide  of  political  favor  would  go  only  with,  the 
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adherents  of  the  Pope»  that  the  degenerate  Huguenot  nobles 
abandoned  their  brethren,  odb  after  the  other,  in  the  most 
rapid  succession.  Fortresses,  hitherto  held  by  the  Prot- 
estants, were  given  up  by  their  governors  almost  as  if  in 
emulation  of  each  other ;  and  while  the  xeal  of  the  Jesuits 
was  redoubled,  that  of  the  evangelical  leaders  grew  daily 
more  cold.  A  Franciscan,  preaching  in  the  city  of  Foix,*is 
9aid  to  have  converted  the  whole  city;  the  Protestant 
church  was  torn  down,  and  the  preacher  banished  from  the 
town ;  and  to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  their  poor  vie* 
tim,  the  triumphant  papists  sent  a  trumpeter  to  hunt  him 
from  place  to  place,  and  proclaim  everywhere  his  name  and 
his  religion.  £ven  the  learned  were  carried  away  by  the 
current^  and  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  Jesuits,  although  no  doubt  much  rather  swayed  by 
the  prospect  of  favor ;  and  so  decided  was  the  triumph  of 
the  papal  emissaries  that  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  period 
when  the  Protestant  faith  in  France  wa*  virtually  destroyed. 
In  England,  also,  the  Pope  was  not  without  hopes  of  a 
corresponding  measure  of  success.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart  was  inclined  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion, and  James  I.,  who  now  occupied  the  throne,  had 
given  unequivocal  signs  of  a  disposition  to  treat  with  the 
Pope.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  still  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, especially  in  the  north,  and  James  himself  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  dislike  to  the  Puritan  party,  their  most 
hearty  opponents.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which  had  revived  in  1604  the  national  antipathy  to 
everything  popish,  he  would  probably  have  avowed  his  sen- 
timents more  distinctly  than  he  actually  did.  Even  after 
that  event  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  regarded 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  "  the  true  Church,  and  the  mother 
of  all  others,  and  the  Pope  as  the  true  head  of  the  Church, 
the  superior  bishop."  It  was  this  leaning  toward  Roman- 
ism, also,  in  all  probability,  that  induced  him  to  seek  a 
Spanish  princess  as  the  eooaori  of  his  son. 
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Gregory  XV.  was  so  delighted  nt  the  pnMspect  opened 
to  him  in  England,  that  on  this  last-named  project  coming 
to  his  ears,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Charles,  expressing 
his  hope  **  that  the  ancient  seed  of  Chrktian  piety  which 
had  of  old  time  borne  ^ruit  in  English  kings,  would  now 
once  more  revive  in  hun ;  certainly  he  would  in  no  case, 
desiring  as  he  did  to  marry  a  Catholic  maiden,  resolve  on 
oppressing  the  Catholic  Church."  Prince  Charies  replied 
he  would  not  only  take  no  hostile  steps  against  the  Bomso 
Church,  but  that  he  **  would  rather  seek  to  bring  things  to 
such  a  state  that  we  may  all  unite  in  one  fait^  and  €m 
Church."  Had  the  English  people  been  of  the  same 
mind  as  their  sovereign,  or  did  the  progress  of  real  relig- 
ion  depend  entirely  or  even  greatly  upon  the  will  of  mon- 
archs  and  princes,  similar  changes  would  doubtless  have  fol- 
lowed in  England  as  had  been  already  witnessed  in  France, 
and  Protestantism  would  at  all  events  have  ceased  to  be 
the  national  confes^n.  But  happily  the  woric  was  too 
widely  and  deeply  wrought  in  England  to  be  easily  efiaced ; 
multitudes  who  were  quite  removed  from  the  temptations 
of  court  influence  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of 
Scriptural  truth,  and  the  Reformation  had  been  carried  bj 
Puritan  zeal  and  self-denial  far  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recall. 

But  if  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  were  baffled  in  England, 
they  were  recompensed  with  astonishing  success  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  With  the  eaiiiest  discoveries  that 
were  made  in  America  by  the  Spaniards  and  POTtuguese, 
a  zealous  spirit  for  converting  the  native  tribes  had  sprung 
up  in  Rome;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  the  work  of  proselytism  had  gone  forward  with  mar- 
velous speed.  In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV.  the 
Romish  Church  in  South  America  possessed  five  arehlnsh- 
oprics,  twenty-seven  bishopries,  four  himdred  monastaies, 
with  parish  churches  and  chapels  innumerable.  Mi^nifi- 
cent  cathedrals  had  been  hvali,  and  ooUegea  esttMished,  in 
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wbich  the  Jemnte  taught  the  natives  grammsr,  with  the 
l%eral  arts.  They  underto^  also  to  instniet  them  in  sow- 
ing, reaping,  planting  trees,  and  hnilding  houses.  All  this 
gave  them  unbounded  power,  and  fully  won  for  them  the 
affisctions  of  the  people. 

In  CAuna,  Indk^  Japan,  and  Abyasmia,  their  tnmnphs, 
if  not  equally  vast,  were  even  more  wonderful,  as  they 
were  gained  in  the  fsoe  of  determined  opposition.  In  all 
these  ooontries  thdr  arts  were  still  the  same.  Yielding 
pliably  to  all  circumstances — "ever  keeping,"  as  cfie  of 
than  expressed  it,  "near  the  shore  while  navigatmg  a 
tempestuous  ocean" — skillfully  sidmg  only  with  the  pros- 
perous parties  in  the  various  States  they  viMted — winning 
way  for  their  creed  by  making  themselves  serviceable  m 
politics,  hteratnre,  science,  medicine,  and  even  war'— by 
adopting  ail  conceivable  expedients  proper  and  improper — 
they  continued  to  obtain  nominal  converts  in  multitudes. 
In  India  they  conciliated  the  Mogul  emperors,  and  induced 
Brahnuns  to  attend  their  churches ;  in  China  they  received 
permission  to  build  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  five  prov- 
inces of  the  empire ;  in  Japan  they  baptized  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  natives;  and  in  Abyssinia  they 
persuaded  the  emperor  himself  to  tender  his  faithful  allegi- 
ance to  the  Pope.  Well  may  we  exclaim  with  the  admiring 
Ranke:  "How  comprehenave I  how  unbounded  was  this 
activity !"  And  well  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer when  Protestant  seal  and  wisdom,  not  with  Jesu- 
itioal  cunning,  but  with  pure  Christian  simplicity  and  be- 
nevolence, shall  leani  to  imitate  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Propaganda. 

The  dominion  of  the  Romish  Church  was  now  far  more 
extensive,  territorially  conskiered,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  her  history.  For  the  possessions  she  had  totally  lost  in 
Europe,  she  was  more  than  compensated  by  her  new  ac- 
quisitions in  remote  parts  of  the  globe.  But,  nevertheless, 
her  real  power  was  vastly  diminished,  and  there  cannot  be 
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a  question  that  she  would  gladly  have  gone  back  to  the 
condition  of  former  times.  T^  world  could  not  now  be 
persuaded  to  render  that  blind  obedience  to  the  Church 
which  had  made  the  popes  so  despotic  in  the  days  of  the 
crusades.  And,  moreover,  the  seeds  of  corruption  had  al- 
ready abundantly  brought  forth  their  fruit,  and  in  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  sixteenth  century  a  ruinous  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
might  indeed  be  repulsed  for  a  time,  but  the  effect  of  which 
could  never  be  wholly  recovered.  If  there  was  yet  a  grow- 
ing enlargement  of  the  limbs  which  seemed  to  bet(^en 
health,  there  was  notwithstanding  a  fatal  malady  at  the 
heart ;  and  so,  from  the  days  of  Gregory  XY.  to  the  pres- 
ent, amid  many  mutations  and  with  many  interruptions,  the 
course  of  the  papacy  has  unquestionably  been  that  of  pro- 
gressive decline. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PONTIFICATE    OF   URBAN  VIII. THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR-— 

JESUITS  AND  JANSENISTS. A.  D.  162^-1644. 

In  1623  Urban  YIII.,  of  the  Florentine  house  of  Barberini, 
succeeded  the  decrepit  and  timid  Gregory,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  prosecute  with  r^iewed  ardor  the  plans  which 
had  been  so  ably  carried  out  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
A  change  of  pontiffs  by  no  meai^  implied,  at  this  period, 
a  change  of  ecclesiastical  poUcy.  The  policy  of  the  Romish 
Church  had,  in  the  main,  continued  unaltered  since  the  days 
of  the  fourth  Paul,  of  inquisitorial  memory.  From  the 
policy  of  former  times  it  differed  chiefly  in  forbidding  the 
Pontiff  from  acting  solely  for  his  own  personal  ends,  and  in 
stimulating  the  priesthood  to  greater  activity  and  more  con- 
summate hypocrisy.  In  a  word  it  was  the  Jesuit  sjurit  that 
pervaded  the  entire  system ;  the  geniiu  of-  Gani&aiid  Loy- 
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da  stfll  ruled  in  the  councils  of  Rome ;  and,  as  regarded 
the  Pontiff,  the  form  of  government  had  become  less  des- 
potic and  more  constitational  —  less  for  the  individual,  but 
more  for  the  order. 

The  character  of  the  new  Pontiff  was,  however,  too  de- 
cided not  to  make  itself  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  mode 
idiich  he  adopted  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Church. 
Urban  was  as  yet  only  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  bear  in  his  mind  a  presentiment  of  the  protracted  reign 
he  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Essentially  a  worldly-minded 
man,  and  belonging  to  that  class  of  pontiffs  who  sought  the 
temporal  rather  than  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  papacy, 
he  earnestly  devoted  himself  to  plans  and  operations  by 
which  the  States  of  the  Church  might  be  made  an  import- 
ant sovereignty  among  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  **  Clem- 
ent Vin.,"  says  Ranke,  "  was  most  commonly  found  occu- 
pied with  the  works  of  St.  Bernard;  Paul  V.  with  the 
writings  of  the  holy  Justinian  of  Venice ;  but  on  the  table 
of  Urban  VIII.  lay  the  newest  poems,  or  draughts  and 
plans  of  fortijications,** 

For  it  was  the  opinion  of  Urban  that  the  papal  States 
ought  to  be  rendered  more  formidable  by  its  own  arms  and 
strength,  and  not  to  be  so  continually  dependent  on  the 
armies  of  foreign  princes.  He  accordingly  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  old  fortresses  and  built  new  ones,  constructed 
bulwarks  for  his  capital  city  out  of  the  precious  relics  of 
ancient  art  that  in  a  manner  consecrate  the  dust  of  Rome ; 
turned  the  lower  parts  of  the  Vatican  into  an  arsenal,  and 
filled  the  once  peaceful  streets  with  riotous  crowds  of  sol- 
diery. 

This  disposition  to  acquire  and  maintain  dominion  by 
martial  means  discovered  itself  even  in  the  Pontiff's  per- 
sonal demeanor.  No  pope  was  ever  more  peremptory  than 
Urban  VIII.  in  the  assertion  of  his  opinions.  Woe  to  the 
man  who  presumed  to  contradict  him ;  his  cause  was  infal- 
libly lost.     So  capricious  and  yet  so  determined  was  his 
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behavior,  that  if  a  favor  were  naked  of  him  it  was  impoBU- 
ble  to  conjecture  what  would  be  his  reply,  a  Yes  or  a  Na 

The*  very  first  year  of  Urban's  pontificate  was  marked  by 
new  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  now  showed  himself  the  moat  devoted, 
and,  indeed,  bigoted  disciple  that  the  popes  had  for  cen- 
turies seen  on  the  throne  of  the  empire.  It  was  strange 
that  a  man  who  had  once  thought  of  concessions  to  the 
Protestants  should  now  be  so  inveterately  opposed  to  them. 
Led  blindfold  by  the  Jesuits,  he  resolved  on  restoring  Ger- 
many, at  whatever  cost,  to  the  fold  of  the  papacy.  To  ef- 
fect this  he  issued  an  edict  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Styria,  declaring  that  **  after  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  edict,  he  would  not  longer  tolerate  any  per- 
son, even  though  of  knightly  or  noble  rank,  who  should  not 
in  all  things  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  By 
crafty  political  movements  he  also  contrived  to  bring  such 
principal  seats  of  Protestantism  as  Brandenburg  and  Meck- 
lenburg into  his  power,  and  there  he  again  established  the 
Romish  hierarchy  in  all  its  splendor  and  wealth.  Through- 
out the  imperial  dominions  edicts  were  now  poured  like 
rain,  and  the  property  of  Protestants  was  everywhere  con- 
fiscated for  the  use  of  "  the  Church."  "  The  emperor  con- 
ceived the  idea,"  says  a  papal  nuncio,  ''of  bringing  back 
(Ul  Germany  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Augs- 
burg ;"  and  all  the  benefices  in  North  Germany  and  multi- 
tudes of  churches  in  various  other  parts  were  actually  re- 
stored, by  mere  force,  to  the  Romish  party. 

Nor  were  those  trusty  servants  of  the  papacy,  the  Jesu- 
its, neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  France. 
There  they  at  once  urged  renewed  persecutions  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  stirred  up  the  national  spirit  against  Protestant 
England.  Cardinal  Berulle,  in  France,  and  Olivarez,  the 
chief  minister  of  Spain,  entered  heartily  into  this  latter  proj- 
ect. The  cardinal  busied  himself  in  making  calcukukioDS 
how  the  tradings  Tessels  of  Bngiaad  m^hi  be  captured  on 
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As.  iVeneh  ocwst,  and  how  the  English  fle^  wighi  be 
burned  in  their  own  harbors. 

It  was,  in  all  probability,  this  determination  to  attack 
England  that  provoked  Charles  I.  and  his  favorite,  the  duke 
of  Buckinghani,  to  commence  the  war  by  an  assault  on 
France.  This  assault  was  made,  and  the  result,  whatever 
may  have  been  Buckingham's  intentions,  and  he  ostaita- 
tiously  prc^essed  seal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  was  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  Protestants  of  France.  Failing  in  his  descent 
upon  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  Buckingham  returned  to  England,  and 
while  making  preparations  for  a  second  expedition  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Bichelieu,  the  French 
minister,  detivered  horn  his  chief  antagonist,  now  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  whom  Buckingham  had  professed 
to  aid.  La  Rochelle,  a  strongly  fortified  citadel,  was  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Huguenot  party,  and  to  this  for- 
tress Bichelieu  laid  siege,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  capture 
it.  He  succeeded,  and  all  the  other  Huguenot  towns  soon 
jifterward  fell  into  his  hands ;  so  that  the  power  of  the  party 
was  now  utterly  extinguished,  and  Romanism  triumphed 
again  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

But  an  event  happened  almost  at  the  same  moment 
which  gave  an  important  check  to  the  sweeping  triumphs 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  which  brought  out  once  more 
in  striking  relief  the  everlasting,  and,  for  the  world's  wel- 
fare, the  happy  opposition  of  interests  between  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  government  of  the  popes. 

The  dukedom  of  Mantua  having  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Vicenza  II.,  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne, 
Cbarles  de  Nevers,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  both  the 
Austrian  and  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  with  the  hope  that  a 
prince  more  nearly  allied  to  themselves,  and  less  dependent 
upon  France,  might  be  placed  upon  the  throne.  But  the 
Pope  viewed  the  matter  with  other  eyes.  To  him  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Austrian  and  Spanish  influence  in  Northern 
Italy  s^jemed  already  too  large.    He  dreaded  to  see  the 
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authority  of  the  emperor  in  Milan  exten^ng  itsdtf  6?er 
Mantua ;  and  when  he  saw  that  Ferdinand  was  resolved  to 
contest  it  with  the  sword,.  Urban  lost  no  time,  though  it 
should  provoke  the  emperor  to  turn  heretic,  in  seeking  tbe 
powerful  interference  of  France. 

The  French  army  was  just  then  engaged  in  the  reduction 
of  La  Rochelle ;  but  so  eager  was  the  Pope  to  preserve  his 
temporal  independence,  that,  forgetting  the  importance  of 
crushing  the  Huguenots,  he  besought  Richelieu  to  hasten 
with  assist»ice  to  the  new  duke  of  Mantua.  "  An  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Mantua,"  he  expressly  declared,  "  would 
be  quite  as  pleasing  to  God  as  the  beleaguering  of  that 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Huguenots ;"  meaning,  of  course,  that 
the  scepter  of  the  popedom  was  as  sacred  in  the  mght  of 
God  as  its  crosier — a  doctrine  which  not  a  few  of  the  popes 
have  zealously  espoused.  Thus  Urban  was  well  content 
that  the  triumphs  of  the  Romish  fsdth  should  be  arrested  in 
full  career ;  that  the  two  principal  Roman  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe,  Austria  and  France,  should  be  brought  into  fierce 
collision ;  and  that  the  heretics  should  for  a  while  have  rest 
and  impunity,  so  that  he  might  be  immolested  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  secular  prerogatives. 

Although  the  French  were  unable  to  effect  much  by 
their  own  arms,  and  were  restrained  from  sending  forces 
across  the  Alps  by  the  fear  of  a  new  rising  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, still  it  was  in  reliance  on  the  good-will  and  (if  it  should 
prove  needful)  the  active  codperation  of  France,  that  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  chivalrous  King  of  Sweden,  now  be- 
gan that  long  conflict  with  Austria  known  as  "  The  Thirty 
Years*  War,"  and  entered  on  that  career  of  yictorious 
warfare  by  which,  eventually,  he  completely  checked  the 
rapid  march  of  the  emperor  to-  despotic  power.  The  alli- 
ance between  himself  and  the  French  king  was  formally 
laid  before  the  Pope,  and  received  his  entire  approbation. 
The  undoubted  devotion  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Romish  faith, 
and  the  certainty  that  his  increasing  authcmty  would  always 
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be  at  the  service  of  the  Romish  Church,  were  considera- 
tkms  without  a  feather's  weight  in  the  mind  of  Urban  com- 
pared with  the  dread  he  felt  of  being  eclipsed  in  power, 
and  perhaps  coerced  in  liberty,  as  an  Italian  sovereign.  He 
gladly  consented,  therefore,  that  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism  should  begin  the  havoc  of  war  on  German 
ground;  and  having  sanctioned,  in  1630,  the  treaty  be- 
tween Gttstavi»  and  Louis  XIII.,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnesfflng  its  first  fruits  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
great  victory  of  I^eipzig  gave  the  Swedish  conqueror  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  Tilly  and  the  imperial  armies. 

It  was  not  the  vexatious  defeat  of  his  armies  so  much  as 
the  wily  arts  of  the  Jesuits  which  induced  Ferdinand  at  this 
time  to  renounce  his  demands  in  relation  to  the  duchy  of 
Mantua.  These  skillful  tacticians  conducted  their  measures 
so  dexterously,  that  while  they  obliged  the  emperor  to  be 
the  pliant  instrument  of  papal  policy  throughout  Germany, 
by  enforcing  edicts  of  restitution  and  confiscation,  which 
gave  or  restored  churches  and  estates  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  Romish  priesthood,  they  also  effectually  prevented 
his  becoming  too  powerful  in  Italy,  where  he  might  be 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  papacy,  by  secretly  playing 
off  against  him  both  French  Roman  Catholics  and  Swedish 
Protestants.  The  Jesuits  were  in  reality  the  allies  of  both 
Richelieu  and  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  and  so  completely  was 
the  emperor  duped  that  he  not  only  relinquished  his  claims 
upon  Mantua,  but  consented  to  dismiss  his  greatest  general, 
the  Bavarian  Wallenstein,  and  even  to  disband  the  mighty 
army  which  Wallenstein  had  raised  and  equipped. 

As  soon  as  the  light  broke  on  the  treacherous  policy 
pursued  by  the  Pope  and  his  Jesuitical  agents,  the  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Buropo  was  loudly 
expressed.  The  emperor,  by  his  ambassadors,  bitterly 
complained  that  Urban  had  first  prevailed  on  him  to  pro- 
voke his  Protestant  subjects  by  the  decrees  of  restitution, 

and  then,  worse  than  forsalanj^  him,  had  eMi  iJttconi'aged 
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hb  adversaries.  He  now  earnestly  implored  the  Pontiff  to 
show  that  his  sympathies  were  really  with  his  devoted  and 
faithful  son,  and  afiKrmed  that  it  would  then  be  easy  to 
drive  the  Swedish  conqueror  out  of  Germany,  as  his  whole 
force  did  not  outnumber  thirty  thousand  men. 

But  Urban  was  immovable  as  a  rock.  He  distinctly  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  Ferdinand,  and,  adding  irony  to 
desertion,  replied  that  "  with  thirty  thousand  men  Alexan- 
der (conquered  the  world/' 

Zealous  Roman  Catholics  were  amazed  and  scandalized 
at  the  behavior  of  their  "  holy  father."  "  The  Pope,"  they 
cried,  "  is  cold  and  rigid  as  iee.  The  king  of  Sweden  has 
more  zeal  fcx*  his  Lutheranism  than  the  Pope  for  the  only 
true  and  saving  Catholic  faith."  The  Spanish  court  was 
moved  to  send  a  deputation  of  remonstrance,  as  it  had 
formerly  done  on  a  similer  occasion  to  Sixtus  Y.  But  it 
might  as  well  have  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  quarrel. 
Urban  received  the  ambassadors  with  even  greater  severity 
than  his  haughty  predecessor.  He  peremptorily  refused  to 
listen  to  any  pleading,  and  would  only  allow  the  remon- 
strance to  be  placed  before  him  in  writing. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  issue  of 
Urban's  treacherous  and  deceitful  policy  was  very  contrary 
to  his  hopes.  He  had  expected  that  Gustavus  would  soon 
be  wearied  of  conquest,  and  hoped  that  when  he  had  im- 
posed some  wholesome  restraints  on  the  emperor,  and  re- 
stored to  the  Bomish  Church  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices 
which  victory  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  he  would  return 
home  well  content  with  the  laurels  he  had  won.  But  these 
vain  expectations  were  soon  undeceived.  Gustavus  marched 
rapidly  from  conquest  to  conquest ;  and  even  lus  premature 
and  calamitous  death,  at  the  battle  of  Llitzen,  in  1632, 
hardly  stayed  the  progress  of  his  all-conquering  troops. 
For  sixteen  weary  years  did  the  war  cimtinue  to  rage,  with 
every  possible  variety  of  fortune,  imtil  both  Germany  and 
Sweden  were  utterly  exhausted^ 
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From  this  lingering  and  long-protneted  contest  we  tam 
for  a  i^paoe  to  catch  a  glimpse,  afforded  ns  by  the  records  of 
that  age,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  c<nidition  of  pon* 
tifically^Temed  Italy. 

The  year  1688  was  made  memorable  at  Rome  by  two 
remaibble  triak  in  the  courts  of  law,  one  of  which  has 
become  imperishahly  incorporated  with  papal  history. 

A  belief  in  magic  and  sorcery  was  one  of  the  muversal 
delusions  of  that  half-enlightened  period.  Even  the  great 
Wallenstein,  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  retained  an  accom- 
plished astrologer  at  his  court,  and  never  ventured  on  a 
battle  or  a  march  without  first  consulting  the  stars.  In 
Rome  this  prevalent  superstition  received  a  very  tragical 
direction.  A  company  of  dissatisfied  men  having  resolved 
on  destroying  the  Pontiff,  their  ringleader,  Centini,  a  nephew 
of  one  of  the  cardinals,  had  recourse  to  magical  arts  with  a 
view  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  He  intended  to  mur- 
d^  Urban,  and  then  to  place  his  own  imcle,  the  cardinal, 
cm  the  thrcme  of  the  Church.  The  plot  was,  however,  dis- 
covered, and  as  the  judges  themselves  implicitly  believed 
in  the  virtue  of  magic,  the  crime  was  made  capital.  Centini 
was  beheaded,  others  of  the  conspirators  were  burned,  and 
the  rest  were  sent  to  the  galleys. 

But  the  trial  of  Galilei  Galileo,  the  renowned  astronomer, 
was  a  far  more  remarkable  event.  GaMleo  had  long  smce 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  for  aiding  in  their  expul- 
sion from  his  native  city  of  Padua.  His  subsequent  labors 
in  the  field  of  science,  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the 
world  by  his  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  wonderful 
discoveries  he  had  made  by  its  ^d,  were  -all  as  nothmg  in 
the  eyes  of  these  professed  friends  of  learning  when  com- 
pared with  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  their  "  order"  in  the 
political  squabbles  of  a  provincial  town.  They  only  waited 
their  opportunity  to  take  ample  revenge. 

In  the  year  1638  they  therefore  denounced^him  to  the 
Inquisition  as  a  teacher  of  heretical  doolrine%  inasmuch  a« 
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he  taught  that  the  earth  moyed  round  the  sun,  and  not  the 
sun  round  the  earth.  The  illustrious  philosopher,  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  immediately  cited  to  Rome. 

Galileo  had  formerly  received  proo&  of  regard  from 
Pope  Urban,  and  he  accordingly  indulged  the  hope  of 
having  a  speedy  and  honorable  acquittaL  But  unfortunately 
for  him,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled,  **  A  Dialc^ue  on  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  Systems,"  he  had  given  great 
offense  to  the  Pontiff.  Three  fictitious  persons  conduct 
the  dialogue — Salviati,  a  Copemican ;  Sagredo,  a  banterer 
on  the  same  side ;  and  Simplicio,  a  Ptolemaist,  who  gets 
much  the  worst  both  by  jokes  and  argument.  The  Pope 
fancied  that  he  was  the  person  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the 
last  character,  as  some  arguments  he  had  himself  used  were 
put  into  Simplicio's  mouth.  Exasperated  by  this  imaginary 
msult,  Urban  had  little  disposition  just  then  to  screen  a 
man  whose  genius  he  unquestionably  admired. 

After  a  detention  of  some  months,  Galileo  was  finally 
brought  before  the  Inquisition  to  receive  sentence;  and 
although  we  cannot  give  the  whole  of  that  memorable  de- 
cree, we  must  afford  space  for  a  sample : — 

'*  By  the  desire  of  his  holiness  and  of  the  lords  cardinals, 
the  two  propositions  of  the  stability  of  the  sun  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  are  qualified  by  the  Theological  Quahfiers : 
(1.)  The  proposition  that  the  sun  is  in  the  center  of  the 
world  and  immovable  from  its  place  is  absurd,  philosoph- 
ically false,  and  formally  heretical ;  because  it  is  expre^y 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2.)  The  proposition  that 
the  earth  is  not  the  center  of  the  world,  nor  immovable, 
but  that  it  moves,  and  has  also  a  diurnal  motion,  is  absurd, 
philosophically  false,  and,  theologically  considered,  at  least 
erroneous  in  faith.  .  .  .  We,  therefore,  decree  that  the 
'Dialogues'  of  Galilei  Galileo  be  prohibited  by  edict;  we 
condemn  him  to  the  prison  of  this  office  dming  pleasure ; 
and  order  him  for  the  next  three  weeks  to  repeat  cmoe 
a  wedk  ib»B«mai  penkentiBl  pnlms." 
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This  liidicroilBy  and  yet  disgraoefidlt  sentence  was  far 
lighter  tium  it  would  have  been  if  (Galileo  had  not  engaged 
to  abjure  his  own  doctrine  in  the  following  terms :  "  With 
a  sincere  heart  and  unfeigned  faith  I  abjure,  curse,  and  de- 
test the  said  errors  and  heresies,  and  I  swear  that  I  wiU 
never  in  future  say  or  assert  anything  verbally,  or  in  writing, 
which  may  give  rise  to  a  similar  suspicion  against  me." 

It  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  uselessness  and  follr 
of  such  extorted  recantations  and  compulsorily  enforced 
creeds,  that  Galileo  should  have  immediately  broken  the 
promise  that  he  gave.  On  rising  from  his  knees,  after 
solenmly  taking  this  oath,  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a 
friend,  "  £lpur  ae  muove  /"    And  yet  it  moves ! 

Doling  those  years  of  the  German  wars,  the  attention  of 
Urban  was  also  drawn  away  to  the  semi-Protestant  doings 
of  the  Jansenists  in  France.  The  abbey  of  Port  Royal  was 
now  occupied  by  St.  Cyran  himself,  and  the  numerous  dis- 
ciples he  had  gained ;  the  nuns  who  had  previously  inhabit- 
ed it  having  previously  withdrawn,  and  fixed  their  residence 
at  P(Nrt  Boyal  de  Paris.  St  Cyran  and  his  fellow  recluses, 
among  whom  were  some  distinguished  members  of  the  Ar- 
nauld  family,  brothers  of  the  Mere  Ang^lique — ^Le  Maistre, 
Le  S^ricourt,  Claude  Lancelot,  and  others  eminent  for  birth 
and  talents,  did  not  bind  themselves  by  monastic  vows,  yet 
their  life  was  strictly  of  the  monastic*kind.  With  their  own 
hands  they  drained  the  marshes  around  Port  Royal,  and 
cleared  them  from  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants  which 
grew  rankly  in  the  swampy  soil.  In  a  short  time,  instead 
of  a  pestilence-breathing  morass,  a  clear  and  beautiful  lake 
reflected  th#  blue  sky  and  the  neighboring  wood-crowned 
heights.  The  gardens  and  walks  were  put  in  order,  and 
the  abbey  itself  repaired ;  and  then  this  new  society,  daily 
increasing,  devoted  itself  to  its  primary  tasks  of  devout 
meditation  and  laborious  study.  St.  Cyran  directed  them 
to  make  the  Bible  their  chief  companion,  and  so  well  under- 
stood its  worth  that  he  used  to  say»  "  A  modem  Inshc^  has 
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declared  that  he  would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  8t. 
Augustane,  but  I,  for  my  part,  would  rather  go  there  with 
the  Bible." 

St.  Cyran's  objects  were  social  as  well  as  religious. 
He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  furnishing  the  world  with  a 
model  of  really  Christian  society,  that  he  might  show  how 
the  world  would  live  if  it  were  wholly  governed  by  Chris- 
tian principles.  He  forgot,  however,  as  a  Romish  priest 
would  be  likely  to  do,  that  the  law  of  celibacy,  which,  of 
course,  prevailed  at  Port  Royal,  was  a  grand  element  in  his 
scheme  which  can  never  be  found  in  social  life  ordered 
throughout  by  New  Testament  doctrines  and  precepts. 
Aiming,  in  conformity  with  his  leading  idea,  to  develop  the 
talents  of  all  the  brotherhood,  St.  Cyran  employed  some  in 
manual  labor,  others  in  the  practice  of  surgery  and  physic, 
for  the  good  of  the  fraternity  and  the  neighborhood,  while 
the  rest  were  occupied  in  visiting  the  poor,  preaching  the 
gospel,  attending  the  confessionals,  or  educating  the  young. 

The  fame  of  this  new  and  singular  community  spread 
quickly  far  and  wide.  Noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  en- 
treated that  their  children  might  be  admitted  to  its  schools, 
and  persons  of  the  first  ability  offered  their  services  in 
the  work  of  education.  Among  the  chief  of  these  precep- 
tors were  De  Saci,  Claude  Lancelot,  Nicolle,  and  Fontaine ; 
and  Tillemont  the  historian,  Racine  the  poet,  and  Pascal 
the  controversialist  and  philosopher,  were  numbered  among 
the  pupils. 

St.  Cyran  himself  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  remarka- 
ble success  that  attended  his  plans.  Port  Royal  was 
scarcely  established  as  an  educational  institutlbn  before  it 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ijmx-eyed  Jesuits,  who  had  hith- 
erto regarded  the  important  field  of  education  as  excluravely 
their  own:  It  was  easy  for  them  to  find  grounds  of  accu- 
sation against  St.  Cyran,  whose  creed  and  whose  practice 
were  both  so  essentially  different  from  tbeiFS,  and  an  outcry 
of  heresy  was  accwdingly  raised.    The  gnat  iiiiBiitcr»  Car-- 
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dinal  Riehelieii,  was  only  too  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
eharge,  for  he  had  already  felt  considerably  mortified  that 
some  overtures  he  had  made  to  St.  Cyran,  with  a  view  of 
mnking  the  vast  influence  of  the  Jansenists  subservient  to 
his  own  political  designs,  had  been  seen  through  and  re- 
pulsed. St.  Cyran  was,  therefore,  sent  to  the  prison  of 
Yincennes,  and  there  he  lingered  in  sickness  and  solitude 
until  Richelieu's  death,  which  was  soon  afterward  followed 
by  his  own,  in  the  year  1643. 

In  the  mean  time  Jansenius  also  had  died,  and  it  was 
only  after  his  death  that  the  great  work  of  his  lifetime  saw 
the  light.  For  twenty  years  had  he  occupied  himself  in 
studying  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  the  whole  of  which 
'  he  had  read  through  ten  times,  and  some  parts  as  many  as 
thirty.  Immediately  after  his  death,  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors, the  renowned  **  Augustinus**  was  given  to  the  world, 
in  which  he  successfully  shows  that  the  doctrines  and  sys- 
tem of  the  Jesmts  are  completely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
greatest  of  the  fathers. 

The  rage  of  the  Jesuits,  already  kindled  by  secret  reports 
and  by  the  novel  proceedings  at  Port  Royal,  now  broke  out 
into  fierce  flames.  Hoping  at  once  to  exterminate  their 
foes,  th^y  applied  directly  to  the  Pope,  and  demanded  that 
Bishop  Jansenius  should  be  forthwith  numbered  among  her- 
etics, and  his  writings  be  proscribed. 

But  where  was  the  heresy  f  Jansenius  had  never  quitted 
the  Romish  Church,  and  at  death  had  bequeathed  his  work 
to  the  judgment  and  revision  of  the  Pope,  in  language  as 
submissive  or  servile  as  even  a  Jesuit  could  wish.  **  I  sub- 
mit its  contents,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Urban,  *'  implicitly 
to  your  decision,  approving,  condemning,  advancing,  or  re- 
tracting, whatever  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  thunder  of  the 
apostolic  see." 

It  was  hardly  enough,  m  all  reason,  that  Jansenius  should 
merely  have  dared  to  differ  from  the  Jesuits  to  insure  his 
condemnation.    Even  papal  fondness  had  not  yet  endowed 
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these  faithful  and  petted  servants  of  the  Chiu*ch  with  the 
attribute  of  infallilMlity.  But  they  were  not  to  be  bafl9ed 
thus  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  They  soon  discovered  in 
Jansenitts's  work  a  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation. 
They  found  a  certain  passage  in  which  the  bishop  affirms  a 
statement  of  Augustine  to  be  true  and  Scriptural,  altibough 
the  same  view  had  already  been  condemned  at  Rome.  It 
would  have  been  indecent  to  have  arraigned  the  taint  for 
impugning  papal  infallibility,  but  against  the  bishop  a  sen- 
tence was  easily  obtained.  In  the  year  1642  Urban  YIII. 
issued  a  general  condemnation  of  the  writings  of  Jansenios 
as  being  heretical  and  false.  Here,  for  the  present,  the 
contest  ceased,  and  the  Jesuits  flattered  themselves  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  crushing  a  very  dangerous  foe. 

The  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany  and  France 
did  not  deter  Pope  Urban  from  eagerly  pursuing  his  own 
interests  at  home.  It  was  during  his  pontificate  that  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  was  added  to  the  papal  States.  The  aged 
Duke  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  was  hopeful  of  being 
succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  only  son.  But  this  son  was 
a  profligate  debauchee,  who  amused  himself  by  day  in  driv- 
ing chariots  about  the  streets  after  the  manner  of  Nero,  and 
by  night  in  theatrical  entertainments  and  the  most*  degrad- 
ing excesses.  After  a  night  of  debauch  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  his  brofcen-hearted  father  dying  soon  after 
without  heirs,  the  Pope  took  possession.  This  event  en- 
riched the  popes  with  a  valuable  Ime  of  sea-coast  territory, 
containing  seven  towns  and  three  hundred  castles. 

But  more  intently  than  the  prosperity  of  the  tiara  did 
Urb^n  yill.  seek  the  enrichment  of  his  own  house.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Sixtus  Y.  it  had  been  the  invariable  prac* 
tice  oi  the  pontiffs  to  provide  handsomely  for  their  kindred. 
The  self-denying  spirit  which  distinguished  the  first  popes 
of  the  reaction  had  passed  wholly  away,  and  the  Aldo- 
brandini  received  their  patents  of  nobility  with  their  wealth 
from  their  relative  Clement  VIII,,  the  Borghesi  from  Pftd  T.* 
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and  now  Urban's  kinsmen,  the  Barberini,  took  their  place 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Roman  aria* 
tocracj.  During  the  reign  of  Urban  YIIL  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj  millions  of  scudi  is  said  to 
hare  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini,  and  a  writer  of 
the  time  says, ''  The  palaces,  the  vineyards,  the  pictures,  the 
statues,  the  wrought  silver  and  gold,  and  the  precious 
stones  which  were  heaped  on  the  house,  are  of  greater 
amount  than  can  be  believed  or  expressed."  During  his 
long  pontificate  Urban  elevated  no  fewer  than  forty-eight 
of  his  favorites  to  the  purple  of  the  Church,  and  his  nephew 
and  grand-nephews  were  placed  in  all  the  highest  seats  of 
emolument  and  power. 

Bapacity  and  covetousness  are  always,  however,  limited 
by  the  eternal  and  inevitable  laws  of  God.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  greed  and  arrogance  of  papal  nepotism  should 
forever  be  unmurmuringly  endured;  and  when  at  last, 
urged  onward  by  his  nephews.  Urban  YIII.  seized  on  Cas- 
tro, the  meet  productive  com  district  in  the  duchy  of  Par- 
ma, the  duke's  resentment  was  passionately  aroused,  and 
without  waiting  to  parley,  he  marched  an  army  across  the 
papal  frontier. 

For  this  attack  the  Pope  was  wholly  unprepared.  Not- 
withstanding the  sums  he  had  expended  in  raising  militia, 
in  storing  his  arsenals,  in  erecting  and  fortifying  castles, 
the  progress  of  the  duke  was  entirely  imchecked.  Town 
after  town  fell  into  his  hands  without  resistance,  and  the 
Pope's  militia,  instead  of  opposing  him,  so  completely 
avoided  his  troops,  that  he  marched  through  the  country 
without  gaining  one  glimpse  of  them.  Had  he  pleased  to 
appear  before  Rome  he  might  doubtless  have  obtained  all 
that  he  could  have  demanded  or  wished. 

As  it  was,  a  single  skirmish  concluded  the  war.  In  this 
petty  conflict  one  of  the  Pope's  nephews.  Cardinal  Antonb, 
was  saved  only  by  the  fleetness  of  hils  horse ;  and  the  fright- 
ened Pontiff,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  duke,  now  yielded  all 
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that  be  asked,  restored  Castro  to  his  possession,  and  revoked 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  with  which,  in  pontifical 
fashion,  the  struggle  on  the  papal  side  had  been  commenced. 

Although  he  had  lost  nothing  by  this  war,  the  humilia- 
tion he  had  undergone  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
haughty  mmd  of  Urban  VIII.  His  health  visibly  declined, 
and  his  interest  in  public  affairs  seemed  wholly  extinguished. 
His  conscience  also  appears  to  have  troubled  him  in  his  last 
days,  and  to  have  suggested  that  he  had  been  more  careful 
of  his  family  than  became  the  head  of  the  Church.  To  hush 
the  qualms  of  conscience  he  summoned  a  council  of  hisfriends^ 
and  proposed  to  them  his  doubts.  But  they,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  easily  exonerated  the  Pope,  sxkd  relieved  his 
apprehensions.  They  decided  that  "as  his  nephews  had 
made  so  many  enemies  it  was  but  just  they  should  have 
the  means  of  maintaining  their  dignity  after  the  Pope's  de- 
cease." Such  is  the  morality  of  Rome !  Injustice  and  oppres- 
sion may  indeed  be  reprehensible,  but  on  no  account  are 
the  nephews  of  a  pope  to  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  these 
crimes !  But  men  who  were  themselves  fattening  on  tyranny 
and  extortion,  were  little  likely  to  be  severe  in  their  judgment. 

Urban  sank  beneath  the  load  of  disappointment  and  re- 
morse thus  suddenly  laid  upon  him.  When  called  upon  to 
sign  the  peace  of  Castro,  he  was  so  overcome  with  distress 
as  to  fall  into  a  swoon,  and  a  few  days'  illness  terminated 
his  earthly  career.  When  dying,  he  prayed  not  for  pardon 
or  for  a  penitent  spirit,  but  **  that  Heaven  would  avenge  him 
on  the  godless  princes  who  had  forced  him  into  so  calamitous 
a  war."  Urban  died  as  he  had  lived.  No  meek  and  lowly 
spirit  like  that  of  Jesus ;  no  repentance  on  account  of  sin ;  no 
gratitude  to  the  Saviour  for  the  shedding  of  that  precious 
blood  which  "  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;"  no  evidence  whatever 
even  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  "successor  of  the  apostles," 
this  "  vicar  upon  earth,"  this  "  head  of  the  only  true  Church," 
was  proud,  worldly,  and  avaricious  in  his  life — malicious 
and  revengeful  in  his  death.     He  died  July  29th,  1644. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PONTDIGATE   OV  INNOCENT  Z. ^MASSACRE   OV  THE    WAL- 

DEN8E8. — A.  D.  1644-1665. 

The  nephews  of  Pope  Urban  bad  brought  into  the  conclave 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  partisans ;  but  their  very  multi- 
tude seems  to  have  baffled  their  efforts  to  direct  the  next 
election.  The  successful  candidate,  Cardinal  Pamfili,  was 
by  no  means  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  soon  showed  him- 
self quite  hostile  to  their  interests. 

Innocent  X.  was  already  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and 
although  retainmg  much  bodily  vigor  and  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, was  of  so  weak  a  mind  as  to  be  easily  governed  in  his 
declining  manhood.  His  cheerful  temper  and  affable  man- 
ners formed  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  proud  reserve  of 
Urban  YIII. ;  yet  his  favor  was  capricious ;  he  was  suspi- 
cious of  all  around  him,  and  in  a  moment  of  displeasure 
would  dbmiss  his  most  faithful  servants.  But  a  yet  greater 
fault  was  his  submissiveness  to  his  own  sister-in-law,  Olym- 
pia  Maidalchina  Pamfili,  a  wicked  and  unscrupulous  woman, 
whose  sole  object  appears  to  have  been  to  aggrandize  her 
family  by  any  and  every  means. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  on  the  part  of  Donna 
Olympia,  Rome  was  distracted  during  the  first  years  of  In- 
nocent's reign  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Barberini  and  the  Pam- 
fili, the  former  struggling  to  hold,  and  the  latter  to  obtain 
the  wealth  and  power  accruing  from  the  resources  of  the 
Church.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  indignation  at 
the  unbounded  exactions  of  the  preceding  pontificate.  Inno- 
cent determined  on  calling  the  nephews. of  Urban  to  ac^ 
count  for  the  administration  of  the  finance^  during  the  war 
of  Castro.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  strict  investiga- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  compulsory  surrender  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  the  Barberini  fled  precipitately  from  Rome,  the  Car- 
dinal Antonio  leading  the  way. 
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And  now  that  tbe  principal  obstacle  to  tbe  advancement 
of  tbe  Pamfili  was  removed,  and  it  bad  become  a  question 
how  tbey  migbt  best  enrieb  themselves  out  of  tbe  already 
exhausted  exchequer  of  the  State,  the  poor  old  Pope  was 
harassed  by  brawls  and  contentions  in  his  own  family. 
Donna  Olympia,  his  sister-in-law,  exerted  all  the  energy  of 
her  character  to  secure  the  promotion  of  her  own  children. 
At  first  she  designed  that  her  son  Camillo  should  assume 
the  ofiBice  of  cardinal  nephew,  that  is,  prime  minister  to  the 
Pope.  But  Camillo  was  of  weak  capacity,  wholly  ongifted 
for  public  affairs,  and  an  opportunity  offering  of  marrying 
him  to  the  richest  h^ress  in  all  Rome,  one  of  the  Aldo- 
brandini,  he  abandoned  the  clerical  order,  and  prided  him- 
self on  driving  the  finest  equipage  in  the  Corso,  and  giving 
the  most  luxurious  banquets  that  even  Rome  had  lately 
seen. 

The  office  of  cardinal  nephew  being,  therefore,  still 
▼acant.  Donna  Olympia  undertook  to  fulfill  it^  imd  her  in- 
fluence over  the  Pope  soon  became  so  apparent  that  her 
favor  was  more  sought  after  than  that  of  the  Pontiff  him- 
self. "  To  her  ambassadors  paid  their  first  visit  on  arriv- 
ing in  Rome ;  cardinals  placed  her  portrait  in  their  apart- 
ments, as  is  customary  with  those  of  sovereigns;  foreign 
courts  sought  to  conciliate  her  favor  with  presents."  Court- 
iers, and  all  who  sought  posts  of  honor  or  profit,  brought 
their  first  bribes  to  her,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that 
"  from  all  the  inferior  offices  she  exacted  a  monthly  contri- 
bution." lUches  flowed  apace  into  her  cofifers ;  she  estab- 
lished a  great  household,  gave  sumptuous  feasts  and  theat- 
rical entertainments,  purchased  new  estates,  and  married 
her  daughters  into  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Roman 
families. 

Yet  all  this  prosperity  was  not  without  its  Uttemess. 
The  young  wife  of  Camillo  Pamfili  was  as  ambitious  a  wo- 
man as  Donn9  Olympia  herself,  and  ere  long  a  jealousy 
sprang  up  between  these  rivals,  the  moldier-in-law  and 
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dang^faiir-is-law,  which  quickly  burned  to  a  fiercer  hatred 
than  the  feeble  Innocent  could  either  eztin^pueh  or  allay. 
LMiung  irst  to  the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  the  weak 
M  man  rstiier  added  fael  to  the  flames,  and  it  soon  be- 
eaoie  obrioua  that  both  of  these  women  coold  not  remain 
near  the  persoii  of  the  Pope.  At  length  an  occurrence  took 
plaee  which  precipitated  Donna  Olympia  from  the  pinnacle 
she  had  gained. 

A  youth,  whom  she  had  herself  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  Pope,  Camillo  Astalli,  had  so  won  upon  his 
affidctioiis,  that  Innocent  resolved  on  confiding  to  him,  as 
cardinal  nephew,  the  supreme  admmistration  of  affiurs. 
The  elevation  of  Astalli  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
camum  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  But  all  parties  to(^ 
offense  at  the  measure,  and  most  of  all  Donna  Olympia, 
whose  loud  complaints  at  being  supplanted  led  to  her  dis- 
misspl  from  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  readmission 
to  the  palace  of  her  rival  daughter-in-law  with  her  husband. 
.  Still,  however,  the  papal  family  was  in  confusion.  Dis- 
putes took  place  between  the  two  nephews,  Pamfili  and  As- 
talli, and  Donna  Olympia  was  recalled  ''  to  keep  the  house 
in  wder."  "  The  crafty  old  woman,"  writes  a  cotemporary 
observer,  "  has  mounted  in  a  short  time  from  the  extremity 
of  disgrace  to  the  height  of  favor."  Astalli  himself  fell  by 
her  intrigues,  for  refusing  to  share  some  of  the  gifts  whidi 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  from  all  who  sought  her 
patronage. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  upon  so  manifestly  weak 
an  old  man  as  Innocent  X^  all  the  enormities  that  were  per- 
petrated in  the  pontifical  name  during  his  reign.  In  fact, 
the  personal  character  of  the  Pope  had  long  ceased  to  have 
anv  material  and  decisive  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Romish  Church.  A  pope  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor 
might  add  a  little  more  venom  to  the  sting  of  persecution, 
or  might  contend  a  shade  more  successfully  with  the  em- 
peror, or  with  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  papal 
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prerogatives ;  but  even  an  Urban  Vlll.  oould,  as  we  lum 
seen,  effect  little  more. 

Whoever  might  be  Pope,  the  Jesuits  were  the  real  rulers 
of  papal  policy.  Ever  active  and  encroaching,  they  still 
diligently  prosecuted  their  task  of  conquering  Europe  to  the 
dominion  of  superstition  and  priestcraft  In  France  they 
carried  on  as  fiercely  as  at  first  their  struggle  wiUi  the  Jan- 
senists.  Beside  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  and  those  in 
which  the  great  Cond6  distinguished  himself  by  driving  the 
youthful  Louis  XIY.  from  his  own  metropolis,  France  was 
distracted  by  a  controversy  which  reached  every  house,  and 
(rften  divided  families  into  hostile  parties.  The  Jesuits  ac- 
cused their  antagonists  of  heresies  which  the  Jansemsts  in 
vain  disclaimed,  and  in  1654  the  former  gained  an  addi- 
tional  triumph  by  the  aid  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

Hitherto  the  Jansenists  had  evaded  the  bull  of  Urban 
YIII.  by  declaring  that  they  did  not  hold  the  heresies 
which  it  denounced,  and  that  these  heresies  were  not  even 
to  be  found  in  the  great  text-book  of  their  party,  the  "  Au- 
gustinus*'  of  Jansenius.  Now,  however,  the  Jesuits  obtained 
a  bull  from  Innocent,  declaring  that  these  heresies  were 
certainly  contained  in  that  book.  This  gave  the  contro* 
versy  a  new  and  singular  form.  The  Jansenists  denied  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  to  pronounce  in  such  a  case,  and  re- 
fused to  admit  his  infallibility  in  judging  of  matters  of  fact 
They  still  upheld  that  infallibility  in  all  doctrinal  judgments 
or  questions  of  faith ;  but  where  supernatural  faculties  were 
plainly  unnecessary,  they  held  that  the  Pope,  like  other 
men,  was  liable  to  err.  Thus  they  parried  for  a  time  the 
deadly  thrust  of  their  foes. 

But  if  thwarted  in  France,  the  industrious  Jesuits,  invet- 
erate enemies  to  evangelical  religion  wherever  they  found 
it,  soon  discovered  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  a  field 
which  would  amply  repay  their  toil.  The  evangelical 
Churches  of  Piedmont  had  greatly  revived  and  multiplied 
»nce  the  dawn  of  the  Reformaticm.     From  the  city  of  Ge- 
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Ate  disdples  ci  CaMn  had  gone  forth  in  erery  direo* 
tioiiy  confimuDg  and  enlightening  the  faith  of  the  Waldenaea, 
who  had  now  been  pennitted  for  Bome  generations  to  Hre 
in  the  peaeeable  occupation  of  their  valleys,  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ancestral  forms  of  worship.  To  these  qniet 
abodes  of  hmnble  and  Scriptural  piety  the  envious  Jesuiti 
now  directed  their  eyes. 

The  present  duke  of  Savoy  was  a  bigoted  disciple  of 
Rome,  and  seemed  to  his  fanatical  counselors  an  admirable 
instrument  wherewith  they  might  make  the  experiment  of 
uprooting  by  sheer  force  the  ''  heresy*'  which  had  planted 
itself  so  firmly  in  the  valleys  of  his  kingdom.  In  January, 
1655,  an  order  went  forth  in  the  name  of  the  duke,  com- 
manding all  heads  of  families,  of  whatsoever  rank,  occupy- 
ing estates  in  these  valleys,  to  quit  their  homes  vnthin  three 
day9,  and  remove  beyond  his  dominions  imder  pain  of  death, 
unless  they  chose  to  adopt  the  Romish  faith  and  worship. 

This  cruel  edict  was  rendered  yet  more  so  by  the  season 
chosen  for  putting  it  in  force,  which  was  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. It  was  obviously  a  mere  impossibility  for  thousands  of 
families  to  take  their  aged  and  infirm,  their  fflck  and  help- 
less, with  their  new-bom  babes,  and  convey  them  in  so 
short  a  time  over  mountains  whose  passages  were  all 
blocked  up  with  ice  and  snow.  Had  they  forsaken  their 
homes,  and  left  behind  them  all  their  effects,  it  would  still 
have  been  impossible ;  and  the  edict  was  manifestly  noth- 
ing less  than  a  sentence  of  death  hypocritically  or  fanatic- 
ally pronounced  in  the  name  of  religion. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  poor  Waldenses  were  de- 
nounced as  the  murmurings  of  rebels  ag£unst  the  just  authority 
of  their  sovereign !  An  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  im- 
mediately marched  upon  them,  which  committed  all  the  sav- 
age atrocities  that  ever  disgraced  a  bloody  war.  Hiis, 
however,  was  worse  than  any  war — it  was  a  horrible  mas- 
sacre. The  unhappy  victims  fled  from  their  long  peaceful 
homes  to  the  rugged  and  snow-covered  mountains;  but  they 
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w«6  hmitad  out  of  every  retreat.  In  Villaro  and  Bobbio, 
and  many  other  places,  the  passes  were  blocked  up,  and 
multitudes  hemmed  in  on  every  side  were  slaughtered  at 
once.  In  one  village,  the  soldiers  mercilessly  tortured  and 
slew  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children,  chop- 
ping off  the  heads  of  some,  an8  dashing  out  the  Intuns  of 
others  against  the  rocks.  In  another,  they  hung  youths  of 
fifteen  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  nailed  them  to  the 
trunks  by  their  feet,  their  heads  hanging  downward.  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  ''  a  mother 
was  hurled  do¥m  a  mighty  rock,  with  her  little  infant  in  her 
anns ;  and  three  days  afterward  was  found  dead  with  the  lit- 
tle child  alive,  but  fast  clasped  between  the  arms  of  the  dead 
mother,  which  were  cold  and  stiff,  insomuch  that  those  who 
found  them  had  much  ado  to  get  the  young  child  out." 
As  for  their  dwellings,  when  they  had  been  plundered  of 
all  that  was  worth  saving,  they  were  set  on  fire ;  and  fnnn 
the  valle3rs  of  the  Alps  the  ascending  flames  and  smoke  of 
a  vast  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  bigotry  mingled  with  the 
eries  of  the  persecuted,  the  tortured,  the  dying,  to  the  all- 
seeing,  just,  and  holy  Qod. 

All  Europe  rang  with  the  accounts  of  this  inhuman  mas- 
sacre, and  the  Protestant  States  were  not  backward  in  ex- 
fffessing  their  indignation.  Remonstrances  were  addressed 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  rapid  succession,  and  foremost 
among  them  in  time,  and  most  earnest  and  emphatic  in  its 
language,  was  that  of  the  government  of  England.  The 
heai-t  of  Milton,  who  was  then  secretary  to  the  council  of 
State,  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  narratives  of  this 
persecution,  perhaps  touched  the  more  keenly  from  his 
familiarity  with  the  scene  of  its  transaction,  and  burning 
with  indignant  compassion,  he  had  penned  on  the  occasion 
that  immortal  sonnet: — 

**  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slanghtored  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,''  eto. 
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Tin  Broiteloi'  Cromwell,  ako,  "rote  like  s  Ikm  out  of 
bis  place,*'  ftad  9i  bis  oommand  Ifilton  wrote  to  the  duke 
of  BsLtoy,  paflnonaiely  pleading  m  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Piedinoiitoae.  ''These  tbmgs/'  says  that  noble  letter, 
"  when  they  were  related  to  us,  we  could  not  choose  but 
be  toQcbed  with  extreme  grief  and  compassion  for  the  suf* 
ferings  and  cal«miti(p8  <^  this  afflicted  people.  Now  in  re« 
gard  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  linked  together  not 
only  by  the  same  tie  of  humanity,  but  by  joint  com- 
muBMii  of  the  same  religion,  we  thought  it  impossible  for 
us  to  satisfy  our  duty  to  God,  to  brotherly  charity,  or  our 
profession  of  the  same  religion,  if  we  should  only  be  afifected 
with  ft  bare  sorrow  for  the  misery  and  calamity  of  our  breth- 
ren, and  not  contribute  all  in  our  endeavors  to  relieve  and 
succor  them  in  their  unexpected  adversity  as  much  as  in  us 
lies.  Tlierefore,  in  a  great  measure,  we  must  earnestly  be- 
seecb  and  conjure  your  royal  highness,  that  you  would  call 
back  to  your  thoughts  the  moderation  of  your  most  serene 
predecessors,  and  the  liberty  by  them  granted  and  con- 
firmed from  time  to  time  to  their  subjects,  the  Yaudois/' 

Nor  did  England  confine  her  sympathy  to  ''bare  sor* 
row,"  or  even  earnest  remonstrance.  Contributions  were 
made  throughout  the  whole  country  in  behalf  of  those 
families  that  had  escaped  the  sword,  but  were  yet  wander- 
ing in  nakedness  and  want ;  and  the  whole  product  of  En- 
glish liberality  was  not  much  less  than  forty  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  the  Protector  contributed  two  thousand 
out  of  his  own  private  purse. 

Yet  it  is  saddening  to  reflect  how  ineffectual  were  all  the 
entreaties  and  petitions  addressed  to  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  slavish  bigotry  of  the  duke  and  his  wife. 
They  pretended,  indeed,  to  relent ;  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  Sir  S.  Morland  declares :  **  It  is  my  misfortune  that 
I  am  compelled  to  leave  this  people  where  I  found  them, 
among  the  potsherds,  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  spread 
under  them,  and  lifting  up  their  voice  with  weepbg,  in  the 
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words  of  Job,  *  Have  pity  on  us,  have  pity  on  us,  O  ye  our 
friends ;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  us  1' '' 
*  Nor  was  it  Piedmont  alone  that  lay  groaning  at  this  time 
beneath  the  knotted  scourge  of  Jesuitical  bigotry.  Ger- 
many had  likewise  suffered,  although  in  another  fann,  from 
their  meddling  malice,  and  "  the  thirty  years'  war,"  stirred 
up  by  their  artifices,  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  amid 
the  shrieks  and  wailings  of  the  whole  empire.  "  The  mis- 
ery of  Germany,"  says  Schiller,  "had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  all  clamorously  vociferated  for  pence.  The  plains, 
which  formerly  had  been  thronged  with  a  happy  and  in- 
dustrious population,  where  nature  had  lavished  her  choicest 
gifts,  and  plenty  and  prosperity  had  reigned,  were  now  a 
wild  and  desolate  wilderness.  The  fields,  abandoned  by 
the  laborious  husbandman,  lay  waste  and  uncultivated ;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  young  crops  given  the  promise  of  a 
smiling  harvest,  than  a  single  march  destroyed  the  labors 
of  a  year,  and  blasted  the  last  hope  of  an  afflicted  peas- 
antry. Burned  castles,  wasted  fields,  villages  in  ashes, 
were  to  be  seen  extending  far  and  wide  on  all  sides.  The 
towns  groaned  under  the  licentiousness  of  undisciplined 
and  plundering  garrisons,  and  the  crowding  together  of 
men  in  camps  and  quarters — want  upon  one  side  and  ex- 
cess on  the  other — occasioned  contagious  distempers,  which 
were  more  fatal  than  the  sword.  Under  the  shelter  of  an- 
archy and  impunity  every  vice  flourished,  and  men  became 
as  wild  as  the  country."  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty 
Tears*  War,  book  v. 

Utterly  exhausted  by  this  long-protracted  struggle,  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  terminated  the  strife 
in  1648  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  guaranteed  to 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  an  equality  of  civil  and  political 
rights.  The  Calvinists,  or  the  Reformed,  were  included 
with  the  Lutherans,  and  Protestants  and  Koman  Catholics 
were  to  have  an  equal  number  of  seats  in  the  diet,  the  im- 
perial chamber,  and  the  Aulic  council.     The  edicts  of  resti- 
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tatioii  ismied  by  Ferdinand  were  revoked,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war  manj  bishoprics  were  secularized  and 
abbeys  were  sold.  Thns  at  last  was  a  final  check  given  to 
the  aggressions  of  the  papacy  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the 
amlntious  designs  of  the  German  emperor.  "  By  these  events/' 
says  Ranke,  "  limits  were  imposed  at  once  and  forever  to  the 
ext^iaion  of  Catholicism,  which  has  now  its  appointed  and 
definite  boonds.  That  universal  conquest,  formerly  pro- 
jected, could  never  more  be  seriously  contemplated." 

Bat  the  untiring  Jesuits,  if  defeated  in  one  sphere,  soon 
create  another.  Far  beyond  the  botrnds  of  Italy,  or  even 
of  G^ermany,  did  the  web-like  meshes  of  their  Society  now 
extend.  It  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  fictions  of  ro- 
mance than  with  the  sober  truth  of  history,  that  the  coun- 
try which  had  lately  sent  forth  the  warrior-king,  Gustavus, 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  should  give  her 
next  monarch,  and  that  the  only  daughter  of  Gustavus,  to 
be  a  convert  to  popery  and  a  devotee  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Yet  such  was  the  strange  metamorphosis  undergone  by 
Christina  of  Sweden. 

Christina,  left  an  infant  at  her  father's  death,  had  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  educated  by  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiem,  who  governed  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of 
the  great  Gustavus.  Her  natural  character,  combined  with 
the  masculine  training  she  received,  gave  a  very  singular 
complexion  to  all  her  habits  and  modes  of  thought.  So 
learned  did  she  become  that  she  deduced  arguments  from 
Plato  which  astonished  even  Descartes.  She  read  daily 
many  pages  in  the  histories  of  Tacitus,  and  fairly  puzzled 
her  instructors  by  her  inquiries  on  metaphysical  and  relig- 
ious topics.  To  all  this  she  added  a  self-will  that  brooked 
no  control,  and  contemptuously  spumed  at  all  ordinary  rules. 

She  had  not  long  assumed  the  sovereign  authority  before 
the  war-dramed  treasury  of  Sweden  was  scarcely  able,  out  of 
its  poverty,  to  provide  for  even  the  daily  maintenance  of  the 
rojal  household,  and  the  queen  presently  conceived  strong 
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disgust  for  a  position  which  could  only  be  meanly  sustained. 
Her  chagrin  was  heightened  by  the  endless  bickerii^  of 
the  two  leading  classes  of  the  clergy,  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Calvimsts,  and  by  the  stem  severity  with  which  she 
was  herself  treated  by  many  of  them,  which  only  kindled 
resentment  where  it  was  intended  to  produce  obedience. 

With  these  feelings  Christina  readily  listened  to  the  jests 
and  skeptical  insinuations  of  her  physician  Bourdelot,  a  gos- 
siping French  abb6,  who  soon  filled  her  mind  with  painful 
doubts  respecting  religion.  Longing  ior  certainty,  as  the 
heart  ever  does,  yet  indisposed  to  make  the  Bible  itself  the 
object  of  careful  study,  by  which  course  alone  her  doubts 
could  have  been  safely  resolved,  Christina  was  in  a  very 
favorable  state  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
not  wanting  even  at  her  court. 

The  interpreter  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Stock- 
holm was  a  Jesuit  named  Macedo,  and  he  soon  made  dis- 
covery of  the  queen's  imsettled  opinions.  In  conversation 
with  him  Christina  did  not  he^tate  to  avow  the  decided 
sympathy  which  she  felt  vrith  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
"  A  Catholic,"  she  would  say,  **  has  the  consolation  of  be- 
lieving as  so  many  noble  spirits  have  believed  for  sixteen 
hundred  years ;  of  belonging  to  a  religion  attested  by  mil- 
lions of  martyrs,  confirmed  by  millions  of  miracles — above 
all,  which  has  produced  so  many  admirable  virgins,  who 
have  risen  above  the  frailties  of  their  sex,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  God." 

These  wild  and  visicHiary  notions  do  not  raise  our  esteem 
for  the  judgment  of  the  young  queen.  It  is  quite  plain  that 
her  judgment  was  bewildered  and  her  imagination  inflamed 
by  the  mere  charm  of  antiquity,  and  the  vaunting  but  base- 
less pretensions  of  the  Romish  Church.  She  stayed  not  to 
inquire  if  this  was  truly  the  unchanged  religion  of  apostolic 
times,  or  if  the  miracles  boasted  by  Rome  were  genuine  or 
false ;  and,  for  the  rest,  she  had  always  declaimed  against 
marriage,  axid  when  pressed  for  her  reasons  did  not  beaitale 
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to  declare  that  it  was  because  she  would  not  submit  to  be 
governed. 

Other  Jesuits  were  secretly  invited,  to  Stockholm,  and 
eventuafly  the  queen  reserved  on  publicly  professing  the 
Romish  faith,  and,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  on  abdicating 
a  crown  which  was  ent^ed  on  Protestant  heirs,  and  which 
had  greatly  lost  value  in  her  eyes  by  becoming  poor.  On 
the  24th  of  June,  1654,  this  rare  occurrence  of  a  royal  ab- 
dicaition  took  place  before  the  whole  Swedish  court  and 
parliament,  who  were  filled  with  sorrow  at  losing  the  last 
scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Yasa.  The  aged  Count 
Brahe  even  refused  to  take  the  crown  from  her  head — that 
erown  which  he  had  himself  placed  there  only  three  years 
before.  The  queen  lifted  it  off  with  her  own  hands,  and 
then  attiring  herself  in  a  plain  white  dress,  she  received  the 
parting  address  of  the  Estates.  The  speaker  of  the  estate 
of  peasants  was  deeply  .affected.  Kneeling  down  before 
the  queen,  he  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  repeatedly. 
Then  bursting  into  tears,  he  silently  wiped  them  away,  and, 
unable  to  speak  a  word,  turned  his  back  on  her  majesty  and 
walked  away  to  his  place. 

Christina  took  her  departure  immediately  afterward  for 
thai  Elysium  of  her  imagination,  the  land  governed  by 
popes ;  and  her  subsequent  life  was  spent,  not  at  all  credit- 
ably, for  the  most  part  at  Rome,  but  sometimes  in  other 
cities  oi  Europe,  where  her  presence  was  rendered  unwel- 
come by  the  strange  and  lawless  freaks  she  chose  to  commit. 

While  these  extraordinary  events  were  occurring  in 
Sweden,  the  aged  Innocent  X.  was  fast  sinking  into  the 
arms  of  death.  Worn  out  by  the  contentions  of  his  family, 
he  had  grown  more  and  more  fretful  and  capricious,  until 
January,  1655,  when  he  finally  sank  beneath  the  double 
load  of  vexation  and  old  age.  So  selfish  were  even  those 
relatives  he  had  roost  favored,  that  not  one  of  them  would 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and  for  three  days  the 
eorps0  lay  entirely  neglected. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PONTIFICATES  OF  ALEXANDER  VII.,  CLEMENT  IX.,  AND   CLEM* 
ENT  X. SYMPTOMS  OF  DECLINE. A.  D.  1655-1676. 

To  Innocent  succeeded  Alexander  YII.,  who,  as  Cardinal 
Chigi,  had  gained  a  high  reputation  in  Rome  for  disin- 
terestedness and  integrity.  ''This  time/'  said  one  of  the 
cardinals,  "  we  must  seek  an  honest  man.''  **  If  you  want 
an  honest  man,"  rephed  a  second,  "  there  stands  one."  Car- 
dinal Chigi  was  accordingly  chosen ;  for  this  time  the  de- 
oeased  Pope  had  left  behind  him  no  nephew  or  party  to 
influence  the  election. 

An  "honest  man"  was  indeed  especially  requisite  just 
DOW,  (although  it  ought  to  seen^  strange  that  any  other 
should  ever  have  obtained  the  office  of  bishop,)  for  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  popedom  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable 
state.  The  greed  and  ambition,  the  extravagance,  luxury, 
and  pomp  of  successive  pontiffs,  with  the  cormorant-like 
rapacity  of  their  kindred,  had  burdened  the  papal  see  with 
debts  so  enormous,  that  the  ordinary  revenue  was  wholly 
swallowed  up  in  order  to  meet  them.  Extortion  and  bribery 
were  unblushingly  practiced  in  every  department  of  both 
State  and  Church.  Magistrates  paid  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  posts,  and  recompensed  themselves  by  taking 
bribes  from  those  whose  causes  they  adjudged.  Thus,  in- 
justice and  oppression  were  never  anywhere  more  rife  than 
in  the  States  of  the  Church  at  this  period.  A  cardmal 
describing  the  condition  of  affairs  to  Alexander  soon  after 
his  accession,  declared  that  "  the  oppressions  exceed  those 
inflicted  on  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  People,  not  conquered 
by  the  sword,  but  subject  to  the  holy  see,  are  more  inhu- 
manly treated  than  the  slaves  in  Syria  and  Africa.  Desti- 
tute of  silver,  or  copper,  or  linen,  or  furniture  to  aatiafy  the 
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ayarioe  of  the  commissaries,  they  will  next  he  ohliged  to 
seU  tkenuelves  as  slaves  to  pay  the  hardens  laid  on  them  by 
the  chamhers.  '*  Who/'  he  exclaims,  '<  can  witness  these 
things  without  tears  of  sorrow  ?" 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  new  Pope  would  really 
accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  him.  He  commenced 
his  p<»itificate  by  strictly  fwhidding  all  his  relatives  ever  to 
appear  at  Home.  The  people  applauded  his  self-denpng 
magnanimity,  and  cotemporary  writers  declared  it  to  be 
«  heroic" 

But  Alexander  was  a  man  of  infirm  purposes.  He  had 
rather  yielded  to  popular  opinion  than  been  governed  by 
any  determination  of  his  own  judgment,  and  he  was  quite  as 
susceptible  of  new  impulses  in  another  direction.  Very 
soon  the  birds  of  prey  set  up  a  clamor  which  startled  and 
alarmed  him.  The  cardinals  and  priests  who  had  access  to 
him,  assured  him  that  it  was  not  seemly  for  a  Pope  to  allow 
his  relatives  to  starve.  Besides,  would  it  not  be  far  noblbr 
to  exer(»se  due  restraint  upon  his  ccnmections  when  they 
were  gathered  around  him,  than  thus  to  abandon  them 
altogether  ?  And  the  Jesuit  Olivia  went  further  still,  even 
maintaining  that  the  Pontiff  was  guilty  of  moral  sin  in  not 
calling  his  nephews  to  Rome.  **  Foreign  ambassadors,"  he 
said,  "would  never  have  so  much  confidence  in  a  mere 
minista*  as  in  a  near  relative  of  the  Pope." 

Easy  as  it  may  be  to  find  plausible  excuses  for  the 
bad  actions  of  another,  it  is  far  easier  to  employ  them  as 
pretexts  to  justify  a  course  we  are  ourselves  inclined  to 
adopt.  The  "honest"  Alexander  quickly  yielded  to  the 
subtile  persuasions  of  this  Jesuit  adviser,  and  saw  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  enrich  hb  family.  And  having  called  them  to 
Rome,  he  even  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  lavishing 
lucrative  offices  and  choice  revenues  on  his  kinsfolk,  extend* 
ing  his  patronage  not  only  to  relatives,  but  to  those  who 
could  claim  no  further  connection  with  him  than  that  of  being 
natives  of  the  same  town.    "  The  imposts  of  the  Barberiniy" 
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sajg  one  of  his  biographers,  "  have  exhausted  the  tcneMitj ; 
ihe  avarioe  of  Donna  Olyropia  has  drained  the  court ;  some 
smelioration  was  hoped  for  from  the  virtues  of  Alexander 
VII.,  but  now  all  Sienna  has  poured  itself  over  the  States  of 
the  Church,  and  is  sucking  the  last  drops  of  their  strength." 

Alexander  VII.  was,  in  truth,  too  weak  a  man  to  inter- 
fere with  effect  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  his  creatures. 
Once  installed  in  their  offices,  he  left  them  to  themselv^. 
His  own  disposition  was  inclined  to  self-indulgence,  and  he 
took  little  active  part  in  the  administration.  He  would  he 
absent  for  months  together  at  his  country-seat,  where  bHsi- 
ness  was  never  mentioned,  and  when  he  was  in  Rome  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  audience  of  him  for  public  affairs. 
"  I  served,"  says  Giacomo  Quirini,  **  during  forty-two  months 
with  Pope  Alexander,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  merely 
the  name  of  Pope,  not  the  command  of  the  papacy.  Of 
those  qualities  which  distinguished  him  when  cardinal, 
idvacity  of  intellect,  power  of  discrimination,  decision  in 
difficult  cases,  and  facility  of  expression,  not  a  trace  could 
be  found ;  business  was  entirely  set  aside.  He  bought 
only  of  passing  his  life  in  undisturbed  repose." 

Happily  for  the  Pontiff  the  powers  of  Europe  Were  so 
thoroughly  occupied  at  home — France  in  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  and  Ekigland  in  the  commotions  that  followed 
the  civil  wars — that  they  left  him  very  much  in  that  state 
of  rgpose  which  he  loved.  One  incident,  however,  annoyed 
him,  as  it  brought  out  into  vexatious  conspicuoushess  the 
vast  decline  which  had  taken  place  in  the  influence  wielded 
by  the  popedom  since  the  rise  of  France  and  England  to 
the  position  of  first-rate  powers. 

Ko  monarch  of  that  age  was  more  aispiiitig,  or  reMlutd 
ki  asserting  his  dignity  than  the  then  youthful  Loui&  XlV. 
of  France;  and  although  a  zealous  papist,  he  was  hr 
inore  devoted  to  his  own  and  his  nation's  glory  than  to  the 
spiritual  authority  of  Rome.  The  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
Chttrc4s  in  hb  kingdom  werer  more^  thM  he  dould  delMf 
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tolerate,  and  he  eren  dispated  the  precedence  in  matters 
of  ceremony  and  etiquettes  which  the  popes  had  ever 
claimed,  and  which  other  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  had 
always  been  ready  to  concede. 

In  the  year  1669  the  Duke  De  Cr6qtii,  ambassador  of 
Loms  at  the  papal  court,  received  a  public  insult  in  the 
streets  <^  Rome.  Louis  demanded  that  an  apology  should 
be  given  by  the  Pontiff;  but  Alexander,  feeling  that  it 
would  be  a  deep  humiliation  for  a  sovereign  of  his  proud 
pretensions  to  stoop  so  low,  made  perpetual  delays  and 
excuses,  until  the  incensed  monarch  of  France  marched  an 
army  into  Italy,  and  plunly  signified  his  intention  to  inflict 
chastisement  on  the  Pope.  Sensible  of  his  own  real  weak- 
ness, the  Pontiff  now  consented  to  make  ample  amends  for 
the  injury  done.  He  was  forced  not  only  to  apologize,  but 
even  to  permit  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  in  Rome,  on  which 
an  inscription  recorded,  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages,  the 
exemplary  punishment  which  papal  arrogance  had  for  once 
recdved. 

For  a  Pope  no  greater  degradation  could  have  been  de- 
vised more  mortiifying  and  painful  than  this.  So  notorious 
were  the  pontififis  for  their  love  of  inscriptions  in  their 
own  praise,  that  the  Romans  used  to  say,  ".  Wherever  a 
stone  can  be  placed  in  a  wall  the  Pope  will  have  his  name 
inscribed  upon  it."  And  now,  in  one  of  the  most  public 
thoroughfares  of  Rome,  was  Alexander  VII.  compelled  to 
perpetuate  his  own  humiliation  by  the  means  which  other 
ponlifiEs  had  chosen  to  immortalize  their  fame.  Trifling  at 
this  incident  was  in  itself,  it  marked  a  vast  revolution  in  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  and  in  the  political,  perhaps  we 
may  say,  the  religious  relations  sustained  by  the  Pope. 

To  the  weak  Alexander  succeeded,  in  1667,  the  Cardmal 
Rospigliosi,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clsmsnt  IX. 

Between  the  deceased  Pope  and  the  new  one  there  were 
several  points  of  resemblance,  at  least  as  to  personal  char- 
acter.   Both  were  men  of  negative  rather  than  of  positive 
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yirtues.  Clement  IX.  possessed,  we  are  UM,  "  all  tliose 
moral  qualities  thai  consisft  in  the  absenee  of  faults — ^Uame- 
lessness  of  life,  diffidence,  and  moderation/'  But  these  are 
not  exactly  the  qualities  suitable  for  a  prinee,  or  which  were 
calculated  just  then  to  advance  the  interests  of  tbe  pope- 
dom. 

What  Alexander  YII.  promised,  but  failed  to  aceomp&h, 
Clement  IX.,  however,  actually  performed,  at  least  for  Im 
own  pcHitificate.  He  abolished,  or  rather  discontinued,  tbe 
practice,  so  inveterate  with  the  pufpes,  of  promoting  their 
own  kindred  to  the  first  offices  m  the  State»  It  m  true, 
that  he  enriched  them,  and  permitted  them  to  found  a  new 
family  in  Rome ;  but  he  selected  mme  of  them  to  be  his 
prime  councilors,  or  to  conduct  tbe  administiation  of  pub< 
lie  affairs. 

Yet  even  this  change  is  attributable  much  more  to  the 
real  decline  oi  papal  power  than  to  anj  self-denjing  virtue 
in  the  mind  of  Clement  IX.  The  wealthy  houses  which 
had  been  established  in  Rome  by  successive  pontifib,  had 
at  length  grown  into  a  distinct  class  of  society  by  naeans  of 
frequent  intermarriage.  They  constituted,  in  feict,  the 
aristocrcu^  of  the  papal  States.  The  English  read^  of  the 
histories  of  that  age  is  struck  with  the  tendency  just  then 
exhibited  throughout  Europe  to  the  aristocratic  forms  of 
government.  Despotic  power,  as  seen  in  the  old  m<Hiarch- 
ies,  was  fast  ezphing ;  and  in  England  by  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  France  by  those  of  the  Fronde,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Sweden  by  the  efforts  of  the  nobles,  aristocra- 
cies were  created  which  were  destined  for  a  long  time  to 
have  a  predominant  share  in  the  government  of  States, 
And  now  we  perceive  this  tendency  discovering  itself  Uke^ 
wise  m  Italy ;  and  the  decline  of  the  Pope's  personally  des- 
potic power  is  nearly  coeval  with  those  last  efiforts  made 
by  the  house  of  Stuart  to  reestablish  a  despotism  in  our 
own  country. 

In  the  last  poi^l^u^te  an  institation  had  eommenced 
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Ivooght  the  govenuDg  power  into  the  Iiaadt  of  the 
BoUes.  This  institatioii  was  esaentiallj  %  "oal»net/'  but 
called  die  compregazione  di  stato,  to  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  papal  -nephew,  all  matters  of  business  might  be  in* 
trusted.  One  of  these  ministers  controlled  the  ecclesiastical 
offices  m  general ;  a  seccmd  attended  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affiurs ;  a  third  managed  the  mcmastic  orders ;  and 
to  a  fourth  was  committed  the  decision  of  theological 
questions. 

As  Clement  IX.  had  no  nephew  to  invest  with  the  func* 
tioDS  of  government,  so  neither  did  he  make  any  alteration 
in  this  division  of  duties.  He  confirmed  the  appdntments 
of  most  whom  he  found  in  office ;  he  did  not  persecute  the 
relations  <^  previous  popes;  he  did  not  favor  his  own  towns- 
men, the  Pistoians,  who  were,  therefore,  grievously  disap- 
pointed ;  nor  did  he  strive  to  aggrandize  his  own  family. 
On  the  contrary,  he  calmly  surrendered  himself  to  the  pre- 
▼aOing  spirit,  and  unresistingly  permitted  the  tiara  to  be 
stripped  of  some  of  its  most  brilliant  appendages. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  the  sovereign  States  of  Europe 
were  assuming  an  independent  and  even  defiant  attitude 
toward  the  papacy;  while  France  and  Spain,  and  even 
Venice  and  Genoa  often  opposed  the  interferences  of 
Rome ;  while  even  in  Portugal  itself,  always  priest-ridden, 
the  habit  of  submis^eness  was  beginning  to  be  abandoned 
by  king,  clergy,  and  people ;  and  while  monarchs  ventured 
to  form  treaties  of  peace  like  that  of  "  Westphalia,"  or  that 
of  the  "  Pyrenees,"  without  consulting  the  Pope,  or  caring 
for  his  express  disapprobation — ^the  personal  authority  of 
the  Pontiff  was  at  the  same  time  declining  in  Rome.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  papal  power  had  received  a 
mortal  blow,  which  might  indeed  be  slow  in  operation,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  mortal.  The  battle  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  not  been  fought  in  vain,  even  in  Italy. 

Meanwhile  the.  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  in  France 
had  cmitmued  with  occasional  intermissions.    The  Jnxaesn- 
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iftU  denied  that  the  charge  of  heresy  was  jnsi.  The  doc- 
trines denounced  by  the  Jesuits  were  not,  they  averred,  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  their  leader.  The  Jesuits  had 
already  replied  by  obtaining  a  bull  from  Borne,  which  de- 
clared that  those  heresies  were  certainly  there.  In  vain  did 
the  Jansenists  reiterate  their  denial ;  and  in  vain  also  did 
the  "Provincial  Letters"  of  Pascal  make  head  against 
the  running  tide.  Armed  with  an  edict  procured  from 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Jesuits  expelled  the  nuns  from  Port  Royal 
de  Paris,  and  the  aged  Ang6lique  Amauld,  exhausted  by 
a  persecution  of  twenty-five  years,  sank  beneath  the  blow, 
and  shortly  afterward  died.  From  Port  Royal  des  Champs, 
likewise,  all  the  novices  and  scholars  were  carried  away, 
that  they  might  not  be  tainted  with  the  heresies  of  the 
learned  and  pious  De  Saci,  Pascal,  and  Amauld. 

The  remarkable  conversion  of  the  celebrated  duchess  of 
Longueville,  sister  to  the  great  Cond6,  produced  a  tempo- 
rary change,  a  brief  respite  for  the  persecuted  sect.  This 
singular  woman,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  revolts,  in- 
trigues, and  heroic  adventures  of  all  sorts,  repaired  at  last 
to  Port  Royal,  and  there,  it  is  said,  gave  evidence  of  a 
genuine  conversion  to  God.  She  deplored,  with  bitter 
tears,  the  widely-extended  evils  her  ambitbn  had  occa- 
sioned, and  now  devoted  the  whole  of  her  immense  estates 
to  the  service  of  humanity  and  religion. 

On  the  accession  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  the  duchess,  who 
had  formerly  honored  him  with  her  friendship,  made  a  per- 
sonal appeal  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  Jansenists.  Yielding 
to  her  petition,  Clement  accepted  the  declarations  of  the 
alleged  heretics  that  they  did  not  hold  the  doctrines  im- 
puted to  them.  Now,  therefore,  the  prison  doors  were 
opened,  the  Jansenists,  who  had  lurked  in  concealment, 
agam  appeared  abroad  without  fear,  and  Port  Royal  was 
favored  with  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  The  recent  persecu- 
tion had  given  publicity,  and  had  won  a  kindly  feeling  for 
the  views  of  the  recluses,  and  multitudes  resorted  to  them 
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from  an  parts  of  Fiance  for  instmction  and  edification. 
Considerable  sums  were  expended  in  enlarging  tbe  monas- 
tery and  gardens,  and  as  the  abbey  had  bee&  formerly 
famous  for  its  learning,  it  now  became  doubly  so  on  ac- 
count of  its  magnitude  and  wealth,  and  the  number  of 
noble  inmates  it  contained.  "  And  still,"  we  are  assured  by 
its  eulogists,  "  although  so  many  rich,  so  many  noble,  so 
many  learned  were  called,  still  Port  Royal  stood  a  bright 
example  of  unfeigned  humility  and  self-abasement,  of  self- 
denial  and  charity,  daily  taking  up  the  cross,  and  following 
a  crtkcified  Lord."  A  strange  phenomenon,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  the  midst  of  the  Romish  Church ! 

Beside  the  afiBsurs  of  the  Janscnists,  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  court,  during  the  brief  pontificate  of  Clement  IX., 
was  chiefly  directed  to  a  war  which  the  Turks  were  once 
more  carrying  on  with  the  island  of  Candia.  This  island . 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  outpost  to  Christen- 
dom, and  had  accordingly  been  eyed  with  envy  for  ages  by 
the  Ottoman  power.  *  On  the  decline  of  the  Venetian  re- 
public, to  which  the  island  was  tributary,  the  Turks  re- 
solved on  gaining  possession  of  it  themselves.  The  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  had  quite  lost  the  crusading  spirit  of  olden 
times ;  the  Pope  was  the  only  one  of  them  who  would  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  force  of  the  Venetians  and  of  the 
Pope  combined  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
The  disaster  which  befell  the  "  Christian  "  army  so  affect- 
ed the  mind  of  Clement  that  he  died  of  grief  in  De- 
cember, 1668,  and  in  the  following  year  the  catastrophe 
he  feared  took  place — Candia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks. 

The  cardinals  were  very  much  divided  respecting  a  suc- 
cessor, and  disputed  for  nine  months  without  arriving  at 
any  decision.  They  then  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  an  inter- 
val of  repose,  to  choose  one  whose  age  and  infirmities 
would  insure  a  speedy  renewal  of  the  contest,  and,  as  each 
party  hoped,  the  grs^cation  of  its  own  aims.    Cardinal 
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^mil  Alderi,  already  eigbtj  jean  ol^*  was  the  candidaie 
thus  doubtfully  honored. 

Clement  X:  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  exert  any  mflu- 
ence  on  the  current  of  public  affiEurs.  As  a  man,  he  was 
r^^rded  as  amiable  and  upright,  and  had  he  been  younger, 
he  might  perhaps  have  done  something  toward  stemming 
the  frightful  torrent  of  corruption  which  was  rolling  un- 
checked over  every  department  of  the  papal  domains. 
The  most  profligate  excess,  the  most  unprincipled  selfish- 
ness, were  now  triumphant  in  Rome.  To  such  a  height 
did  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  government,  or  had  pub- 
lic offices  of  any  kind,  carry  their  extravagance,  and  sup- 
port it  by  the  spoliation  of  public  property,  that  the  con- 
clave itself  began  to  fear  a  universal  bankruptcy.  The 
nobles  became  poorer  every  day,  even  while  recklessly  ap- 
propriating the  treasures  of  the  State.  Evidently,  unless 
remedial  measures  should  be  adopted,  a  crisis  of  national 
ruin  was  at  hand.  But  where  was  the  vigor  or  the  virtue 
to  be  found  that  should  work  out  an  efficient  remedy  ?  An 
edict  was  passed  declaring  the  pursuit  of  commerce  inc(»n- 
patible  with  the  dignity  of  nobility;  but  the  degenerate 
nobles  only  scoffed  at  the  edict,  and  heedlessly  rushed  on- 
ward to  the  gulf  of  destruction. 

All  this  was  much  favored  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Italy  was  just  then  entirely  undisturbed  by  foreign 
interference,  and  enjoyed  a  quiet  repose,  very  unusual  for  that 
unhappy  land.  The  emperor  was  busily  engaged  in  coerc- 
ing his  Himgarian  subjects ;  Louis  XIY.  was  at  war  with 
Ihe  Low  Countries — a  conflict  which  also  kept  Holland  and 
Spain  in  full  occupation ;  and  Charles  11.  of  England  was 
only  intent  on  running  his  mad  career  ci  licentiousness,  ex- 
travagance, and  sin.  Had  the  papal  government  been  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion,  or  had  it  only  been  honest  and  up- 
right, this  season  of  repose  might  manifestly  have  been  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Pope's  subjects,  and  indeed  to  that 
of  all  Italy.    But  by  the  eonnq>t  «ni  altogetbes  irr^- 
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M§  BoiMM  ihe  opportunity  was  onlj  nJbmtd.  The  ow- 
diimls  took  tbehr  pleasure,  exhausted  in  their  rerels  the 
treasures  of  the  State,  and  thus  tranquilly  awaited  the  timo 
which  should  promote  one  of  them  to  the  sovereigpty  <^ 
what  still  hore  the  name  of  the  Roman  Ohnrch.  Nor  had 
they  long  to  wait     Clement  X.  died  in  1676. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PONTIFICATB  OF   INNOCENT  ZI. — ^RBYOCATIOK  OF  TBK   BDIOT 

OF  NANTES. — A.   D.   1676-1689. 

Bt  the  accession  of  Innocent  XI.  the  Church  oi  Rome  and 
her  temporal  estates  received  a  ruler  of  quite  a  different 
order. 

Benedetto  Odescalchi,  of  Como,  had  entered  Rome  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  furnished  with  sword  and  pistols,  intend- 
ing to  devote  himself  to  a  military  life.  But  a  friendly 
ear«^nal  ^seeming  hb  true  character,  warmly  advised  him 
to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  or  to  enter  in  some 
way  into  the  service  of  the  Roman  court.  He  accepted  the 
advice,  and  in  the  emplo3rments  he  received  acquitted  him- 
self so  well,  that  he  rapidly  rose  from  post  to  post,  until 
the  sacred  college  itself  welcomed  him  to  its  ranks.  And 
so  popular  had  he  become  by  this  time  with  the  Roman 
bitizens,  that  during  the  sitting  of  the  conclave,  the  air 
resounded  with  the  cry  of  "  Odescakhi !"  and  shouts  of 
applause  greeted  him  when,  as  Pontiff  elect,  he  eame  forth 
adorned  with  the  tiara. 

The  qualities  which  had  secured  him  such  popularity 
were  carried  by  the  new  Pope  to  the  discharge  of  his  ne# 
functions.  Zeal  for  the  Roman  Church,  attempered  by  a 
patriotism  that  would  not  sufi^  his  native  land  to  be  over- 
burdened even  for  the  glory  of  the  papacy ;  extraordinary 
Anmess  and  diligence  in  busmass,  e^mlnned  wi^  getttle 
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and  amiable  rnannen — these  were  the  rare  virtues  which 
now,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  shone  fcMrth  in  a  Pope 
of  Rome. 

But  even  this  constellation  of  excellence  would  not  avail 
to  bring  back  the  papacy  to  a  healthy,  honorable,  and  pros- 
perous state.  Whatever  a  Pontiff  could  do,  however.  Inno- 
cent was  resolved  to  attempt.  He  commenced  his  career 
with  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  abuses  that  had  so  long 
prevailed.  He  would  suffer  no  nephew  or  other  relative  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  public  expense.  And  for  himself  he 
expressed  a  resolution  to  die  no  richer  than  he  was.  "I 
am  not  the  master,^*  he  would  say,  "  but  the  administrator 
of  the  Holy  See.  When  I  became  a  cardinal  I  began  to  be 
poor,  and  now  that  I  am  Pope  I  shall  be  a  beggar." 

The  Romans  had  been  too  far  corrupted  by  the  long 
growth  of  hereditary  vices  to  appreciate,  or  even  patiently 
to  tolerate  these  mnovations  on  papal  usages.  They  vehe- 
mently inveighed  against  the  meanness  of  the  Pope,  and 
declared  that  he  was  incapable  of  rising  to  the  true  dignity 
of  a  sovereign.  Lampoons  and  satires,  and  violent  decla- 
mations, breathing  hot  defiance,  poured  forth  from  the 
press ;  and  one  scurrilous  writer  even  ventured  to  say,  "  I 
do  not  find  a  more  wicked  monster  in  all  ancient  annals,  nor 
one  who,  clothed  in  hypocrisy,  more  deeply  dyed  with  blood 
his  beak  and  wings." 

For  all  this  huge  outcry  the  Pope  steadfastly  pursued 
the  course  he  had  marked  out.  As  the  expenditure  of  the 
government  was  actually  beyond  its  income,  he  ordered  a 
reduction  of  from  four  to  three  per  cent,  in  the  interest 
hitherto  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  nwnti,  or 
funded  stocks.  So  bold  a  step  naturally  enraged  the  car- 
dinals and  noble  families  by  whom  these  monti  were  held ; 
but  to  all  complaints  Innocent  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  exchequer 
in  a  solvent  condition. 

In  his  intercourse  with  foreign  princes  this  Pcmtiff  showed. 
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a  noular  spirit  of  independence.  The  court  of  Paris  had 
long  been  hostile  to  Roman  claims,  as  was  abundantly 
shown  vfL  the  affau^  of  the  ambassador  Cr6qui ;  and  Loids 
XIV.  had  always  practiced  the  policy  of  restraining  rather 
than  indulging  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  his  in- 
violable maxim  that  all  interests,  whether  social  or  ecclesias- 
tical, should  bow  to  his  sovereign  will,  and  he  exercised  an 
unsparing  despotism  on  those  who  presumed  to  dispute  it. 
The  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders  were  especially  the 
objects  of  his  mistrust.  Here  he  confiscated  their  estates, 
there  he  loaded  their  benefices  with  military  fines,  and  on 
every  occasion  of  a  benefice  or  a  see  falling  vacant,  he  in- 
sisted on  the  ancient  custom  of  regale,  or  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  receive  the  revenues  and  appoint  a  successor. 

But  of  all  the  clergy  the  Jansenists  had  to  bear  the  heav- 
iest strokes  of  the  rod.  The  Jesuits  were  favored  by  Louis, 
and  it  often  happened  that  the  pleadings  of  a  Bossuet,  or  a 
Bourdaloue,  or  even  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  herself, 
screened  others  from  the  penalties  of  royal  visitation,  in  or- 
der that  these  imposts  might  fall  upon  the  Jansenists  with 
double  weight.  On  some  of  them  the  burden  had  fallen 
very  oppressively.  The  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  Jansenist* 
was  actually  reduced  to  live  upon  alms.  At  length  the 
Jansenists  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  Innocent  was 
too  bold  and  zealous  not  to  adopt  their  cause ;  for  even  if 
prone  to  heretical  opinions,  they  were  still  his  clergy. 

Writing  in  no  very  obsequious  strain  to  the  French  king. 
Innocent  admonished  him  "  to  lend  no  ear  to  flatterers,  and 
to  refrain  from  any  more  touching  the  property,  or  restrain- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  Church,  lest  the  wrath  of  God 
should  visit  him,  and  dry  up  the  fountains  of  grace  within 
his  kingdom."  As  this  threatening  language  plainly  pointed 
to  an  interdict,  the  proud  sovereign  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed disdained  even  to  reply.  A  second  and  a  third  time 
Innocent  repeated  his  admonitions,  and  then  findmg  that 
Louis  still  maintained  mi  obstinate  silence,  he  declared  that 
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be  would  write  no  more,  but  would  bave  recourse  to  other 
measures,  and  would  use  every  means  in  bis  power  to  com- 
pel tbe  Frenob  monarcb  to  comply.  "  He  would  suffer/' 
be  said,  "  no  danger,  no  storm  to  appal  bim ;  be  bebeld  bis 
glory  in  tbe  cross  of  Cbrist." 

To  Louis  XIY.  tbis  vebement  and  menacing  tone  was 
merely  an  empty  noise.  He  was  secure  of  tbe  obedience 
of  bis  clergy,  and  could  laugb  scornfully  at  tbe  puny  wrath 
of  a  petty  second-rate  prince.  So  entirely,  indeed,  were  the 
great  majority  of  tbe  clergy  obsequious  to  ids  will,  tbat  the 
prince  of  Cond6  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  tbat  ''  if  it  pleased 
tbe  king  to  go  over  to  tbe  Protestant  Cbiircb,  tbe  clergy 
would  be  tbe  first  to  follow  bim.'' 

Instead,  therefore,  of  replying  to  tbe  papal  fulminations, 
Louis  convened  an  assembly  of  prelates  in  1682,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  restraining  tbe  papal  prerogatives,  and 
defining  with  exact  bounds  tbe  duties  and  rights  of  tbe 
clerical  order.  By  tbis  convocation  four  articles  were 
agreed  to,  which  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  tbe  man- 
ifesto of  French  independence  of  papal  control.  Tbe  first 
of  these  articles  asserted  tbat  tbe  Pope  bad  no  rigbt  to  in- 
terfere in  tbe  temporal  affairs  of  other  princes ;  tbe  second, 
that  tbe  authority  of  coimcils  was  sup^or  to  tbat  of  popes, 
ns  bad  already  been  declared  by  tbe  Council  of  Constance ; 
the  third,  that  tbe  usages  of  the  Galilean  Church  should 
continue  to  be  unalterably  observed;  and  the  fourth,  tbe 
most  remarkable  of  all,  tbat  **  even  in  questions  (f  faith  the 
decision  of  the  Pope  is  not  infallible  or  incapable  of  amend- 
ment, unless  subsequently  sanctioned  by  the  consent  o^  tbe 
Church." 

From  the  days  of  Frarois  I.  tbe  Frenob  Cburob  bad  as- 
serted its  independence  of  Rome  in  all  matters  of  chief  mo- 
ment to  itself;  but  here,  under  Louis  XIY.,  we  find  it 
boldly  shaking  off  all  the  shackles  of  tbe  papacy,  save  the 
acknowledgment  of  spiritual  supremacy ;  wbicb  Jast^  more- 
over, would  belittla  more  tbMi  » mamj.  mxip^mhak  oa  as 
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it' was  by  Bucb  novel  conditions.  Indeed  it  was  the  opinion 
of  many  that  alUiough  France  yet  stood  within  the  pale  of 
the  Romish  Church,  it  stood  jnst  on  the  threshold,  as  if  in 
readiness  to  step  beyond  it.  And  it  is  now  well  known 
that  not  only  Bossnet  and  other  leading  French  theologians 
deeply  sympalifaised  with  many  Protestant  opinions,  but 
Lonis  XIY.  himself  was  often  occupied  in  devising  a  scheme 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Gallican  and  Lutheran  Churches. 
But  Louis's  thoroughly  irreligious  character,  and  the  levity 
and  general  want  of  earnestness  that  pervaded  the  French 
nalion  at  that  time,  prevented  that  scheme  ever  taking 
effect,  or  even  any  approach  to  it  being  attempted. 

Innocent  XI.,  feeling  at  last  his  own  helplessness,  re- 
frained from  threatening,  and  contented  himsdf  with  using 
such  weapons  as  he  had  left.  He  refused,  for  instance,  to 
grant  insiUutian  to  all  bishops  appointed  by  Louis,  and  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  bishops  were  unable  to  exercise  a  sin- 
gle function  of  thdr  o^^,  although  they  were  in  possession 
of  all  its  emoluments- and  honors. 

While  Innocent  and  Louis  were  animated  with  such  feel- 
ings, an  event  occurred  which  was  adapted  to  exasperate  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  animosity  they  mutually  cherished. 

Among  other  reforms  which  Innocent  XI.  resolved  to 
accomplish,  was  that  of  the  abuses  arising  out  of  class-priv- 
ileges, which  had  grown  up  in  Rome  as  elsewhere.  By  an 
ancient  usage,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  conrts  residing  at 
Rome  had  in  conunon  with  the  Roman  nobility  the  right 
of  tisylum,  or  sanctuary,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  their 
palaces,  but  reachii^  even  to  the  contiguous  squares  and 
streets.  To  those  quarters  did  disturbers  of  liie  peace  in 
nightly  brawls,  or  even  malefactors  and  criminals  of  the 
deepest  dye,  flee  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  within 
those  precincts  no  officer  of  justice  dared  to  follow  them. 
There  also  plots  for  defrauding  the  revenue  or  for  promot- 
ing sedition  were  securely  carried  on.  To  these  dtrngeroua 
abuses  the  present  vigflant  F<sp^  was  determiiieA  to  pat  an 
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end  by  abdishing  the  privilege  altogether.  He  accordingly 
decreed  that  no  new  ambassador  should  be  acknowledged 
at  the  papal  court  who  did  not  wholly  renounce  these  im- 
munities, both  for  himself  and  his  successors. 

All  the  States  that  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  demurred  at  this  very  reasonable  determi- 
nation; but  the  death  <^  D'£tr6es,  the  ambassador  of 
France,  and  the  appointment  of  the  marquis  of  Lavardin  in 
his  room,  brought  the  question  to  an  issue.  Louis  instructed 
Lavardin  "  to  maintain  at  Rom6  all  the  rights  and  the  full 
dignity  of  France ;''  and  in  order  to  support  this  dignity 
he  gave  him  a  numerous  retinue  of  miUtary  and  naval  offi- 
cers, sufficient  to  frighten  and  overawe  the  Pope  even  in 
his  own  capital. 

Lavardin's  entry  mto  Rome  under  this  escort  resembled 
the  march  of  a  hostile  general  rather  than  the  peaceable 
visit  of  an  ambassador.  Surrounded  by  whole  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  he  could  easily  have  maintained  his  privilege  of 
asylum  against  any  force  that  Innocent  could  bring.  The 
Pmitiff,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  his  spiritual  armory. 
"  They  come  with  horses  and  chariots,"  said  Innocent,  "  but 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Pronouncing  the 
censures  of  the  Church  upon  the  impious  Lavardin,  he  laid 
the  church  of  St  Louis,  in  which  the  ambassador  had  at- 
tended a  solemn  mass,  under  an  interdict. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Lavardin  continued  at  Rome  with- 
out even  obtaining  admission  to  the  Pontiff's  presence.  He 
then  returned  to  France,  filled  with  chagrin  at  the  imcon- 
querable  firmness  of  Innocent;  and  Louis,  to  pimish  the 
Pope,  laid  violent  hands  on  Avignon  and  its  territory  still 
belonging  to  Rome,  and  shut  up  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris 
in  a  dungeon. 

The  French  king  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  to  more 
extreme  measures,  but  that  he  had  now  found  full  employ- 
ment for  his  energies  in  the  universal  hostility  which  his  in- 
satiaUe  ambitioii  had  provoked  among  the  European  pow- 
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en.  And  Innocent^  perceiying  that  his  fature  safety  de- 
pended <m  the  continnance  of  this  hostility,  employal  all 
his  gemas  in  fomenting  it,  and  urging  it  to  open  demon- 
stratiooa. 

It  is  strange,  and  yet  true,  that  notwithstanding  this  per- 
petual opposition  between  Borne  and  France,  the  Pontiff 
had  hardly  another  prince  in  Europe  so  devoted  to  the  Ro- 
mish fisith  as  was  Louis  XLV.  Louis  was,  in  reality,  a  bigot. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  to  make  amends  for  his  unscrupu- 
lous lioentiousness  and  numerous  other  vices,  by  displaying 
extraordinary  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  established  religion.  At 
he  oppressed  the  Jansenists  because  they  differed  a  few 
shades  from  the  orthodox  sects,  so  did  he  persecute  the 
Protestants  with  unrelenting  bitterness,  and  appeared,  in- 
deed, to  be  bent  on  their  utter  extermination. 

When  Henry  IV.,  in  1598,  deserted  the  Huguenot  party, 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary,  and  only  fair  to  his  former 
frkndSy  to  secure  them  full  liberty  in  all  matters  of  religion. 
This  freedom  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  celebrated 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  under  which,  had  the  Protestants  been 
ccmtent  with  mere  liberty,  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion 
might  still  have  prospered  in  France.  But,  unhappily,  it 
was  not  entirely  a  question  of  religion  with  the  Huguenots ; 
they  coveted  power  ;  and  the  elements  of  discord  thus  lay 
only  smoldering  for  a  time,  to  burst  out  again  into  flames 
as  fierce  as  the  first.  The  former  struggle  had  made  the 
Protestants  a  political  party  in  the  State,  and  they  yet 
strove  to  maintain  that  position,  succeeding  in  doing  so  until 
the  taking  of  Bochelle  by  Cardmal  Bichelieu. 

Their  political  insuhmxlination  had  brought  upon  them 
severe  persecution  even  from  Bichelieu  and»  Mazarin,  men 
who  cared  very  little,  if  at  all,  for  mere  religious  distinctions. 
But  Louis  XIY.  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp.  To  the 
despotic  spirit  of  those  ministers  he  added  seal  for  the  faith 
and  forms  of  the  Bomish  Church,  by  which,  like  many 
other  really  bad  men,  he  endeavKH«d  to  soothe  the  anxiety 
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of  a  guilty  oonsoittice ;  and  thufi»  throughout  his  oontest 
mtii  InBOcent  XL,  he  still  proved  himself  a  devoted  Bo- 
manist  by  cruelly  oppressing  the  Protestant  party  in  France. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  still  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
Protestant  freedom,  and  it  so  stood  in  tihe  way  of  the  harsh 
measures  which  Louis  wished  to  adopt  that  he  determined 
on  aboUshmg  its  power.  His  first  step  was  to  employ  per- 
sons to  interpret  its  provisions  in  a  manner  wholly  contrary 
to  its  spirit.  Thus,  while  nc»iunally  in  their  former  position, 
the  Protestants  were  really  robbed  of  their  cmly  charter  and 
safeguard.  The  work  of  persecution  commenced.  Prot- 
estants were  at  first  declared  inadmissible  to  the  higher 
offices  of  State,  and  by  d^rees  the  pn^bition  was  extended 
to  all  offices  whatsoever.  Then  the  "Chamber  of  the 
Edict,"  a  court  to  which  all  differences  between  Cathdics 
and  Protestants  were  referred,  was  arbitrarily  suppressed ; 
next,  some  churches  were  closed ;  and,  finally,  restrictions 
were  laid  on  the  public  worship  practiced  by  the  HugueiK)ts. 

These  measures  succeeded  at  least  in  causing  a  multitude 
of  wealthy  families  to  emigrate.  Many  Protestants  sought 
more  hospitable  shores ;  and  those  whose  attachment  to 
their  native  land  was  too  strong  to  permit  them  to  think  of 
exile  prepared  for  an  open  resistance.  Then  commenced 
the  infamous  "  Dragonades.'^  A  strong  line  of  troops,  em- 
bracing an  extensive  area,  was  drawn  around  the  revolted 
district,  and  the  circle  was  gradually  contracted,  until  the 
Protestants,  Runted  like  wild  beasts,  fell  into  the  snare  of 
4he'hTmter,  and  were  savagely  tortured  or  slun,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  their  inhuman  butchers. 

At  length,  in  October,  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  al- 
together revokad,  and  the  poor  mantle  of  protection,  al- 
ready worn  threadbare,  was  dragged  from  the  backs  of  the 
Protestant&  All  toleration  was  denied;  their  mimsters 
were  cnrdered  to  quit  France  within  fifteen  days ;  and,  while 
bribe»  were  offered  to  converts,  the  severest  punisluiieota 
wero  dhnooBoed  against' rafraciory  lMl-eiie84  . 
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''  The  peqieftnloTfr  of  crneltieB  are  often  doomed,  in  the 
just  providence  of  God,  to  outwit  themaelves,  and  theae 
cmeltiea  of  Loois  produced  results  that  to  him  were  at  the 
least  most  unwelcome.  The  banished  pastors  were  quickly 
followed  by  their  flocks ;  and  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  America,  were  overflowed  with  refugees  from  France— 
to  her  a  signal  loss,  to  them  as  great  an  advantage.  Some 
oi  the  best  manufactures  in  silk,  so  carefully  cherished  by 
the  French  government,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  these  now  fell  to  decay ;  while  no  fewer  than 
tiiree  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  moral,  quiet,  and  loyal 
of  the  French  population  were  forever  lost  to  the  ungrate- 
ful country  which  had  driven  them  forth. 

Alarmed  at  such  unlooked-for  disasters,  Louis  gave  or- 
ders to  stop  this  vast  emigration,  if  needful,  by  main  force. 
Strong  guards  wene  placed  at  every  frontier  pass,  in  all 
citaes  and  towns,  on  the  highways,  and  at  every  ford  and 
ferry.  The  refugees  were  forcibly  arrested  in  their  flight, 
and  if  persistent  in  heresy,  were  brutally  thrust  into 
piison.  Some  perished  in  the  dungeons,  others  were  sent 
to  the  galleys ;  so  that,  beside  the  multitudes  gone  into 
exile,  great  numbers — numbers  altogether  unknown  —  of 
futhfid  subjects,  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens  of  France, 
were  prematurely  destroyed;  and  energies  which  woidd 
have  been  used  to  the  vast  profit  of  the  nation,  were  extin- 
guished in  the  darkness  of  death.  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
government  was  weaker,  and  not  stronger,  in  consequence 
of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  So  rvinaus  is 
evermore  the  ehort-eigkted  policy  of  bigotry  I 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  of  a  Pontiff  who 
exhibited  so  many  good  points  of  character  as  Innocent  XI., 
that  he  vehemently  condemned  these  barbarous  and  impol- 
itic cruelties.  But,  alas!  when  shall  the  daik  demon  (tf 
persecution  be  exorcised  from  the  Vatican  t  The  Pope 
sent  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  on  this  dolefblly 
tragical  occasion ;  a  triumphat  ode  instead  of  a  dirg«,  ap- 
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plaadiog  it  as  an  ^'Ulustrious  proof  of  Louis's  '^  inbred 
pietj!''  "The  Catholic  Church/'  says  Innocent,  "shall 
most  assuredly  record  in  her  sacred  annals  a  work  of  such 
devotion  toward  her,  and  celebrate  your  name  in  never- 
dying  praises/' 

But  Innocent  was  hardly  sincere  in  the  gratitude  he  pro- 
fessed. In  secret  he  trembled  far  more  at  the  overgrown 
and  despotically  used  power  of  Louis  than  at  all  the  here- 
sies of  the  Huguenots ;  and  thus  we  find  him,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  pontificate,  actually  siding  with  Protestants 
against  his  "  devoted"  and  "  pious"  son ! 

The  royal  house  of  Stuart  in  England  was  just  then  in  a 
very  critical  position.  James  II.  had  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  his  subjects  by  his  manifestly  popish  predilections, 
and  his  evident  design  to  restore  popery  as  the  established 
religion.  With  these  predilections  and  designs  Innocent 
was  exactly  acquainted,  and  had  so  far  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  as  to  send  a  nuncio  to  England,  who  resided 
openly  in  London.  Four  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were 
also  consecrated  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Romish  ecclesi- 
astics appeared  at  court  in  the  habits  of  their  orders ;  while 
the  Jesuits  formed  a  college  in  the  Savoy,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  monks  were  always  entertained  at  St.  James's. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  prospects  thus 
opened  to  the  papacy  in  England,  we  find  Innocent  afford- 
ing political  aid  to  the  very  prince  whose  avowed  object  it 
was  to  destroy  these  prospects,  and  render  Protestantism 
in  England  secure  and  safe  forever !  The  banner  of  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  invaded  the  British  Isles, 
bore  the  inscription:  "The  Protestant  Religion  and  the 
Liberties  of  England."  Yet,  because,  while  assailing  James, 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  also  making  war  upon  Louis,  the 
head  of  the  Romish  Church  sent  him  subsidies,  and  wished 
him  God-speed ! 

"  Strange  complication !"  says  Ranke.  "  At  the  court 
of  Rome  were  comlwied  the  threads  of  that  alliance  which 
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httd  for  its  aim  and  result  the  liberatkm  <^  Froteatantism 
from  the  last  great  danger  by  which  it  was  threatened  m 
Western  Europe."  Who  can  thoughtfnUy  consider  this 
fact,  which  is  yet  only  one  of  a  series  of  such  facts  carefully 
noted  in  this  lustory,  and  then  fear  lest  the  Rcnnan  apostasy 
should  ever  entirely  r^ain  her  lost  supremacy?  How 
plain  it  is  that  she  is  even  doomed  by  God  to  accomplish 
her  own  destruction !  **  The  Lord  reigneth  :  the  w(n-ld  also 
shall  be  established  that  it  shall  not  be  moved :  he  shall 
judge  the  people  righteously." 

The  p<»tificate  and  life  of  Innocent  XI.  terminated  in 
1689,  closing  a  most  eventful  reign,  although  it  lasted  but 
thirteen  years. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PONTIFICATXS   OF   ALEXANDER    VIH.    AND    INNOCENT    ZH. 

FUBTHXR  TOKENS  OF  DECLINE. A.  D.   1689-1700. 

The  conclave  were  now  nearly  unanimous  in  placing  the 
tiara  on  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  had  in 
fact  been  the  chief  administrator  of  papal  affairs  throughout 
the  previous  reign. 

Alexander  YIII.  was  already  eighty  years  old,  and  the 
short  period  which  had  yet  to  elapse  before  he  should  de* 
scend  to  the  tomb  was  unmarked  by  many  noteworthy 
events.  Before  arriving  at  his  final  honors  he  appears  to 
have  created  many  enemies,  and  unhappily  it  is  chiefly  from 
these  that  we  have  accounts  of  his  character.  If  we  may 
credit  a  document  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican, 
entitled  "  The  Confession  of  Alexander  VIII.,"  a  full  his- 
tory  of  this  Pontiff  would  show  how  popes  of  even  a  fair 
reputation,  and  of  far  superior  morals  to  many,  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  papacy,  which 
render  it  almost,  perhaps  quite,  impossible,  for  a  pontiff  to 
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be  thoroughly  honest  In  this  "  confessioB/'  affirmed  to 
hare  been  made  to  a  Jesuit  priest  in  the  last  moments  of 
Alexander's  life,  the  Pope  laments  that  he  "  knowingly  and 
deliberately  promoted  unsuitaUe  and  nnwcnrthy,  nay,  prof* 
ligate  men ;  had  thonghts  of  nothing  but  enriching  his  own 
kindred  ;  and  had,  moreover,  permitted  justice  and  mercy 
to  be  sold,  even  in  the  very  palace." 

Ranke  treats  this  "  confession'*  as  "  cme  of  the  satiricsl 
writings  of  the  time."  Yet  if  so,  satire  is  for  the  most  port 
only  truth  grotesquely  presented.  And  an  eye-witness  of 
Pope  Alexander's  deportment,  even  while  praising  the  Pon- 
tiff because  he  was  "  easy  of  access^  g^itle,  compassioDste, 
pliable,  and  considerate  toward  princes,"  expresses  his  as- 
tonishment that  this  Pope  should  be  made  a  mark  for  in- 
vective **  because  he  showed  affection  to  his  kindred,  was 
more  disposed  to  intrust  important  charges  to  them  than  to 
others,  and  wished  to  provide  for  them  with  a  certain  lib- 
erality." The  probability  is  that  Alexander's  conscience 
was  not  entirely  hardened,  and  that  in  his  last  moments  lie 
sincerely  lamented  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  current  of  customary  vice. 

The  principal  feature  in  Alexander's  pontificate  was  the 
steady  opposition  he  maintained  to  the  encroachments  of 
Louis  XIY.  On  all  possible  occasions  he  discovered  this 
hostility,  and  only  just  before  his  death  he  issued  a  bull, 
declaring  that  the  decrees  of  the  French  convocation  in 
1682,  which  asserted  the  independence  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  were  "vain,  invalid,  null,  and  void,  having  no 
power  to  bind  even  when  enforced  by  an  oath."  "  Day 
and  n^ht,"  says  he,  "  have  I  thought  of  them  with  Intter- 
ness  of  heart,  and  liftmg  my  eyes  to  heaven  with  tears  and 
sighs."  Doubtless  few  subjects  of  reflection  can  be  more 
painful  to  a  conscientious  pope  than  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
spiritual  subjects,  so  happily  dscaped  from  the  thraldom  of 
papal  despotism.     Alexander  died  in  1691. 

At  the  ensuing  election,,  the  French  party  in  the  con 
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elave  made  the  most  determined  efforts  to  obtain  a  pontiff 
who  should  be  fienrorable  to  the  views  of  their  royal  master ; 
and  they  thought  that  in  the  qniet  and  peace-lormg  An- 
tonio Pignatelli  they  found  the  character  they  soi^t. 
After  a  straggle  of  five  months,  Pignatelli  was  elected,  and 
in  memory  ai  Innocent  XI.,  to  whom  he  had  owed  his  first 
advancement,  he  assnmed  the  same  title,  and  moreover,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  French,  adopted  his  policy. 

Innocent  XII.  "  labored,"  we  are  told,  '*  to  imitate  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  ;**  and  accordingly,  when  that  band  of  French 
clergy  appointed  to  vacant  bishoprics  by  Louis  XIY.  ap- 
plied to  the  new  Pontiff  for  the  **  imtiiuiion*'  which  had 
hitherto  been  constantly  denied  them,  he  again  refused  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  by  any  departure 
from  canonical  rule.  Great  was  the  disappointment  in 
France,  and  loud  the  remonstrances  which  were  forwarded 
to  Rome.  But  Innocent  continued  firm  in  his  decision,  and 
eventually  the  French  bishops,  despairing  of  ever  other- 
wise obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  their  dignity  or  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  functions,  fully  humbled  them- 
selves at  the  footstool  of  the  Pope.  **  Casting  ourselves,'' 
said  they,  "  at  the  feet  <^  your  holiness,  we  profess  our  un- 
speakable grief  for  what  has  been  done."  They  further 
declared  that  the  decrees  of  1682  should  be  regarded  as 
not  having  any  legal  force. 

This  surprising  humiliation  of  the  French  clergy  to  the 
Italian  Pontiff  is  not,  however,  to  be  ascribed  to  any  ad- 
vance of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  See.  It  is  wholly 
attributable  to  the  political  difficulties  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  inthralled  and  fettered  the 
proud  monarch  of  France. 

The  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIY.  had  then  become 
so  very  apparent  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts ;  and,  guided  by  the  genius  of  WOliam,  Prince 
of  Orange,  they  had  so  successfully  conducted  their  warlike 
opentioai  against  him  as  greatly  to  mortify  hi*  pride. 
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Those  great  generals  and  statesmen,  Tnrenne,  Gond6,  Col- 
bert, and  Louvois,  who  had  adorned  and  strengthened  the 
first  era  of  his  reign,  were  all  now  dead ;  and  Lonis  was 
compelled  to  see  that  the  chief  lustre  of  his  glory  had 
passed  away.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  imwilling 
to  perpetuate  his  hostility  with  the  Pope,  lest  his  authority 
at  home  should  be  weakened  by  the  disaffection  of  the 
clergy,  at  a  time  when  he  needed  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
resources  his  kingdom  possessed. 

It  is  instructive,  however,  to  mark  with  what  unyielding 
pertinacity  the  papacy  adheres  to  resolutions  once  adopted. 
In  vain  may  even  a  powerful  monarch  like  Louis  XIY.  at- 
tempt to  overawe  the  it^cUlible  Church.  Nothing  short  of 
absolute  force  will  divert  her  from  her  aun ;  nothing  what- 
ever will  change  her  purposes.  Her  plans  have  often  in- 
deed been  kept  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  but  they  only 
await  a  fit  opportunity.  And  thus  the  decrees  of  Inno- 
cent XL,  ineffectually  repeated  by  Alexander  VIIL,  were, 
in  more  auspicious  days,  carried  into  effect  by  Inno- 
cent XII. 

The  pontificate  of  Innocent,  notwithstanding  this  appar- 
ent triumph,  abundantly  discovered  that  the  fortunes  of 
Rome  were  growing  every  day  more  dependent  on  the  po- 
litical relations  of  other  States.  In  this  pontificate,  the 
tiara  and  crosier  no  longer  stem  the  current  of  European 
events,  or,  as  they  had  often  done,  direct  its  course ;  they 
float  lightly  upon  the  stream,  turning  hither  and  thither 
with  all  its  winding  eddies.  If  Louis  XIY.  is  depressed, 
the  papacy  may  enjoy  a  short  respite  from  coercion,  but 
another  ruler  and  oppressor  is  quickly  found.  In  1692 
Louis  surrenders  her  some  liberties,  and  fondly  imagining 
herself  wholly  free,  she  puts  on  the  gleefulness  of  a  bride ; 
in  1697  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  ambitiously  seeks  to  re- 
vive all  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire,  and  Rome 
straightway  clothes  herself  in  mourning  apparel. 

In  that  year  the  emperor  boldly  declared  that  the  pos- 
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of  the  Pope  were  mere  fiefs  of  tlie  empire,  and 
esmed  an  edict  to  be  placarded  in  Rome,  pronouncing  the 
Pontiff  to  be  a  rebel  unless  within  a  fixed  time  he  applied 
for  inTestiture.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  this  claim 
met  with  a  saccesefol  resistance.  Powerful  as  the  emperor 
was  in  comparison  with  the  Pope,  he  could  not  reestablish 
an  authority  which  had  been  extinct  for  ages,  and  against 
which  all  .Europe  would  have  protested.  The  Pope  ob- 
tained sympathy  from  the  French  and  several  other  goy- 
emmmitB,  and  the  emperor  was  at  last  dissuaded  from 
urging  his  absolute  pretensions.  But  the  fact  of  th^  being 
urged  at  all  sufficiently  discovers  the  real  weakness  of  the 
popedom ;  and  the  politic,  but  circuitous  method  by  which 
they  were  repelled  is  another  illustration  of  its  decline. 
How  fallen  indeed  from  the  lofty  throne  of  Grogory  the 
Seventh  and  of  Innocent  the  Third ! 

A  controversy  which  had  long  agitated  France  was  about 
this  time  brought  for  decision  beforo  the  tribunal  of  the 
Pope.  This  was  the  famous  controversy  respecting  "  Quiet- 
ism," which  had  long  engaged  in  theological  strife  the  elo- 
quent pens  of  F6n61on  and  Bossuet.  The  writings  of 
Madame  Guion*"  had  first  of  all  given  celebrity  to  the 
views  of  the  Quietists,  and  the  impetuosity  with  which  they 
were  attacked  by  the  "  Eagle  of  Meaux  "  had  brought  to 
their  defense,  out  of  his  contemplative  and  beloved  retire- 
ment, the  amiable  Bishop  of  Cambray.  "  That  God  ought 
to  be  loved  with  a  disinterested  rather  than  with  a  grateful 
affection,"  and  "  that  communion  with  him  is  never  perfect 
except  when  it  escapes  from  the  formality  of  words,"  were 
fiome  of  the  leading  doctrines  which  the  Quietists  advanced, 
and  which,  however  difificult  they  may  be  of  apprehensicniy 
or  even  questionable  in  their  tendency,  seem  hardly  to  de- 

*  Some  of  Madame  Guion's  hymns  have  been  translated  hy  the 
poet  Cowper.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  some  of  her 
doctrines,  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  read  her  mem- 
oirs that  she  was  a  lady  of  the  deepest  piety. 
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■enre  the  epithets  applied  to  them  by  Bossnet  as  ''  mon- 
■trooB  and  diabolical"     But  Bossuet  was  high  in  favcHr, 
both  at  Versailles  and  Rome,  and  he  accordingly  procured, 
first  the  imprisonment  of  Madame  Guion  in  the  Bastile,  and 
then,  in  1699,  a  sentence  from  the  Pope  that  F^n^lon's 
defense  of  the  system  was  of  a  heterodox  taior.     With  the 
readers  of  this  narrative,  howeyer,  a  papal  sentence  wilL 
have  lost  by  this  time  most  of  its  weight ;  and  in  truth 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whether  the  system  called  Quietisnu 
be  erroneous  or  right,  the  Qoietists  themselves  included  th^ 
larger  portion  of  the  really  pious  and  devout  who  were  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  France.     It  was  for  the  most  part 
the  same  spirit  and  the  same  party  that  contended  at  onc» 
with  Jansenism  and  Quietism, 

In  his  management  of  secular  afiairs,  Innocent  XII.  es* 
tablished  a  fair  title  to  the  laurels  of  a  patriot.  He  did  not, 
like  Alexander  YIII.,  attempt  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
bouse  from  the  impoverished  exchequer  of  the  States,  but 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  first  increasing  the 
revenue,  and  then  emplo3nu[ig  it  in  works  of  public  utility. 
On  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium  he  built  the  modem 
sea-port  town  of  Port  d'Anzo,  and  in  Rome  he  constructed 
aqueducts,  courts  of  justice,  and  hospitals.  But  the  de- 
praved mind  of  that  generation  could  neither  understand 
nor  tolerate  the  virtue  of  patriotism.  Because  Innocent 
departed  from  the  time-honored  precedent  of  enriching  his 
kindred,  he  was  vehemently  assailed  with  abuse  by  the  car- 
dinals and  clergy  in  general.  Those  hungry  cormorants 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  at  seeing  a  new  precedent  estab- 
lished, to  which  perhaps  they  might  themselves  be  com- 
pelled to  conform.  And  thus,  by  a  vitiated  and  demoral- 
ised people.  Innocent  XII.  was  severely  blamed  for  that 
wluch  constitutes  perhaps  his  sole  title  to  our  praise. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PONTmOATE  or  CLEMENT  XI. FALL  OF  PORT  BOTAL. 

A.  D.  1700-1721. 

A  HEW  century  introduces  to  us  a  new  pope.  Innocent  XII. 
died  in  September,  A.  D.  1700 ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Cardinal  Albani  succeeded  to  the  tiara,  and  com- 
meoDed  a  long  and  important  pontificate. 

Gianfrenceso  Albani,  Pope  Clement  XI.,  was  the  unani* 
moos  choice  (d  the  conclave,  and  in  reality  stood  the  high- 
est among  the  cardinals  for  merit.  The  learning  and  talent 
which  alone  had  raised  him  to  the  seat  of  power,  had  for- 
merly obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  clever  but 
eccentric  and  profligate  Chiistina  of  Sweden,  when  she  kept 
comi  at  Rome.  His  aiOfable  and  yet  wary  deportment  to- 
ward both  equals  and  inferiors  had  greatly  ingratiated  him 
with  all  classes  of  the  Romans,  although  some  of  his  co- 
temporaries  ventured  to  insinuate  that  his  popular  qualities 
were  only  the  result  of  a  careful  study  to  avoid  giving 
offense.  "  Clement  XI.,"  says  Ranke,  ''  might  be  consid- 
ered the  very  creation  and  true  representative  of  the  court 
c^  Rome,  which  he  had  never  quitted."  A  bland  behavior, 
and  a  silent,  watchful,  and  cautious  course  of  conduct,  have 
ever  been  the  highest  recommendations  and  surest  titles  to 
advancement  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Sad  evidence  that  the 
religion  which  inculcates  simplicity  and  sincerity  as  the  chief 
ornaments  of  character  have  no  great  influence  there ! 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Europe  when  Clement  XI. 
ascended  the  papal  throne.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Austrian  house,  had  died  just  a  fortnight 
before;  and  already,  amid  the  stillness  which  portended 
the  coming  tempest  of  war,  the  rumbling  of  distant  thun- 
der might  be  heard.  Louis  XIY.  was  resolved  at  all  hai- 
ards  that  his  grandson,  Philip  V.,  whom  he  had  skillfully 
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contrived  to  place  on  the  yacant  throne,  should  keep  pos- 
session of  the  prize.  The  other  European  monarchs,  espe- 
cially those  of  England  and  Austria,  were  equally  deter- 
mined to  check  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Bourbons; 
and  preparations  were  commenced  on  all  hands  for  a  gen- 
eral and  decisive  war. 

Presuming  on  the  large  resources  and  the  smgular  good 
fortune  of  "  the  great  king,"  the  Pope  ventured  on  the 
hardy  step  of  espousing  his  cause.  In  a  letter  to  Louis  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  latter  had  refused  to  accept 
less  than  the  entire  and  imdivided  kingdom  of  Spain  for 
bis  grandson,  although  there  were  other  claimants  equally 
^titled  to  a  share,  and  between  whom,  indeed,  the  allied 
sovereigns  who  were  in  the  field  against  Louis  proposed  to 
divide  it.  Clement  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  promise 
subsidies  in  aid  of  the  French  designs. 

For  a  time  the  forward  and  rash  confidence  of  the 
Pontiff  seemed  justified  by  events.  The  French  arms  were 
quite  successful  in  an  expedition  against  Vienna,  and  Clem- 
ent found  it  impossible,  however  imprudent,  to  conceal  the 
satisfaction  he  felt.  But  reverses  soon  followed.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough's  victories  over  the  largest  armies  of  France 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Blenheim,  RamiUies,  and  Donauwerth, 
and  the  astounding  capture  of  Gibraltar,  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  scene,  and  humbled  the  arrogance  of  Louis. 

Unhappy  Italy  had  been  regarded  for  too  many  ages  as 
the  natural  prey  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  not  to  suffer 
greatly  during  this  protracted  and  bloody  war.  And,  al- 
though Clement  XI.  had  not  openly  joined  either  oi  the 
contending  parties,  yet  his  well-known  partiality  for  the 
French  brought  down  upon  the  papal  States  all  the  ire  ci 
the  emperor.  Not  only  did  the  Austrian  army  commit  great 
depredations  in  its  passage  through  the  papal  territory  to 
Naples  ;  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  thought  the  present  an  ad- 
mirable occasion  for  once  more  reviving  the  old  imperial 
claims.     He  took  pleasure  in  mortafying  the  Pope  by  re- 
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to  the  empire  a  number  of  the  fie£i  on  which  the 
pontiflk  had  kid  their  greedy  hands,  and  he  inafeted  on 
Clement's  acknowledging  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
as  the  lightfnl  successor  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  under  pen- 
alty of  suffering  yet  greater  and  more  painful  losses. 

By  erery  means  in  his  power — ^by  stratagems  and  delays, 
by  entreaties  and  even  tbreats  —  did  the  Pope  strive  to  es- 
cape or  eyade  the  humiliating  command.  Eagerly,  but 
▼ainly,  he  looked  on  all  sides  for  assistance.  On  the  day 
appcNnled  by  the  emperor  for  his  final  decision,  and  after 
which,  if  he  refused  consent,  his  capital  was  to  be  attacked 
by  a  hostile  force,  he  waited  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  in 
the  vain  hope  that  some  escape  might  be  found,  and  then, 
with  sadness  and  reluctance,  signed  the  required  acknowl- 
edgmoit.  No  sooner  had  the  deed  been  accomplished  than 
the  French  ambassador  indignantly  quitted  Rome,  declaring 
it  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  Church. 

To  what  straits  do  we  here  see  the  proud  Bishop  of  Rome 
reduced !  How  low  had  the  papacy  sunk  before  the  in- 
creasing might  of  the  European  sovereigns !  He  who  was 
wont  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war  was  beaten,  like  a  tennis  ball,  from  hand  to  hand. 
Even  the  political  independence  of  the  papacy  was  virtually 
gone.     It  existed  only  by  sufferance. 

Although  the  French  ambassador  had  departed  in  high 
dudgeon,  it  was  to  France  that  the  Pope's  eyes  were  still 
most  hopefully  and  anxiously  directed.  The  astonishing 
growth  of  that  nation  in  power  and  wealth  since  the  acces- 
gion  of  Louis  XIV.,  tc^ther  with  the  talent  and  learning 
of  the  clergy  who  flourished  during  his  reign,  had  rendered 
the  Gallican  Church,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions  to  independ- 
ence, the  fairest  province  of  the  papacy,  and  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  papal  diadem.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
Clement  should  be  loth  to  lose  France,  and  that  the  relig- 
ious condition  of  that  country  should  attract  his  profoundest 

c<Hicem. 
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And  jvst  now  there  were  special  reasons  for  tbai  concern. 
The  strife  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  had  brokea 
ont  afresh.  Quesnel's  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  annotations,  {RSfitxiona  Marali$,)  was  the  spark  thai 
had  rekindled  the  fire.  In  his  notes  attached  to  the  sacred 
text  Quesnel  had  expressed,  in  elegant  and  even  fascinating 
language,  the  leadmg  doctrines  of  the  Jansenist  sect ;  that 
IS,  all  those  doctrines  of  grace  which  gave  the  Jansenists  so 
powerful  a  hold  on  Protestant  sympathies.  The  Jesuits 
were  greatly  incensed  at  this  bold  reiteration  of  sentiments 
which  had  been  once  and  agwn  condemned,  and  immedi- 
ately applied  both  to  the  French  king  and  to  the  Pope  for 
the  suppression  of  QuesneFs  book. 

Clement  displayed  in  this  business  the  cautious  and  not 
rery  sincere  character  whteh  hb  eulogists  so  highly  admire. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate  he  had  himself  noet 
with  the  **  Moral  Refiections,"  and  had  expressed  in  ardent 
terms  his  pleasure  in  the  perusal.  The  Abb6  Renaudot 
relates,  that  being  then  in  Rome  he  went  cue  day  to  see  the 
Pope,  who  was  himself  learned  and  fond  of  learned  society. 
He  found  Clement  studiously  reading  father  QuesneFs  book. 
On  seeing  Renaudot  enter  the  apartm^t,  the  Pope  said,  in 
a  kind  of  rapture :  "  Here  is  a  most  excellent  bcx^ !  We 
have  nobody  at  Rome  who  is  capable  of  writing  in  this 
manner ;  I  wish  I  could  engage  the  author  to  reside  here !" 

But  the  request,  of  Louis  and  the  Jesuits  was  not  to  be 
slighted  by  a  pontiff  for  a  mere  qualm  of  conscience ;  and 
accordingly  the  bull  known  as  the  bull  dniffenitua  was  is- 
sued, which  condemned  in  broad  and  sweeping  terms  all 
the  errors  of  the  Jansenists  and  Quietists.  No  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  one  heretica]  propositions  were  discoyered 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  book  of  Quesnel,  and 
were  c<M3demned  by  that  Pope  who  had  once  read  them 
with  so  much  approbation  and  delight  I 

As  specimens  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Jansenists, 
and  now  openly  censured  by  the  Pope,  we  may  seleet  a  few 
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froiB  the  oondenmed  proposttions.  One  of  them  is  this : 
^  It  is  naefid  and  necessaiy  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
for  erery  kind  of  persons,  to  study  and  know  the  spirit,  piety, 
and  mytterieB  of  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  Others  <^  them  run 
ihna:  "The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptmies  is  for  all." — 
**  Sonday  ought  to  he  hallowed  hy  Christians  hy  reading 
books  (^  devotion,  and  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures." — 
**  To  aoateh  the  New  Testament  from  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tiaii8»  or  to  keep  it  shut  from  them  by  taking  away  from 
them  the  means  of  understanding  it,  is  to  close  the  mouth 
of  Christ  against  them."  Such  were  the  doctrines  now  con- 
demned by  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  ^'fdUe,  scan- 
dalout,  impious,  blasphemous,  and  heretical,*'  Rome  never 
has  and  never  will  tolerate  the  free  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  this  alone  is  sufScient  to  annihilate  her  claims  to 
be  a  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  —  of  him  who  said, 
**  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eter- 
nal life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 

Taking  prompt  advantage  of  the  storm  which  they  had 
to  successfully  raised,  the  Jesuits  now  resolved  on  the  total 
destruction  of  the  detested  convent  of  Port  Royal.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Noailles,  reluctantly  consented  at 
the  royal  bidding  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and  in  July, 
1709,  the  recluses  were  all  driven  from  their  much-loved 
home  —  some  of  them,  overwhelmed  by  a  calamity  too 
heavy  for  their  infirm  age,  dying  on  the.  way  from  the  abbey 
to  the  places  appointed  for  their  abode.  In  the  following 
year  the  abbey  itself  was  pillaged  of  all  that  was  valuable, 
and  its  walls  were  then  leveled  with  the  ground.  Fuially, 
in  the  year  1711,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  buried 
there  were  disinterred,  and  inhumanly  broken  to  pieces  with 
the  most  disgusting  indecency  and  brutality,  the  mangled 
fragments  being  hastily  heaped  together,  and  hidden  from 
dght  in  one  common  grave. 

It  is  said  that  the  Archbishop  De  Noailles  afterward  vis- 
ited the  spot»  and  was  so  affected  at  the  sad  scene  of  ruin 
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as  to  exhibit  the  most  violent  remorse.  As  he  looked  at 
the  devastated  burial-ground,  which  once  had  contained  the 
remains  of  many  holy  servants  and  confessors  of  Christ,  the 
sight  seemed  to  fill  him  with  despair.  *'0V'  he  cried, 
''  all  these  dismantled  stones  will  rise  against  me  in  the  day 
of  judgment !  O !  how  shall  I  bear  the  vast,  the  heavy 
load?" 

Not  without  meet  retribution  do  such  crimes  as  those  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Louis  XIV.  pass  away.  The  monarch  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  and  too  fatally,  to  subvert  and  de- 
stroy all  vital  religion  in  France,  in  both  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  the  Protestant  Churches;  who  had  signed  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  given  over  the  Hu- 
guenots to  persecution ;  who  had  decreed  the  imprisonment 
of  Madame  Guion,  the  banishment  of  Quesnel  and  F6n61(Hi, 
and  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal  —  was  destined  to  reap 
his  reward  in  the  decay  of  his  own  power  while  yet  living, 
and,  after  his  death,  in  the  wild  hurricane  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  public  execution  of  his  descendants,  in 
the  total  departure  of  the  scepter  from  hb  house,  and,  may 
we  not  say,  in  the  everlasting  infamy  which  darkens  the 
meretricious  glory  of  his  name  ? 

And  so  also  were  the  Jesuits  punished ;  eventually  with 
condign  disgrace,  and  in  some  degree  almost  immediately. 
**  Scarcely  was  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  complete,"  says 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Port  Royal,  ''when,  like  the 
thunder  of  divine  indignation,  a  stroke  burst  upon  them 
from  a  distant  quarter,  which  shook  their  credit  to  the  very 
foundation.  Scarcely  had  they  unjustly  destroyed  the  chil- 
dren of  God  to  obtain  unrivaled  influence,  when  the  whole 
of  that  influence  was  blasted  by  a  foreign  hand." 

Complaints  had  been  made  for  many  years  by  the  Do- 
minican and  Franciscan  missionaries  in  China  that  the  sur- 
prising successes  of  the  Jesuits  there  in  making  converts 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  tricks  and  frauds  which  they 
employed,  and  the  corruptions  with  which  they  adulterated 
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the  gospel  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  heathen.  The  m- 
fiuenee  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  had  hitherto  prerented  these 
complaints  receiving  very  serious  attention.  But  now  the 
aecnsations  were  preferred  by  parties  too  powerful  to  be 
disregarded,  and  a  mass  of  evidence  was  produced  which 
proved  that  the  Jesuits,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  own 
credit  and  power,  had  winked  at  many  superstitions  and 
heathenish  customs,  and  in  some  cases  had  openly  sanctioned 
and  oountenanced  the  most  infamous  practices  of  idolatry. 

GompeUed  to  take  notice  of  these  charges,  Clement  XI. 
issued  a  bull,  condemning  all  such  conduct,  and  forbidding 
the  Chinese  converts  any  longer  to  practice  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  paying  divine  honors  to  their  deceased  parents,  and 
to  tiidr  great  lawgiver  Confucius.  The  authority  of  the 
Pope  was  of  course  too  insignificant  in  China  to  alter  the 
cooTBie  pursued  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Romish  congregaticma 
there  continued  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  mere  caricature 
of  Christian  Churches;  but  in  Europe  the  power  of  the 
order  was  greatly  diminished  by  this  tenible  exposure  of 
their  deceits,  and  they  sank  forever  in  the  estimation  of  all 
honeet  and  enlightened  men. 

Clement  XI.  died  in  1721.  He  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
ticm  of  being  a  prudent  Pope ;  for  his  deportment  was 
sober  and  well-regulated,  his  attention  to  the  public  rites  of 
religion  rigid  and  constant,  and  his  visits  to  churches  and 
hospitals  unusually  frequent.  With  all  this,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  recognize  real  piety  in  a  Pontiff  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  fear  of  man  before  his  eyes  much  more  than 
the  fear  o^God,  and  whose  behavior  was  always  politic  and 
time-servmg  rather  than  truthful  and  just. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

POKTIFIOATBS   OF   INNOCENT   XJU.,   BBNSDIOT  Zni.,   AND 
CLEMENT  XII. ADVANCES  OF  DEOAT. A.  D.  1721-1740. 

The  election  of  Innocent  XIII.  gave  abnndant  proof  of 
the  dependent  state  into  which  the  papacy  bad  fallen. 
Cardinal  Paulucci  had  been  first  proposed,  but  the  imperial 
ambassador  declared  that  his  master  would  never  acknowl- 
edge Paulucci  as  pope,  and  that  Cardinal  Conti  would  be  a 
more  acceptable  choice.  The  obsequious  conclave  thereupon 
unanimously  agreed  that  Conti  shoidd  receive  the  tiara. 

Innocent's  age  was  already  very  advanced,  and  his  feeble 
health  prevented  his  talung  an  active  part  in  the  bui^ness 
of  government.  He  gave  audience  to  but  few,  and  treated 
even  these  with  the  impatience  and  quendousness  of  old 
age,  rather  than  with  the  dignity  befitting  a  sovei'eign. 
"The  ambassador  of  Malta,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  *'will 
long  remember  how  the  Pontiff,  after  a  somewhat  impetu- 
ous entreaty  for  assistance,  gave  him  his  blessing  on  the 
spot,  and  rang  the  bell  for  his  departure.'' 

But  if  Innocent's  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him 
for  active  business,  they  at  least  saved  him  from  doing  much 
harm.  He  did  not  restore,  any  more  than  his  predecessor, 
the  nepotism  of  former  days,  and  his  relations,  who  had 
hoped  great  things  at  his  accession,  were  completely  and 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  emperor,  who  had  fto  warmly 
promoted  his  election,  also  continued  friendly  throughout 
his  short  and  uneventful  reign,  which  closed  in  1724. 

Of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  succeeded  Innocent,  we  have 
also  on  the  whole  tolerably  favorable  accounts.  It  was 
happy  for  him  that  he  had  fallen  on  quiet  times,  with  little 
either  to  stimulate  or  provoke  him.  The  great  conflicts  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  social  and  religious,  had  not  yet  com- 
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Except  in  Gennanj  and  England*  Uiere  waa  littla 
aethity  of  mind,  or,  at  all  events,  little  freedom  of  diMua- 
sion.  Central  Italy  also  was  beginning  to  turn  her  attention 
to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  records  of  Benedict's  pon- 
tificate are  mostly  occupied  with  describing  the  decline  of 
Venetiim  prosperity,  and  the  eflforts  of  the  papal  gorem- 
ment  to  edtablkh  a  productire  commerce  at  home. 

In  this  direction,  however,  no  great  amount  of  success 
was  possiUe  for  such  a  people  as  the  Romans.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  papal  States,  the  incurable  abuses  which  pre* 
▼ailed,  the  listless  habits  of  the  aristocracy — in  a  word,  the 
demoralized  condition  of  Roman  society,  tended  powerfully 
to  repress  the  activities  of  commerce.  The  popes  mighti  and 
did,  build  sea-port  towns,  like  St  Michael  and  Ripa,  in  the 
hope  of  attracting  a  lucrative  trade ;  but  what  trade  of  im- 
ptMrtance  could  ever  be  carried  on  by  a  people  who  found 
pleasure  in  a  life  of  mere  enjoyment,  without  any  other 
object  of  desire  than  the  luxury  of  doing  nothing  ? 

For  his  own  part,  the  Pope  set  a  better  example,  but  to 
little  or  no  purpose.  Benedict  was  simple  in  his  habits^ 
Eving  almost  as  frugally  as  a  hermit  in  his  cell ;  he  disliked 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  former  pontiffs  had 
ostmitatiously  paraded  before  the  world,  and  he  endeavored 
to  correct  the  morals  of  the  clergy  by  calling  an  express 
council  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  meditated  a  grand  scheme  for  uniting  together  all  the 
communities  which  called  themselves  Christian — the  Ro- 
mish, Greek,  Lutheran,  and  Calvinist.  But  his  very  enter- 
tainment  of  such  a  thought  suggests  to  us  that  Benedict's 
mind  was  enfeebled  by  the  natural  imbecilities  of  age.  He 
died,  eighty-two  years  old,  m  1780. 

Clement  XII.,  like  his  predecessor,  was  old  and  infirm  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  and  neither  the  political  nor  the 
ecclesiastical  events  of  his  reign  possess  much  interest  for 
the  modem  reader.  So  entirely  had  the  papacy  been 
robbed  of  that  influence,  once  so  predouunant  in  the  councils 
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of  Europe,  that  it  now  bad  less  we^ht  among  them  than 
manj  a  third-rate  power.  A  petty  struggle  with  the  em- 
peror for  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  in  which  the 
latter  imposed  compliance  rather  than  obtained  a  victory,  and 
an  oflFer  to  mediate  between  the  little  republic  of  Genoa  and 
the  Corsicans,  were  the  most  important  occurrences  which 
marked  the  popedom  of  Clement.  Such  were  now  the  might- 
iest efforts  of  the  once  universally-feared  Roman  pontiff! 

Unpleasant  embarrassments  were  also  beginning  to  be 
felt  from  a  deficiency  of  revenue.  Clement  tried,  as  former 
pontiffs  had  done,  the  expedient  of  state-lotteries,  but  the 
only  result  was  to  precipitate  the  public  ruin.  The  im- 
morality of  these  measures  seemed  to  infect  the  whole  ad- 
ministration. All  the  officers  of  government  displayed  an 
incurable  corruptness.  Breaches  of  trust  and  genera]  dis- 
honesty were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  papal  expenditure 
far  exceeded  its  income,  and  with  no  prospect  of  being  in- 
creased ;  for  not  only  had  the  emperor  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  Pontiff  some  of  his  fairest  and  richest  domains, 
but  even  Portugal  and  Spain,  always  hitherto  devotedly 
faithful  to  Rome,  now  ventured  to  suspend  their  annual 
tribute,  and  discovered  an  evident  inclination  still  further  to 
follow  the  example  of  Austria  and  France,  in  withdrawing 
from  the  Pope  the  patronage  of  all  benefices,  and  vesting 
ihem  in  their  own  sovereigns. 

Clement  XII.  died  early  in  1740,  and  the  year  was 
nearly  closed  before  a  successor  was  chosen.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  conclave  were  alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
electing  a  man  whose  energy  and  ability  should  do  some- 
thing toward  retrieving  the  state  of  affairs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  too  sensible  of  their  own  weakness  to  risk 
giving  offense  to  the  neighboring  courts.  At  length  they 
fixed  on  a  man  who  was  at  least  unlikely  to  be  offensive,  as 
he  had  never  m  his  life  been  engaged  in  diplomatic  affairs 
either  as  ambassador  or  nuncio.  This  was  Prospero  Lam- 
bertini,  a  native  of  Bologna. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
poimnoAn  or  bbnedict  ziv. — ^papal  ooncsssiohs — thb 

JESUITS  THREATENED. A.  D.  174(X-1708. 

Bekediot  XrV.  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of 
canon  law,  and  in  dischargmg  those  offices  of  the  Roman 
court  in 'which  his  studies  fitted  him  to  he  employed.  He 
was  of  a  frank,  open  disposition,  and  would  never,  we  are 
told,  "  practice  any  of  those  arts  which  are  called  Boman- 
esqu£**  in  which  Clement  XI.  had  so  greatly  excelled.  This 
candor  and  sincerity  still  attended  him  as  Pope,  and,  united 
with  a  cheerful  temper,  made  him  more  an  ohject  of  love 
than  reverence.  He  was  apt  at  conversation,  and  indulged 
the  hahit  of  seasoning  his  discourse  with  witty  jests.  Often, 
even  after  he  became  Pope,  would  he  rise  from  his  occupa- 
tion when  some  merry  fancy  had  occurred  to  him,  and 
whispering  it  in  his  broad  Bolognese  dialect  to  such  mem- 
bers of  the  court  as  were  in  attendance,  return  to  his  desk 
enjoying  the  mirth  his  facetiousness  had  caused. 

So  thoroughly  laborious  and  studious,  however,  was  the 
new  Pontiff,  that  he  had  little  occasion  for  counselors,  and 
those  whom  he  most  employed  were  such  as  were  well 
qualified  to  execute  his  behests,  and  to  attend  to  the  details 
of  plans  which  he  himself  had  sketched  out.  "  With  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  glance,"  says  Ranke, ''  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  relations  in  which  the  papal  see  was  placed 
to  the  powers  of  Europe,  discerning  clearly  what  it  was 
possible  to  retain,  and  what  must  be  abandoned." 

And  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  found 
occasion  to  employ  this  useful  faculty.  It  was  doubtless 
well  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  court  that  it  now  pos- 
sessed a  head  that  tmderstood  the  peculiarity  of  the  times. 
Benedict's  whole  genius  was  engrossed  throughout  his  pon- 
tificate in  making  such  timely  and  appropriate  concessions 
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as  would  stave  off  tlie  peiils  which  threatened  entire  de- 
struction to  the  papacy. 

The  first  step  taken  in  this  direction  was  a  measure  for 
conciliating  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  right  of  appomting 
to  certain  abbeys  and  other  benefices  had  long  been  a  dis- 
puted point  between  the  popes  and  the  house  oi  Savoy. 
Benedict  at  once  conceded  the  whole,  and  by  thus  grace- 
fully submittmg  to  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue  and  power, 
secured  the  good- will  of  the  Sardinian  monarch.  So  also  to 
the  king  of  Portugal  he  granted  a  large  extension  of  the 
right  of  patronage,  and  even  in  Naples  he  consented  to  re- 
strictions on  the  papal  prerogative,  and  suffered  the  clergj 
to  be  included  in  the  public  taxation.  When  complaints 
reached  him  from  Austria  that  the  multitude  of  holidays 
interfered  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  Benedict  not 
only  permitted  a  reduction  of  the  number,  but  did  not  inter- 
fere when  the  emperor  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exact  labor 
on  those  days  even  from  persons  who  were  themselves  dis- 
posed to  abide  by  the  custom  of  the  Church  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  priests. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  Pontiff  contiived  yet  more  skillfully 
to  pluck  the  flower  from  the  nettle,  by  making  his  conces- 
sions in  the  form  of  a  bargain.  When  the  king  of  Spain 
demanded  the  right  of  appointing  to  all  benefices  in  his 
dominions,  Benedict  assented  with  a  small  reservation,  on 
condition  of  receiving  an  annual  payment  from  the  Spanish 
treasury  equal  to  the  sum  formeriy  paid  by  the  clergy. 

If  we  were  not  accustomed  by  this  lime  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  pontiff  basely  bartering  away  his  pretended  spiritual 
supremacy  for  gold ;  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  claim 
itself  is  but  a  mere  pretense,  and  that  many  of  the  pontiffs 
themselves  have  only  cared  for  it  as  a  source  of  w(»'ldly 
advantage,  we  might  be  struck  with  horror  at  this  transac- 
tion. Horrible  and  detestable  it  would  be  were  the  claim 
a  just  one.  As  it  is,  however,  we  do  not  affect  horror  at  the 
conduct  of  Benedict.     Regarding  him  as  a  successor  to  a 
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Bughfy  usarpation,  which  had  for  ages  haughtil j  maintained 
its  claim  to  certain  temporal  prerogatives  in  all  the  earth» 
we  rather  admire  the  wise  sagacity  which  discovered  that 
the  time  for  such  demands  had  wholly  passed  away^  and 
the  conciliatory  moderation  which  distinguished  Benedict 
ahove  so  many  of  his  predecessors. 

By  these  huge  concessions  the  revenue  of  the  papal  State 
was  of  course  conuderably  reduced.  Yet  so  skillfully  did 
Benedict  economize  his  resources,  that  he  not  only  silenced 
all  murmuring  on  this  score,  but  entitled  himself  to  a  place 
among  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  art  and  science,  the 
most  generous  benefactors  and  embellishers  of  modem 
Borne.  He  repaired  churches,  constructed  fountains,  dug 
out  antiquities,  and  engaged  himself  generally  in  works  cal- 
culated to  improve  and  enrich  the  people.  By  steadfastly 
jhinraing  this  disinterested  course  to  the  end  of  life,  and  do- 
ing nothing  to  aggrandize  his  own  family,  he  secured  peace 
and  plenty  throughout  his  pontificate,  and  his  reign  was 
loi^  remembered  as  the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness 
which  the  country  had  enjoyed. 

This  tranquillity  a[  the  papal  States  was  not,  however,  the 
common  lot  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Symptoms 
were  manifesting  themselves  throughout  Europe  of  some 
great  approaching  convulsion.  The  struggle  between  the 
Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits  had  now  assumed  a  much  wider 
form  than  m  days  of  old.  The  cause  of  the  oppressed 
Jansenists  was  everywhere  espoused  by  the  learned,  who 
revered  the  authority  of  Augustine ;  and  it  soon  likewise 
became  the  cause  of  the  orders,  whose  jealousy  of  the  Jes- 
uits daily  increased ;  while  in  France  it  was  adopted  by  the 
parliaments,  which  regarded  every  act  of  the  Pope's  as  an 
infringement  of  GalUoan  rights. 

In  every  country,  therefore,  the  Jansenists  stood  forth  as 
the  advocates  of  liberty,  whether  religious  or  political; 
while  the  Jesuits  were  justly  considered  the  main  bulwark 
of  despotism  both  in  Church  and  State.     At  the  same  time 
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the  skeptical  philoeophy  of  the  eighteenUi  century,  whkli 
opposed  itself  to  all  revealed  religion,  but  most  <^  all  to  any 
that  was  dogmaticallj  and  yiolentlj  imposed,  was  beginning 
to  exert  its  powerful  and  fatal  influence.  Voltaire,  the 
great  apostle  of  that  deistical  philosophy,  had  already  been 
twice  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  the  freedom  witii  which 
he  dared  to  satirize  the  despotic  measures  of  Louis  XV,  and 
his  Jesuit  advisers.  And  although  there  was  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  this  party  and  tlie  Jansenists  but  the  antipathy 
they  both  felt  to  the  Jesuits,  yet  this  alone  was  strong 
enough  to  induce  them  to  unite  their  forces  in  one  desper- 
ate assault  on  that  proud,  powerful  and  dangerous  order. 

As  it  was  in  Portugal  that  the  Jesuits  had  attained  their 
first  success,  and  had  longest  held  th^  absolute  dommion 
alike  over  the  government  and  the  confesuonal ;  so  was  it 
arranged  in  the  providence  of  God  that  Portugal  should 
first  of  all  witness  their  humiliation  and  fall.  The  sovereign 
of  that  country,  Joseph  I.,  had  chosen  for  his  prime  minis- 
ter the  marquis  de  Pombal,  a  statesman  of  great  energy 
and  heroical  daring,  and  who  had  learned  from  his  youth 
to  detest  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  So  early  as  1751 
Pombal  had  issued  a  decree,  restnuning  and  limitmg  the 
action  of  the  Inquisition,  and  had  thereby  drawn  upon  him- 
self the  wrath  of  the  whole  order  by  which  the  office  of 
•the  Inquisition  was  exclusively  conducted.  In  revenge  for 
this  interference  of  Pombal's,  the  Jesuits  set  themselves  to 
oppose  every  measure  of  his  administration.  When,  for 
instance,  he  created  a  wine-company  for  the  purpose  of 
mcreasmg  the  production  of  that  staple  article  of  Portu- 
guese trade,  the  Jesuits,  themselves  extensive  wine-mer- 
chants, raised  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  declaring, 
among  other  things,  that  the  wines  of  the  new  company 
were  not  fit  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  And  when 
the  terrible  earthquake  of  Lisbon  took  place  in  1756,  they 
openly  ascribed  it  to  the  wrath  of  God  at  the  impiety  of 
Pombal  and  his  supporters. 
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But  the  greatest  provocation  given  by  the  Poaiagaeee 
JesuitB  was  their  daring  to  carry  on  a  rebellious  war 
against  their  #wn  monarch  in  the  misnons  oi  Paraguay. 
There  they  designed  to  establish  a  goyemment  of  their  own, 
so  that  they  might  c<»itinue  without  interruption  or  control 
th^  lueratiTe  commerce  witii  the  natives.  They  had 
ahready  laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  government  by 
leaguing  together  more  than  thirty  towns,  containing  a  pop- 
idi^ion  of  (Hie  hundred  thousand  souls.  And  now,  with 
these  important  resources,  they  ventured  to  dispute  the  will 
of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  waged  war  widi  Portugal 
from  the  year  1754  to  1757. 

Entreaties  and  threatenings  proving  of  no  avail,  and  wea- 
ried out  at  last  with  these  daring  acts  of  treason  and  revolt ; 
peroaving,  moreover,  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  was  the 
practice  so  long  and  so  successfully  used  by  the  Jesuits,  of 
trading  wherever  they  pretended  to  convert,  Pombal  re- 
solved on  makhig  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  the  entire 
order,  while  he  himself  struck  a  yet  more  decisive  blow 
against  them  at  home.  Both  these  designs  were  forthwith 
accomplished,  for  at  Lisbon  he  banished  the  kmg's  ccmfessor, 
who  was  a  Jesuit,  giving  directions  that  no  Jesuit  should 
thenceforth  "approach  the  court  without  express  permission, 
and  at  Rome  he  made  strong  representations  and  complaints 
of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  order  in  Paraguay,  and  of 
the  factious  intrigues  with  which  they  disturbed  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Portugal. 

Benedict  XIV .  was  by  no  means  attached  to  the  Jesuits ; 
indeed,  he  has  been  accused  of  Jansenist  predilections.  He 
had  already  enacted  bulls  against  the  devotion  to  worldly 
pursuits,  and  particularly  to  trade,  displayed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  one  of  them  had 
specified  the  Jesuits  by  name,  forbidding  them  "  to  make 
slaves  of  the  Indians,  to  sell  them,  barter  or  give  them 
away,  to  separate  them  from  their  wives  and  children,  to 
rob  them  of  their  property,  or  transport  them  from  their 
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nalm  soiL'*  He  now  repeated  theee  prohibitioiis»  and  ip- 
pointod  Cardmal  Saldanha,  the  Pakiaroh  of  Lbbon,  to  make 
a  thoiougli  inyestigatlon  into  the  state  of  th^rder  in  Foi- 

This  was  the  last  public  act  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  died 
in  May,  1758  ;  and  the  cardinals,  now  fully  awakened  to 
the  perils  that  threatened  the  papacy,  observing  how  the 
tone  of  foreign  courts  grew  daily  more  and  more  dicta- 
torial, and  alarmed  at  the  concessions  made  by  the  late  pon- 
tiiF,  elected  as  his  successor  Carlo  Res&onioo,  a  man  of  en- 
tirely opposite  character  and  contrary  opinions.  But  this 
change  in  their  policy  had  now  come  too  late. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

POHTIFICATE    OF    CLEMENT    ZIH. ^JESUITS    EXPELLED    FROM 

PORTUGAL,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN. A.    D.  1758-1769. 

CixMSNT  XIII.  was  a  Venetian  by  birth,  and  although  des- 
titute of  talent,  had  gained  a  high  reputation  at  Rome  by 
faiB  attention  to  the  rites  of  religious  worship.  He  prayed 
mneh,  and  with  apparent  fervor;  he  was  very  zealous  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Romish  Church ;  he  sought  the  ohar- 
aeter  of  a  saint,  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  obtain  the 
glory  of  canonization. 

On  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  Clement  resolved 
that,  far  from  the  ignoble  concessions  of  his  predecessors, 
he  would  surrender  none,  not  even  the  meanest  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. He  flattered  himself  that  by  earnest  persever- 
aooe,  those  which  had  been  so  weakly  saerificed  might  yet 
be  regained,  and  the  diminished  splendor  of  Rome  be  raised 
to  its  ancient  lustre.  This  was  the  task  he  set  himself  to  ac- 
complish, but  neither  his  own  genius  nor  the  circumstances 
of  1^  age  permitted  Clement  XIII.  to  realise  his  hopes. 

With  the  dislike  which  Benedict  XIY.  had  discovered  to 
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tlie  JetoitB,  Clement  XUI.  had  no  mamior  of  sympalhy. 
He  regarded  item,  on  the  conkaiy,  as  the  principal  aap- 
portens  and  meet  fjuthfal  seryanta  c^  the  holy  see.  He 
nather  saw  the  necessity  for  reforming  the  order,  nor 
would  he  ever  listen  to  suggestions  on  the  suhject  And 
in  all  these  feelings  and  views  he  was  strongly  seconded 
by  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  then  resident  at  Btnne. 

^tertaining  each  decided  opinicHis  and  resolves,  the  dis- 
may of  tiie  P(»ti£r  may  be  imagined  when,  in  April  1769, 
he  received  a  commnnicatbn  from  Portugal  expressing  the 
lesolotion  of  the  king  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  his  domin- 
ions. The  ohiuges  brought  against  them,  however,  were  of 
too  serious  a  character,  and  too  well  supported  by  evidence, 
to  be  treated  with  levity,  or  rebutted  with  ccmtempt. 

The  marquis  oi  Pombal's  reforms  had  long  ago  excited 
the  les^itment  of  the  nobles,  and  the  restraints  he  had  im- 
posed <m  the  Jesuits  had  led  them  to  sympathise  in  the 
hostility  of  the  order.  To  humble,  and  if  possible  to  de* 
stroy  the  offensive  minister,  they  determined  on  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  sovereign  himself.  In  the  autumn  of  1758, 
therefore,  as  the  kmg  was  returning  home  in  his  carriage  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  assailed  by  armed  assas« 
sins,  and  shots  were  fired,  which  pierced  his  person  in  sev- 
eral places.  On  full  investigation,  this  crime  was  traced  to 
the  heads  of  several  noble  families,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
also  discovered  to  be  among  their  abettors  and  instigators. 

Upon  the  guilty  nobles  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its 
proper  course,  and  they  were  executed  with  all  the  fright* 
ful  cruelties  of  those  times.  But,  respecting  the  Jesuits,  it 
was  needful  to  be  more  cautious,  and  out  of  deference  to 
the  Pope,  a  memorial  was  first  of  all  forwarded  to  Home, 
setting  forth  again  their  numerous  crimes  both  in  Portugal 
and  America,  and  asking  the  Pontiff's  consent  to  the  de- 
struction of  an  order  whose  **  dangerous  excesses,  immod- 
erate licenses,  and  infamous  outrages,  fill  all  Europe  with 
aeandal  and  disgust." 
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Quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  Clement  XIII.  delayed 
his  answer  for  several  months,  and  then  reluctantly  signi- 
fied his  consent  to  the  king's  judicially  trying  all  the  eccle- 
siastics implicated  in  the  ahore  conspiracy,  hut  hegged  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  use  all  moderation  and  mercy ;  ahove 
all,  ''  to  avoid  shedding  the  blood  of  those  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God." 

But  so  much  lenity  appeared  to  the  Portuguese  nunister 
exceedingly  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  State.  He  therefore  resolved  on  the  ezecu- 
tbn  of  the  malefactor-priests,  and  on  the  condign  punish- 
ment of  the  whole  order.  Malagrida,  the  chief  Jesuit  con- 
spirator, was  strangled  and  burned  in  a  solenm  auto-^la-fi, 
and  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the 
order  from  all  the  Portuguese  dominions.  In  a  few  days 
the  vessels,  both  of  the  royal  and  merchant  navy,  were 
filled  with  these  priests,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  coast 
of  Italy. 

While  Europe  stood  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  this 
deed,  there  were  other  monarchs  almost  prepared  to  follow 
the  example  of  Joseph  I.,  for  in  every  kingdom  the  Jesuits 
were  suspected  and  hated  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  France  especially,  that  dislike  to  all  religions 
which  was  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  directed  itself 
most  intensely  and  most  justly  against  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
inveterate  oppressors  of  both  the  intellects  and  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  turn  of  the  French  Jesuits  came  next ;  and, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Pope  Clement,  without  long  delay. 

Louis  XV.,  the  weak  and  licentious  king  of  France,  was 
governed  with  almost  absolute  authority  by  his  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  his  favorite,  the  duke  de  ChcH- 
seul.  Both  of  these  cherished  a  vehement  detestation  of 
the  Jesuits ;  the  former,  because  the  king's  confessor,  with 
singular  severity  in  a  Jesuit,  had  refused  him  the  sacrament 
imless  he  would  dismiss  his  mistress ;  and  the  latter,  be- 
cause he  feared  the  political  effects  which  the  intr^rning 
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liabite  ci  the  order  nugfat  produce.  But  Louis  hinnelf 
WW  too  Buperstitioofl,  aad  too  much  inclined  to  pay  horn-  ^ 
age  to  the  priesthood,  (as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  his 
conscieiice  for  the  dehaucheries  he  committed,)  to  haye  ever 
consented  to  tiie  eipukion  of  the  Jesuits,  if  his  fayorites 
had  not  found  means  to  work  upon  his,^Nir«. 

They  rej^esented  to  him,  for  this  purpose,  that  the  par- 
liaments of  the  nation  generally  were  exasperated  against 
the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  the  statement  unfounded  in  truth, 
Discloeures  had  lately  heen  made  of  the  trading  specula- 
tions carried  on  hy  the  order,  which  had  led  to  the  trial  of 
faiher  Layalette,  the  banking-priest  of  Martinique,  and  to 
the  exposure  of  the  whole  Jesuit  system.  A  topic  so  ex- 
citing instantly  became  the  engrossing  topic  of  conyersation 
in  eyery  circle.  Pamphlets  on  both  sides  poured  forth  from 
the  press.  '^ Nothing,"  says  St.  Priest,  ''was  talked  of 
but  probabilism,  surrenders  of  conscience,  obsolete  max- 
ims, and  mental  reseryation."  De  Choiseul  and  Pompadour 
earnestly  warned  the  king  to  beware  of  a  new  Fronde. 
The  people  were  proyoked,  they  said,  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary either  to  silence  them  forcibly  by  abolishing  the  par- 
liaments, or  to  satisfy  them  by  suppressing  the  Jesuits. 
The  former  was  too  dangerous  an  experim^t,  howeyer 
tempting  to  the  despotic  disposition  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the 
latter  course  was  therefore  adopted.  ^ 

Still  anxious  in  no  way  to  irritate  the  Pope,  Louis  first 
of  all  proposed  to  Lorenzo  Ricci,  general  of  the  order,  that 
a  yicar  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  France,  a  deputy 
of  the  gen^*al  himself,  and  whose  residence  within  the  king- 
dom would  render  him,  in  some  d^ree,  amenable  to  the 
national  goyemment.  To  this  mild  and  reasonable  propo^ 
sal,  the  general  bluntly  replied,  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  out  rum 
sint,*' — "  Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  not  be  any  longer." 
Application  was  next  made  to  the  Pope,  but  his  character- 
istic answer  was,  that  "  he  could  not  yenture  to  change  a 
ooostitution  which  had  been  distinctly  approyed  by  the  holy 
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was,  of  course^  the  downfall  of  the  Jetmts.  In  1764  the 
entire  order  was  expelled  from  all  the  8(m1  of  France. 

In  Spain  the  humiliationa  and  chastisenients  of  the  (xder, 
aa  if  in  retribution  for  their  former  cruelties  to  the  Protest- 
ants of  that  country,  were  eyen  more  painful  and  degrading 
than  elsewhere.  Here  they  had  b€«n  maintained  in  all 
honor  up  to  the  very  moment  of  their  fall.  The  atroke 
came  upon  them  like  a  clap  of  thunden  Charles  III.  had 
detected  thdr  conspiracies,  which  had  led  to  an  insuireo- 
tbn  in  Madrid ;  and  having  silently  and  secretly,  for  a  whole 
year,  prepared  his  revenge,  poured  it  out  in  one  day  on  all 
the  Jesuits  in  his  dominions.  He  only  reproached  himself, 
he  said,  for  having  been  too  lenient  to  so  dangerous  a  body; 
and  then,  drawing  a  deep  sigh,  he  added,  "  I  have  learned 
to  know  them  too  well." 

On  the  '/th  of  April,  1767,  an  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour,  in  Spain,  in  the  north  and  south  of  Africa,  in 
Asia  and  America,  the  alcaids  of  all  towns  opened  the  dis- 
patches which  they  had  received  from  Madrid.  These  dis- 
patches ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  vrithin  twenty-four 
hours  to  enter  all  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits,  to  take 
possession  q|  their  property,  and  send  them  away  to  the 
places  specified,  giving  to  each  man  only  a  breviary,  a 
purse,  and  sAae  apparel.  Nearly  six  thousand  priests,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  including  many  who  were  old  and 
infirm,  were  stowed  away  in  the  holds  of  the  ships,  and  so 
were  sent  adrift  on  ihe  ocean.  Sent  adrift — ^for  at  the 
command  of  the  stern  General  Bicci,  Italy  rejected  them ; 
they  were  repulsed  from  Civita  Yecchia,  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa ;  and  after  six  months'  wandering  on  the  high  seas, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  decimated  by  the  scythe  of 
death,  between  three  and  four  thousand  found  a  wretched 
asylum  on  the  barren  island  of  Corsica. 

So  secretly  had  their  expulsion  been  managed,  that  no 
notice  of  it  was  given  even  to  the  Pope,  who,  when  ho  re- 
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of  teare.  But  the  power  of  the  papacy  had  sank  too  low 
to  allow  oi  any  efifectnal  resistance  to  the  will  of  France 
and  Spain ;  and  had  the  humiliation  of  the  Church  termi- 
nated here,  Clement  XIII.  would  doubtless  haye  submitted 
in  silence.  But  when  Naples,  and  even  the  insignificant 
duchy  of  Panna,  dared  to  follow  the  example  which  had 
been  set  them,  his  wrath  could  not  be  restrained.  He  in- 
stantly issued  a  buU»  declarmg  the  style  and  title  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  to  be  forfeited  and  extinct  forever. 

little  did  the  unhappy  Clement  dream  of  the  storm  he 
was  bringing  upon  his  own  head.  He  seems  to  have  quite 
overlooked  the  connection  of  the  duke  c^  Parma  with  both 
Uie  French  and  Spanish  houses.  The  cause  of  the  latter 
was  immediately  espoused  by  both  these  courts,  and  their 
troops  proceeded  f<»i;hwith  to  occupy  Avignon,  Benevento, 
and  Pontecorvo ;  and  they  demanded,  in  explicit  terms,  no 
less  tlian  the  total  abolition  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  seoularixation  of  its  members. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  blow  was  too  much  for  the 
Pontiff  to  bear.  On  receiving  it,  his  fortitude  was  quite 
overcome;  he  seemed  stupefied,  and  remained  altogether 
speechless.  Nor  did  he  ever  recover  from  the  shock.  A 
slight  cold  still  further  weakened  him,  and  in  a  few  days 
CuucBNT  XIII.  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  was  a 
pope,  as  St.  Priest  well  says,  who  belonged  rather  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  who  was  lost  and  bewildered  *in  the 
eighteenth.  He  struggled,  uselessly  enough,  with  the 
mighty  tide  ci  events.  He  did  his  utmost  to  retard  the 
inevitable  decline  of  the  papal  power,  but  not  understand- 
ing that  it  wcta  inevitable,  his  measures  rather  hastened  than 
delayed  it. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

PONTIFIOATB  OF  OLXMSl!rr  XIV. — ^FALL  OF  THS  JESUITS. 

A.  D.  176&-1774. 

Thb  menacing  attitude  of  the  European  courts  was  now 
more  than  ever  alarming  to  the  condaye ;  and  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Pontiff  elected  should  be  one 
who,  by  his  amenity,  would  be  likely  to  preserve  what  was 
yet  left  to  the  popedom,  rather  than  by  his  obstinacy  pro- 
voke its  total  destruction.  They  had  learned  at  length 
that  the  policy  of  Benedict  XlV.  was  more  suitable  to  the 
times  than  that  of  Clement  XIII.  They  choee»  therefore, 
the  amiable  Lorenzo  Ganganelli. 

Clsmxnt  XIV.,  as  Ganganelli  determined  to  be  styled, 
was  of  very  humble  origin ;  some  say  the  son  of  a  country 
surgeon,  others  of  a  laborer.  In  early  life  he  had  Altered 
a  monastery  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  there  devoted 
himself  most  sedulously  to  every  department  of  learning. 
Few  pontiffs  have  embraced  so  wide  a  scope  in  their  stud- 
ies as  did  Ganganelli,  or  so  equally  disciplined  every  faculty 
of  the  mind.  With  this  he  also  associated  a  disposition  80 
gentle  and  mild  that  one  of  his  masters  said  of  him,  while 
yet  a  youth, ''  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  loved  music, 
seeing  that  everything  in  his  own  character  was  harmcHiy." 

Yet* Ganganelli  was  not  devoid  of  ambition.  He  had 
from  his  boyhood  a  presentiment  that  he  was  destined  to  a 
high  station,  and  delighted  to  speak  often  of  Sixtus  Y.,  who 
had  risen  from  keeping  swine  in  the  Sabme  fields  to  a  pon- 
tifical and  regal  chair.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said,  **  That  no 
one  ever  bore  the  stamp  of  Sixtus  Y.  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  character  as  Ganganelli." 

Nor  was  he  wholly  free  from  that  habit  of  dissimulation 
which  seems  indigenous  or  endemic  in  Rome.  When  Clem- 
ent XIII.  gave  Ganganelli  the  cardinal's  hat,  he  threw  him- 
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self  at  the  Pontiff's  feet,  beseeching  him  to  bestow  it  on 
one  more  worthy ;  jet  so  muoh  did  he  m  his  heart  exult  in 
his  rapid  accumulation  of  honors,  that  when  he  became 
Pontiff  he  could  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  a  stone  on 
which  he  had  once  stood  near  the  porch  of  the  Vatican,  to 
see  the  corti^  of  his  predecessor  pass  by,  and  exclaiming, 
**  See !  from  that  stone  I  was  driven  ten  years  ago." 

The  new  Pontiff's  first  care  was  to  propitiate  the  hostile 
courts.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  price  of  his  elec- 
tion was  an  implied  promise  to  the  court  of  Spain  that  he 
would  abolish  the  order  of  Jesuits.  At  all  events,  he  ven- 
tured on  a  step  hitherto  unprecedented  in  the  annab  of  the 
popedom — ^the  suppression  of  a  bull  He  ordered  that  the 
bull  In  Coma  Domini,  always  previously  read  with  great 
ceremony  before  the  congregations  once  every  year  <m  the 
Thursday  of  Holy  Week,  should  be  read  no  more.  Great 
was  Hne  astonishment  of  Rome  at  so  daring  a  measure,  but 
Ganganelli  well  knew  that  he  was  only  treading  the  path 
marked  out  for  him  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  which 
the  sovereigns  of  Portugal  and  Spain  had  already  trodden 
before  him. 

This  bull.  In  Coena  Domini,  originally  promulgated  by 
Pius  v.,  is  one  of  those  arrogant  assertions  of  absolute  su- 
premacy by  which  the  pontiffs  in  other  days  were  wont  to 
overawe  the  minds  of  rebellk)]^  kings.  It  pronounces  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  all  bishops,  magistrates,  and 
others,  who  shall  venture  to  propose  a  future  council ;  and 
denounces  awful  anathemas  upon  all  kings  and  their  officers 
who  should  dare  to  compel  the  clergy  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
State ;  ahd^  m  general,  upon  all  who  offer  any  opposition 
to  the  discipline  ordain^  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  So 
offensive  was  the  bull  to  even  Roman  Catholic  monarchs, 
that  the  reading  of  it  had  been  forbidden  by  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  so  early  as  the  year  1767. 

It  was  with  more  deliberation  and  caution  that  Clement 
advanced  to  his  greatest  achievement,  the  suppression  of 
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the  order  of  Jesuite.  Not  indeed  that  he  entertained  a  pv- 
tide  of  attachment  toward  them.  None  knew  better  than 
he  the  villan  j  of  their  praotioes,  or  the  true  desert  of  their 
crimes.  But  he  had  doubts,  natural  enough  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  of  the  propriety  of  acting  so  directiy  in  defiance 
of  all  former  popes.  Still  more  he  seems  to  haye  feared  to 
reverse  the  decrees  of  a  council ;  and  as  the  Jesuits  loudly 
boasted  that  their  order  was  specially  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Trent,  Clement  gave  directions  for 
that  matter  to  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Most  of  all,  however,  the  Pope  dreaded  the  secret  in- 
trigues and  machinations  of  those  subtile,  daring,  and  evil- 
minded  men ;  for  they  did  not  hesitate  to  whisper  atrocioug 
threats,  which  reached  his  ears,  and  evidently  wrought  upon 
his  mind  the  effect  they  wished.  His  natural  gayety  of 
disposition  disappeared,  his  health  declined,  he  wore  an 
anxious  countenance,  lived  more  retired  than  ever,  and 
would  only  be  served  at  table  by  old  Francesco,  a  monk 
who  had  been  his  attendant  in  his  early  days. 

The  picture  given  by  St.  Priest  of  Clement's  character  at 
this  time  is  evidently  drawn  by  an  unfriendly  hand.  It 
represents  him  as  timid  to  cowardice,  making  perpetual  and 
even  mean  excuses  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  for  so  long 
delaying  the  measure  which  they  expected  at  his  hands, 
and  as  acting  in  a  manner  al|^gether  unworthy  of  the  high 
reputation  he  has  acquired.  But  no  one  who  carefully 
reads  the  letters  of  Ganganelli,  believing  them  to  be  au- 
thentic, (which  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,)  can 
admit  that  this  is  a  fair  account  of  Clement's  behavior. 
Undoubtedly  he  was  cautious  and  timid,  but  he  was  not 
too  timid  to  take  a  step  eventually  which  he  might  have 
avoided  if  he  had  pleased,  and  his  extreme  caution  was 
largely  the  result  of  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  his  view  of  the  duties  and  responsibilitiee  of  hm 
office. 

It  would  appear  that  Clement  hesitated  between  a  desve 
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lo  r^brm  the  Jesuit  order,  and  a  secret  convictioii  that  re- 
fonn  was  impossible,  and  that  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church 
and  the  world  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  it  altogether.  It 
is  certain  that  he  greatly  feared  the  consequences  (^  this 
latter  step,  and  would  willingly  have  deferred  it  at  least 
imtil  the  death  of  its  general,  Lorenzo  Ricci.  Tormented 
by  apprehensicMis  of  imknown  danger  on  the  one  hand,  and 
teased  on  the  other  by  incessant  complaints  from  the  courts 
of  Fiance  and  Spain,  he  lost  all  peace  of  mind,  and  regret- 
ted the  day  which  had  advanced  him  to  the  papal  chair. 
Quite  unlike  Sixtus  Y.,  his  favorite  pattern,  in  the  contex- 
ture of  his  mind,  Ganganelli,  with  all  his  tzcellences,  was 
unfitted  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  papacy  -through  the  tem- 
pestuous seas  on  which  she  was  now  thrown.  ''  Alas  1*' 
exclaimed  he  one  day  to  Cardinal  Bemis,  *'  I  was  not  bom 
to  occupy  a  throne.  Pardon  a  poor  monk  the  faults  which 
he  has  contracted  in  solitude.  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
foft  a  monk  to  throw  off  entirely  the  spirit  that  attaches  to 
the  cowl." 

In  spite  of  the  esteem  in  which  Clemeflt  was  personally 
and  deservedly  held,  his  situation  in  relation  to  the  great 
business  for  which  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  tiara  became 
worse  and  worse.  Proofs  were  not  wanting,  indeed,  of  the 
respect  felt  for  his  character.  Portugal  consented  on  this 
gffound  alone  to  receive  a  nuncio  from  Rome ;  and  when 
the  prelate  Conti  appeared  at  Lisbon  he  was  received  in 
the  Tagus  by  the  royal  galley,  manned  by  seventy  rowers 
in  splendid  dresses,  amid  the  shouts  of  multitudes  who  lined 
the  banks  of  the  river.  But  respect  shown  to  the  individual 
was  a  poor  compensation  for  contempt  thrown  (m  the  dig^ 
nity  he  held ;  and  the  honors  paid  to  Conti  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  by  the  degra- 
dation they  felt  when  the  long  of  Naples  gave  orders  to 
remove  all  the  rare  and  invaluable  statues  which  for  more 
than  a  century  had  adorned  the  Famese  palace,  and  the 
d«)^  of  Tuscany,  folkywing  the  example,  stripped  the  Vilk 
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de*  Medici  of  its  most  predous  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  Florence.  The  Pope  fell  into  disgrace  with 
his  own  subjects,  and  all  his  moderation  as  a  ruler,  and  his 
self-denial  as  a  prince,  could  not  save  him  from  the  raillery 
of  the  fickle  populace. 

The  Jesuits  also  took  advantage  of  his  temporizing  policy, 
and  determined  so  to  work  on  his  fears  as  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  step  even  toward  reforming  their  order.  They 
spread  reports  that  France  and  Spain  no  longer  desired 
their  destruction,  and  that  Austria  would  certainly  revenge 
it  They  raised  up  a  prophetess,  a  peasant  girl  of  Yalen- 
tano,  who  pr^ctkl  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Pontiff's 
death.  Although  Clement  might  have  despised  the  proph- 
ecy, he  knew  too  well  that  they  who  conceived  and  pub- 
lished it  would  have  little  scruple  to  efiect  its  fulfillment. 

Meantime,  the  courts  of  Charles  III.  and  Louis  XV.  grew 
impatient  at  the  long  delay  of  the  Pontiff  in  executing  their 
wishes ;  and  Charles  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  of  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  the  task  to  which  he  was  deputed,  of 
terrifying  Clement  into  compliance.  This  envoy,  Florida 
Blanca,  had  already  discovered  great  zeal  in  suppressing 
the  Jesuits,  and  when  the  latter  heard  that  he  had  arrived 
in  Rome  they  justly  guessed  at  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
and  felt  that  a  serious  blow  was  impending.  Clement  him- 
self was  alarmed  at  his  coming,  for  he  dreaded  being  hur- 
ried into  a  step  which  he  might  afterward  deplore  as  pre- 
cipitate. 

Introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  Florida  Blanca 
laid  before  him  a  plan  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
accompanying  it  with  dark  hints  of  the  measures  which 
Spain  would  adopt  unless  her  requests  were  complied  with. 
Clement  felt  that  he  could  not,  like  his  predecessors,  be 
peremptory  in  his  refusal.  He  merely  entreated  that  the 
king  would  wdt  until  the  death  of  father  Rioci,  the  general 
of  the  order.  **  No,  holy  father,"  replied  the  envoy,  "  it  is 
by  extracting  the  tootii  that  the  pain  is  stopped.    I  conjure 
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your  holiness  to  beware  lest  the  king,  my  master,  should 
come  to  approve  the  project  already  adopted  by  more  than 
one  court,  of  suppressing  all  religious  orders  whatsover." 
"Ah !"  rejoined  Clement,  "I  have  long  seen  that  this  was 
the  object  at  which  they  were  aiming ;  but  they  are  seeking 
still  more — the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Schism,  and 
even  heresy,  perhaps,  are  in  the  secret  thought  of  the  sover- 
eigns." But  when  Blanca  supported  his  arguments  by 
suggesting  a  mercenary  motive,  and  promised  the  Pope  that 
if  he  would  consent  Avignon  and  Benevento  should  be  im- 
mediately restored,  Clement's  virtuous  indignation  was 
aroused,  and  he  replied  with  courage:  "Remember  that 
a  Pope  governs  the  Church,  but  does  not  traffic  in  his  au- 
thority." How  rare  an  instance,  the  reader  of  these  mem- 
curs  will  perhaps  exclaim,  of  pontifical  virtue ! 

Delay  was  no  longer  possible.  The  inevitable  hour  had 
come ;  and  Clement,  having  resolved  on  the  step,  was  now 
only  solicitous  to  take  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert  the 
dreadful  consequences  he  feared  —  popular  tumult  and 
insurrection,  and  plots  against  his  own  life.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  announce  the  thunder-bolt  by  some  flashes  of  light- 
ning. He  therefore  caused  actions  at  law  to  be  laid  against 
the  society  —  a  measure  hitherto  without  example  —  by 
which  their  debts,  their  bad  administration  of  schools,  and 
their  other  offenses  were  unmasked  to  public  view ;  and  the 
citizens  of  B>ome  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  revered  and 
immaculate  Jesuits  were  among  the  most  selfish  and  im- 
moral of  men. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  public  mind,  Clement  advanced 
to  the  great  and  painful  duty  of  decreeing  the  abolition  of 
the  order.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  the  brief,  Dominus 
ae  Bedemptor,  made  its  appearance.  ''Inspired,  as  we 
trust,"  runs  the  document,  "  by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  impelled 
by  the  duty  of  restoring  concord  to  the  Church ;  convinced 
that  the  Society  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  effect  the  purposes 

for  which  it  was  founded ;  and  moved  by  other  reasons  of 
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pmdanoe  and  State  policy,  which  we  retain  eonceakd  in  oar 
own  hearts,  toe  do  extirpate  and  abolieh  the  Society  of  Jetw, 
Its  offices,  houses,  and  institutions.'*  lUcci,  the  general, 
was  conducted  to  prison,  stripped  oi  aU  marks  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  elad  as  a  simple  monk.  The  houses  of  the  order 
were  occupied  by  armed  soldiers,  and  seak  put  upon  all 
th^  effects ;  the  s^hook,  churches,  and  confessionab,  hith- 
erto supplied  by  Jesuits,  were  placed  imder  the  care  of 
Capuchins.     In  a  few  days  the  dissohition  was  complete. 

Contrary  to  the  apprehensions  of  Clement,  all  this  was 
accomplbhed  without  tumult  or  resistance.  £ven  in  Rome 
the  measure  seemed  to  be  popular.  In  truth  the  world 
had  been  too  long  expecting  it  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  crimes  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  too  thoroughly  exposed 
for  their  fall  to  excite  much  compassion.  Clement  was  de- 
lighted at  hit  success,  and  his  deportment  resumed  the  air 
of  cheerfuhiess  which  was  natural  to  him.  He  indulged 
his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  made  researches  in  the  suburbs 
of  Rome,  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Campagna,  and  so 
collected  those  master-pieces  of  art  which  have  since  re- 
odved  the  name  of  the  Pio-Clementine  Museum.  His  pri- 
vate life  was  always  simple  to  abstemiousness,  and  so  far 
he  was  not  in  esteem  with  the  Roman  nobles ;  but  his  kind, 
polite,  and  sometimes  jocular  affability,  won  upon  all  hearts, 
and,  united  with  his  unquestionable  morality  and  apparent 
piety,  gave  him  much  favor  even  in  the  eyes  of  Protestants. 

But  woe  to  the  man,  be  he  peasant  or  prince,  priest  or 
pontiff,  who  dares  to  affront  the  Jesuits !  In  less  than  a  year 
after  the  abolition  of  the  order,  Clement,  the  heathful, 
atroflig,  and  comparatively  youthful  Pontiff,  was  suddenly 
ceixed  with  a  most  mysterious  disease.  On  rising  one  day 
fiPOm  table,  he  felt  an  internal  shock,  followed  by  great 
fM.  From  that  hour  his  strength  declined ;  his  voice, 
which  had  been  full  and  sonorous,  was  quite  lost  in  a  sii^rular 
hoameiifiiBs ;  an  iiiffammation  in  his  throat  comp«ikd  him  to 
h$ts^  Jm  mm^  etoatiuiil;  efm ;  vomiti^i^  and  fmMexkem 
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m  his  limbs,  rendered  him  unable  to  take  his  usual  exercise, 
and  his  sleep  was  incessantly  broken  by  sharp  pains. 

With  this  melancholy  change  in  his  health  came  a  strange, 
bat  not  unnatural  alteration  in  his  character.  He  grew 
restless,  capiicious,  and  passionate.  Poniards  and  poisons 
were  continually  before  his  eyes.  His  sleep  was  disturbed 
by  honible  phantoms.  He  thought  that  the  judgments  of 
i3>od  were  upon  him ;  and  amid  sobbings  which  choked  lus 
utterance  he  would  cry,  ''Mercy!  mercy!  I  have  been 
compelled !"  For  six  months  this  torture  continued ;  then, 
for  a  moment,  his  intellect  became  clear  and  unclouded  as 
ever,  and,  although  conscious  that  he  perished  the  victim  of 
Jesuit  malignity,  he  peacefully  and  calmly  expired,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1774. 

NoF  doubt  whatever  exists,  notwithstanding  the  denials 
of  the  Jesuits,  that  Clement  XIY.  was  poisoned.  His 
most  intimate  friend  Bernis,  as  well  as  Scipio  Bicci,  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  general,  testified  that  the  symptoms  which 
preceded  his  death,  and  the  appearance  of  the  body  after- 
ward, (much  too  disgusting  for  description  here,)  gave  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  of  those  slow 
poisons  so  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Italian  crime. 

The  piety  of  Clement  had  too  monkish  a  complexion  to 
appear  thoroughly  healthful,  yet  there  is  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  it  was  real.  His  attachment  to  the  word  of 
God  was  so  ardent  and  devout,  that,  all  Romanist  and  Pope 
as  he  was,  he  could  say,  "  The  Gospels  contain  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  are  so  plain  that  the  meanest  capacity  can 
comprehend  them."  In  counseling  a  friend  respecting  his 
reading,  he  observes :  **  The  first  book  whioh  I  put  at  the 
head  of  your  library  is  the  gospel.  It  is  right  that  a  work 
which  forms  the  principle  and  basis  of  religion  should  be 
the  basis  of  your  reading."  Speaking  of  saint-veneration, 
he  elsewhere  says,  "  Suffer  not  the  piety  of  the  faithful  to 
be  nourished  by  false  l^nds,  and  kept  up  by  trifling  cere- 
monies.   But  ^e  care  that  they  recur  eentbMlly  to  Jesos 
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Christ,  as  to  our  only  Mediator,  and  only  to  honor  the 
saints  as  belonging  to  him/' — Letters  of  Pope  Clement  XIV, 
passim. 

How  strangely  do  sentiments  like  these  sound  in  our 
ears  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  pope  1  If,  however,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  divine  grace  can 
surmount  the  disadvantages  of  even  a  Romanist  education, 
it  is  no  less  instructive,  on  the  other,  to  mark  the  sad  fate 
of  Clement  XIV.,  to  observe  the  violent  tempest  which 
arose  as  soon  as  he  was  called  to  assume  the  helm  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  note  the  conflict  in  his  own  mind  between 
educational  prejudices  and  Scriptural  convictbns. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PONTIFICATE    OP    PIUS    VI. THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    AT 

ROME,  AND  THE  POPE  IN  BONDS. — A.  D.  1774-1799. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  the  grand  fault  of  Clement 
XIV.  had  been  his  dislike  of  all  pomp  and  parade.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  a  prince  to  gratify  their  pride.  They 
were  thtrefore  resolved  that  his  successor  should  make 
amends  for  this  defect.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  days  before  they  came  to  a  decision;  for 
it  was  requisite  that  the  object  of  their  choice  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  foreign  courts.  By  the  support  of  France 
and  Spain,  Cardinal  Braschi  was  the  successful  candidate; 
and  even  in  his  mode  of  accepting  the  honor,  he  discovered 
the  predominant  feature  of  his  character.  We  need  not 
ascribe  it  to  simplicity  or  to  a  strange  presentiment  of  the 
calamities  that  were  to  befall  him,  that  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  whole  conclave,  as  soon  as  his  name 
was  pronounced,  and  with  tearful  eyes  exclaimed,  '*  Vener- 
able fathers,  your  assembly  is  at  an  end,  but  how  unhappy 
for  me  is  the  result !" 
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Pius  YI.  commenced  his  reign  under  the  brightest 
auspices  then  possible  to  a  pontiff.  Rome  was  filled  with 
rejoicings,  for  the  new  pope  was  precisely  a  man  after  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  In  dignity  of  deportment,  in  mag- 
nificent profusion  of  hospitality,  in  majestic  conceptions  of 
his  own  importance  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he 
presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his  simple-minded  prede- 
cessor. "  This,"  said  the  excitable  Romans,  "  is  truly  the 
pontiff  king!  How  nobly  does  he  assume  the  two-fold 
character !"  Pius  was  of  lofty  stature ;  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  august,  yet  pleasant ;  not  a  wrinkle  blemished 
his  features,  and  they  were  still  animated  with  a  slight 
color ;  his  forehead  was  bald,  but  a  few  white  locks  escaped 
from  the  tiara  to  shade  his  temples  and  his  neck.  When 
the  Komans  beheld  this  stately  figure  advancing  to  take 
possession  of  the  Vatican,  their  admiration  burst  forth  into 
rapturous  shouts.  He  walked  wrapped  in  a  garment  of 
white,  spangled  with  gold,  and  a  golden  hammer  glittered 
in  his  hand.  He  strikes  the  sacred  door — it  falls :  a  thousand 
arms  are  raised  to  demolish  it,  and  the  people  rush  over  its 
ruins.  At  length,  followed  by  a  long  procession,  he  seats 
himself  upon  his  throne.  In  all  this  he  is  attended  by  the 
shouts  of  the  admiring  populace.  One  exclaims,  "How 
beautiful  he  is  I"  Another  replies;  "  Not  less  holy  than  he 
is  beautiful." — St  Priest. 

Untroubled  by  foreign  interference,  now  that  Europe  had 
been  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Jesuits,  Pius  VI.  spent 
the  first  years  of  his  pontificate  in  executing  those  projects 
of  magnificence  and  grandeur  which  have  always  been  so 
acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  have  shed  a  terres- 
trial kind  of  lustre  on  so  many  of  her  rulers.  In  Pope  Pius 
the  spirit  of  Leo  X.  seemed  to  be  revived,  so  intent  was  he 
on  adding  to  those  rich  treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  art 
already  possessed  by  Rome.  The  museum  which  he  had 
commenced  in  the  Vatican  when  acting  as  apostolic  treasurer 
to  Pope  Clement  XIV.  he  now  diligently  enlarged.    Statnes 
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were  collected  from  the  mins  of  Anttam,  Prseneste,  and  the 
Tilla  of  libur.  "  Immense  halls  opening  on  to  the  gmti 
landscape  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  lined  with  jaaper  and 
payed  with  mosaics,  were  raised  to  receive  these  treasures. 
The  eye  loses  itself  in  the  perspective  of  gallenes,  staircases, 
and  porticoes,  which  are  as  rich  as  they  are  numerous. 
The  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  till  then  thrown  aside  in  an 
obscure  comer,  were  placed  in  arched  recesses  at  each  end 
of  a  vast  rotunda,  skillfully  lighted,  and  kept  constantly  cool 
by  the  play  of  fountains.  By  such  improvements,  as  grandly 
conceived  as  they  were  lavishly  executed,  did  Pius  YI.  raise 
the  Vatican  to  a  degree  of  magnificence,  which  renders  the 
pontifical  abode  the  greatest  palace,  museum,  and  temple 
in  the  world." 

Attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  pontificate, 
strangers  flocked  to  Rome  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
They  came  not  now,  however,  on  pious  pilgrimages,  but 
wholly  bent  on  pleasure.  "Among  the  various  motives 
that  drew  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe,"  says  St.  Priest, 
"  religion  was  the  only  one  excluded."  But  though  Pius 
knew  this  perfectly  well,  he  was  none  the  less  gratified. 
He  caused  the  papal  chapel  to  be  thrown  open  to  Protest- 
ants during  the  performance  of  high-mass,  and  coiu^ously 
received  the  homage  which  was  thus  paid  him  by  heretical 
admirers.  Among  the  numerous  and  notable  visitors  at 
Rome  during  this  period  were  many  of  the  princes  of 
Europe ;  the  heir  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's brothers,  the  mother  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  the 
sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Naples^  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

But  the  noblest  of  all  this  pontiff's  achievements  was 
unquestionably  his  attempt,  and  partial  success,  in  draining 
the  Pontine  Marshes^  Th»  district,  lying  sotrthward  of 
Rome,  and  bordering  an  the  sea^  abounds  with  poetical  asso- 
ciations, wliieh,  one  would  have  thought,  must  forever  have 
saved  it  frooi  nanoax  ne^cpetw    Ii«r«  stood  Lttwentum,  Ar- 
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ieAs,  LaviBimn,  imd  Anthnn;  here  were  the  villas  ef 
Rome's  proudest  aad  wealthiest  fioUes  in  the  days  of  mf 
perial  grandeor ;  here,  ef  old,  were  temples,  and  maiiaioai^ 
and  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliest  scenerj  that  even 
Ital J  eonki  supply.  Yet  Pins  found  it  an  arid  waste,  the  onlj 
objects  breaking  Uie  monotony  being  here  and  there  a  few 
arehes  of  a  rained  aqueduct,  the  shaft  of  a  broken  pillar^ 
or  the  rude  hut  of  the  fisherman  or  chaacoal-bumer.  Ls 
the  rainy  season,  moreover,  the  streams  from  the  mountains 
converted  the  whole  plain  into  a  vast  Boarsh,  whence  it  de* 
rived  its  name.  Pius  drained  a  large  pQrtk»  of  this  region, 
and  made  it  both  capable  of  tillage  and  fit  for  habitatioar 
By  the  side  of  a  canal  he  also  constructed  a  road  Corty 
miles  long,  and  adorned  it  with  double  rows  of  trees. 

In  Italy,  therefore,  Pius  VI.  acquired  glory;  but  not 
even  he  could  stay  the  decline  of  a  decayed  institution,  and 
as  soon  as  he  commenced  intercourse  with  foreign  princes 
his  glory  was  doomed  to  an  eclipse.  His  earliest  reverse, 
too,  occurred  on  a  »de  from  which  it  was  least  expected— 
from  the  house  of  Austria. 

In  1780  Maria  Theresa,  the  illustrious  mother  of  the  em* 
peror,  died,  and  Joseph  II.,  delivered  from  her  masculine 
and  energetic  control,  determined  on  measures  which  her 
zealous  attachment  to  Rome  had  always  steadfastly  opposed. 
Joseph  had  learned  from  the  philosophers  of  France  to  de* 
spise  the  pretensions  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  although 
still  professing  to  be  a  faithful  Roman  Catholic,  he  resolved 
on  reforming  the  abuses  of  the  priesthood  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  on  compressing  within  the  narrowest  hmita 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Pope.  Had  his  plans  been  as  care- 
fully and  cautiously  carried  out  as  they  were  liberally  and 
wisely  devised,  vast  benefits  must  have  accrued ;  but  un- 
happily the  emperor  was  rash,  precipitate,  and  imbending. 

Depending,  as  he  manifestly  did,  on  the  influence  of 
Maria  Theresa  for  any  continuanee  of  hn  authority  in  Am-* 
tri%  it  mi^  tmm  cntma  that  P«p4  Pimi  itmM  fMdjf 
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deplore  the  death  of  that  queen.  From  whatever  cause, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  discover  grief  on  the 
occanon ;  and  that  he  not  only  forbade  the  performance  of 
a  fmieral  service  in  the  Vatican,  (an  invariable  custom  on 
the  death  of  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign,)  but  even  pro- 
hibited the  formality  of  a  court-mourning.  Behavior  so 
impolitic  was  sure  to  be  noticed  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
to  widen  the  bneach  of  sympathy  which  already  existed. 
"  It  matters  little  to  me,'*  said  the  emperor,  ''  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Borne  is  polite  or  rude." 

In  fact,  Joseph  rejoiced  at  it,  as  he  thus  appeared  to  be 
actmg  from  recent  provocation  instead  of  long-meditated 
intention,  when  he  issued  edict  after  edict,  tolerating  all 
kinds  of  religious  worship ;  removing  all  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  religion;  permitting  mixed  marriages;  declaring 
papal  bulls  to  be  of  no  effect  without  imperial  sanction; 
suppressing  multitudes  of  monasteries,  so  that  out  of  two 
thousand  not  more  than  seven  hundred  remained;  with 
many  other  ordinances  of  a  similar  nature.  So  extensive 
and  thorough  a  reform  was  not  only  calculated  to  astonish 
and  terrify  Rome ;  it  was  evidently  too  sudden  and  sweep- 
ing to  be  borne,  and  entitles  Joseph  II.  to  the  appellation 
he  has  received  of  avant-courrier  to  the  French  Revolution. 
To  us,  mdeed,  these  decrees  appear  altogether  justifiable 
and  right ;  but  the  vastly  different  character  of  those  times 
made  them  seem  to  eye-witnesses  the  result  of  a  rashness 
bordering  on  madness. 

At  Rome  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  excited  both  horror 
and  dismay.  Of  all  the  European  nations,  Austria  was  the 
only  one  that  had  hitherto  Continued  faithful  to  the  Pope ; 
and  now  from  this  very  quarter  had  come  the  heaviest  blow 
the  popedom  had  sustained  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Earnest  and  vehement  were  the  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed by  the  papal  nuncio  to  the  emperor.  Was  the 
Church  to  be  deprived  at  a  stroke  of  both  her  authority 
and  her  wealth?    W»e  her  revenues  from  Austria— hec 
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ecclesiastical  dues,  her  income  from  dispensations,  anathe- 
mas, indulgences,  and  reconciliations — to  be  lost  forever? 
To  these  questions  the  emperor  gave  either  the  most  frigid 
and  repulsive  replies,  or  else  preserved  an  unconquera- 
ble silence. 

Hopeless,  at  length,  of  moving  the  emperor  by  negotia- 
tions at  a  distance,  Pius  YI.  resolved  on  the  unexampled 
step  of  paying  a  visit  in  person  to  the  imperial  court.  He 
first  ascertained  that  such  a  visit  would  not  be  displeasing 
to  Joseph;  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  the 
whole  sacred  college,  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  indulging  the 
hope  that  his  great  powers  of  persuasion  might  succeed 
where  the  formal  solicitations  of  dispatches  had  utterly 
faOed.' 

Popes  had  not  yet  lost  the  esteem  of  the  German  people, 
howsoever  they  were  disparaged  and  mortified  by  their 
princes,  and  the  journey  of  Pius  VI.  thus  became  a  contin- 
uous ovation.  The  towns  through  which  he  passed  re- 
ceived him  with  a  kind  of  idolatry.  Prelates  and  nobles, 
and  an  envoy  of  the  king  of  Spain,  greeted  him  on  the  way. 
At  Vienna  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  rose  to  an  aston- 
ishing height.  They  flocked  into  the  metropolis  from  the 
most  distant  provinces,  until  apprehensions  were  expressed 
of  a  famine,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  persons 
thronged  the  Pope's  carriage  as  he  passed  along  the  streets, 
or  crowded  the  space  beneath  the  windows  of  his  palace, 
entreating  his  benediction.  The  emperor  himself,  not  to 
seem  behind  in  courtesy,  received  him  with  every  appear- 
ance of  veneration,  and  assigned  him  the  apartments  in  the 
imperial  palace  which  had  lately  been  occupied  by  Maria 
Theresa. 

Yet,  though  welcomed  with  all  this  excess  of  homage 
and  outward  demonstration  of  joy,  the  Pope  did  not  gain  a 
single  boon  of  importance  by  his  visit.  He  soon  learned 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  not  likely  to  change  his  mind, 
and  that  papal  supremacy  was  totally  banished  (at  least  for 

23* 
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the  preeent)  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empre.  'Erea  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna,  the  restrictions  on  the  clergy  were 
increased,  and  the  Pontiff's  eyes  were  saluted,  as  he  tray- 
ened  the  city,  by  placards  on  the  walk  proclaiming  the 
detestable  edicts. 

80  little  had  the  courtesy  or  the  eloquence  of  Pius  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  emperor,  that  he  soon  had  the 
mortification  of  learning  that  the  spirit  of  reform  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  that  even  in  Italy  bold  measures  were  in 
progress  for  circumscribing  the  papal  power.  The  Bishop 
of  Pistoia,  Soipio  Bicci,  had  received  instructions  from  tl^ 
Duke  of  Tuscany  to  commence  a  searching  examination  and 
reform  of  all  convents  and  benefices  throughout  the  Austro- 
Italian  domains.  Although  the  Pontiff  and  Elcci  had  onoe 
been  on  the  happiest  t^rms  of  friendship,  yet  the  Jansenist 
views  of  the  latter,  and  his  firm  resolution  to  check  the 
immoralities  of  the  clergy,  at  whatever  cost  of  scandal  to 
the  holy  see,  caused  the  Pope  so  much  irritation  that  he 
abused  Ricci  as  a  fanatic,  a  liar,  a  calumniator,  and  a  fo- 
menter  of  sedition  against  the  vicar  of  Christ. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bicci's  procedures  gave  good 
ground  for  alarm  to  the  Pope.  The  immorality  of  the 
Italian  clergy  was  Notorious.  Not  in  Tuscany  alone,  but 
in  Rome  itself,  their  vices  were  proverbial,  and  were  toler- 
ated by  all.  The  Pope's  most  intimate  friend.  Cardinal 
Bernis,  lived  in  open  and  unblushing  concubinage ;  and  the 
law  of  celibacy  was,  as  it  ever  has  been,  the  prolific  source 
of  crime.  The  efforts  of  Ricci  to  promote  reform  were, 
therefore,  sure  to  excite  scandal  by  bringing  hidden  sins  to 
light,  and,  worse  than  all,  by  suppressing  useless  or  in- 
famous convents,  to  stop  the  tide  of  wealth  which  flowed 
thence  into  the  papal  treasury.  Ricci  was  therefore  stig- 
matized as  a  heretic,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  bishopric, 
and  might  think  himself  happy  that  he  lived  in  days  when 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  bon*ors  of  the  stake 
were  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
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Bttt  in  the  la<t  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centary  every 
ntmor  event,  however  interesting,  was  lost  and  foigotten  in. 
the  all-absorlnng  drama  of  the  Frrach  Revolution.  It  waft 
very  evident  that  the  flames  of  that  great  conflagration  wera 
spreading  toward  Rome;  and  with  tremUing  ezcitem^it 
did  the  Pontiff  watch  their  gradual  approach.  He  had 
been  forsaken  by  Austria,  but  he  now  justly  feared  far 
greater  calamities  from  France.  The  emperor  had  at  least 
shown  him  p^'sonal  respect ;  but  from  fierce  revolutionista, 
indignant  at  priestcraft,  and  from  a  soldier  of  fortune  lika 
Napoleon,  no  soothsayer  could  predict  the  treatmait  ihaK 
the  Church  and  her  chieftain  might  receive. 

The  countries  bordering  on  France — Holland,  Belgium^ 
and  the  upper  Rhine-land  of  Germany — were  quickly  rev- 
olutionised, and  in  each  of  them  the  principle  of  revolutid^ 
xrm  carried  into  ecclesiaatica)  affairs.  Piece  by  pieca  the 
Church  oi  Rome  lost  her  moat  valued  and  eh«ished  poa* 
seMons.  Her  day  of  doom  seemed  to  draw  nigh.  Im 
1196,  Napoleon  crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Auatriaa 
Italy,  and  his  rapid  victories  in  that  region  struck  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  Pope.  Pins  prepared  to  make  such 
feeble  resistance  as  his  resources  permitted ;  but  before  hia 
troops  were  half  ready.  Napoleon  was  master  of  Bologna, 
and  another  day  would  have  seen  him  at  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  In  swift  haste  an  envoy  was  dispatched  to  lay  the 
tiara  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Rome  was  spared 
at  the  price  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  and  a  hundred  of 
jher  finest  works  of  art.     When  the  victories  of  Areola  and 

/Rivoli  had  put  all  Italy  in  Napoleon's  power,  even  these 
hard  terms  were  made  harder.  A  French  garrison  was 
stationed  at  Ancona,  and  within  a  few  months  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael, 

I  and  the  St.  Jerome  of  D(Hneraoliino,  wcra  placed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

Impoverished  by  the  rapacity  of  the  French  sddiery  at 
Aiicona,  who  did  not  aeruple  i6  6ihy^  ^ttnMidi  aid 
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jeweb  whenever  money  was  not  to  be  found,  the  Italian 
nobles  prevailed  on  the  Pope,  in  1797,  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Austrian  general,  Provera.  But  for  this  ill-advised 
step  the  aged  Pontiff  paid  a  heavy  penalty.  Berthier,  the 
French  commander,  marched  rapidly  on  Rome ;  entering 
that  city,  he  proclaimed  a  republican  government,  and  then 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Yat- 
ican«  The  Pope  was  dragged  from  the  altar  at  which  he 
was  kneeling ;  the  apartments  he  occupied  were  stripped 
before  his  eyes,  and  even  the  rings  which  adorned  his 
hands  were  rudely  drawn  from  his  fingers.  He  bore  these 
indignities  with  the  courage  of  a  really  magnanimous  mind, 
and  that  fully  comported  with  the  majesty  he  had  displayed 
in  his  more  prosperous  days.  <<  I  am  prepared,"  he  ez- 
elaimed,  **  for  every  species  of  disgrace.  As  supreme  Pon- 
tiff, I  am  resolved  to  die  in  the  exercise  of  all  my  power. 
Tou  may  employ  force,  for  you  can  do  so ;  but  though  you 
may  be  masters  of  my  body,  you  are  not  so  of  my  souL" 
Removed  from  Rome,  Pius  YI.  remained  for  a  year  in  a 
convent  near  Florence ;  from  thence  he  was  carried  across 
the  Alps  in  a  litter  to  Briancon  in  France,  and  finally  to  Ya- 
lence,  where  he  died  in  1799,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age.  We  may  admire  the  grandeur  of  character  and 
pity  the  calamities  of  Pius  YI.,  but  his  slight  regard  for 
morality  or  religion  prevents  our  revering  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PONTinCATE  OF   PIUS  VH. — THE  PAPACY  HUMBLED  AND  EN- 
SLAVED, AND  RESTORED. ^A.  D.    179&-182S. 

Low  as  the  popedom  had  fallen  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
YI.,  it  was  destined  to  sound  a  yet  lower  depth  in  that  of 
his  successor.  Pius  YI.  had  at  least  maintamed  the  dignity 
oi  his  position  throughout  his  misfortunes ;  l^ut  under  the 
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next  pontiff  the  Ronusb  Church  was  doomed  to  become 
the  mere  slave  of  a  yictonons  soldier.  Exiled  from  Rome, 
the  conclave,  only  thirty-five  in  number,  assembled  at  Venice, 
and  among  them  there  was  none  who,  by  nobility  of  birth  and 
his  influence  at  foreign  courts,  appeared  so  eligible  for  the 
doubtful  honor  as  Chiaramonti,  who  was  accordingly  chosen. 

Pius  YII.  was  already  experienced  in  worldly  affairs,  and 
had  labored  with  some  success  to  ingratiate  himself  both 
with  the  house  of  Austria  and  with  the  yoimg  conqueror, 
who  even  then  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of 
France.  His  poUcy  amid  the  conflict  of  European  powers 
was  to  continue  entirely  neutral,  at  least  until  he  should  see 
on  which  side  the  scale  would  fall.  Not  that  he  was  at  aU 
indiflerent  to  the  result ;  his  opinions  and  wishes  were  in- 
deed, as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very  decidedly  des- 
potic complexion. 

The  storm  of  the  French  revolution  had  everywhere  beat 
pitilessly  on  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  in  France  had 
wholly  swept  them  away.    When,  therefore.  Napoleon 
began  in  the  year  1800  to  aspire  to  the  impenal  dignity, 
and  engaged  himself  in  constructing  anew  the  organic  forms 
of  society  out  of  the  scattered  elements  around  him,  he 
anxiously  considered  how  he  might  best  reconstruct  the 
outward  edifice  of  the  Church,  which  he  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  preservative  of  social  order.    To  use  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  government  was  his  only  intention ;  for  at  heart 
he  cared  for  no  Church,  being  simply  a  deist.     "  I  was  a 
Mohammedan  in  %ypt,"  he  used  to  say — "  here  I  will  be- 
come a  Catholic  for  the  good  of  the  people.     I  am  no  be- 
liever in  particular  creeds ;  but  as  to  the  idea  of  a  God— 
look  to  the  heavens,  and  say  who  made  them  /" 
.  Guided  by  such  views,  Napoleon  could  not  long  hesitate 
what  form  of  religion  to  adopt.    True,  much  that  belonged 
to  popery  he  utterly  despised,  and  his  own  preferences  in- 
clined to  the  Lutheran  or  the  reformed  mode  of  worship. 
But  knowing  that  almost  all  the  religious  sentiment  yet  ex- 
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istiiig  m  Frfliie6  was  decidedly  popish,  he  concluded  thai 
it  was  better  to  adopt  a  rel^on  which  many  were  at- 
tached to,  and  none  would  seriously  oppose,  than  obs 
which  would  excite  bigoted  opposition  without  eoodlia- 
ting  any  ardent  support.  In  sl\  this  he  acted  as  mere 
worldly  politicians  would  approve;  and  if  the  papacy  ia 
consequence  obtained  a  moment's  respite  from  destmctioo, 
it  was  not  at  all  because  her  authority  had  reriyed,  but  be- 
cause she  was  useful  as  a  statesman*s  tool.  Napoleon  now 
made  proposals  to  enter  into  a  concordat  with  the  new  Pope, 
who,  by  the  changeful  fortunes  of  war,  was  by  this  time 
*  installed  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. 

Phis  YII.  had  before  this  secretly  acknowledged  to  Loak 
XVIII.  that  he  regarded  him  as  the  Intimate  monarch  of 
France.  Yet  he  was  not  so  punctilious  in  matters  of  con- 
science as  to  permit  this  to  interfere  with  his  now  giving  a 
like  acknowledgment  to  Napoleon.  His  o»ly  objections  re- 
ferred to  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  Bonaparte  required 
from  him  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Nevertheksi, 
the  concordat  was  ratified,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  once  more  proclaimed  as  that  of  the  French  nation. 
Ten  archbishops  and  fifty  bishops  were  assigned  to  the  re- 
public, who  were  all  to  be  natives  of  France.  The  arch- 
bishops were  to  receive  a  salary  of  15,000  francs  (£600)  a 
year,  and  bishops  10,000  francs,  or  £400.  All  these  dig- 
nitaries, moreover,  were  to  be  elected  or  deposed  solely  by 
the  ruler  of  France. 

This  was  all  that  now  remained  to  the  popedom  of  those 
vast  possessions  which  they  had  held  for  ages  in  the  coun- 
try of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Ninth,  her  most  devoted 
and  faithful  sons !  In  the  revolution  no  fewer  than  a  Atfii- 
dred  and/orty-gix  sees,  besides  monasteries  and  benefices 
without  nmnber,  had  been  totally  lost.  Who  eould  calcu- 
late the  wealth  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  cleigy, 
or  measure  their  enormooi^ landed  estates?  All  now  was 
ffk»;  tMWiaiki  rtil6m^M 61  &t^ Hntfi;^ back Ih4  es- 
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taMMttneiit  of  Catholicism,  and  gave  onee  mote  »  faierarehy 
to  France,  it  was  an  establishment  shorn  of  its  glories, 
a  hierarchy  despoiled  of  its  riches  and  power,  and  bound 
by  indissoluble  chains,  not  to  the  Pontiff,  but  to  the  national 
chief.  Well  may  Chateaubriand  style  Pins  VII.  the  "  true 
Pontiff  of  tribulation."  It  cost  him,  doubtless,  many  a 
pang  to  yield  to  such  hard  conditions ;  but  how  many  c^ 
his  predecessors,  the  Gregories,  the  Bonifaces,  and  the  In- 
nocents, would  have  perished  a  hundred  times  rather 
than  haye  3aelded!  To  bend  pliably,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  circumstances,  was  the  genius  and  policy  of 
Pius  YII.,  imd  as  he  now  stooped  to  the  conquering 
Bonaparte,  so  when,  in  1707,  he  was  Bishop  of  Imola,  had 
he  sided  witli  the  victorious  republicans.  **  Yes,  my  dear 
brethren,"  said  he,  "  be  good  Christians  and  you  will  mak» 
excellent  republicans.  The  moral  virtues  make  good  dem- 
^rats.  The  first  Christians  were  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy.  God  favored  the  labors  of  Cato  of  Utioa» 
and  of  the  illustrious  republicans  of  Rome."  When  this 
trucklmg  and  supple  spirit  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hero- 
ism of  BXK^&iLt  popes,  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  predict 
that  the  days  of  the  papacy  are  numbered. 

So  completely  was  the  Pope  humbled  before  tl^e  coi^ 
queror  of  Europe  that  he  could  refuse  him  no  request. 
He  felt  ihsX  Napoleon  was  his  master,  and  when,  there^ 
fore,  that  bold  adventurer  determined  to  exchange  the 
title  of  first  consul  for  that  of  emperor,  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Pius  the  honor  of  a  papal  cor- 
onation. For  this  purpose,  in  November,  1804,  Pius  YII^ 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Fmnce. 

Napoleon  met  the  Pontiff  near  Fontainebleau.  The  em- 
peror was  on  horseback ;  the  Pope  in  his  traveling  carriage. 
Both  alighted,  and  after  embraces  and  congratulations,  the 
emperor  entered  the  Pope's  carriage,  and  they  rode  ami- 
cably together  to  Fcmtainebleau.  On  arriving  m  Paris,  the 
Pontiff  ntceiv«d  every  {Possible  mxA  of  re^ieot,  and  was 
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lodged  in  magnificent  apartments  at  the  Tuileries.  Many, 
of  course,  felt  the  hereditary  emotions  of  reverence  and  love ; 
but  in  France  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  labored  too  successfully  to  allow  of  any  general  enthusi- 
asm for  a  pope  being  either  expressed  or  felt.  Occasionally, 
Pius  was  treated  with  even  contempt  and  insult ;  and  we 
are  assured  that  he  never  failed  to  endure  it  with  patience 
and  meekness. 

On  the  second  of  December  the  coronation  took  place  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  whole  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  empire  were  displayed  in  this  imposing 
ceremonial.  The  Pope  offered  a  prayer,  anointed  the  head 
of  the  monarch,  and  pronounced  a  benediction.  Yet  so  lit- 
tle did  he  sympathize  with  the  gorgeous  pageant  in  which 
he  acted  this  conspicuous  part,  that  a  shade  of  gloom,  per- 
haps of  foreboding,  was  observed  to  pass  across  his  coun- 
tenance at  the  moment  of  chief  solemnity,  when  Napoleon 
received  the  crown  to  place  it  on  his  own  brow. 

Pius  had  in  reality  hoped  for  great  results  from  this  visit 
to  Paris.  Slight  as  were  the  grounds  for  congratulation 
when  the  concordat  between  himself  and  Napoleon  was  ar- 
ranged, he  was  transported  with  joy.  "  By  this  event,"  he 
said,  "  the  churches  have  been  purified  from  profanation, 
the  altars  raised  anew,  the  banner  of  the  cross  once  more 
unfurled,  legitimate  pastors  set  over  the  people,  and  so  many 
souls  that  had  strayed  from  the  right  way  restored  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  reconciled  to  themselves  and 
God."  And  now  he  trusted  that  his  presence  in  France 
would  lead  Bonaparte  to  make  more  generous  concessions. 
"  I  go,"  said  he  to  the  cardinals,  "  to  complete  the  work  I 
have  commenced." 

Little  reason,  however,  was  there  for  Pius  to  expect 
much  favor  from  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  the  emperor 
had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  impose  yet  more  restric- 
tions on  the  Eomish  Church,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  si^gestknia  and  aid  that  it  had  been  overwhehned  with 
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lufai  in  Germany  only  the  year  before;  her  estates  haying 
been  taken  away  and  given  to  the  Protestant  princes.  At 
Ibis  unexpected  blow  Pins  himself  was  filled  with  dismay. 
"  What !"  exclaimed  he  in  despair,  '<  did  not  Innocent  III. 
expressly  decree  that  heretics  should  not  only  be  incapable 
of  despoiling  the  Church,  but  that  the  Church  might  herself 
lawfully  appropriate  the  estates  of  heretics  ?  Alas !  we  are 
fallen  on  such  calamitous  times  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
spouse  of  Christ  to  practice,  nor  eyen  expedient  for  her  to  recall 
her  holy  maxims  of  just  rigor  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith."  Then,  filled  with  the  indignation  of  injured  infallibility, 
he  eontinued,  **  But,  although  she  cannot  exercise  her  right  of 
deposing  heretics  from  their  principalities,  and  declarii^ 
them  deprived  of  their  property,  yet  ought  she  for  a  mo- 
ment to  allow  that  they  may  rob  Tver  of  her  property  to  ag- 
grandize and  enrich  themselves  ?  What  an  object  of  deri- 
sion would  she  become  to  heretics  and  infidels,  who  in 
mocking  her  grief  would  say,  that  they  had  found  out  a  toay 
of  making  her  tolerant  P^ 

O!  unalterable  Rome ! 

Indulging  these  illusive  hopes,  and  calling  to  mind  what 
vast  endowments  Charlemagne  had  conferred  on  the  Pope 
who  crowned  him  with  the  imperial  diadem,  Pius  VII. 
modestly  requested  of  Napoleon  the  restoration  of  some  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  severed  from  the  Papal  States 
at  the  last  invasion  of  Italy.  He  received  this  stem  and 
peremptory  reply: — "France  has  dearly  purchased  the 
power  which  she  enjoys.  We  cannot  sever  anything  from 
an  empire  which  has  been  the  fruit  of  ten  years'  bloody 
combats.' 

Disappomted  and  mortified,  yet  still  cherishing  hope,  be- 
cause of  the  coiui;eous  treatment  he  had  personally  received 
in  Paris,  Pius  returned  to  his  Italian  dominions,  to  learn  there 
the  bitter  truth,  that  not  only  was  his  spiritual  authority 
curtailed,  but  that  even  his  clipped  and  fettered  temporal 
sovereignty  was  now  to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow.    The 
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mn  still  earned  on  by  Kapoleon  rendered  it  needful  te 
occupy  Italy  with  a  military  force,  and  Anoooa,  and  all  tlia 
other  sea-ports  in  the  Papal  States,  were  accordingly  garri- 
soned with  soldiers,  in  ntter  disregard  of  the  Pope's  ear- 
nest  remonstrances.  '*  You,"  said  Napoleon,  "  are  soTore^ 
of  Rome,  but  I  am  its  emperor.**  In  yam  did  Pius  indig- 
nantly reply  that  he  acknowledged  no  earthly  superior; 
that  superior  was  at  hand,  and,  as  if  endowed  with  ul»quity, 
even  when  beyond  the  Alps  made  his  presence  oppressively 
and  painfully  felt  in  the  chambers  of  the  Yatiean. 

Pliable  as  he  had  shown  himself  in  merely  spiritual  mat- 
ters, Pius  YII.  began  to  grow  resolute  when  his  temporal 
possessions  were  touched.  Napoleon  required  that  a  league 
should  be  formed  between  France  and  the  papacy,  in  the 
war  which  he  was  then  waging  with  England.  Pius  saw 
in  this  demand,  not  only  a  disgraceful  subserviency  to 
France,  but  certdn  and  absolute  ruin  to  hie  power,  which- 
erer  should  be  the  victor.  It  was  to  make  Italy  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  and  to  get  no  recompense  for  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastation but  insult  and  oppression.  He  therefore  firmly 
refused  to  permit  the  French  soldiers  to  garrison  Rome. 
•*  The  emperor,"  said  he,  "  insists  on  everything  or  nothing. 
To  his  articles  I  cannot  subscribe.  There  will  be  no  mili- 
tary resistance ;  I  shall  retire  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ; 
not  a  shot  shall  be  fired,  but  the  emperor  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  force  the  gates.  I  will  place  myself  at  the  entry ; 
the  troops  will  require  to  pass  over  my  body."  Pius  even 
ventured  to  mutter  something  about  excommunication, 
which,  while  it  amused,  also  provoked  Napoleon. 

In  1809  the  vial  of  imperial  wrath  was  poured  out  on 
the  unhappy  Pope.  French  soldiers  occupied  Rome,  and 
nnperiously  called  on  the  Pontiff  to  abdicate  lus  royal  func- 
tions. "  The  Pope  is  at  present  too  powerful,"  said  Napo- 
leon ;  "  priests  are  not  made  to  govern.  To  the  court  of 
Rome  I  will  always  be  Charlemagne."  A  cordon  of  sol- 
diers was  drawn  around  the  Quirins^  Iiill>  and  Pius  waa  kept 
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the  Pope  to  surrender  his  scepter  and  crown.  At  last  a 
decree  was  issued  by  the  French  general  declaring  thai 
**  the  States  of  the  Pope  are  united  to  the  French  empire.'' 
Qvaas  were  fired  as  the  tricolor  flag  waved  from  the  battle- 
ments of  St.  Angelo. 

Then  did  Pius  YII.  launch  from  the  Vatican  the  last 
thunderbolt  in  the  papal  armory.  A  bull  of  excommuniea- 
Htm  against  the  emperor  was  secretly  affixed  to  the  princi- 
pal churches  m  Rome.  Yet^  not  whoUy  deprived  of  hit 
usual  cautiousness,  he  took  care  not  to  mention  the  emperor 
by  name.  Anxious  rather  to  conciliate  than  offend  the 
great  conqueror,  he  worded  the  bull  so  as  to  denounce  only 
in  general  terms  **  all  the  spoliators  of  the  Church." 

Napoleon  now  resolved  on  a  step  which  he  had  long  been 
contemplating.  He  desired  to  rule  the  world  of  religion  as 
well  as  the  world  of  politics,  and  he  saw  no  other  method 
tiiat  promised  success  but  the  removal  of  the  Pope  to  Paris. 
By  having  the  Pope  near  himself,  he  hoped  to  make  him  a 
"mere  President  of  the  Church,"  and  a  president  whoUy 
subject  to  himself.  To  Paris  therefore  he  caused  the  Pon« 
tiff  to  be  conveyed. 

When  the  will  of  the  emperor  was  announced  to  Pius  VII. 
it  sounded  hke  a  reprieve  to  one  doomed  to  die.  He  had 
expected,  or  professed  to  expect,  nothing  less  than  death. 
When  the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  task 
Altered  into  the  presence  of  Fins,  pale  and  trembling  with 
all  the  superstitious  fear  of  an  ignorant  devotee,  he  found 
the  Pontiff  «Uing  in  an  attitude  of  resignation  to  his  fate. 
He  had  called  for  the  ring  which  Pius  YI.  had  worn  in  his 
last  moments,  the  gift  of  Queen  Clotilda,  and  putting  it  on 
his  finger  looked  at  it,  and  so  expected  death,  we  are  told, 
with  calm  satisfaction.  We  might  surely  have  looked  for 
something  more  than  this  in  a  Christian  bishop ! 

He  was  first  carried  to  Grenoble,  and  then  to  Savona^ 
whore  he  remained  strictly  guarded  all  the  while  Napoleoa 
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was  engaged  in  war,  and  unable  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  Russian  cam- 
paign in  1812  the  emperor  found  leisure  to  inquire  for  the 
Pope,  and  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  Fontainebleao. 
He  was  conducted  thither  in  great  secresy,  divested  of  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  not  permitted  to  alight  from  his  car- 
riage. Deplorable  contrast  to  his  former  visit,  eight  yean 
before ! 

At  Fontainebleau  Napoleon  and  Pius  met  once  again; 
and  the  resolute  energy  of  the  emperor  easily  obtained  all 
that  he  wanted.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  used  threats 
and  unseemly  violence,  seizing  the  aged  Pope  by  his  hoary 
locks,  and  otherwise  expressing  his  anger.  But  this  could 
hardly  be  requisite  with  a  feeble  old  man,  already  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age.  When  afterward  deploring  the 
concessions  he  had  made,  Pius  blamed  the  prelates  aror^ 
him.  "  These  cardinals,"  he  would  say,  "  dragged  me 
the  table  and  forced  me  to  sign." 

Henceforth,  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  Pope  wa4 
the  servant  of  the  emperor.  He  resided  at  Fontainebleao, 
like  a  captive  on  parole.  His  time  was  passed  in  no  very 
dignified  employment,  but  at  least  harmlessly.  He  chatted 
afiEiably,  took  prodigious  quantities  of  snuff,  mended  his  own 
clothes  for  amusement,  and  sometimes  washed  them.  The 
vast  library  at  his  command  was  seldom  used,  and  except 
that  he  was  punctilious  in  observing  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  concerned  himself  much  with  ec- 
clesiastical affairs. 

But  in  the  year  1814  the  Pontiff's  confinement  came  to 
a  close.  Reverses  had  fallen  thickly  on  the  emperor,  and 
the  defeat  of  Leipsic  had  thrown  Europe  into  the  hands  of 
the  allied  sovereigns.  On  the  24th  of  January  Pius  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  commenced  his  return  to  Rome.  His 
progress,  however,  was  slow,  and  not  until  the  23d  of  May 
did  he  gaze  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  walls  and  domes  of 
the  metropolis.    A  procession  of  the  people  niet  hkn,  with 
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young  girls  carrying  gilded  palms  in  their  hands,  chanting 
songs  of  triumph,  and  shouting  "  Hosanna !" 

With  the  return  of  the  Pontiff  to  Rome  the  tide  of  cler- 
ical bigotry  and  selfishness  set  in  afresh.  Untaught  by  mis- 
fortune, and  deaf  as  ever  to  the  stem  demands  of  an  age  in- 
creasing every  day  in  enlightenment,  the  Romish  clergy 
brought  back  with  them  all  their  old  habits  of  self-seeking 
and  peculation.  By  the  system  of  finance  begun  under  the 
French  government,  pecuniary  prosperity  might  perhaps  have 
been  established  in  the  Papal  States.  But  now  all  was 
thrown  into  a  confusion  more  ruinous  than  ever.  There  were 
taxes  and  duties  in  the  French  fashion— general  administration 
IB  the  Roman.  And  above  all  there  was  a  spirit  of  intestine 
strife  between  the  old  and  the  new  parties,  those  who  advo- 
cated reform,  and  those  who  would  have  replaced  everything 
on  the  former  footing ;  a  strife  which  neither  the  ability  of 
Oonsalvi,  the  Pope's  chief  adviser,  nor  the  high  and  martyr- 
like reputation  of  Pius  himself  was  able  to  allay. 

Nor  was  the  Pontiff  much  comforted  on  looking  at  the 
mutilated  domains  which  the  devotion  or  generosity  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  had  allotted  him.  If  France  had  with- 
drawn her  troops,  it  was  only  that  Austria  might  introduce 
her  own.  Henceforth  the  popedom  was  under  surveillance, 
and  Pius  found  that  all  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
monarchies  had  only  produced  him  an  exchange  of  masters. 

Determined  to  withstand  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  hopeless  of  doing  it  by  any  other  means,  Pius  VII.  re- 
solved on  reviving  once  more  the  order  of  Jesuits.  This 
order,  although  suppressed  by  pontifical  edict,  had  not 
ceased  to  exist;  for  when  expelled  from  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  they  had  found  a  refuge,  strange  to 
say,  in  States  that  did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  Prussia  first,  and  afterward  Russia,  had  not 
only  given  them  protection,  but  received  them  into  their 
service. 

The  Jesuits  were  not  only  teachers  of  Rome's  theological 
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dogmas,  Umj  were  tbe  propagators  eyerjwlftere  of  Bone's 

absolute  and  tyrannical  spirit;  and  this  spirit  it  had  now 
become  needful  for  the  Prussian  and  Russian  monarchs  to 
encourage  and  difiPiise,  in  order  to  prop  up  the  authority  at 
home  which  they  saw  rapidly  fa^ng  abroad.  Those  phil* 
osophical  writings  which,  more  than  anything,  had  pro- 
duced the  roTolution  in  France,  were  hastening  the  same 
results  in  other  lands ;  and  Frederic  the  Great,  percaving 
this  tendency,  and  justly  dreading  a  revolt  of  his  subjects 
against  bis  arbitrary  and  despotic  rule,  had  abandoned  his 
friendship  with  Voltaire  at  the  very  time  of  the  suppressilm 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Italy.  He  accordingly  welcomed  them  to 
Berlin,  hoping  by  their  aid  to  conquer  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  democracy;  and  the  same  motives  prompted  Catha- 
rine II.  of  Russia  to  invite  them  to  St.  Petersbui^h.  Thus, 
under  the  patronage  of  two  courts,  neither  of  which  had 
the  least  sympathy  with  the  Pope's  spiritual  claims,  were 
the  Pope's  most  devoted  and  faithful  servants  protected 
until  he  bid  them  return  to  Rome. 

And  within  three  months  of  his  own  restoration  did 
Pius  YII.  publish  the  bull  Solicitudo  omnium  ecclesiarum, 
recalling  the  Jesuits  to  the  side  of  the  Pontiff.  He  justified 
the  measure  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
**  on  the  stormy  sea,  and  every  moment  threatened  by  death 
and  shipwreck,  I  should  violate  my  duty  by  declinmg  the 
aid  of  powerful  and  experienced  mariners,  who  ofier  them- 
selves for  my  assistance."  So  he  granted  them  all  their 
former  privileges,  reinstated  them  in  all  their  functions  of 
preaching,  confession,  and  instruction;  and  earnestly  en- 
treated the  foreign  powers  to  extend  to  them  the  same  in- 
dulgence. 

Nor  were  those  powers,  at  least  those  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, reluctant  to  consent.  They  were  just  now  repenting 
that  they  had  ever  imchained  the  spirit  which  had  over- 
turned their  thrones.  They  erroneously  supposed  that  had 
they  retafaied  the  Jesuits  they  might  \i»n  kept  down  the 
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spirit  of  insubordinatioD,  which  eTeatoaUy  changed  into 
revolution.  Their  mistake  was  the  same  as  the  Pope's, 
and  to  that  error  may  in  a  large  degree  be  attributed  the 
convulsions  which  have  since  that  time  distrac|;ed  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Fearful  of  the  liberal  spirit  which  claimed  in  Italy  a  sim- 
ilar constitutional  and  representative  government  to  those 
which  had  been  established  in  the  western  nati<His,  Pius 
adopted  strong  measures  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  Car- 
bonari party,  to  which  that  spirit  had  given  birth ;  and  in 
1817  he  began  to  condemn  them  to  severe  pimishment,  im- 
prisoning some,  banishing  others,  and  putting  some  to  death. 
But  this  only  increased  the  rancor  of  party  spirit,  and  in- 
duced the  Carbonari,  for  the  sake  of  strength,  to  open  their 
ranks  to  every  rude  and  boisterous  spirit.  Party  conten- 
tions grew  higher,  day  by  day,  and  amid  the  turmoil  thus 
•excited,  the  aged  Pontiff  ended  his  unquiet*  reign,  in  July, 
1623. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PONTIFICATB    OF   LEO   XH.,  PIUS  VIH.,  AND    GREGORY  XVI. 

THE  JESUITS  AGAIN. — A.  D.  1828-1846. 

The  successcHT  of  Pius  was  the  Cardinal  della  Genga,  al- 
Tsady  Mxty  years  of  age,  and  so  infirm  that  when  told  that 
hk  friends  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  throne,  he  replied* 
pointing  to  his  swollen  limbs  and  pallid  countenance,  ''  Don't 
think  of  me,  for  you  would  elect  a  corpse."  But  he  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  that  the  dominant  party  in  the  con- 
clave wanted  for  their  purpose,  and  he  was  accordingly 
elected. 

Leo  XIL  had  led  chiefly  a  political  life  as  nuncio  of  the 
Pope  at  Lucerne,  Cologne,  Florence,  and  Paris.  His  con- 
duet  had  always  been  that  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  foremost 
in  all  sports,  fond  «f  the  fine  arts^  and  proud  of  his  open 
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Uceatiousness.  To  the  revolutionaiy  spinfc  of  the  times  he 
was  bitterly  opposed,  belonging  to  that' fiery  party  of  the 
clergy  which  sought  to  restore  all  things  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  harshness,  despotism,  an^  intol- 
erance of  the  restoration  now  received  a  new  and  greater 
intensity. 

With  the  acqui^tion  of  the  tiara,  also,  Leo  seemed  to 
have  acquired  new  energy.  His  strength  was  so  revived 
that  he  appeared  like  another  man,  and  he  used  it  all  to 
enforce  the  coercive  measures  which  he  thought  necessary 
for  the  times.  His  first  blows  fell  upon  the  Jews.  In  the 
recent  disorders  they  had  left  their  quarters ,  called  the 
Ghetto,  and  were  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  Rome. 
As  if  eager  to  leap  back  at  once  into  the  dark  ages,  Leo  XII. 
forbade  their  dwelling  within  the  city,  and  many  honorable 
and  prosperous  merchants  removed  forthwith  to  Venice  and 
Trieste.  He  also  very  consistently  prohibited  the  practice 
of  vaccination,  restored  the  use  of  Latm  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and,  but  for  the  sturdy  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  people,  would  have  gone  much  further  in  reviving  me- 
diaeval superstition,  ignorance,  and  barbarism. 

Next  came,  in  natural  order,  deeds  of  persecution  and 
cruelty.  Throughout  the  papal  states  the  Carbonari  party, 
or  liberals,  were  very  numerous,  and  although  most  of  them 
kept  their  principles  a  secret,  there  were  not  a  few  bold 
enough  to  avow  them,  and  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  resistance 
against  Leo's  retrograde  policy.  To  exterminate  these,  and 
indeed  to  annihilate  the  whole  party,  became  a  leading  object 
with  the  Pope.  He  accordingly  sent  cardinals  into  the  pro- 
vinces, invested  with  full  power  to  seize  all  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  liberal  opinions,  and  to  pimish  them  at  discretion. 
The  year  1825  was  thus  a  darkly- written  one  in  the  annals  of 
papal  cruelty.  ^  Although  the  restored  Inquisition  was  more 
humane  than  its  prototype,  it  was  far  too  severe  for  the 
present  age.  No  fewer  than  Bre  hundred  individuals  were 
sentenced  to  various  degrees  of  punishment  in  that  year  for 
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thdr  political  opinions  alone.  Some  were  put  to  deatii, 
others  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  remaind^  Were 
subjected  to  milder  penalties. 

The  natural  result  was  the  rapid  increase  of  disaffection. 
Not  daring  to  speak,  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  thought  and 
felt  the  more ;  and  a  strong  spirit  of  anguish  and  disgust 
was  excited  even  in  devoted  papists,  when  they  saw  other 
nations  running  a  new  and  glorious  race  in  civilization,  re- 
finement, arts,  learning,  and  commerce,  and  themselves 
precluded  from  the  noble  strife — ^their  natural  energies 
forcibly  restrained  and  curbed. 

While  thus  laboring  to  ccMitrol  the  aspiring  temper  ci  the 
Italians,  Leo  XII.  was  not  imobservant  of  the  vast  revolu- 
tion which  had  passed  over  the  Churches  as  well  as  the 
nations  of  Europe.  He  saw  with  apprehension  that  a  new 
life  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  marked  with  an  anxious  eye  the  growth  of  those  Mis- 
nonary  and  Bible  Societies,  which,  although  bom  in  the 
present  century,  had  already  attained  to  a  magnificent  ma- 
turity, and  which  the  quick  eye  of  the  Pontiff  perceived 
would  prove  to  be  the  mightiest  assailants,  not  only  of 
philosophical  infidelity  and  pagan  idolatry,  but  also  of  papal 
superstition.  In  an  encyclical  letter  of  May,  1824,  Leo 
therefore  conveyed  to  his  bishops  and  clergy  the  fears  he 
entertained.  ''  You  are  not  ignorant,"  says  that  memorable 
epistle,  **  that  a  society,  commonly  called  a  Bible  Society, 
is  audaciously  spreading  through  the  earth ;  and  that,  in 
contempt  of  the  traditions  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  aglunst 
the  celebrated  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  endeavors, 
with  all  its  might,  and  by  every  means,  to  translate,  or 
rather  to  corrupt,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar 
tongues  of  all  nations.  .  .  .  We  exhort  you,  venerable 
1>rethren,  to  remove  your  flocks,  with  care  and  earnestness, 
from  this  fatal  pasture.  .  .  .  Let  not  your  courage  be 
cast  down.     You  will  have  with  you  (and  for  this  we  rely 

with  confidence  on  the  Lord)  ^  power  of  the  eecular  priticeet 
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wlio^  as  reason  and  ezperienoe  show,  defend  their  am 
eauae  in  defending  the  authority  of  the  Church." 

The  last-quoted  sentence  received  a  partial  fulfilbneni 
The  restored  sovereigns  were  manifestly  of  opinion  that  it 
was  mainly  by  flattering  the  priesthood,  or,  as  they  phrased 
U,  by  supporting  religion^  that  they  would  succeed  in 
bringing  back  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  in  firmly  establishmg 
tlieir  thrones.  Even  the  Jesuits  were  welcomed  at  first, 
but  only  to  repeat  their  intolerable  insolences,  and  to  re- 
cdve  a  yet  more  ignominious  expulsion  than  befcnre  from 
nearly  every  state.  Yet  the  priesthood  were  stiU  courted  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria;  and  the  detestation 
in  which  they  were  held  by  large  masses  of  the  people  was 
either  imsien  or  underrated  by  the  hoodwinked  rulers. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  career  of  glory  had 
opened  for  the  papacy. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  Protestant  Britain  that  the  Pope  ap- 
peared to  win  his  greatest  success.  The  laws  of  Fjigland 
from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  had  laid  heavy,  and,  as 
was  deemed  by  many,  unjust  restramts  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  this  realm.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
Papists  outnumbered  the  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of 
dght  to  one,  these  restraints  had  occasioned  more  than 
one  attempt  at  rebellion.  In  1828,  the  demand  for  an 
equality  of  civil  rights  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  an 
insurrection  seemed  certain,  and  to  quiet  the  clamor  of  the 
people,  and  avert  the  threatened  danger,  the  ^' Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act"  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament 
in  1829 ;  a  measure  which  many  deprecated  as  fraught 
with  peril,  while  others  regarded  it  as  a  just  and  equitaUe 
concession  of  indisputable  rights. 

Had  the  Romish  Church  in  Ireland  still  possessed  her 
primitive  vigor,  or  had  she  retained  only  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  spiritual  life,  this  event  might  indeed  have  proved  a 
great  victory.  But  the  unbinding  of  the  cerements  which 
surround  ^  limbs  of  a  corpse  will  only  causes  it  to  fall  to 
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pieces  the  faster,  and  so  Yum  k  Utberio  seemed  witk  tht 
papal  system  in  Lrdand.  At  the  boar  of  this  imaginiBry 
triumph  Pope  Leo  died,  in  Felnruaiy,  1829. 

As  in  the  former  eleetioi^  so  now  again,  the  conekve  was 
chiefly  influenced  in  its  dioice  l^  the  wiU  and  policy  of 
Austria.  At  her  inst^gatioii^  Cardinal  GastiglioBe  became 
the  successful  candidate. 

Pius  YIU.  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  tool  of  a 
party,  and  of  the  Austrian  party  eq)ecially.  He  was  old 
and  infirm,  while  he  was  little  acquainted  with  pubUc  affimn^ 
and  his  religious  sentim^its  were  of  the  glo<»iiest  east  He 
promptly  rewarded  the  Austrian  cardinal,  Albani,  whos9 
seal  had  secured  his  ekctioa^  by  making  him  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  knmediately  sank  mto 
entire  subserviency  to  Austria.  The  potiey  ai  the  proeed- 
ing  ponti&sate  was  steadily  carried  out;  liberal  ojAiioiis 
were  everywhere  violently  suppressed ;  and  when  the  second 
French  Revolution  of  1880  gave  the  Italian  patriots  the 
hope  that  the  time  was  at  length  come  for  their  emaneipa* 
tion  from  papal  thraldom,  the  strongest  mearares  wears 
taken  to  prevent  any  poptdai*  outbreak.  In  the  midst  of 
this  excitement,  Pope  Pius  died,  chiefly  weighed  down  by 
the  infirmities  c^  age. 

This  time  the  cardinals  w«:e  not  long  in  deUberating, 
The  aspect  of  the  political  heavens  was  too  lowaing  to  ad* 
mil  of  delay.  Already  there  were  signs  of  an  ap]»x>aching 
revolution,  when  the  conclave  aimoimced  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Capellari  to  the  tiara  and  the  tlurone. 

Gregort  XVL  was  quite  as  unused  as  his  predecessor 
to  the  business  of  public  life.  He  had  been  a  Carmelite 
■lonk,  and  had  acquired  the  character  oi  a  learned  thec^ 
gian;  but  was  unfitted  for  government,  as  much  by  the 
habits  of  his  former  secluded  life  as  by  the  bigoted  and 
sup^^titious  dispotttion  which  such  halnts  idmost  neces^ 
sai^y  create. 

Scarcely  had  the  acoes»on  of  Gregory  been  piMished^ 
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when  revolts  occurred  in  sevenil  of  the  papal  provinces. 
Bologna  took  the  lead,  pulling  down  the  Pope's  anus  from 
the  palace  of  the  legate,  and  replacing  them  with  the  tri- 
color flag.  The  commotion  spread  swiftly  from  Bologna 
throughout  Bomagna,  then  reached  the  other  proimnces,  and 
hi  a  few  days  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  Pope's  dominions, 
except  the  metropolitan  city. 

The  avowed  intention  of  the  insurgents  was  to  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  temporal  sovereignty  ci  the  Pope,  and 
to  unite  the  states  ci  Italy  in  one  common  national  hond. 
But  the  movement  was  altogether  too  sudden,  and  too  pre- 
BMturely  contrived  to  insure  success.  Tbexe  was  little  or 
oo  preporalicm  to  encounter  the  opposition  that  was  certain 
to  arise.  It  was  simply  a  spontaneous  hurst  of  enthusiasm, 
excited  hy  the  revolution  in  Paris,  which  had  expelled 
Charies  X.  and  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne. 
•  Tet  so  utterly  powerless,  so  universally  detested  was  the 
pontifical  govenunent,  that,  left  to  itself,  it  could  not  have 
survived  the  shock  ci  even  tins  unoi^ganised  insurrection. 
But  Austria  proffered  sld,  and  pouring  her  troops  mto 
the  disaffected  provinces,  quickly  silenced  the  tumult  d 
revolt.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a^tations  like  these 
could  only  he  prevented  hy  timely  conoessbns  to  the  people, 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  united  to  reccmimend  this  course 
to  the  Pope,  in  order  that  a  "  new  era"  (as  Cardinal  Ber- 
netti,  the  papal  secretary,  said)  might  ccmmeoce  with  the 
popedom  of  Gregory  XVI. 

But  the  nevf  era  promised  hy  Bemetti  was  slow  in  arriv- 
ing. The  papal  government,  with  its  usual  duplicity,  forgot 
its  promises  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past.  Earnest  peti- 
tions came  up  from  the  provinces  to  he  coolly  ignored  at 
the  Vatican.  Indignant  rem<»istrances,  and  partial  attempts 
At  revolt,  rapidly  followed  hy  confiscations,  imprisonments, 
and  exiles,  led  the  way  to  a  complete  relapse  into  the  old 
system  of  misgovemment  and  steady  suppression  of  free 
tiKH^t    The  Pftpal  States  were  now  the  only  part  of 
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civOized  Europe  in  which  nramGipal  institotioiis  irere  un- 
known, and  where  the  laity  were  wholly  excluded  from  the 
conduct  o(  public  afihirB. 

For  many  foUowing  years  the  people  were  busy  in  plot- 
ting revolutions,  and  the  government  in  practicing  etpkmage 
on  the  largest  scale,  suddenly  searching  suspected  houses, 
punishing  the  suspected  without  trial,  and  every  way  em- 
bittering the  spirit  of  hostility.  Plans  were  formed  by  the 
exiled  patriots  to  unite  all  Italy  in  a  confederation  for  free- 
dom ;  but  these  plans  were  discovered  and  destroyed  by 
the  Austrian  police  heiare  they  were  ripe  for  executioD. 
All  Europe  looked  on  with  pity,  but  no  State  c^ered  to  in- 
terfere, lest  commotions  in  Italy  should  lead  to  disturbances 
elsewhere.  The  banished  Italians  themselves,  in  a  mam- 
festo  which  they  published  in  1845,  declared  that  the  encNr- 
mities  of  Gregory's  government  had  risen  to  such  a  height, 
"  that  each  one  of  them  more  than  sufficed  to  give  the  right 
of  loudly  protesting  against  his  breach  of  faith,  his  tram- 
pling upon  justice,  his  torturing  human  nature^  and  all  the 
excesses  of  his  tynmny.'* 

And  while  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XYI.  was  mie  of 
perpetual  domestic  unhappiness,  it  was  further  d^raded 
by  the  ignominious  subjectkm  of  the  papacy  to  the  imperial 
sceptre.  That  sceptre  had  lost  its  majesty,  and  was  for 
less  potent  than  in  former  days,  yet  it  swayed  the  councils 
of  Rome  as  completely  as  those  of  Yieona.  How  great  the 
contrast,  how  humiliating  to  modon  pontiffs,  between  the 
popedoms  of  the  seventh  and  the  sixteenth  Gregory  1 

Nor  was  there  much  in  the  aspect  <^  affiurs  abroad  to 
console  the  humbled  papacy  for  the  mortifications  she  en- 
dured at  hoine.  The  revival  of  the  Jesmts  had,  indeed, 
given  the  appearaiMse  ci  greater  vigor  to  papal  operations 
in  the  countries  they  were  permitted  to  enter.  But  from' 
some  of  these  they  had  been  very  recently  ejected.  France 
drove  them  forth  in  abhorrence  when  she  banished  her  des- 
potic Charles  X.;  and  Spaoi  also  iqaetod  thejr  stfiioei 


wlk  dUUn.  And  akho^gh  in  Ei^land  they  fennd  a 
fVieter  hotatt,  it  was  hy  no  means  a  coogemal  sphere  of 
labor.  They  were  neither  courted  hj  the  mlem^  nor  viewed 
with  (war  hy  the  people. 

•  Yet  it  was  in  England  that  RomaniBm  appeared,  duiing 
the  pontificate  of  Gregoiy  XVL,  to  gain  its  most  s^nal 
tnomph ;  no  sach  trinmphs»  indeed,  as  they  had  been  vsed 
lo  in  other  lands,  no  wealthy  hriogs,*  no  powerfal  offices, 
bvt  so  large  an  apparent  increase  oi  adhereats  as  to  fill 
Protestants  with  alarm,  and  excite  great  rejmciDg  among 
BnmaniHts  themselTes.  The  increase  of  chapels  and  priests, 
and  the  erection  of  colleges  and  cathedrals,  were  much 
wther  a^fpareni  than  real  signs  oi  growing  strsngth.  That 
strength  had  hitherto  been  concealed,  for  to  discover  it  had 
hem  contrary  to  law ;  and  now  that  the  leslriotions  on  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  rsmored,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  pvt  forth  their  utmost  m^t,  or  even  go 
beyond  it 

•  Many  of  the  aristocracy  and  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
land,  belonged  still  to  the  apostate  Church,  and  the  Bomish 
priesthood  have  never  wanted  the  skill  to  obtain  munificent 
gifts  from  citimr  the  xemorsefol,  superstitious,  or  misguided 
devotee.  Even  the  wretched  emigrants  from  Ireland,  who 
tiirong  the  great  dties  where  Roman  Catholic  chapels  are 
ciue%  to  be  found,  have  been  mereilessiy  taxed  to  uphold 
that  pomp  and  splendor  w^ch  the  Bomish  Cln»ch  so  dearly 
loves.  There  seems,  llierefore,  no  great  occasion  for  sur* 
prise  or  lor  alarm,  if  the  Romsmst  chapela  have  increased 
tnm  ons  hundred  to  six  hundred,  or  if  th^  now  number 
teat  coiDeges  and  nineteen  convoits  where  they  formerly  had 
none.  These  do  net  proceed  from  the  proselytism  <^  Rome 
-!-4hey  are  simply  the  manifniaUoiu  of  a  strength  which 
bad  befoie  kept  its  existence  a  secret^ 

*  The  above  statements  of  coarse  must  he  viewed  as  the  an- 
ther^ IndifMital  opinion.    It  £b  a  question  on  whi^  puhQe  seati- 
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From  another  side  proceeded  a  miicli  greater  danger  to 
evangelical  religion.  In  the  Church  of  England,  a  party 
had  risen  to  considerable  importance  which  sympathized 
far  more  with  the  principles  of  Rome  than  with  those  d 
the  Bible.  Galling  themselves  Anglicans,  they  claimed  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  a  similarity  of  creed  and 
discipline  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  they  openly  renounced,  and  styled  that 
glorious  event  a  "misfortune."  The  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  they  interpreted  as  teaching  some  of 
the  most  anti-scriptural  doctrines  promulgated  by  Rome. 
This  party  was  of  course  vehemently  opposed  by  all  those 
who  held  fast  to  the  Scriptures,  and  who  refused  to  admit 
tradition  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible.  A  long 
and  violent  struggle  ensued ;  and  at  length  a  number  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  liuty,  including  some  <^  the  most 
learned  of  the  former,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  latter,  wearied  and  fretted  by  the  protracted  contest, 
abandoned  altogether  the  Protestant  profession,  and  became 
avowed  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiuxsh. 

While  these  events  were  agitating  England,  Gr^ory  XVI. 
died,  June  1,  1846.  His  career  had  been  one  of  vexation 
and  turmoil ;  a  useless  and  always  baffled  conflict  with  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  f^e.  Endeavoring  to  preserve  the 
old  and  the  obsolete  Ixfth  in  government  and  in  religion,  he 
was  always  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  overborne  and  bent 
down  by  the  strong  current  of  opinion.  In  so  unnatural 
an  effort  the  greatest  genius  must  have  failed ;  but  Greg- 
ory's was  a  mind  of  the  meanest  class.  He  nwde  a  favorite 
b8u*ber  first  groom  of  his  chamber,  decorated  him  with  the 
badges  of  nobility,  and  always  confided  in  his  judgment. 
Under  such  guidance,  it  can  be  little  wondered  at  that  the 
papal  finances  were  plunged  into  greater  embarrassment 
than  ever.  Accounts  were  badly  kept,  so  that  there  were 
absolutely  none  for  ten  years  oi  the  axteen  that  Gregory 
nded.    At  the  mid  of  his  reign  the  puUie  debt  had  moanU 
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ed  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  nearly  twenty-nine  mill- 
ions of  crowns,  and  all  the  prisons  were  filled  with  suspected 
political  offenders.  The  papal  government  was  hated  at 
home,  and  despised  abroad ;  all  parties  were  anxiously 
watching  the  darkened  firmament,  and  expecting  that  from 
the  ominous  clouds  a  tempest  would  shortly  burst. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

PONTIFICATE  OF  PIUS  IZ. — REFORM,  REVOLUTION,  FLIGHT, 
AND  RETURN. — A.  D.  1846-1852. 

The  accession  o£  Pius  IX.  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  ihi^ 
people;  for  although  they  knew  httle  about  him,  they 
thought  it  impossible  that  a  new  pontiff  should  neglect  to 
effect  reforms  that  were  become  so  palpably  requii^. 
•  Moreover,  the  new  Pontiff,  when  only  Cardinal  Mastai 
Ferretti,  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  benevolence  of  <fis- 
position.  And  when,  in  July,  1846,  he  published  an  act  (^ 
amnesty  for  all  political  offenders,  the  contrast  of  such  lib- 
erality with  the  stem  severity  of  the  preceding  pontificate 
seemed  to  the  Romans  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine 
from  thick  and  threatening  clouds.  '*  Hosannas  were  count- 
less ;  the  ninth  Pius  was  hailed'as*a  deliverer ;  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  torches  blazed  at  even;  no  human 
tongue  can  adequately  paint  that  festival  of  souls."  Thence- 
forth the  name  of  Gregory  was  used  as  a  by- word  cd  abuse, 
and  that  of  Pius,  with  his  likeness,  and  the  colors  of  his 
shield,  became  the  prevailing  fashion. 

It  was  believed  by  all,  though  without  adequate  reason, 
that  the  act  of  amnesty  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  complete 
refcnmation  of  the  papal  government.  The  ''new  era," 
said  the  exdted  people,  ''has  at  length  dawned,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  benevolent  Pius."  Those  who  still  labored  to 
maintain  the  old  and  detested  state  of  things  were  known 
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as  Ghregofia'M;  and  all  the  friends  of  change,  of  r^onns» 
and  of  the  benignant  Pontiff,  were  called  Piana. 

The  first  year  <^  the  new  pontificate  seemed  hardly  to 
justify  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  people.  Some  reforms 
were  accomplished,  and  others  were  promised ;  but  it  was 
too  evident  that  either  the  Pope  was  not  greatly  in  earnest^ 
or  else  that  he  had  opposition  to  overcome,  which  did  not 
meet  the  general  eye.  Perhaps  both  these  surmises  were 
correct ;  the  latter  certainly  was.  The  ''  Gregorians " 
tenaciously  clung  to  the  ancient  abuses,  and  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  of  what  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  but 
themselves,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  could  be 
no  longer  supported  on  its  decayed,  and  indeed  rotten 
foundation.  Alarmed  at  the  increasing  boldness  and  grow- 
ing demands  of  the  people,  and  irritated  at  the  partial  coun« 
tenance  they  received  from  the  Pontiff,  they  not  only  in- 
trigued and  plotted  to  withstand  the  progress  of  reform, 
but  even  to  subvert  the  government  itself.  The  Romans 
were  roused  to  indignation,  and  riots  quickly  ensued.  It 
was  a  momentous  crisis,  and  Austria,  ever  watchful  for  an 
opportunity  to  interfere,  seised  the  occasion  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Ferrara  with  a  fully  equipped  army,  and  to  in- 
crease the  rigor  of  police  government  in  her  own  Italiaii 
provinces.  "  For  books  and  journals,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
'*  her  astounding  remedy  was  ths  ceMorship  ;  for  tiie  spirit 
of  freedom,  the  jail ;  and  for  the  spirit  of  independence,  ih$ 
hay<met»* 

Other  events  quickly  occurred  to  urge  forward  the  halt- 
ing Pontiff  in  the  pathway  of  reform.  The  revolution  oi 
Paris,  which,  in  February,  1848,  hurled  Louis  Philippe  from 
the  throne  of  France,  spread  through  the  neighbormg  coun- 
tries until  it  reached  Vienna,  and  i^terward  Milan.  Great 
was  the  joy  at  Rome  when  the  news  of  these  occurrenoes 
arrived.  The  citizens  believed  that  now  the  hour  of  thehr 
emancipatioo  had  certainly  come ;  and  the  Pope,  to  satisfy 

their  demands  and  so  avert  a  revolt^  granted  by  tiio  smom 

24*' 
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decree  a  eenstiiatioiial  parliament  and  a  council  of  8tate,  ia 
which,  for  the  first  time,  laymen  were  permitted  to  sit.  In 
this,  however,  Pius  did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  other 
absolute  monarchs  of  Italy,  who  hoped  to  save  their  thrones 
by  making  these  late  concessiofis  to  thdr  people,  and  he 
took  every  possible  precaution  that  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  should  be  fully  sustained. 

Meantame  the  cry  for  national  freedom  grew  louder  day 
by  day  throughout  all  Italy.  The  shouts  that  rang  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines  were  echoed  back  by  the  rocks  of 
Sicily.  In  March,  1848,  Milan  and  Venice  drove  out  the 
Austrian  troops ;  and  then  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardmia, 
hoping  to  turn  the  national  movement  to  his  own  advantage, 
proclaimed  war  agaiimt  Austria.  Multitudes  from  all  parts 
flocked  to  his  banners ;  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
even  the  king  of  Naples,  unwillingly  but  helplessly  carried 
away  by  the  strong  tide,  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  na- 
tional cause ;  and  last  of  all  the  Pope,  sedng  the  danger  of 
resisting  the  revolutionary  spirit  oi  an  entire  people,  and 
hoping  that  a  league  of  Italian  States,  of  which  he  should 
be  president,  might  be  the  result  of  the  struggle,  sent  the 
papal  troops  to  support  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Thus  the 
tri-color  flag  bore  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  and  popular  en- 
thu«asm  rose  higher  than  ever  in  favor  of  Pius  the  Ninth. 

Nevertheless,  Pius  IX.  was  far  more  a  priest  than  a  pat- 
riot, and  had  yielded  so  much  chiefly  because  it  seemed 
necessary  in  order  to  stave  off  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened the  Church.  He  was  trying  the  experiment  whether 
it  was  possible  for  the  popedom  to  retam  its  temporal  sov- 
ereignty, by- estaUishing  a  constitutional  freedom;  not  at 
all,  therefore,  because  he  desired  that  freedom,  but  because 
it  was  evident  that  only  on  this  condition  would  his  power 
be  suffered  to  continue.  And  now,  as  he  anxiously  watched 
the  rising  tide  of  revolution,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had" 
yielded  more  than  prudence  would  have  counseled;  so 
thai  yrhm  reports  r^Mhed  him  flpooi  Auttiia  Ait  th«oo«i 
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cf  Yiemia  accused  him  of  bemg  the  fomenter  of  reYoliitaoii9» 
and  eren  spoke  of  foraakhig  the  Roman  Church,  his  akurm 
prompted  him  to  publish  a  full  denial  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him,  with  a  protest  that  he  had  never  intended  to 
engage  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  that  hb  troops  had  crossed 
the  border  of  the  States  without  his  consent.  Unhappy 
Pope!  He  conciliated  Austria  indeed  hj  these  assertions, 
but  at  the  costly  sacrifice  of  his  people's  affections.  The 
Romans  now  perceiyed  that  Pius  was  no  hearty  associate  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  nationality,  and  the  voices  which  had 
formerly  chanted  his  praises  now  loudly  daiounced  him  as 
a  traitor. 

FcMT  a  while,  however,  the  nation  suppressed  its  wrath. 
The  war  which  Gharies  Albert  was  waging  with  Austria 
engrossed  all  their  anxieties  and  passions.  But  when, 
in  August,  1848,  after  a  most  disastrous  campaign,  the 
Sardinian  king  resolved  on  giving  up  Milan  to  the  Austrian 
troops,  all  confidence  in  princes  was  at  an  end ;  Charles 
Albert  and  the  Pope  were  both  of  them  objects  of  execra- 
tion ;  and  the  storm  which  had  lutherto  rag^  on  the  con- 
fines of  Italy  was  now  evidently  approachii^  the  capital 

Their  intense  vexation  and  disappointment  at  the  issue 
of  the  war,  the  Romans  wreaked  on  the  successive  minis- 
tries of  the  Pope.  That  of  Pellegrino  Rossi  was  especially 
unpopular ;  and  while  many  threats  were  muttered  agahist 
Rossi  himself,  the  demands  of  the  people  were  chiefly  di- 
rected to  obtain  a  constituent  assembly  which  should  re- 
organize the  government  in  accordance  with  the  national 
wish.  The  agitation  grew  deeper  day  by  day ;  and  when, 
in  Kov^nb^,  1848,  the  parliament  of  deputies  assembled 
for  the  first  time,  the  excitement  had  reached  its  highest 
climax.  Crowds  daily  gathered  round  the  chambers,  and 
as  Rossi  was  one  day  passing  from  his  carriage  to  the  haH 
of  entrance,  a  dagger  from  an  unknown  hand  pierced  has 
neck,  aad  lakl  him  at  the  feet  of  the  p<^ulace.  The  Pope, 
ia  %  iM  atat*  cf  coBatgnwtio^  wtUk  deprived  Um  of  ad 
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power  of  governing,  escaped  Uie  next  day  in  disguiae^  ani 
took  refuge  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions ;  while  the  BomauB^ 
triumphing  in  their  emancipation  from  the  detested  rule  of 
the  priesthood,  placed  the  tri-color  flag  on  the  capitol,  and 
proclaimed  the  commencement  of  a  Roman  republic. 

The  republic,  however,  was  not  suffered  long  to  exist. 
Within  a  few  months  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of  France 
restored  the  Pontiff  to  his  slippery  throne,  and  there  con- 
tinue to  maintain  him.  Under  this  support  a  third  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  with  the  worn-out  papacy,  to  see 
whether  it  had  life  enough  left  to  recover  and  grrow  again, 
if  for  a  time  it  was  screened  from  the  blasts  of  popular  ha- 
tred by  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  military  iorcQ, 
But  here  also  the  experiment  faUs,  and  all  that  seems  pos- 
sible is  to  keep  together  a  frail  and  lifeless  form,  which 
must  inevitably  fall  to  pieces  the  moment  the  protection  is 
removed. 

But  what  humiliations  and  depressions  will  ever  destroy 
the  proud  and  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Romish  priesthood — 
an  arrogance  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  papacy  itself? 
While  plunged  in  those  depths  of  distress  which  we  have 
just  described,  the  bold  effort  was  made  to  reestablish  in 
England  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Rome  in  all  its  ancient 
completeness  and  splendor.  In  1851  a  bull  was  issued  by 
Pius  IX.,  ordaining  that  the  ancient  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics of  the  Romish  Church  in  Britam  should  be  once 
more  restored.  As  we  have  already  seen,  these  proud  as- 
sumptions and  strenuous  efforts  do  not  by  any  means  prove 
that  Romanism  has  a  stronger  hold  upon;  England  than  in 
years  gone  by.  The  general  shout  of  indignation  which 
was  raised  by  the  whole  people  at  the  publication  of  the 
bull  is  a  further  Olustration  of  the  fact.  All  parties  united 
in  denouncing  the  insulting  arrogance  of  the  Pope,  which 
was  rendered  almost  ridiculous  by  his  manifest  feeblenesji 
at  home.  One  delightful  truth,  however,  was  made  evid^ 
by  the  impudent  ''papal  aggressioii"  of  1851 ;  it  was  dkh 
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coyered  more  plunly  than  had  ever  been  hoped  that  the 
population  of  England,  whatever  its  divittons  into  sects  and 
parties,  and  whatever  its  leanings  to  various  forms  of  error, 
was  vastly  more  Protestant  than  Popish,  and  was  little 
likely  to  be  seduced  by  the  mummeries  and  tinseled  bau- 
bles of  the  popish  ceremonial  into  a  second  allegiance  to 
Rome. 

Thus  have  we  traced  the  fortunes  of  the  Ronush  Church 
from  the  first  to  the  present.  We  have  seen  her  rearing 
her  strangely-mingled  but  closely-compacted  authority  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  empire ;  we  have  marked  her 
struggle  for  mastery  with  the  princedoms  which  arose  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages;  we  have  admired  the 
victory  which  she  gained  in  that  ccmtest,  and  the  fearful 
supremacy  which  she  thenceforth  wielded  for  many  centu- 
ries over  the  mind  of  Europe,  until  the  Reformation  dis- 
solved the  fatal  spell ;  with  astonishment  we  have  viewed 
the  skill  with  which  she  recombined  the  fragments  of  her 
power,  shattered  well  nigh  to  atoms  by  that  mighty  shock, 
and  the  desperate  energy  with  which  she  vainly  strove  to 
seat  herself  once  more  on  the  thrcme  of  empire ;  and  finally, 
we  have  witnessed,  not  without  joy,  her  decline  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin,  amid  the  fierce  conflicts  of  a  revolutionary 
age. 

Abundant  evidence  have  we  found  that  the  spirit  of 
Rome  is  imchangeably  anti-scriptural,  exclusive,  and  intol- 
erant, 'tier  claim  of  imiversal  supremacy  is  as  imqualified 
in  this  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  twelfth.  Her 
denial  of  the  Bible  to  the  people  is  as  strenuous  as  ever. 
Her  hatred  of  civil  liberty  was  never  more  intense  than  now. 
To  all  these  charges  we  cite'  the  most  recent  pontifis, 
Pius  YII.,  Leo  XII.,  and  Gregory  XYI.,  as  witnesses  at 
the  bar  of  truth.  Were  it  possible  for  Rome  to  regain  her 
ancient  power  she  would,  unquestionably,  bring  back  all 
the  intellectual  darkness,  the  social  barbarism,  the  priestly 
tyranny,  and  the  spiritual  serfdom  of  ages  long  passed  away. 
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But  the  powT  of  Rome  is  ahaken.  Evmi  in  her  ewn  Ita^ 
11  the  heartilj  defipised  and  loathed,  and  the  attempt  to  re- 
impose  her  hateful  authority  convulses  the  Mrhole  nation  into 
anarchy.  There,  where  she  is  best  understood,  she  ia  most 
unequivocally  condemned.  Only  with  the  ignorant  or  the 
interested  have  her  pretensions  any  weight,  and  her  decline 
keeps  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  enlightened  and  Scrip- 
tural education. 

The  "  man  of  sin,"  some  think,  has  well  nigh  run  hia 
eventful  course.  Yet,  as  he  existed  for  centuries  before  he 
possessed  regal  power,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  destruction 
of  the  papal  sovereignty  will  not  be  inmiediately  succeeded 
by  the  annihilation  <^  the  Romish  error.  To  accomplish 
this,  how  great  an  obligation  rests  upon  the  Protestant 
Church  I  Let  than  seek  to  maintain  the  highest  character 
for  intelligence  and  holiness.  Let  them  be  on  the  alert  to 
do  their  whole  duty,  especially  to  scatter  knowledge  and 
/  truth  in  every  dhrecdon.  Then  shall  the  Church  of  Christ 
be  fully  prepared  for  a  decisive  and  final  combat  Then 
shall  she  with  holy  confidence  march  to  the  conflict,  and  the 
towering  citadel  of  fekehood  shall  &11  down  like  the  walk 
of  Jericho.  "And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a 
great  millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with 
violence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and 
shall  be  found  no  more  at  alL''  Rev.  xviii,  21. 


THB  END. 
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